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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  1880-81. 


To  THE  BOABD  OP    OVEBSEERS  :  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1880-81, 
namely,  from  Sept.  30,  1880,  to  Sept.  29,  1881 :  — 

The  University  must  long  lament  the  loss  of  Benjamin 
Peirce,  Perkins  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics, 
who  died  on  the  6th  of  October,  1880,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age  and  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  service 
as  a  college  teacher.  His  mind  was  both  brilliant  and 
profound,  his  influence  inspiring  and  far-reaching ;  and  his 
eminence  in  science  and  philosophy  exalted  the  University 
and  reflected  honor  upon  the  country. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Charles  Pickard  War^,  Instructor  in  English,  October  11,  1880. 
Alfred  W.  Field,  Proctor,  October  11,  1880. 
Charles  W.  Barnes,  Proctor,  October  11,  1880. 
Robert  S.  Avann,  Proctor,  October  11,  1880. 
Eugene  "Wambaugh,  Proctor,  October  11,  1880. 
Frederic  H.  Hedge,  Professor  of  German,  February  14,  1881. 
Sylvester  Primer,  Proctor,  March  30,  1881. 

Akdrew  Preston  Peabody,  Preacher  to  the  University  and  Plummer  Pro- 
fessor of  Christian  Morals,  March  30,  1881. 
Barrett  Wendell,  Instructor  in  English,  June  1,  1881. 
Frank  Waldo,  Assistant  in  the  Observatory,  September  26,  1881. 
John  Henry  Wheeler,  Tutor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  September  26,  1881. 
Robert  W.  Greenleaf,  Assistant  in  Botany,  September  26,  1881. 

In  accepting  the  resignation  of  Frederic  H.  Hedge, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  German  since  1872,  the  Corporation 
could  not  but  remember  with  satisfaction  that  for  nine 


4  APPOINTMENTS. 

years,  at  least,  the  University  had  had  the  benefit  of  Dr. 
Hedge's  services  as  a  teacher,  and  of  his  established  repu- 
tation and  influence  as  a  student  of  language,  history,  and 
philosophy,  and  as  a  master  of  style. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  in  ful- 
filment of  a  purpose  formed  long  before,  retired  from  the 
position  of  Preacher  to  the  University  and  Plummer  Pro- 
fessor. For  twenty-one  years  Dr.  Peabody  had  been  both 
preacher  and  teacher,  and  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
delicate  and  responsible  office  with  unvarying  fidelity,  kind- 
liness, and  dignity.  By  his  moderation  and  independence 
he  had  done  much  to  fix  the  character  of  the  office,  and  to 
make  it  impossible  that  it  should  hereafter  be  held  by  any 
but  a  man  of  the  broadest  catholicity.  He  retired  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength,  and  with  the  affec- 
tionate respect  of  all  the  officers  and  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity, past  and  present,  who  have  known  him.  The 
Corporation,  in  accepting '  his  resignation,  directed  that 
his  name  be  continued  upon  the  University  catalogue  as 
Preacher  and  Plummer  Professor  Emeritus. 

APPOINTMENTS. 
[UNLIMITED,  OR  FOR  TERMS  LONGER  THAN  ONE  YEAR.] 

WiLUAM  James,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  for  five  years  from 

December  1,  1880,  April  25,  1881. 
Bennett  Hubbard  Nash,  to  be  Professor  of  Italian  and  Spanish,  April 

25,  18  1. 
Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  to  be  Parkman  Professor  of  Theology, 

May  9.  1881. 
Georor  Alonzo  Bartlett,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  German  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1881,  May  9, 1881. 
Adrien  Jacquinot,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  French  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1881,  May  9,  1881. 
Walter  Faxon,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1881,  May  9,  1881. 
Charles  Lorino  Jackson,  to  be  Professor  of  Chemistry,  May  9,  1881. 
William  Elwood  Byerlt,  to  be  Professor  of  Mathematics,  May  9, 1881. 
Louis  Dyer,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  for  five  years 

from  September  1,  1881,  May  30,  1881. 
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Hexrt  Wili-ard  Williams,  to  be  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  June  27, 

1881. 
Jambs  Clabke  White,  to  be  Professor  of  Dermatology,  June  27, 1881. 


Erxest  Young,  to  be  Instructor  in  History,  October  11,  1880. 

Edward  Emerson  Phillips,  to  be  Tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek  for  three 

years  from  September  1,  1880,  October  11,  1880. 
John  Henry  Wheeler,  to  be  Tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek  for  three  years 

from  September  1,  1880,  October  11,  1880. 
Charles  Sedgwick  Minot,  to  be  Instructor  in  Oral  Pathology  and  Surgery, 

October  11,  1880. 
Manuel  Jacob  Drennan,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  May  9,  1881. 
Frederick  Lutz,  to  be  Tutor  in  German  for  three  years  from  September  1, 

1881,  May  30,  1881. 
James  Greenleaf  Croswell,  to  be  Tutor  in  Greek  and  Latin  for  three 

years  from  September  1,  1881,  May  30,  1881. 
Edward  Laurens  Mark,  to  be  Instructor  in  Zoology,  June  8, 1881. 
Francis  Winthrop  Dean,  to  be  Tutor  in  Engineering  for  three  years  from 

September  1,  1881,  June  27,  1881. 
Howard  Malcolm  Ticknou,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  July  12,  1881. 
Gkoroe  Riddle,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  July  12,  1881. 
Henry  Preble,*  to  be  Tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek  for  three  years  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1881,  September  28,  1881. 


Frank  William  Taussig,  to  be  Proctor,  October  11,  1880. 
Grrrit  Smith  Sykes,  to  be  Proctor,  October  11,  1880. 
William  Schofield,  to  be  Proctor,  November  8,  1880. 
Sylvester  Primer,  to  be  Proctor,  January  10,  1881. 
Henry  Champion  Jones,  to  be  Proctor,  April  11,  1881. 


Frank  William  Taussig,  to  be  Secretary  for  the  President,  October  11, 
1880. 

[FOR  ONE  YEAR  OR  LESS.] 
For  1880-81. 

Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Ethics  and  Homiletics, 

October  11,  1880. 
Charles  Edward  Faxon,  to  be  Instructor  in  Botany,  October  11,  1880. 
Benjamin  Marston  Watson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Horticulture,  October 

11,  1880. 
Edward  Burgess,  to  be  Instructor  in  Entomology,  October  11,  1880. 
Lester  Sackett  Ford,  to  be  Demonstrator  in  Zo5logy,  October  11,  1880. 
Barrett  Wendell,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  October  11,  1880. 
Freeman  Snow,  to  be  Instructor  in  Forensics,  October  11,  1880. 
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Manuel  Jacob  Drennan,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  October  25,  1880. 
Grenvillb  Stanley  Hall,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  Pedagogy  and  on 

Contemporary  German  Philosophy,  November  8,  1880. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  the  Factory  System, 

February  28,  1881. 


Edward  Cornelius  Briogs,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

October  11,  1880. 
John  Thomas  Codman,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

October  11,  1880. 
Timothy  Otis  Loyeland,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

October  11,  1880. 
Charles  Wilson,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School,  October 

11,  1880. 
Albert  Benton  Jewell,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

October  11,  1880. 
Edwin  Perley  Bradbury,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

October  11,  1880. 
Manning  Kennard  Rand,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry, 

October  11,  1880. 
George  Franklin  Grant,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry, 

October  11,  1880. 
James  Read  Chadwick,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynaecology,  January 

10,  1881. 
Thomas  Buckminster  Curtis,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the 

Urinary  Organs,  January  31,  1881. 
Edward  Hickling  Bradford,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Orthopedic  Sur- 
gery, January  31,  1881. 
Oliver  Fairfield  Wadsworth,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Opthalmo- 

scopy,  January  31,  1881. 


William  Carroll  Emerson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  January  10, 

1881. 
Walter  Joseph  Otis,  to  be  Prosector  in  Surgical  Anatomy,  January  81, 

1881. 

For  1881-82. 

Edwin  Herbert  Hall,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physics,  April  25,  1881. 
Freeman  Snow,  to  be  Instructor  in  Forensics  and  History,  June  8,  1881. 
James  Lawrence  Laughlin,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  June 

8,  1881. 
George  Bendblari,  to  be  Instructor  in  Modem  Languages,  June  8, 1881. 
Henry  Howland,  to  be  Instructor  in  Torts,  June  8,  1881. 
Joseph  Henry  Allen,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  June  8, 

1881. 
Francis  Barton  Gummere,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  27, 1881. 
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Bekjajon  Osoood  Peircb,  Jr.,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Jaly  12, 

1881. 
Feakklin  Ha  yen  Sargent,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  July  12, 1881. 


LxoKABD  Parker  Einnicutt,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  8, 1881. 
William  Harlow  Melville,  to  be  Assistant  in  Mineralogy,  June  8, 1881. 
Charles  Frederic  Mabert,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  8,  1881. 
Robert  Willard  Greenlbaf,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  June  8,  1881. 
Charles  Henrt  Morss,  to  be  Assistant  in  Biology,  June  8,  1881. 
JoHK  Eliot  Wolff,  to  be  Assistant  in  Greology,  June  8,  1881. 
Charles  Robert  Sanger,  to  be  Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry,  June  8, 

1881. 
Harold*  Whiting,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  June  8,  1881. 
John  Robinson,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Arboretum,  June  8,  1881. 
Henrt  Champion  Jones,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  September  26, 1881. 


Joseph  Pearson  Oliver,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children, 

June  8,  1881. 
Thomas  Morgan  Rotch,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children, 

June  8,  1881. 
Amos  Lawrence  Mason,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Auscultation,  June  8, 

1881. 
Frederic  Chbever  Shattuck,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Auscultation, 

June  8,  1881. 
James  Read  Chadwice,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Women, 

June  8,  1881. 
Thomas  Buceminstbr  Curtis,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the 

Urinary  Organs,  June  8,  1881. 
£dward  Hickung  Bradford,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Orthopedic  Sur- 
gery, June  8,  1881. 
Oliter  Fairfield  Wadsworth,  to  be  CUnical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmos- 
copy, June  8,  1881. 
Charles  Follen  Folsoh,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases,  June  8, 

1881. 
Frank  Winthrop  Draper,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine,  June  8, 

1881. 
Charles  Sedgwick  Minot,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Embryology,  June  8,  1881. 
William  Palmer  Bolles,  to  be  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica,  June  8, 

1881. 
Samuel  Gilbert  Webber,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the 

Nervous  System,  June  8,  1881. 
Clarekcb  John  Blake,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Otology,  June  8,  1881. 
John  Orne  Green,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Otology,  June  8,  1881. 
James  Jackson  Putnam,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Ner- 

Tons  System,  June  8,  1881. 
Edward  Newton  Whittier,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Physic,  June  27, 1881. 
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John  Hohans,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Ovarian  Tumors,  June  27,  1881. 

Francis  Augustus  Harris,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Medico-Legal  Exami- 
nations. 

Charles  Sedgwick  Minot,  to  be  Instructor  in  Oral  Pathology  and  Sur- 
gery, June  27,  1881. 

George  Franklin  Grant,  to  be  Demonstrator  in  Mechanical  Dentistry, 
June  27,  1881. 

Virgil  Clarence  Pond,  to  be  Demonstrator  in  Operative  Dentistry,  June 
27,  1881. 


Elbridgb  Gerry  Cutler,  to  be  Assistant  in  Pathological  Anatomy,  June 

8,  1881. 
William  Sturgis  Bigelow,  to  be  Assistant  in  Surgery,  June  8,  1881. 
George  Minot  Garland,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physiology,  June  8,  1881. 
Maurice  Howe  Richardson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  8,  1881. 
William  Carroll  Emerson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  8,  1881. 
Walter  Joseph  Otis,  to  be  Prosector  in  Surgical  Anatomy,  June  8, 1881. 
Henrt  Parker  Quincy,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  June  8,  1881. 
Thomas  Waterman,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  8,  1881. 
Francis  Henry  Davenport,  to  be  Assistant  in  Gynaecology,  June  27, 

1881. 


Charles  Jason  Staples,  to  be  Librarian  in  the  Divinity  School,  June  27, 

1881. 
3ENJAMIN  Reynolds  Bulkley,  to  be  Proctor  in  the  Divinity  School,  June 

27,  1881.  

William  Gray,  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  and  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  to  be 
Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  one  year  from  January  1, 
1881,  January  10,  1881. 

There  has  recently  been  some  discussion  in  the  Uni- 
versity concerning  the  relative  advantages  of  the  three 
recognized  modes  of  filling  professorships:  namely,  by 
promoting  gentlemen  who  have  served  here  successfully 
in  lower  grades;  by  inviting  hither  professors  in  other 
institutions;  and  by  calling  to  professorships  gentlemen 
who  have  never  been  teachers,  but  who  have  otherwise 
distinguished  themselves  in  theology,  law,  medicine,  litera- 
ture, or  science.  Each  of  these  methods  has  merits  of  its 
own.  The  first  supplies  well-proved  professors,  and  makes 
the  lower  grades  of  university  service  reasonably  attractive 
to  young  men  who  propose  to  make  teaching  their  life- 
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work;  the  second  brings  to  one  institution  valuable  ex- 
perience and  information  acquired  in  other  institutions  and 
communities,  and  if  it  were  commonly  resorted  to  in  this 
country,  as  it  is  in  Germany,  would  be  here,  as  there,  a 
strong  incentive  to  capable  and  ambitious  young  professors ; 
the  third  brings  fresh  blood  into  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. In  a  long-established  institution  having  a  numerous 
staff  it  is  easiest  to  use  the  first  method,  safest  to  use  the 
first  and  second,  but  wisest  to  use  all  three.  The  third 
method  is  chiefly  applicable  to  appointments  in  theology, 
law,  and  medicine,  and  in  those  departments  of  literature 
and  science  in  which  men  give  good  evidence  of  great 
attainments  through  their  writings.  In  the  learned  pro- 
fessions merit  is  brought  to  public  tests  which  are  likely 
to  demonstrate,  among  other  things,  fitness  or  unfitness  for 
teaching  ;  but  in  other  departments  of  learning  it  may  be 
very  hard  to  discover  whether  large  attainments  are,  or  are 
not,  accompanied  in  a  given  individual  by  any  faculty  for 
teaching.  Hence  the  indisputable  advantages  of  the  third 
method  of  appointment  are  only  to  be  reaped  at  some  risk. 
The  following  lists,  which  contain  the  names  of  all  the 
present  professors  and  assistant  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity, give  in  each  case  the  date  of  appointment  and  the 
previous  service,  if  any. 


Professors  who  did  not  serve  this  Universitp  in  any  lower  grade. 


0.  W.  Holmes 

A.  Gray* t      . 
H.  A.  Hagen  •  % 
H.  J.  Bigelow 
U.  L.  Eustis    . 
J.  R.  LoweU    . 
J.  D.  Whitney  ♦ 

W.  Gibb8*t    • 
D.  D.  Slade     . 
G.  M.  Lane 
C.  C.  Everett  . 


1847  C.  F.  Dunbar 

1842  C.  C.  Langdell 

1870  J.  B.  Thayer 
1849  F.  H.  Storerf 
1849  C.  H.  Toy*t 
1855  J.  C.  Gray       . 
1865  C.  S.  Sargent  . 
1863  N.  S.  Shaler  % 

1871  E.  C.  Pickering  f 
1851  C.  R.  Lanman  ♦  f 
1869 


1871 
1870 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1875 
1872 
1869 
1876 
1880 


*  Not  a  graduate  of  Harrard  Unirereity. 

t  Came  from  a  professorship  or  assistant  professorship  in  another  institution. 

X  PreTioosly  assistant  in  tlie  Museum  of  Zoology. 
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Professors  who  previously  served  in  some  lower  grade^  but  not  more  than  two  years. 


J.  Lovering    • 
C.  E.  Norton 
H.  W.  WilUams 
T.  H.  Chandler 
J.  P.  Cooke     . 
F.  D.  Allen  ♦  f 
F.  G.  Peabody 


1838  Tutor,  1836-38. 

1875  Lecturer,  1874-75. 

1871  "      186&-71. 

1871  Adjunct  Professor,  1869-71. 

1851  Tutor,  1849-50. 

1880  **      1873-74. 

1881  Lecturer,  1880-81. 


Professors  who  previously  served  in  some  lower  grade  or  grades  more  than 

two  years. 

Tutor,  1835-39. 

Tutor,  1842-45  and  1847-59 ;  Assistant  Professor, 

185^-60. 
Tutor,  1844-48. 

Assistant  Librarian,  1856-72;  Lecturer,  1869-72. 
Instructor,  1869-71,  Assistant  Professor,  1871-74. 

««         1869-77. 
Tutor,  1846-51. 
Adjunct  Professor,  1863-67. 
Tutor,  1856-60. 
Instructor,  1861-65. 

Adjunct  Professor,  1868-75  ;  previously  Demon- 
strator. 
Tutor,  1857-63  ;  Assistant  Professor,  1863-69. 
Assistant  Professor,  1872-76. 
Tutor,  1854-58,  Assistant  Professor,  1861-69. 
Adjunct  Professor,  1866-71. 
Instructor,  1866-71,  Assistant  Professor,  1871-81. 
Assistant  Professor,  1870-75. 
Instructor,  1862-73 ;  Assistant  Professor,  1^73-75. 
Instructor,  1872-73 ;      ««  "         1873-78. 

Assistant  Professor,  1871-76. 
Adjunct  Professor,  1868-79. 
Instructor,  1870-73 ;  Assistant  Professor,  1873-78. 
Assistant  Professor,  1870-80. 

«*  "  1874-79. 

"  **  1871-81 ;  Assistant,  1868-71. 

"  ««  1871-76. 

Tutor,  1871-72;  Instructor,  1872-73;  Assistant 

Professor,  1873-77. 
Assistant  Professor,  1876-81. 


F.  Bowen  . 

1853 

£.  A.  Sophocles* 

1860 

H.  W.  Torrey     . 

1856 

E.  Abbot*      .    . 

1872 

F.  Minot    .     .     . 

1874 

J.  P.  Reynolds    . 

1877 

F.  J.  Child     .    . 

1851 

C.  Ellis      .    .     . 

1867 

W.  W.  Goodwin 

1860 

F.  B6«her*t  •     • 

1870 

D.  W.  Cheever   . 

1875 

E.  W.  Gumey    . 

1869 

A.  S.  HiU  .    .    . 

1876 

J.  M.  Peirce    .    . 

1869 

J.  C.  White    .     . 

1871 

B.  H.  Nash     .     . 

1881 

R.  T.  Edes     .    . 

1875 

J.  K.  Paine*  .     . 

1875 

G.  L.  Goodale*t 

1878 

H.  P.  Bowditch  . 

1876 

L.  D.  Shepard  *  . 

1879 

R.  H.  Fitz      .     . 

1878 

J.  Trowbridge  t  . 

1880 

W.  G.  Farlow     . 

1879 

€.  L.  Jackson     . 

1881 

E.  S.  Wood    .     . 

1876 

J.  B.  Ames 

1877 

W.  E.  Byerlyt    .    1881 


*  Not  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Unirereity. 

t  Came  from  a  profeMonhip  or  assistant  professonhip  in  another  institution. 
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AtsisiarU  Professors  who  did  not  serve  this  University  in  any  lower  grade, 
C.  J.  White  t      .    .    1870.  D.  A.  Sargent  ♦  .    .    1879. 

Assistant  Professors  who  previously  served  in  some  lower  grade, 

A-Jacqumot*     .  1876  Instructor,  1872-73 ;  Tut^r,  1873-1876. 

J.  B.  Greenough  1873  Tutor,  1865-78. 

W.  A.  Rogers  ♦  .  1877  Assistant  at  the  Observatory,  1870-77. 

W.  Cook*       .     .  1879  Instructor,  1873-79. 

C.  L.  Smith    .     .  1873  Tutor,  1870-73, 

G.  H.  Palmer      .  1873  Tutor,  1870-73  ;  Instructor,  1873. 

G.  A.  Bartlett*  .  1876  Instructor,  1872-73;  Tutor,  1873-76. 

W.  James  .     .     .  1876  Instructor,  1872-74. 

J.  W.  White  ♦     .  1877  Tutor,  1874-7.7. 

H.  B.  HiU       .     .  1874  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  1870-74. 

C.  A.  Brackett    .  1880  Instructor,  1874-80. 

W.  Faxon        .     .  1881  Instructor,  1872-73,  1877-81 ;  Assistant. 

L.  Dyer      .     .     .  1881  Tutor,  187a-81. 

It  appears  from  these  lists  that  twenty-one  professors 
and  two  assistant  professors  were  appointed  to  those  grades 
respectively  without  having  previously  served  here  in  any 
lower  grade,  and  that  of  these  twenty-three  persons  nine 
had  held  appointments  in  other  mstitutions.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  that  thirty-five  professors  and  thir- 
teen assistant  professors  were  appointed  after  having  served 
here  successfully  in  lower  grades,  and  that  of  these  forty- 
eight  persons  five  had  held  appointments  in  other  institu- 
tions. Out  of  fifty-six  professors  thirteen,  or  nearly  one 
fourth,  are  not  graduates  of  the  University,  and  out  of  fif- 
teen assistant  professors  six,  or  two  fifths,  are  not  gradu- 
ates of  the  University.  Of  the  seventy-one  appointments 
here  recorded  fifty-five  have  been  made  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1869,  and  of  this  latter  number  fifteen 
(including  two  professors  appointed  from  the  Museum  of 
Zoology  before  it  became  part  of  the  University)  were 

*  Not  a  graduate  of  Harrard  Uniyersity. 

t  Came  from  an  assiitant  professorship  in  another  institution. 
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appointments  not  based  on  previous  service  in  this  Uni- 
versity. These  fifteen  appointments  were  distributed  as 
follows :  — 

Professors  drawn  from  other  institations 5 

Lawyers  (for  Law  professorships) 3 

Minister  (for  a  professorship  of  Theology) 1 

Physicians 2 

Editor 1 

Naturalists  (including  two  Assistants  in  the  Museum)  ....  3 

15 

To  obtain  a  complete  view  of  the  working  of  the  existing 
methods  of  appointment  and  promotion,  it  is  not  enough  to 
examine  the  steps  by  which  the  present  professors  and  as- 
sistant professors  reached  their  places  ;  it  is  also  necessary 
to  inquire,  first,  how  many  persons  have  in  recent  years  been 
appointed  tutors,  instructors,  or  assistant  professors,  but 
are  no  longer  in  the  service  ;  and,  secondly,  how  many 
persons  have  been  appointed  tutors  or  instructors,  and  are 
still  in  the  service  in  those  capacities  without  advancement. 
To  answer  the  first  of  these  inquiries,  a  list  is  printed  in 
the  Appendix  (I.)  of  all  the  persons  appointed  tutors,  in- 
structors, or  assistant  professors  since  1860,  who  are  no 
longer  in  the  service.  Annual  appointments  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  list;  because  every  such  appointment  is 
avowedly  made  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  implies  no 
intention  of  renewal  on  the  part  of  the  University.  The 
list  contains  the  names  of  thirty-nine  persons,  of  whom  six 
are  dead.  The  remaining  thirty-three  may  be  classified  as 
follows :  — 

Bei^amc  connected  with  other  colleges  (5  as  full  professors)   .    .  9 

"'*    .  teachers  in  other  ways 8 

•*    .  lawyers 4 

*'      men  of  science 4 

**      authors  or  students 5 

**      dentists 2 

**      U.  S.  ciyil  servant 1 

33 
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The  second  of  the  above  inquiries  is  answered  by  the 
list,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (II.),  of  all  per- 
sons who  have  been  appointed  tutors  or  instructors  since 
1860,  and  are  still  in  the  service  in  those  capacities.  As 
before,  annual  appointments  are  not  included  in  the  list. 
Of  the  twenty-two  appointments  which  the  list  contains, 
nine  are  not  more  than  three  years  old,  five  others  are 
not  more  than  six  years  old,  and  none  is  more  than  ten 
years  old.  Six  of  the  appointments  are,  moreover,  in  the 
Medical  School,  a  department  in  which  appointments  are 
affected  by  considerations  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  proper 
to  add  that  these  two  lists  contain  the  names  of  some  of 
the  best  teachers  and  most  useful  men  who  have  ever  been, 
or  are  now,  in  the  service  of  the  University. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  examines  the  above 
lists,  particularly  if  he  be  acquainted  with  the  whole 
careers  of  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  that  the 
lower  grades  of  the  service  are  more  and  more  filled  with 
young  men  who  have  made  elaborate  preparation  for  the 
profession  of  teaching,  and  whose  desire  it  is  to  teach 
single  subjects  to  advanced  students  rather  than  the  ele- 
ments of  a  larger  range  of  subjects  to  beginners.  Now 
the  professorial  staff  of  a  single  institution  cannot  possibly 
afford  outlet  enough  for  all  the  young  men  of  decided 
merit  who  pass  the  appropriate  number  of  years  in  the 
lower  grades  of  its  service,  even  if  the  unwise  rule  prevail 
tiiat  no  professorial  appointments  are  made  except  by  pro- 
motion within  the  corps.  Other  suitable  outlets  are  obvi- 
ously necessary,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  lists  printed  in 
the  Appendix  shows  that  they  are  beginning  to  be  found. 
They  are  chiefly  professorships  and  instructorships  in  other 
colleges,  masterships  of  academies  and  high  schools,  jour- 
nalism and  authorship,  the  scientific  professions,  and 
superintendencies  and  supervisorships  of  schools.  The 
most  appropriate  of  these  outlets  is  the  service  of  other 
universities;  but  the  field  in  which  there   is  the   most 
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urgent  need  of  highly  trained  and  devoted  laborers  is  the 
great  field  of  secondary  education.    \ 

Another  fellowship  for  graduates  was  added  in  the 
summer  of  1881  to  the  seven  which  the  University  already 
possessed.  The  new  fellowship  is  a  peculiarly  welcome 
gift,  because  it  is  to  bear  the  honored  and  beloved  name  of 
the  late  James  Walker,  D.D.,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Corporation  nineteen  years,  an  Overseer  seventeen  years, 
Alford  Professor  fifteen  years,  and  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity seven  years.  The  fund  was  raised  by  subscription 
among  the  pupils  and  friends  of  Dr.  Walker,  and  now 
amounts  to  $10,000.  In  awarding  the  fellowship,  the 
President  and  Fellows  are  to  give  the  preference  to  a  stu- 
dent of  ethics,  metaphysics,  and  those  related  branches  of 
knowledge  to  which  Dr.  Walker  chiefly  devoted  his  life. 

Two  new  scholarships,  one  of  the  annual  value  of  $300, 
and  one  of  $200,  will  be  established  in  the  Medical  School 
from  a  part  of  the  bequest  of  the  late  Edward  M.  Bar- 
ringer  of  Schenectady.  Mr.  Barringer  was,  a  younger 
brother  of  John  B.  Barringer  of  Schenectady,  the  bene- 
factor from  whom  the  Scientific  School  received,  upon  his 
death  in  1872  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  a  bequest  of 
more  than  $30,000.  These  estimable  young  men  never 
had  any  connection,  direct  or  indirect,  with  this  Univer- 
sity ;  but  each,  dying  early  without  heirs  or  near  relatives, 
was  found  to  have  bequeathed  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
modest  fortune  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College,  one  selecting  the  Scientific  School  and  the  other 
the  Medical  School  as  the  department  to  be  benefited. 
The  University  will  requite  the  spontaneous  benevolence 
of  these  two  young  strangers  towards  it  by  keeping  their 
names  in  tender  remembrance,  and  faithfully  doing,  gen- 
eration after  generation,  the  good  work  for  which  they 
made  provision.  These  two  scholarships  are  the  first 
which  have  been  endowed  in  the  Medical  School. 
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The  subject  of  the  best  distribution  of  scholarships  and 
other  beneficiary  funds  among  the  different  departments 
of  the  University  requires  the  attention  of  the  governing 
boards  and  of  mtending  benefactors.  First  instituted  here 
in  1670,  but  chiefly  given  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
these  endowments  were  all  in  aid  of  students  in  theology 
or  arts,  until  Edward  M.  Barringer  provided  in  1880  for 
two  scholarships  in  medicine.  About  $40,000  a  year  are 
now  paid  out  iu  scholarships,  loans,  and  other  pecuniary 
aids  to  poor  students ;  of  which  considerable  sum  about  one 
eighth  is  paid  to  students  of  theology,  somewhat  more  than 
one  seventh  to  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science  who  are  pur- 
suing studies  not  professional,  and  about  five  sevenths  to 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Of  the 
money  paid  to  undergraduates  in  arts,  two  thirds  are  re- 
turned to  the  College  in  tuition-fees ;  but  the  other  two 
departments  receive  but  a  small  return  in  this  way.  It  is 
now  desirable  that  the  number  of  scholarships  open  to 
Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science  should  be  doubled  or  trebled ; 
and  that  fifteen  or  twenty  endowed  scholarships  should  be 
founded  in  the  Law  School,  and  twice  that  number  in  the 
Medical  School.  The  annual  value  of  these  scholarships 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  $250  apiece,  and  need  not  exceed 
$500.  They  should  be  awarded  to  students  who  are  at 
once  poor,  able-bodied,  and  of  proved  capacity ;  and  stu- 
dents and  graduates  of  other  institutions  should  be  made 
welcome  to  the  competition  for  them.  Bachelors  of  Arts 
or  Science  coming, from  other  colleges  with  evidences  of 
high  standing  should  be  eligible  in  the  first  year  of  their 
residence  at  Cambridge. 

These  new  needs  result  from  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  University  since  1871.  When  the  Law  School 
only  required  a  residence  of  eighteen  months,  and  held 
no  examinations  whatever,  and  the  Medical  School  only 
required  attendance  upon  three  annual  courses  of  lectures 
which  were  all  given  between  November  Ist  and  March  1st, 
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it  was  a  comparatively  easy  and  inexpensive  matter  to  pass 
through  either  of  these  Schools  with  credit ;  but  now  each 
School  demands  three  years  of  continuous  and  strenuous 
labor,  which  leaves  neither  time  nor  strength  for  simul- 
taneously  earning  a  livelihood.  To  make  the  best  use  of 
the  opportunities  and  privileges  of  either  School  requires 
the  student's  undivided  attention  and  force ;  so  that  the 
student  who  is  compelled  by  poverty  to  give  part  of  his 
time  to  teaching  or  other  productive  labor  does  not  gradu- 
ate from  the  School  so  well  equipped  as  he  would  other- 
wise have  been,  and  thus  suffers  a  loss  which  must  affect 
injuriously  not  him  only  but  the  School.  If  it  be  said  that 
the  student  of  law  or  medicine  is  pursuing  a  professional 
study  which  is  intended  to  enable  him  soon  to  earn  his 
living,  the  answer  is  that  for  the  present  needs  of  the 
student  of  law  or  medicine  the  prospective  income  of  his 
early  years  of  practice  is  unavailable  except  as  security  on 
which  to  borrow  money,  and  that  this  security  is  not  mar- 
ketable. If  it  be  said  that  a  capable  man  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  ought  to  be  able  to  lay  up  in  advance  money 
enough  to  support  him  during  three  years  of  professional 
study,  let  it  be  considered  in  reply  how  few  are  the  occu- 
pations open  to  very  young  men  in  which  as  much  as 
$1,500  can  be  laid  by  in  any  moderate  number  of  years, 
even  with  the  utmost  industry  and  economy,  and  how 
sharp  is  the  competition  for  such  lucrative  places.  In 
that  competition  a  young  man  who  seeks  a  place  only  for 
a  temporary  purpose,  without  intending  to  remain  in  the 
business,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  already  become  very  difficult, 
though  not  impossible,  for  a  young  man  to  win  his  way 
through  either  the  Law  School  or  the  Medical  School  with- 
out help  from  parents  or  friends ;  and  since  the  difficulty 
of  this  undertaking  must  increase  from  year  to  year,  as 
population  becomes  denser,  special  preparation  for  trades 
and  other  callings  completer  and  commoner,  and  the  de- 
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mands  of  the  Schools  themselves  greater,  both  Schools  will 
finally  be  inaccessible  to  poor  students,  no  matter  how 
meritorious  and  promising,  unless  scholarships  are  estab-* 
lished  in  them.  The  President  invites  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  Overseers  to  the  full  discussion  of  this  subject 
and  of  the  true  conception  of  professional  education  in  a 
university,  which  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  report  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 

The  graduate  department  in  arts  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  existed  before  1869,  and  has  been,  in  the  main,  de- 
veloped during  the  past  ten  years.  Its  students  have  been 
in  great  part  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  and 
the  seven  scholarships,  or  fellowships,  which  it  has  pos- 
sessed, have  generally  been  used  to  maintain  graduates  of 
Harvard  at  European  universities.  The  department  needs 
a  number  of  scholarships  which  would  enable  graduates 
of  other  American  colleges  to  pursue  their  studies  here. 
This  need  might  be  met,  temporarily  and  in  part,  by  using 
some  of  the  scholarships,  which  are  now  attributed  exclu- 
sively to  the  undergraduate  department,  for  graduates  or 
undergraduates  indifferently,  in  such  proportions  as  might 
in  each  year  seem  most  expedient ;  and  the  terms  of  gift 
of  many  of  the  scholarship  funds  would  doubtless  permit 
this  extension  of  their  application  to  this  new  class  of  stu- 
dents in  arts ;  but  the  need  can  be  really  supplied  only  by 
the  endowment  of  new  scholarships  intended  especially  for 
persons  who  are  already  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science. 

There  is  another  new  and  increasing  class  of  students  in 
arts  to  whom  there  is  good  reason  for  extending  the  bene- 
fits of  the  scholarships  and  other  beneficiary  funds,  namely, 
the  unmatriculated,  or  special,  students  in  arts.  These 
students  are  persons  who  join  the  University,  without  pass- 
ing any  admission  examinations,  and  without  aiming  im- 
mediately at  any  degree,  to  study  such  subjects  as  they 
themselves  select,  and  are  found  by  the  instructors  in  those 
subjects  competent  to  pursue.    The  category  naturally  in- 
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dudes  a  considerable  variety  of  persons;  but  tbe  great 
majority  of  tbe  students  who  have  belonged  to  it  have  been 
desirable  members  of  the  University,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  young  men  of  unusual  power  and  merit  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  these  special  students  will  not 
only  ^dd  directly  to  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  the 
University  as  a  teaching  body,  but  will  also  have  an  indi- 
rect effect  of  perhaps  equal  value.  If  all  competent  young 
men  can  freely  pursue  here  the  studies  of  their  choice  on 
equal  terms  with  any  other  students,  the  University  does 
not  refuse  to  give  instruction  when  it  maintains  rigid  requi- 
sitions for  its  degrees ;  it  only  denies  these  traditional  tes- 
timonials to  persons  who  do  not  fulfil  all  the  prescribed 
conditions.  To  increase  the  number  of  special  students  it 
is  necessary  to  assimilate  their  discipline  and  privileges  in 
all  respects  to  those  of  other  students  in  arts,  and  especially 
to  make  them  eligible  to  scholarships  and  all  other  bene- 
ficiary appointments. 

Early  in  the  year  1880-81  a  circular  was  sent  to  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  the  828  undergraduates,  asking  if 
they  held  daily  family  prayers  in  their  households.  The 
number  of  families  addressed  was  not  so  large  as  the 
number  of  students ;  for  some  families  had  more  than  one 
son  in  College,  a  few  students  had  neither  parents  nor 
guardians,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  parents  or  guardians 
were  inaccessible.  The  number  of  replies  received  was 
741 ;  of  which  211,  or  two  sevenths,  answered  Yes,  and  530, 
or  five  sevenths,  answered  No.  Nine  persons  who  answered 
Yes  expressed  the  desire,  nevertheless,  that  attendance  at 
College  prayers  should  be  voluntary,  and  thirty-six  of  those 
who  answered  No  expressed  the  desire  that  attendance 
should  be  compulsory.  Some  of  the  negative  replies 
stated  that  the  practice  had  been  discontinued,  and  gave 
reasons  for  the  discontinuance,  such  as  residence  in  the 
suburbs  and  the  necessity  of  catching  early  trains  for  the 
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eity,  the  growing  up  of  all  the  children  and  their  departure 
from  home,  the  presence  of  invalids  in  the  family,  and  the 
different  religious  opinions  and  practices  of  masters  and 
senrants.  The  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  how 
much  support  morning  prayers  at  College  had  in  the  habits 
of  the  families  from  which  the  students  came. 

The  resignation  of  the  Flummer  Professor,  which  took 
effect  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the  non-appointment 
of  a  successor,  obliged  the  Corporation  to  make  a  provisr 
ional  arrangement  for  the  conduct  of  the  week-day  prayers 
and  the  services  of  Sunday  morning  in  Appleton  Chapel. 
They  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  con- 
dsting  of  the  President  and  five  members  of  the  Academic 
Council;  and  this  Committee  in  June  last  made  the  ar- 
rangements which  went  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year.  The  hour  of  morning  prayers  was  changed 
from  a  quarter  before  eight  to  a  quarter  before  nine ;  and 
all  the  ministers  officially  connected  with  the  University 
and  living  in  Cambridge  or  Boston  were  invited  to  conduct 
prayers  by  turns,  each  for  a  few  weeks.  Nine  ministers, 
belonging  to  four  different  denominations,  will  accordingly 
conduct  prayers,  each  for  about  a  month,  during  the  curp 
rent  year.  After  some  experiments  the  two  ministers, 
members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  —  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Edward  £.  Hale  and  Phillips  Brooks,  —  who  conducted 
prayers  during  October  and  November,  settled  upon  a  con- 
venient and  interesting  order  of  ser?ice,  in  which  the  daily 
responsive  reading  of  a  psalm  was  introduced,  and  the  mu- 
sical element  in  the  service  was  increased.  The  committee 
further  provided  for  the  Sunday  services  by  inviting  emi- 
nent ministers  of  various  denominations  to  occupy  the  pul- 
^t  a  Sunday  at  a  time.  The  cost  of  these  provisional 
arrangements  for  the  current  year  was  limited  to  the 
amount  of  the  former  salary  of  the  Plummer  Professor. 
The  whole  ezperim^ut,  which  was  entered  upon  not  vol- 
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untarily  but  from  necessity,  has  proved  both  interesting 
and  instructive. 

In  the  last  annual  Report  (p.  27)  a  table  was  given 
which  showed  the  net  reduction  of  number  in  eight  suc- 
cessive classes  during  the  four  years  between  entrance  and 
graduation,  beginning  with  the  class  which  entered  in  1869 
and  graduated  in  1873.  The  reduction  exhibited  was  the 
excess  of  the  number  of  persons  who,  from  all  causes,  left 
each  class  during  the  four  years  of  its  course  over  the 
number  of  persons  admitted  to  the  same  class  with  ad- 
vanced standing.  It  appeared  from  this  table  that  this 
reduction  in  number  had  been  considerably  larger  since 
the  year  1874-76  than  it  was  before,  and  th^t  in  the  classes 
of  1875  to  1880  inclusive  it  amounted,  on  the  average,  to 
26.7  per  cent.  During  the  past  year  the  College  Faculty, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Corporation,  made  a  new  and  thor- 
ough examination  of  this  subject,  and,  through  their  Dean, 
presented  to  the  Corporation  an  exhaustive  report  upon  it. 
Instead  of  studying  the  net  loss  of  each  class  during  four 
years,  they  studied  the  gross  loss  of  the  whole  College  each 
year,  thus  eliminating  from  the  results  the  variable  num- 
ber of  admissions  to  advanced  standing.  They  then  dis- 
criminated between  losses  from  failure  in  scholarship  and 
losses  from  other  causes,  and  finally  corrected  the  apparent 
annual  losses  from  failure  in  scholarship  by  deducting  the 
cases  of  subsequent  restoration  to  College  or  subsequent 
graduation.  The  table  on  the  next  page,  which  is  taken 
from  the  report  sent  to  the  Corporation,  exhibits  the  re- 
sults of  their  inquiries.  This  table  does  not  disclose 
any  tendency  to  a  progressive  increase  of  total  annual 
loss,  although  the  annual  loss  has  been  on  the  average 
greater  since  the  year  1874-75  than  it  was  before.  The 
losses  by  failure  in  scholarship,  which  make  less  than 
one  half  of  the  whole,  show  little  tendency  to  increase, 
if  comparison  is  made  with  the  average  of  the  whole 
period,    and    no    tendency  whatever   to    increase    since 
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1874-75.  Finally,  the  net  losses  by  failure  in  scholar- 
ship recorded  m  the  last  column  of  the  table  exhibit  no 
tendency  to  increase  since  the  year  1873-74,  but  are, 
on  the  contrary,  remarkably  uniform.  The  Faculty  are 
of  opinion  that  the  increased  percentages  of  gross  annual 
loss  between  1874  and  1879  were  due  to  the  general 
commercial  depression.  During  the  years  which  are  cov- 
ered by  this  inquiry  many  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  College  regulations,  —  some  giving  greater  freedom  to 
the  student,  and  others  making  greater  demands  upon  him, 
— and  it  is  obviously  important  that  the  governing  boards 
and  the  University  public  should  get  a  just  view  of  the 
resultant  effect  of  th^se  changes  upon  the  number  of  fail- 
ures in  the  College  career  through  lack  of  scholarship. 
For  the  past  seven  years  the  annual  number  of  these  fail- 
ures has  been,  on  the  average,  four  and  one  half  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  students.  This  small  percentage 
would,  of  course,  be  sensibly  larger  were  it  not  for  the 
stringency  of  the  admission-examination,  at  which  about 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  candidates  are  annually  rejected. 

In  January  last  the  Corporation,  guided  by  the  advice 
of  the  College  Faculty,  and  acting  in  the  light  of  the  expe- 
rience gained  at  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  during  the  past 
five  years,  decided  that  the  June  examinations  for  admis- 
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sion  to  the  College,  Scientific  School,  Law  School,  and 
Medical  School  should  be  simultaneously  conducted  at 
Cambridge,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  N'ew  York,  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati,  and  San  Francisco,  and  that  every  person 
examined  for  admission  to  the  College  at  any  place  other 
than  Cambridge  should  pay  in  advance  a  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars, —  the  whole  fee  of  a  candidate  who  divides  his  exami- 
nation between  two  years  being  payable  in  the  year  when 
he  begins  his  examination.  Examinations  were  accordingly 
held  at  all  the  above-named  places  in  June  last.  A  Col- 
lege officer  is  sent  to  each  place  at  which  an  examination 
is  conducted,  to  give  advice  to  candidates,  oversee  the 
whole  examination  in  all  its  details,  and  confer  with  the 
friends  of  the  University  and  the  fHends  and  teachers  of 
future  candidates.  The  whole  examination  is  conducted 
in  writing  from  printed  questions,  which  are  brought  from 
Cambridge  and  are  identical  at  all  the  different  localities. 
The  papers  written  by  the  candidates  are  sent  immediately 
to  Cambridge,  and  are  there  passed  upon  by  the  same  set 
of  examiners  who  pass  upon  the  papers  of  the  candidates 
presenting  themselves  in  Cambridge.  The  result  of  his 
examination  is  made  known  to  each  candidate  by  mail. 
The  system  is  very  simple,  and  its  results  are  wholly  satis- 
factory. Although  the  examinations  of  last  June  at  places 
other  than  Cambridge  were  held  at  very  short  notice,  — • 
only  about  four  months,  —  they  seem  to  have  caused  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  number  of  students  from  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
and  California.  The  whole  cost  of  these  examinations  l» 
the  University,  not  including  advertising,  was  1 742.66, 
and  the  receipts  from  the  candidates  were  ^500.  The 
receipts  may  not  be  so  large  another  year,  because  all  the 
candidates  paid  the  fee  last  June,  whereas  hereafter  only 
those  who  present  themselves  for  the  first  time  will  have 
the  fee  to  pay ;  but  the  net  annual  cost  of  the  examinations 
will  probably  not  exceed  $500.     It  would  have  cost  the 
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candidates  examined  last  June  elsewhere  than  in  Cam- 
bridge at  least  $7,000  to  come  to  Cambridge  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  only  by  making  two  journeys  to  Cambridge 
could  they  have  secured  the  advantages  of  passing  the 
preliminary  examination  in  one  year  and  of  presenting 
themselves  in  June  of  another  year  to  complete  their  ex- 
aminations. The  strong  argument  in  favor  of  conducting 
the  admission-examinations  at  several  convenient  centres 
distributed  over  the  country,  in  addition  to  the  argument 
of  economy,  is  that  the  practice  will  help  to  make  the 
resort  of  students  to  this  University  measurably  represent- 
ative of  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  no  reason  why 
other  universities,  Western  as  well  as  Eastern,  should  not 
adopt  the  same  policy  to  their  own  advantage  and  that  of 
the  country.  Indeed,  Yale  College,  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Vassar  College  have  already  done  so,  though 
with  some  diversities  of  method.  The  system  might  readily 
be  extended  considerably;  for  with  the  existing  means 
of  communication  by  telegraph,  mail,  and  express,  it  is 
nearly  as  easy  to  conduct  an  examination  at  a  given  time 
in  twenty  places  as  in  one.  If  colleges  having  requisitions 
for  admission  which  are  identical  in  whole  or  in  part 
would  unite  in  conducting  common  examinations  at  many 
diflFerent  centres,  the  convenience  of  preparatory  schools 
and  of  the  public  would  be  greatly  promoted,  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  young  men  would  be  year  by  year 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country  into  institutions  of 
national  resort  wherever  situated. 

After  the  Christmas  recess  in  the  year  1880-81,  Pro- 
fessors Lane  and  Goodwin  took  part  for  a  time  in  the 
instruction  of  the  advanced  sections  of  the  Freshman  class 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  to  relieve  those  professors  from 
any  necessity  of  repeating  their  lectures,  two  sections  of 
the  class  were  united  once  a  week  to  form  one  section  of 
neariy  one  hundred  persons.  The  experiment  was  entirely 
successful,  and  proved  that  there  were  great  advantages 
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in  bringing  the  senior  professors  into  contact  with  the 
best  students  of  the  class,  and  in  replacing  a  part  of  the 
drill,  which  required  small  sections,  by  instruction  which 
could  be  given  to  large  numbers  at  once.  Professor  Byerly 
had  for  several  years  dealt  successfully  with  large  divisions 
of  the  Freshman  class  in  the  subjects  of  trigonometry  and 
analytic  geometry.  The  whole  class  had  listened  with 
profit  to  lectures  on  chemistry  by  Professor  .Cooke,  and  the 
class,  divided  into  two  large  sections,  had  attended  lectures 
on  Greek  literature  by  Mr.  Dyer,  and  on  Latin  literature 
by  Mr.  Gould.  These  favorable  results  pointed  the  way 
to  a  rearrangement  of  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year 
which  would  secure  the  advantages  above  mentioned,  and 
also  remedy  a  serious  evil  of  long  standing,  —  an  evil 
which  affected  primarily  the  tutors  and  other  instructors 
of  the  Freshmen.  The  Faculty  had  long  regretted  that 
any  instructor  should  be  confined  to  the  work  of  the  Fresh- 
man year,  which  is  elementary,  prescribed,  and  often  re- 
peated ;  and  the  instructors  themselves  had  been  very  desir- 
ous of  getting  the  variety  and  stimulus  which  some  elective, 
and  therefore  more  advanced  and  interesting,  work  would 
give  them.  In  May  last  the  worjc  of  the  ensuing  Fresh- 
man year  was  recast  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  in  for  sev- 
eral months  professors  of  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and 
'  German  as  instructors,  to  reduce  the  number  of  sections 
on  the  average,  to  replace  drill  by  instruction  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  to  give  every  instructor  of  Freshmen  some 
elective  work  with  higher  classes.  It  was  also  found  pos- 
sible to  assign  to  Professor  A.  S.  Hill  a  share  of  the 
instruction  given  to  Sophomores  in  prescribed  rhetoric. 
These  happy  changes  went  into  eflfect  at  the  beginning  of 
the  current  year,  and  will  doubtless  prepare  the  way  for  a 
completer  transformation. 

The  College  lived  quietly  during  1880-81  under  the 
revised  regulations  which  the  Faculty  adopted  in  1879-80, 
at  the  close  of  a  period  of  debate  and  transition  which  had 
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lasted  ten  years.  The  new  regulations  worked  well,  and  no 
proposition  was  made  to  amend  them.  The  experience  of 
the  year  confirms  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  last  Report, 
that  the  regulations  are  likely  to  remain  for  a  considerable 
time  without  fundamental  alteration. 

The  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty,  in  his  report  subjoined, 
again  presents  an  interesting  and  instructive  statement  of 
the  development  and  working  of  the  elective  system.  It 
is  to  be  inferred  from  his  account  of  the  actual  experience 
of  the  College  during  a  period  of  ten  years  that  the  system 
does  not  tend  to  bring  about  the  extinction  of  the  traditional 
studies  called  liberal ;  because  these  studies,  though  pur- 
sued by  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  students  than  formerly, 
are  pursued  by  those  who  choose  them  with  greater  vigor 
and  to  better  purpose  than  they  were  ever  pursued  as 
parts  of  a  prescribed  curriculum.  The  tables  of  the 
Dean  s  report  also  indicate  that  the  scientific  turn  of  mind 
is  comparatively  rare  among  the  young  men  who  enter 
the  College,  a  large  majority  of  the  students  preferring 
languages,  metaphysics,  history,  and  political  science, 
to  mathematics,  physics,  zocJlogy,  and  botany.  Whether 
this  preference  is  the  result  of  genuine  natural  predisposi- 
tion, or  an  effect  of  the  training  supplied  by  the  secondary 
schools,  it  would  be  hard  to  determine.  Finally,  whoever 
reads  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  recorded  in  the  successive  annual  reports  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  Faculty  since  1870,  will  arrive  at 
the  well-grounded  conviction  that  every  extension  of  the 
system  has  been  a  gain  to  the  individual  student,  to  the 
College,  and  to  every  interest  of  education  and  learning ; 
and  will  also  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  few  subjects  still  prescribed  for  all  stu- 
dents will  in  their  turn  become  elective. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  the  Parkman  Professorship 
of  Theology  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Kev.  Francis 
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Greenwood  Peabody,  who  had  been  serving  during  the  year 
with  great  acceptance  as  Lecturer  on  Ethics  and  Homiletics. 
Mr.  Peabody  brings  to  the  professorship  an  unusually 
prolonged  training  in  theology  and  ethics,  successful  ex- 
perience in  preaching,  and  a  strong  interest  in  teaching. 

It  was  the  new  endowment  of  $140,000,  begun  in  the 
spring  of  1879  and  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1880, 
which  enabled  the  Corporation  to  fill  the  Parkman  Profes- 
sorship, and  prevented  the  School  from  falling  into  serious 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  as  the  rate  of  interest  earned 
upon  its  funds,  and  the  income  from  the  Bussey  real  estate, 
fell  year  after  year.  The  School  lives  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  income  of  its  endowments ;  'thus,  in  1880-81  the 
tuition-fees  paid  by  regular  students  did  not  exceed  $800 
in  amount,  and  during  the  current  year  the  amount  of  these 
fees  is  not  greater.  A  rule  that  no  person  should  be 
admitted  as  a  regular  student  unless  he  were  already  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  could  therefore  be  adopted  by  the  Divinity 
School  with  small  pecuniary  sacrifice ;  for  more  than  half 
of  its  regular  students  are  ordinarily  Bachelors.  Special 
students  might,  of  course,  continue  to  be  admitted  without 
any  such  restriction.  The  young  graduate  in  theology, 
unlike  the  young  lawyer  or  physician,  bursts  at  once  into 
full  professional  activity.  There  is  the  more  reason  for 
insisting  that  he  should  be  a  person  of  maturity  of  mind  and 
character  as  well  as  of  thorough  and  ample  training,  and 
for  framing  the  rules  of  a  university  school  of  theology  in 
the  way  best  adapted  to  secure  this  end. 

In  the  last  Report  the  urgent  need  of  a  new  building  for 
the  Law  School  was  briefly  stated,  and  within  a  few  weeks 
a  friend  of  the  University,  whose- name  is  to  be  withheld 
for  the  present,  informed  the  President  that  he  desii^ed  to 
supply  the  need,  and  was  prepared  to  devote  $100,000  to 
the  purpose.  The  Corporation  immediately  began  to  seek 
for  a  suitable  site  for  the  projected  building,  and  after 
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much  consideration,  consultation  with  the  professors  of  the 
School  and  other  persons  interested,  and  some  negotiations 
with  persons  who  had  desirable  sites  for  sale,  decided 
to  place  the  new  building  on  the  northerly  side  of  Holmes 
Place.  To  this  end  it  became  necessary  to  buy  33,380  feet 
of  land,  known  as  the  Royal  Morse  estate,  which  had  a 
narrow  frontage  on  Holmes  Place,  and  on  all  other  sides 
adjoined  land  already  belonging  to  the  Corporation.  This 
purchase  was  effected  at  a  fair  price,  and  a  very  satisfac* 
tory  site  as  regards  aspect,  and  security  against  dust,  noise, 
and  fire  was  thus  secured.  The  plans  of  the  building 
have  been  studied  with  great  care,  and  upon  the  opening 
of  the  coming  spring  the  construction  of  the  building  will 
be  begun. 

Another  pressing  want  of  the  Law  School  remains 
unsupplied,  and  is  affecting  unfavorably  the  development 
of  the  School.  Experience  has  shown  during  the  past  two 
years  that  four  professors,  with  the  aid  of  an  instructor  in 
torts,  cannot  give  the  amount  and  variety  of  instruction 
which  are  needed  to  make  the  three  years'  course  as 
attractive  and  useful  as  possible.  The  income  of  the 
school  from  its  tuition-fees  and  its  small  endowment  is 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  its  expenditures  upon  the  present 
footing;  so  that  the  appointment  of  a  fifth  professor  is 
impossible  without  an  increase  of  resources.  These  are 
the  horns  of  the  dilemma :  to  improve  the  School  and  so 
increase  the  amount  of  the  tuition-fees  a  fifth  professor 
is  needed  ;  to  enable  the  School  to  employ  a  fifth  professor 
more  tuition-fees,  or  other  new  resources,  are  needed. 
The  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  the  adequate  endow- 
ment of  a  new  professorship.  Surely  the  Harvard  Law 
School  has  deserved  well  enough  of  the  community  and 
the  profession  to  count  with  confidence  upon  soon  receiv- 
ing this  addition  to  its  means  of  usefulness. 

The  site  for  the  new  building  of  the  Medical  School  at 
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the  southeastern  comer  of  Boylston  and  Exeter  streets, 
Boston,  was  bought  in  April,  1880 ;  but  some  abortive 
negotiations  about  another  site,  which  the  majority  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  would  have  preferred,  had  it  been  obtain- 
able, put  off  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  building  until 
the  following  autumn.  In  November,  1880,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  plans  was  intrusted  to  Messrs.  Ware  and  Van- 
Brunt,  and  a  large  committee  of  the  Faculty  was  appointed 
to  give  advice  as  to  the  size  and  internal  arrangement  of 
the  building,  and  the  fittings  which  its  peculiar  destination 
would  call  for.  The  desire  of  the  Corporation  and  the 
patient  endeavor  of  the  architects  were  to  devise  a  building 
adapted  in  every  respect,  within  and  without,  to  its  proba- 
ble uses,  so  far  as  they  could  be  foreseen ;  and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  spared  no  pains  in  studying  these 
uses,  and  devising  the  best  means  of  providing  for  them 
with  all  practicable  convenience  and  completeness.  As 
four  fifths  of  the  building  were  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
laboratories  and  lecture-rooms  devoted  to  the  departments 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  histology,  chemistry,  and  surgery, 
the  requirements  in  regard  to  light,  heat,  and  fresh  air 
were  unusually  stringent,  and  the  provision  of  flues,  drains, 
and  fittings  for  water,  gas,  and  steam  was  elaborate  and 
peculiar.  It  was  further  necessary  that  the  exterior  of  the 
building  should  be  not  unsuitable  to  the  handsome  quarter 
of  the  city  in  which  it  was  to  be  placed,  and  that  through- 
out  the  structure  every  precaution  should  be  taken  against 
fire.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  to 
find,  when  the  plans  and  estimates  were  completed  after 
six  months'  labor,  that  the  cost  of  the  building  would  not 
be  less  than  $190,000.  After  paying  $83,325  for  the  site, 
there  remained  of  the  money  raised  by  subscription  in 
1874-75,  with  its  accumulations,  a  little  less  than  $90,000. 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  Medical  Faculty,  moved  by 
the  hopefulness  of  a  few  of  their  number,  resolved  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  raise   another  considerable 
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sum  by  subscription,  and  in  three  weeks  two  members  of 
the  Faculty,  almost  unaided,  procured  the  subscription  of 
$103,720.  Work  was  begun  upon  the  building  early  in 
June  last,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  whole  building  will  be 
ready  for  occupation  by  the  first  of  January,  1883. 

The  next  thing  which  needs  to  be  done  for  the  Medical 
School  is  to  procure  scholarship  funds  and  endowments 
for  its  professorships,  or  a  large  permanent  fund,  the 
income  of  which  shall  be  applicable  to  salaries.  So  long 
as  medical  schools  are  conducted  as  private  ventures  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  physicians  and  surgeons  who  have 
united  to  form  a  corporation  or  a  faculty,  the  community 
ought  not  to  endow  them ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  public  that  medical  education  should  be 
conducted  in  that  way.  The  experience  of  the  past  hun- 
dred years  in  this  country  proves  that  such  medical  schools 
will  not  be  endowed.  While  several  millions  of  dollars  are 
yearly  devoted  to  education  in  arts  and  in  theology  by 
intelligent  and  public-spirited  men  and  women,  hardly  any- 
thing is  given  for  education  in  medicine ;  because  almost 
all  American  medical  schools  are  organized  and  carried  on 
as  commercial  adventures.  In  1871  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  a  private  venture,  and 
became  a  constituent  department  of  the  University,  devoted, 
like  the  other  departments,  to  the  advancement  of  science 
and  learning,  and  to  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of 
human  life.  Since  that  year  it  has  received  by  gift  and 
bequest  $270,000 ;  but  this  sum,  though  considerable,  is 
not  one  third  of  the  endowment  which  it  urgently  needs. 
The  objects  of  endowment  in  medical  education  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  other  departments  of  education, 
namely,  to  provide  permanent  means  of  securing  the  most 
competent  persons  for  its  professorial  chairs,  of  helping 
poor  students  of  rare  capacity,  and  of  advancing  knowl- 
edge by  new  researches.  It  is  the  primary  object  of  medi- 
cal science  and  art  to  defend  and  improve  the  life  that 
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now  is,  —  the  life  of  the  individual,  of  the  family,  and  of 
society;  but  since  it  is  impossible  to  separate  physical 
from  mental  and  moral  well-being,  the  domain  of  medical 
science  is  really  co-extensive  with  human  nature.  What- 
ever motives  influence  benevolent  persons  to  endow  insti- 
tutions which  teach  the  humanities  or  theology  should  also 
avail  for  the  endowment  of  medical  education.  The  seed 
and  the  fruit,  the  planting  and  the  harvesting,  may  be  dif- 
ferent in  kind ;  but  these  various  cultures  all  have  in  view 
a  common  end,  namely,  the  improvement  of  man's  high 
estate. 

The  Dental  School  continues  to  send  out  year  by  year 
a  few  well-instructed  dentists,  but  is  quite  unable  to  pay 
its  professors  and  instructors  any  salaries.  The  attempt 
made  during  the  year  to  raise  the  sum  of  f  30,000  for  the 
School  did  not  succeed ;  but  last  summer  a  number  of  the 
graduates,  who  are  all  men  still  young,  subscribed  $1,900 
for  its  benefit,  most  of  the  subscriptions  being  payable  in 
five  annual  instalments.  This  evidence  of  affection  and 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  best  know  what  the 
School  has  been,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  was  peculiarly  wel- 
come to  the  Corporation  and  Faculty.  There  is,  undoubt- 
edly, some  difference  of  opinion  among  dentists  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  training  which  a  young  man  who 
means  to  be  a  dentist  should  receive.  Some  dentists  main- 
tain that  a  dentist,  like  an  oculist^  is  a  physician  with  n 
specialty,  and  that  nothing  short  of  the  full  course  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  can  be  satisfactory ;  others 
say  that  a  dentist  is  simply  a  fine  mechanic,  and  that  there 
is  little  use  of  any  training  except  that  of  the  eye  and 
hand.  The  Dental  School  occupies  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion, which  satisfies  neither  of  these  extreme  parties.  It 
nhould,  perhaps,  be  considered  by  those  who  maintain  that 
the  dentist  should  receive  the  same  long  and  costly  train- 
ing as  the  physician,  that  a  dentist  cannot  work  so  many 
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hours  a  day,  so  many  days  in  the  year,  or  so  many  years,  as 
a  physician ;  and  that  the  dentist  also  differs  from  the  sur- 
geon, oculist,  or  other  specialist  in  medicine,  in  that  he  is 
not  called  upon  to  take  such  grave  responsibilities,  and 
therefore  does  not  have  opportunities  for  charging  large 
fees;  in  short,  that  the  dentist's  occupation  does  not 
promise,  on  the  average,  so  good  an  income  for  so  long 
a  time  as  the  physician's,  and  therefore  will  not  justify 
so  costly  a  preparation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  every  dentist  needs  to  know  something 
of  chemistry,  physiology,  histology,  and  anatomy,  and  that 
coarse  and  ignorant  men,  however  good  mechanics  they 
may  be,  are  not  suited  for  a  calling  which  is  supported 
chiefly  by  the  better  educated  part  of  the  community.  As 
a  mere  question  of  university  organization,  a  separate  Den- 
tal School,  or  a  Dental  Faculty  distinct  from  the  Medical 
Faculty,  is  by  no  means  indispensable  to  the  maintenance 
of  thorough  instruction  in  dentistry,  and  the  conferring  of 
a  dental  degree.  The  same  instruction  which  is  now  pro- 
vided might  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  and  the  degree  of  D.M.D.  still  be  conferred  upon 
conditions  very  similar  to  those  which  now  obtain. 

In  the  last  Report  an  irregularity  was  pointed  out  which, 
though  not  very  harmful,  still  required  correction,  —  the 
irregularity,  namely,  that  persons  entered  the  Scientific 
School  as  special  students  for  no  other  reason  than  to  gain 
admittance  without  examination  to  College  classes,  under 
the  general  rule  that  a  member  of  one  department  of  the 
University,  who  pays  the  full  fee  of  $150  a  year,  may  take 
any  courses  of  instruction  in  any  other  department  which 
he  is  found  competent  to  pursue,  except  special  laboratory 
courses.  This  irregularity  has  been  corrected  by  making 
a  change  in  the  rules  concerning  special,  or  unmatricu- 
lated,  students  in  the  College.  From  1876-77  to  1880-81 
indusive  a  few  persons  had  been  each  year  admitted  to 
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the  College  without  examination,  to  pursue  any  studies,  at 
choice,  for  which  they  were  found  competent.  These  per- 
sons were  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  were  classed  as 
unmatriculated  students  ;  but  no  person  was  thus  admitted 
who  was  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  College 
Faculty  last  year  repealed  this  restriction  as  to  age ;  so 
that  the  College,  like  every  other  department  except  the 
Medical  School,  now  stands  open,  without  any  barriers 
in  the  form  of  admission-requisitions,  to  all  special  stu- 
dents who  are  not  candidates  for  any  degree.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  this  change  of  rule  was  that  the  number 
of  unmatriculated  students  in  the  College  rose  from  15  in 
1880-81  to  34  in  1881-82,  while  the  number  of  special 
students  in  the  Scientific  School  fell  from  26  in  1880-81 
to  17  in  1881-82. 

It  has  been  noticeable  for  several  years  past  that  about 
one  half  of  the  regular  students  in  the  Scientific  School 
pursue  the  four  years*  course  in  natural  history.  The 
facilities  offered  by  the  School  to  students  of  natural 
science  ai'e  ample,  and  the  amount  and  variety  of  the 
instruction  given  are  great ;  but  the  course  does  not  lead 
to  any  well-defined  career,  so  that  the  number  of  students 
who  pursue  it  must  necessarily  be  small.  Very  few  sec- 
ondary schools  employ  any  special  teacher  of  natural  sci- 
ence, —  to  their  shame  be  it  said.  For  competent  teachers 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  elementary  mathematics  there  is  a 
large  and  steady  demand^  but  for  well-trained  teachers  of 
botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  and  physics,  as  for  teachers  of 
English  and  history,  the  demand  is  very  small  and  uncer- 
tain. The  graduates  in  engineering  have  of  late  been  few 
in  number,  but  they  have  been  thoroughly  taught,  and 
have  promptly  found  appropriate  employment. 

By  the  munificence  of  Mi's.  Samuel  Hooper,  the  fund 
of  the  Sturgis- Hooper  Pi-ofessorship  of  Geology  was  in- 
creased, March  30,  1881,  by  the  sum  of  $30,000,  so  that 
it  now  amounts  to  $100,000.    The  income  of  the  fund  is 
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to  be  paid  to  the  professor  as  salary  up  to  $5,000,  and  the 
excess  of  the  income,  if  any,  over  that  sum  is  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  expenses  of  the  department  under  the 
direction  of  the  professor.  In  the  following  June  the  Cor- 
poration received  from  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney  a  proposi- 
tion to  give  to  the  President  and  Fellows,  for  the  use  of 
the  Sturgis-Hooper  Professorship,  his  geological  and  geo- 
graphical library  and  collections  (other  than  mineralogical) 
upon  the  conditions:  (1)  That  the  full  salary  of  the  Pro- 
fessorship be  paid  to  him  during  his  life ;  (2)  that  the 
Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  provide 
the  necessary  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  said  professor,  and 
for  his  collections  and  library;  and  (3)  that  Professor 
Whitney's  successors  be  appointed  upon  nominations  made 
by  the  said  Faculty.  In  the  following  July  the  Corporation 
voted  that  they  should  accept  Professor  Whitney's  library 
and  collections  upon  the  terms  proposed. 

During  the  year  1880-81  the  subscription  towards  a 
new  endowment  for  the  Botanic  Garden  was  increased  by 
about  $20,000,  making  the  whole  amount  thus  far  secured 
$42,265.  The  estimates  made  by  the  Director  in  1879 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sum  needed  in  order  to 
put  the  Garden  upon  a  firm  footing  was  $80,000,  and  it  is 
certain  that  these  estimates  were  not  too  high.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  present  year  the  vnll  of  the  late  John  A. 
Lowell,  a  constant  supporter  and  friend  of  the  Garden,  has 
been  found  to  contain  a  bequest  in  its  favor,  to  make  per- 
manent the  annual  gift  of  $1,000,  which  Mr.  Lowell,  in  his 
lifetime,  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  anonymously  to  the 
Treasurer.  The  income  of  this  bequest  will  not,  however, 
be  a  new  resource. 

The  herbarium  and  library  make  such  important  parts  of 
the  botanical  establishment  which  is  situated  at  the  Gar- 
den, that  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  include  in  the 
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annual  report  of  the  Director  a  report  on  the  progress  of 
the  herbarium  and  library  by  the  Curator  and  Librarian. 

The  net  income  of  the  Bussey  Trust  Fund  was  no  better 
in  1880-81  than  in  1879-80 ;  but  the  instruction  given  in 
the  Bussey  Institution  was  all  maintained.  Mr.  Edward 
Burgess  again  gave  to  the  School  his  valuable  services 
as  Instructor  in  Entomology.  The  School  exhibits  this 
phenomenon :  Six  competent  teachers  give  instruction 
in  the  branches  of  science  on  which  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture depend,  and  in  the  arts  of  farming  and  gar- 
dening; the  tuition-fee  is  remitted,  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  in  the  founder  s  will,  to  any  student  who  is 
unable  to  pay  it ;  the  School  is  well  supplied  with  the 
appliances  and  collections  necessary  to  give  all  its  students 
practice  in  horticulture,  indoors  and  out,  laboratory  work  in 
chemistry,  botany,  entomology,  and  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology of  domestic  animals,  and  field-work  in  botany  and 
entomology ;  the  students  of  the  School  have  also  the  right 
to  attend  any  courses  of  instruction  given  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University  which  they  are  competent  to  pur- 
sue ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  School  has  on  the  average 
about  six  students  a  year.  The  publication  of  the  Bulletin 
has  been  suspended  for  lack  of  money  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  researches  and  the  cost  of  printing.  It  does  not  seem 
probable  that  the  real  estate  in  which  the  Bussey  Fund 
must  be  kept  invested,  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Bussey,  will 
again  yield  within  any  assignable  period  the  net  income  in 
reliance  upon  which  the  Bussey  Institution  was  opened  in 
1871.*  Sooner  or  later  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  interest 
of  the  Law  School,  Divinity  School,  and  Bussey  Institu- 
tion, to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  permission  to  sell  cer- 
tain detached  parcels  of  land  belonging  to  the  Trust  which 
now  yield  no  income,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  remoter 

*  From  ^,000  to  $35,600  a  year,  of  which  one  half  went  to  the  Bussey  Insd- 
tution,  one  fourth  to  the  Law  School,  and  one  fourth  to  the  Dirmity  School. 
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portions  of  the  estate  at  West  Roxbury.     The  Fund  is 
charged  with  annuities  to  the  amount  of  $6,800  a  year. 

Pending  the  decision  of  the  city  of  Boston  on  the  ques- 
tion of  making  a  contract  with  the  University  for  the  use 
of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public 
parks,  the  Director  of  the  Arboretum  has  not  attempted  to 
do  any  work  except  to  care  for  and  increase  the  planta- 
tions where  they  now  stand  in  the  reserved  grounds  of  the 
Bussey  Institution,  and  to  keep  up  the  exchanges  with 
other  institutions.  The  special  herbarium  and  museum 
connected  with  the  Arboretum  have  been  much  increased 
in  size  and  value  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Robinson. 

The  chief  events  of  the  year  in  the  Library  were  the 
conversion  of  the  Library  Bulletin  into  a  Bulletin  of  the 
University ;  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  ordering  through 
the  Library  all  books  to  be  bought  for  any  department  of 
the  University  except  the  Law  School,  and  of  cataloguing 
at  the  Library  all  books  received  by  any  department; 
the  improvement  of  the  vaulted  cellar  of  the  original 
Gore  Hall  so  as  to  gain  at  moderate  expense  a  large  and 
dry  store-room  for  bound  newspapers  and  duplicates ;  the 
opening  of  the  Library  on  Sunday  afternoons ;  the  issue 
of  the  University  Calendar ;  and  the  receipt  of  the  books 
bequeathed  to  the  President  and  Fellows  by  the  late 
Thomas  Carlyle  (see  Appendix  IIL).  The  subjoined 
report  of  the  Librarian  deals  with  all  these  matters  in 
detail,  and  also  exhibits  the  number  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets added  during  the  year  to  the  various  collections 
which  make  up  the  University  Library,  shows  that  the  use 
of  books  in  Gore  Hall* is  increasing,  and  describes  the 
progress  made  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  Library,  and 
in  the  catalogues. 

Unless  means  can  shortly  be  found  to  reconstruct  the 
interior  of  the  main  hall,  which  is  now  used  as  the  reading- 
room,  the  work  of  classifying  and  arranging  the  books  by 
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subjects  in  the  new  stack  will  have  to  be  suspended ;  for 
a  large  space  in  the  stack  is  now  occupied  by  books  which 
are  to  be  restored  to  the  original  building.  The  Corpora- 
tion hold  one  fund  which  can  ultimately  be  devoted  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  interior  of  Gore  Hall,  namely,  the 
Gore  Annuity  Fund,  which  amounted,  August  31, 1881,  to 
$20,776.07.  From  this  fund  the  recent  improvements  in 
the  basement  of  the  building  were  paid  for. 

The  force  employed  in  the  catalogue  department  proper 
has  been  reduced,  rather  than  increased,  of  late  years,  and 
is  hardly  able  to  do  more  than  catalogue  the  new  books 
and  pamphlets  received  and  to  correct  the  two  catalogues 
(of  authors  and  subjects)  as  the  revision  of  the  subject- 
catalogue  and  the  rearrangement  of  the  books  in  the  new 
stack  proceed.  There  is  a  considerable  mass  of  books  in 
the  Library  which  have  never  been  catalogued  upon  the 
short  cards ;  and  the  present  force  is  not  large  enough  to 
attack  this  mass  with  any  hope  of  rapid  progress.  As  the 
card  catalogues  increase  in  bulk,  it  becomes  very  plain 
that  a  catalogue  made  of  printed  slips  attached  to  the 
pages  of  a  bound  scrap-book  in  such  a  way  that  they 
could  be  easily  shifted  would  be  much  more  compact  and 
convenient. 

The  second  of  the  Bibliographical  Contributions  issued 
by  the  Library  during  the  year  was  a  list  of  the  publications 
of  Harvard  University  and  its  officers  during  the  ten  years 
from  1870  to  1880.  This  list  exhibits  the  number,  scope, 
and  volume  of  the  official  publications  of  the  University, 
and  the  productiveness  of  its  officers  of  instruction  and 
government  in  the  various  fields  of  literature  and  science. 
The  President  invites  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers and  of  all  the  graduates  and  friends  of  the  University 
to  this  significant  list. 

The  subscription  of  1878,  which  gave  to  the  Observatory 
$5,000  a  year  for  five  years,  has  thus  far  been  very  economi- 
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cally  and  profitably  employed.  The  staff  included  during 
the  past  year  ten  men  and  six  women ;  all  the  principal 
instruments  were  in  active  use ;  good  progress  was  made 
ia  the  reduction  of  the  observations ;  and  Volume  XIII.  of 

•  

the  Annals  will. shortly  be  issued.  The  subjoined  report 
of  the  Director  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the 
Tarious  work  accomplished  during  the  year,  and  conveys 
a  vivid  picture  of  scientific  research  planned  with  intelli- 
gence and  prosecuted  with  enthusiasm.  In  two  years  more 
the  subscription  of  1878  will  be  exhausted ;  and  it  is  for 
the  friends  of  the  Observatory  to  consider,  well  in  advance 
of  the  actual  need,  how  the  activity  of  the  establishment 
is  to  be  maintained. 

The  large  addition  to  the  Museum  which  the  Curator  is 
building  at  his  own  expense  was  finished  externally,  and 
the  grounds  surrounding  it  were  graded,  during  the  year 
1880-81  ;  but  the  interior  will  not  be  finished  before 
January,  1883.  There  is  great  advantage,  in  a  building 
which  is  to  be  filled  with  tight  cases  and  drawers  for  the 
exhibitioa  and  storage  of  apparatus,  models,  or  specimens, 
in  letting  the  brick  walls  stand  at  least  six  months  after 
the  roof  is  made  tight  before  they  are  plastered,  and  in 
allowing  a  similar  interval  to  intervene  between  the  fin- 
ishing  of  the  plastering  and  the  putting  in  of  the  wood- 
work. 

The  publications  of  the  Museum  for  the  year  1880-81 
greatly  exceed  in  bulk  and  value  those  of  any  previous 
year,  and  include  important  researches  in  physical  geog- 
raphy, geology,  and  zoology.  Two  valuable  collections  of 
invertebrate  palaeozoic  fossils  have  been  bought  during 
the  year;  and  two  experienced  collectors  were  engaged 
during  the  open  season  in  collecting  fossil  vertebrates  and 
cretaceous  plants  for  the  Museum  at  some  of  the  rich 
localities  of  Western  Kansas.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Curator  to  make  the  Museum  as  rich  in  geological  mate- 
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rial  as  in  zoological,  and  the   year  1880-81   saw  good 
progress  made  in  this  direction. 

When  the  northwestern  corner  block  of  the  building  is 
ready  for  occupancy,  the  number  of  exhibition-rooms  open 
to  the  public  will  be  rapidly  and  considerably  increased. 
The  plans  to  this  end  were  made  long  since,  and  much  of 
the  preparatory  work  has  already  been  done. 

Last  spring  it  wa.s  made  known  to  the  Corporation 
through  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  that  a  friend  of  the 
University  stood  ready  to  build  a  physical  laboratory  at 
a  cost  of  $115,000,  provided  that  a  permanent  fund  of 
$75,000  were  raised,  the  income  of  which  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  running  expenses  of  the  laboratory. 
This  munificent  offer  the  Corporation  were,  of  course, 
eager  to  accept,  and  they  at  once  set  on  foot  a  subscription 
for  the  current  expense  fund,  on  the  procuring  of  which 
the  principal  gift  was  conditioned.  To  the  present  time 
only  $30,000  have  been  subscribed  toward  that  fund. 
The  offer  is  still  open,  but  the  Corporation,  not  knowing 
how  long  it  will  remain  so,  are  very  anxious  to  further 
that  subscription. 

In  studying  the  question  of  sites  for  two  large  build- 
ings—  the  Law  School  and  the  proposed  physical  labora- 
tory —  the  Corporation  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  University  may  best  extend  itself  northward  from  Kirk- 
land  Street  and  Holmes  Place.  It  already  owns  land  in  that 
direction  quite  equal  in  area  to  the  College  Yard,  and  the 
acquisition  of  certain  parcels  needed  to  make  the  shape 
and  boundaries  of  its  territory  satisfactory  will  be  facili- 
tated by  the  fact  that  the  part  of  Cambridge  which  lies 
not  north  but  west  of  the  College  is  already  considered  the 
most  desirable  for  private  residences. 

Sever  Hall  was  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  the  whole  College  —  teachei's  and  students — entered 
with  great  satisfaction  upon  the  enjoyment  of  this  munifi- 
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cent  gift  Before  the  building  was  finished  and  furnished 
the  unrestricted  Sever  Fund  of  ^20,000  was  drawn  upon 
to  the  extent  of  $11,000;  but  if  the  whole  of  that  fund 
had  been  spent  upon  the  monumental  building  which 
bears  the  Sever  name,  the  use  of  the  fund  could  not  have 
been  considered  other  than  appropriate.  As  the  public 
finds  it  hard  to  understand  how  an  institution  which  re- 
ceives such  great  gifts  as  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  and 
Sever  Hall  can  be  constantly  embarrassed  for  lack  of 
money,  it  may  be  instructive  to  mention  that  the  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  Gymnasium  in  1880-81,  including  the 
salary  of  the  Director,  was  $4,843,11,  and  the  expenses 
for  the  year  in  Sever  Hall,  with  no  allowance  made  for 
insurance  or  repairs,  amounted  to  $2,347.20.  In  other 
words,  these  two  most  useful  and  desirable  gifts  have 
involved  the  Corporation  in  a  new  annual  expenditure 
representing  the  income  of  about  $140,000 ;  but  this  new 
principal  the  Corporation  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  1881,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.D., 
University  Lecturer  on  Pedagogy  for  the  year  1880-81, 
gave  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  Saturday  mornings  at 
Wesleyan  Hall,  Boston,  to  an  audience  composed  chiefly 
of  teachers.  The  action  of  the  University  in  directing 
attention  to  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  and  in  causing 
Dr.  Hall's  lectures  to  be  delivered  at  a  time  and  place 
convenient  for  the  teachers  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity,  was 
received  with  favor  by  many  persons  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  the  Corporation  received,  at  the  close  of 
the  course,  the  public  thanks  of  the  teachers  who  had 
attended  it 

In  April  last,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  Esq.,  made  an  offer 
to  the  Corporation  to  provide,  without  cost  to  the  Col- 
lege, a  series  of  six  orchestral  concerts  in  Sanders  Theatre 
during  the  winter  of  1881-82,  at  a  price  not  to  exceed 
fifty  cents   for  the  single  admission.      The  Corporation 
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gladly  accepted  this  generous  oflfer,  and  placed  Sanders 
Theatre  at  Mr.  Higginson's  disposal  on  such  days  as  he 
should  select.  These  concerts  have  already  begun ;  they 
cultivate  the  taste  for  good  music,  and  bring  an  exquisite 
enjoyment  within  the  reach  of  slender  purses. 

In  May,  1881,  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  was 
performed  in  Greek  in  Sanders  Theatre  by  students  of  the 
University,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  instructors  in  elocu- 
tion. To  the  preparations  for  this  performance  the  most 
assiduous  labor  was  given  during  several  months  by  the 
professors  connected  with  the  departments  of  Greek  and 
Music,  the  actors,  and  the  singers.  New  music  of  modem 
form  was  composed  for  the  choruses  of  Sophocles,  and  was 
sung  with  orchestral  accompaniment  by  a  chorus  of  fifteen 
students,  assisted  by  a  supplementary  chorus  composed 
chiefly  of  graduates.  The  costumes,  scenery,  and  appoint- 
ments were  all  carefully  studied.  The  actual  performance, 
thus  conscientiously  prepared,  was  dignified,  impressive, 
and  memorable.  Six  thousand  persons  witnessed  the  five 
performances  with  grave  interest  and  delight. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  College  proper  gives 
much  concern  to  the  Corporation.  The  withdrawal  of 
nearly  $100,000  from  the  free  capital  in  1875-76,  to  pay 
for  the  extension  of  Gore  Hall,  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  its  invested  funds  (two  per  cent  in  seven  years), 
and  the  heavy  additional  expenses  which  it  has  been  yearly 
obliged  to  incur,  taken  in  connection  with  the  cessation 
since  1876-77  of  the  former  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  students,  have  occasioned  three  deficits  within  the  past 
four  years.  These  three  deficits  have  taken  from  the  free 
capital  of  the  College  nearly  $50,000.  To  be  sure,  no  such 
loss  would  appear  if  the  total  capital  of  the  College  on 
September  1,  1877,  were  compared  with  the  total  capital  on 
September  1, 1881 ;  because  in  that  interval  new  gifts  of  un- 
restricted funds  have  been  received  to  an  amount  somewhat 
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greater  than  $50,000 ;  but  it  remains  strictly  true,  never- 
theless, that  the  College  has  been  living  beyond  its  income 
for  four  years,  to  the  average  amount  of  $12,500  a  year. 
The  deficit  for  1880-81,  amounting  to  $34,469.19,  is  the 
largest  which  the  College  has  ever  incurred,  and  has 
forced  the  Corporation  to  consider  anxiously  the  measures 
necessary  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  reduction 
of  capital.  After  deducting  from  the  deficit  all  those  ex- 
penses of  the  year  which  can  properly  be  called  extraor- 
dinary, there  remains  an  excess  of  current  expenses  over 
receipts  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $15,000.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  current  year  a  gift  of  $100,000,  derived 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Eben  Wright,  has  been  received 
from  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Esq.,  who  has  directed  that 
the  income  go  towards  the  cost  of  administration  and  ser- 
vice in  the  Library.  As  the  College  bears  the  whole  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  Library,  this  most  timely  gift  will 
relieve  the  College  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  income 
to  be  derived  from  it,  namely,  by  $4,000  a  year  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1882.  The  Corporation  will  this  year  cut  off  certain 
expenses  in  the  Library  of  recent  origin,  and  charge  their 
just  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  Gymnasium  and  of 
clerk  hire  in  the  Bursar's  office  to  the  Divinity,  Law,  and 
Scientific  Schools ;  and  next  year  will  in  addition  charge 
special  fees  for  supplies  to  all  students  who  work  in  labora- 
tories, and  abolish  a  few  unimportant  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, the  loss  of  which,  they  believe,  will  not  be  seriously 
felt.  They  see  some  reason  to  believe,  moreover,  that  the 
number  of  students  will  next  year  increase.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  impossible  to  avoid  a  large  deficit  for  the  current 
vear. 

m 

While  the  Corporation  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  the  recurrence  of  large  deficits,  they  wish  to 
inform  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  College  that  the  ex- 
penditures which  have  caused  the  deficits  of  the  past  four 
years  were,  in  their  judgment,  expedient  and  in  some  sense 
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necessary,  and  that  reduction  of  the  present  scale  of  expen- 
diture cannot  be  effected  without  loss  and  injury  to  the 
institution.  To  prevent  such  reduction,  new  funds  would 
be  needed  to  a  total  amount  not  less  than  $250,000,  the 
income  of  which  should  be  applicable  to  the  salaries  of 
teachers  or  administrative  officers,  to  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration and  service  in  the  Gymnasium,  Chapel,  or  Library, 
or  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  College,  The  Class 
Subscription  Fund  is  just  such  a  fund,  and  the  Corporation 
observe  with  regret  that  subscriptions  to  that  fund  have  of 
late  years  slackened.  The  last  instalment  of  $20,000  was 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  in  1878,  and  the  contributions  of  the 
graduating  classes  have  fallen  off  very  much  since  1877.* 

Very  few  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States  publish  annual  reports  of  their  doings  and  their  con- 
dition, although  the  practice  is  growing  in  favor.  They 
might  very  properly  be  compelled  to  publish  annual  finan- 
cial statements,  by  a  modification  in  the  laws  concerning 
exemption  from  taxation,  —  a  modification  which  is  for 
other  reasons  desirable.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement 
in  the  legislation  concerning  exemption,  if  no  church, 
school,  college,  asylum,  or  hospital  could  claim  exemption 
unless  it  deposited  with  the  proper  State  official  every  year 
an  intelligible  statement  in  print  of  its  financial  transac- 
tions and  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  its  property.  The 
ground  upon  which  any  institution  is  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion is  that  it  is  doing  work  of  public  utility.  Now,  there 
is  no  work  of  genuine  public  utility. which  will  not  be  fur- 
thered by  complete  publicity ;  so  that  the  State,  by  insist- 
ing on  annual  returns  from  exempted  institutions,  would 


•  Class  of  1877  subscribea  $6,036.  No.  of  subscribers,  92. 

a     M  1878         u           1^30^  it           **            30. 

"   "  1879    "     3,426.  "     "     70. 

"  "  1880    "     2.620.  "     "     57. 

"   "  1881    "      856.  "     "     17. 
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do  nothing  but  good  to  institutions  which  ought  to  be 
exempted. 

The  usual  information  concerning  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  the  honors,  prizes,  and  degrees  given  in  1880- 
81,  together  with  a  list  of  the  examining  committees  ap- 
pointed for  that  year  by  the  Board  of  Overseers,  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  (V.-VIII.).  The  attention  of  the 
Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following  Reports 
from  the  Deans  of  the  several  Faculties,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Academic  Council,  the  Librarian,  the  Directors  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  Observatory,  and 
the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 


CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  President. 


Cambrij>ob,  Jan.  4,  1882. 
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REPORTS 


OF  THB 

DEANS  OF  THE  FACULTIES,  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
ACADEMIC  COUNCIL,  THE  LIBRARIAN,  THE  DIRECTORS 
OF  THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN,  THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM, 
AND  THE  OBSERVATORY,  AND  THE  CURATOR  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE    ZOOLOGY. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  the  following  report  upon  the  administration  of  Harvard 
College  during  the  academic  year  1880-81. 

The  number  of  undergraduates  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
was  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  The  changes  of  all  kinds  in 
the  composition  of  the  College  classes,  from  October,  1880,  to 
October,  1881,  were  as  follows :  — 


Present  Oct, 

1880. 

Tjeft  the  Class. 

Admitted 
Oct.,  1881. 

Present  Oct.,  1881. 

Seniors     .    . 

.  196 

Class  Graduated. 

•  • 

«    • 

Juniors     .    . 

.  186 

12 

8 

Seniors     ...  182 

Sophomores  . 

.  204 

14 

17 

Juniors     ...  207 

Freshmen .    . 

.  243 

88 

12 

Sophomores  .    .  217 

829 

New  Class. 

Freshmen.    .    .  217 

823 

Of  the  whole  number  of  students  set  down  as  having  left 
their  classes,  twenty-nine  either  withdrew  or  were  removed  from 
College,  or  were  dropped  to  some  lower  class,  in  consequence  of 
an  unprofitable  use  of  their  time ;  eight  students  withdrew  by 
reason  of  ill-health ;  and  four  were  advanced  to  higher  classes 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  under  exceptional  circumstances.  Two 
deaths  occurred,  one  by  drowning  in  the  Christmas  recess,  and 
the  other  by  typhoid  fever  near  the  end  of  the  last  summer 
vacation. 
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The  tables  given  on  pages  46-61  show  the  names  of  the  instruc- 
tors in  charge  of  the  various  courses  of  study,  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance  upon  each  at  the  beginning  of  May,  the 
number  of  sections  in  each  course,  and  the  number  of  hours  of 
attendance  per  week,  both  for  student  and  instructor.  The  table 
does  not  include  the  courses  established  for  graduates,  as  these 
courses  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Academic  Council  and 
not  of  the  College  Faculty.  The  table  also  fails  to  include  many 
cases  where  courses  are  pursued  by  students  as  extra  studies,  and 
with  a  degree  of  regularity  which  deserves  notice,  although  no 
responsibility  exists  for  the  performance  of  the  work. 

Instruction  was  given  in  Elocution  to  seventy-seven  Seniors, 
sixty-five  Juniors,  and  fifty-two  Sophomores  by  Mr.  Riddle  and 
Mr.  Ticknor,  and  to  seventy-five  Freshmen  by  Mr.  Sargent  One 
exercise  with  the  instructor  for  fifteen  minutes  was  given  weekly 
to  each  of  the  Seniors  and  Juniors ;  the  Sophomores  met  the 
instructors  in  four  sections,  having  weekly  exercises  of  one  hour, 
and  the  same  method  was  pursued  with  the  Freshmen.  The 
attendance  of  all  these  students  was  entirely  voluntary  and  only 
the  necessary  limit  of  the  time  of  the  instructors  prevented  a 
larger  number  from  availing  themselves  of  the  instruction. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  year  the  Faculty  were  required  to  en- 
force, for  the  first  time,  the  regulation  whereby  no  student  found 
to  be  deficient  in  studies  amounting  to  more  than  seven  hours  of 
recitation  per  week  can  be  advanced  to  the  next  higher  class. 
Under  this  regulation  three  of  the  Juniors  of  1880-81  failed  to 
become  Seniors  and  are  still  Juniors ;  four  Sophomores  failed  in 
like  manner,  and  eleven  Freshmen.  To  these  must  be  added 
seven  Freshmen  who  were  required  to  leave  College  before  the 
end  of  the  year  in  consequence  of  incorrigible  neglect  on  their 
part.  The  number  of  students  thus  removed  from  their  classes 
for  deficient  scholarship,  for  the  last  eight  years,  is  as  follows :  — 


1874. 

18 

1875. 

1876. 
28 

1877. 

17 

1878. 

1879. 
14 

1880. 
22 

1881. 
18 

RemoTed  to  lower  classes  .    . 

19 

25 

Withdrawn  daring  the  year    . 

10 

13 

8 

16 

4 

11 

4 

7 

Total 

23 

82 

86 

88 

29 

25 

26 

25 

Whole  number  of  students . 

706 

716 

776 

823 

818 

819 

813 

829 
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THE  COLLEGE:   DISCIPLINE. 


Of  the  twenty-five  for  1881,  sixteen  are  now  in  College  pur- 
suing their  studies  for  the  degree,  and  in  several  cases  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  well-grounded  hope  of  ultimate  restoration  to  their 
original  classes.  In  three  cases  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  the 
Faculty,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  present  regulation, 
restored  students  who  had  been  dropped  from  their  classes  in 
some  former  year,  their  deficiencies  being  either  made  up  or 
satisfactorily  reduced,  and  evidence  of  substantial  improvement 
being  given ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  examples 
are  now  exerting  a  salutary  influence  upon  students  at  present 
suffering  under  the  same  penalty. 

Of  the  Seniors  presenting  themselves  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  thirteen  failed  to  receive  the  degree.  Two  of  them  were 
deficient  in  studies  of  the  Senior  year  alone,  seven  others  in 
studies  of  more  than  one  year,  and  four  were  so  heavily  in  arreai*8 
that  their  names  were  finally  withdrawn.  For  the  past  seven 
years  the  number  of  Seniors  failing  to  obtain  the  degree  by  rea- 
son of  failure  in  scholarship  has  been  as  follows :  — 


1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

Passed  in  all  their  work .    .    . 
Failed,  but  can  make  up     .    . 
Failed,  and  must  repeat  the  year 

188 

11 

2 

136 
6 
3 

170 

17 
2 

144 

11 

4 

189 
6 

•  • 

162 
6 

.  * 

182 
0 

>  • 

Few  cases  of  discipline  occurred  during  the  year,  and  in  only 
two  of  them^did  the  Faculty  find  it  necessary  to  inflict  the  penalty 
of  suspension.  In  one  instance  a  grave  offence  against  good 
order  was  punished  by  suspension  for  four  months,  and  in  the 
other  dishonesty  at  an  examination  led  to  a  like  sentence.  This 
greatly  diminished  use  of  the  only  effective  penalty  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Faculty  is  in  considerable  part  due  to  a  change  of 
system  which  has  swept  away  many  offences  once  enumerated 
in  the  regulations ;  but  it  is  also  in  part  due  to  a  substantial 
improvement  in  the  general  tone  of  the  College,  which  has  made 
cases  of  disorder  less  frequent.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  mass  of  the  students  have  responded  with  proper  feeling  to 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Faculty  to  preserve  good  order  by  a  better 
public  sentiment  rather  than  by  surveillance  and  a  code,  and  that 
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a  gain  has  been  made  not  merely  in  the  outward  observance  of 
decornm,  but  in  character  and  the  ability  for  self-control.  That 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvement,  no- 
body can  doubt  who  considers  the  conditions  under  which  eight 
hundred  young  men  are  gathered  together  in  Cambridge;  but 
what  has  already  been  gained  is  the  complete  justification  of  the 
liberal  policy  pursued  by  the  Faculty,  and  the  best  encouragement 
for  its  continuance. 

The  examination  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  in  1881 
was  conducted  wholly  upon  the*  requirements  under  the  new 
method,  first  used  at  the  examination  in  1878.  The  number  of 
candidates  presented  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  the 
results  as  compared  with  those  in  previous  years  under  the  same 
method  were  as  follows :  — 


1878. 
133  Candidates. 

1879. 
179  Candidates. 

1880. 
2%  Candidates. 

1881. 
258  Caodidatet. 

Percoitag*   fktling 
in  each  study. 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1861 


MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS. 


5 
1 

u 


14 

8 

14 

8 


0 


7.5 
11 

e 

6 


d  • 

ll 
§•1 


29 
20 
17 
12 


I 


I 


18 
23 
17 
18 


t 


Ot 


to 
IS 


20 
18 
15 
15 


s 


13 

14.5 

14 

14 


i 


31.5 

28.5 

29 

26 


g 


I 


43 
37 
36 
27 


si 


14 
19 
11 

7 


a 
5 

la- 
la 


19 

28.5 

17 

10 


o 


36 
21 
13 
18 


MAXIMUM    REQUIREMENTS. 


> 

I 


L 


Percentage   fikUing 
in  each  study. 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 


7 
16 
14 
16 


1 

1 

CO 

i 

• 

1 

Latin) 
Com 

» 

1 

• 

a 

1 

15 

17.5 

36 

21 

29 

28 

22 

33 

13 

32.5 

22 

12 

33 

14 

39 

18 

12 

19 

12 

80 

i 

O 

? 


65 
60 
48 
41 


ft4 


a 


38 
48 
18 
16 


57 

24 

9 

27 
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The  following  are  the  general  results  of  the  examination  as 
regards  the  admission  or  the  rejection  of  candidates :  — 


Candidates  offered    .    .    . 
*'  admitted     .    . 

*  "        dear 

"  rejected  .    .    . 


253 

231 

99 

22 


The  combinations  of  maximum  subjects  offered  by  the  candi- 
dates examined  exhibit  no  material  change,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  comparative  statements :  — 


Candidates  under  Method  I. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

[Required  to  ofll^r  the  maximam  in  at  least  ttoo  suttJects.] 

Offered  Maximmn  in 

Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and  Physics    . 

2 

8 

2 

4 

Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics 

4 

8 

15 

14 

Latin,  Greek,  and  Physics     .    .    . 

2 

8 

7 

.5 

Latin,  Mathematics,  and  Physics  . 

2 

.  ■ 

2 

1 

Greek,  Mathematics,  and  Physics  . 

•   • 

1 

•  • 

1 

Latin  and  Greek 

104 

109 

159 

177 

Latin  and  Mathematics 

8 

14 

17 

13 

Latin  and  Physics 

9 

23 

20 

25 

Greek  and  Mathematics    .... 

1 

2 

*  • 

2 

Greek  and  Physics 

1 

1 

4 

•  • 

Mathematics  and  Physics  .    .    . 
Total  number  of  candidates 

6 

15 

10 

11 

188 

179 

286 

258 

The  success  of  candidates  who  offered  themselves  in  1881  for 
a  preliminary  examination  on  a  part  of  the  subjects  required  for 
admission,  and  propose  to  complete  their  work  in  some  future 
year,  is  shown  by  a  statement  giving  the  number  of  subjects  in 
which  such  candidates  passed :  — 
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Preliminsry 
KTsmlnrntJon. 

1 

2 

1 

InSiT 
Subjects. 

In  Seven 
Suljects. 

In  Eight 
Subjects. 

In  Nine 
Subjects. 

In  Ten 
Subjects. 

If 
si 

In  Twelve 
Subjects. 

In  Thirteen 
Subjects. 

ll 

Is 

Xethod  I. 

W9 

133 

16 

20 

12 

15 

18 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

46 

1CT» 

216 

38 

29 

23 

29 

13 

10 

8 

•  • 

•  ■ 

70 

1890.    ...    . 

214 

ao 

24 

81 

88 

22 

10 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

64 

MM 

286 

38 

80 

46 

66 

17 

19 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

46 

Kethod  n. 

1878 

108 

20 

20 

6 

8 

6 

6 

3 

1 

2 

36 

1879 

30 

6 

4 

1 

2 

6 

3 

1 

1 

•  • 

7 

1880 

4 

2 

1 

«  • 

1 

. . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

«  • 

The  proportion  of  candidates  examined  in  each  subject  under 
the  new  method,  and  the  proportion  who  failed  in  each,  are  as 
follows :  — 


Prrfimlnjuy  Exiiminat*n. 

1878, 133  Candidates. 
1879, 215  ,, 

1880, 214  „ 

1881,266 

Percentage  of  the  whole 
nnmber  of  candidates 
who  were  examined  in 
esch  study. 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

Percentage  of  fkilnre 
aoumc  thoee  examined 
in  ea<ui  study. 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 


8 


CO 

a 


95 
88 
S2 
88 


33 
24 
25 
16 


OS 

II 


86 
86 
88 
86 


28 
25 
25 
19 


69 
74 

78 
78 


30 
33 
25 
28 


I 
1 


71 
80 
76 
79 


47 
44 
26 
24 


78 
77 
84 
76 


40 
23 
89 
22 


a 
5 


90 
96 
97 
97 


14 
26 
22 
21 


I 


71 
93 

7 
82 


38 
62 
60 
86 


4> 

a 


29 
55 
46 
46 


72 
78 
61 
41 


8 
H 


71 
65 
61 
74 


20 

15 

7 

17 


82 
69 
68 
61 


34 
53 
84 
19 


i 

I 


60 
56 
64 
64 


26 
13 
21 
17 


9 
i 


6 
7 
6 
6 


50 
14 
80 
14 


A  few  changes  of  some  importance  were  made  in  the  courses  of 
study  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In  place  of  the  course  in  Greek 
and  Latin  Comparative  Philology,  a  course  for  practice  in  speak- 
ing and  writing  Latin  was  established,  to  be  carried  on  by  the  use 
of  the  language  in  the  class-room  in  the  critical  study  of  an  author. 
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and  to  be  conducted  by  Professor  Oreenough  ;  and  an  addi- 
tional course  in  Latin  Prose  Literature,  for  the  purpose  of  rapid 
reading  in  the  Latin  authors,  was  also  established,  to  be  conducted 
by  the  same  instructor.  The  courses  in  Qerman  were  recast,  in 
order  to  secure  greater  consecutiveness  of  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  the  student  his  choice  between  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. In  Philosophy  the  elementary  course  hitherto  given  by 
Professor  Bowen  was  withdrawn  by  him,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty,  in  order  that  the  whole  of  his  valuable  services  might  be 
devoted  to  advanced  instruction.  The  course  in  Ethics  hereto- 
fore given  by  Professor  Peabody  was  discontinued  in  consequence 
of  his  retirement,  and  a  new  course  in  Ethics,  adapted  for  students 
who  have  already  made  some  progress  in  Philosophy,  was  estab- 
lished under  Professor  Palmer,  the  course  heretofore  given  in  the 
English  Philosophy  being  suspended.  Professor  James's  course 
in  the  Philosophy  of  Evolution  was  discontinued,  and  a  course  in 
Psychology  established  in  its  place.  The  first  or  partial  course 
in  Political  Economy  was  discontinued,  it  being  found  that  the 
great  majority  of  students  prefer  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject. 
The  illness  of  Mr.  Hoague  had  caused  the  transfer  of  his  courses 
in  American  Constitutional  and  Political  History  to  Dr.  Snow, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  found  expedient  to  consolidate 
the  two  courses  into  one,  covering  the  whole  period  to  1850. 
And,  finally,  in  the  Fine  Arts  two  consecutive  courses  of  two 
hours'  each  were  established  in  place  of  the  single  course  in  the 
Principles  of  Design  previously  given  by  Mr.  Moore. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  record  that  during  the  last 
year  the  senior  instructors  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  undertook  a 
part  of  the  work  of  instruction  of  the  Freshman  class.  Hereto- 
fore these  officers  have  carried  on  elective  studies  only ;  but  it 
being  believed  by  their  associates  that  greater  efficiency  and  spirit 
might  be  given  to  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year  if  the  profes- 
sors of  the  classical  departments  were  brought  into  contact  with 
the  class.  Professor  Goodwin  read  with  the  Freshmen  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes,  and  Professor  Lane  the  Mostellaria  of  Plautus. 
The  results  were  so  promising  that  the  experiment  is  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  present  year,  and  is  also  to  be  tried  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  prescribed  work  of  the  College  course. 

The  range  of  the  elective  studies  open  to  students  has  been 
considerably  extended  in  the  last  five  years,  chiefly  by  the  addi- 
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tion  of   higher   courses    primarily   established    for    graduates. 
Admission  to  these  courses  has  been  freely  given  to  undergrad- 
uates upon  application,  whenever  ability  to  profit  by  the  study 
has  been  shown ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  resort  to  them  will 
be  further  encouraged  by  the  removal  of  such  distinction  as  now 
exists  between  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses.     Counting 
the  graduate  courses,  then,  with  the  other  elective  studies,  and 
omitting  the  introductory  courses  in  Philosophy,  which  corre- 
spond to  the  course  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics  formerly  prescribed 
for  the  Junior  class,  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week 
from  which  the  student  makes  his  choice  has  risen  from  262  in 
1877-78  to  847  in  1881-82.     In  nearly  every  department  the 
instmction  offered  has  been  enriched,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
by  systematizing  and  consolidating  the  more  elementary  work 
and  increasing  the  superior ;  but  the  most  marked  development 
has  been  the  offering  of  a  greatly  increased  body  of  instruction 
in  the  Semitic  languages  and   Sanskrit,  the  establishment  of 
courses  in  the  classics  fitted  for  advanced  graduate  study,  and  the 
remarkable  extension  of  the  advantages  ofiered  4n  Natural  His- 
tory.   Comparatively  few  students  in  College,  it  may  be  said,  are 

EXERCISES  PER  WEEK  IN  ELECTIVE  COURSES  OFFERED. 
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6 
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SatOeeti. 

i 

8 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

1 

8 

•  • 

i 

3 

•  • 

i 

3 

•  • 

i 

8 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

9 
2 

Hebrew 

Arabic 

•  • 

Stnakrit  and  Zend  .     .    . 

•  • 

8 

8 

6 

3 

3 

3 

6 

6 

11 

10 

ClflMical  PhiloloffT     .     . 

8 

8 

2 

2 

8 

3 

8 

Greek 

24 

26 

22 

23 

25 

23 

28 

24 

26 

29 

25 

Latin 

10 

16 

16 

15 

19 

20 

18 

22 

18 

22 

26 

English 

6 

8 

8 

6 

8 

11 

14 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Gennan 

9 

8 

8 

11 

14 

17 

19 

24 

26 

22 

23 

French 

14 

14 

14 

18 

12 

16 

15 

16 

16 

14 

18 

Italian  and  Spanish     .    . 

11 

11 

11 

14 

17 

17 

17 

19 

20 

20 

20 

Philosophy 

12 

12 

12 

9 

9 

12 

12 

18 

19 

20 

18 

"           Introdactorv . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• . 

•  • 

4 

4 

4 

Ethics 

8 

8 

3 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

3 

8 

3 

Political  Economj  .    .    . 

3 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

9 

9 

7 

Romin  I«aw  ,      .... 

8 
17 

•  • 

17 

8 
20 

8 
20 

3 
23 

8 
28 

3 
26 

4 

19 

4 

24 

5 

29 

Histoiy 

15 

**       Introdnctorj  .    . 

.  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

6 

6 

Mathematics 

21 

24 

20 

24 

20 

28 

24 

28 

80 

26 

26 

Physics 

12 

12 

12 

14 

16 

16 

17 

22 

21 

19 

19 

Chemistry 

Nstnral  History .... 

11 

11 

14 

14 

14 

18 

18 

21 

26 

26 

28 

14 

20 

23 

28 

23 

26 

24 

80 

42 

46 

36 

Music 

8 

6 

8 

11 

14 

11 

12 

18 

18 

16 

14 

Fine  Arts       

6 
228 

9 
240 

4 

266 

6 
262 

9 
808 

8 
887 

6 
366 

8 
347 

168 

Aggregate 

197 

196 
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likely  to  enter  upon  the  extensive  fields  thus  thrown  open  to 
them.  On  this  question  of  numbers  it  is  much  too  early  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion ;  but  all  students  in  College,  it  is  belieyed, 
feel  tlie  effect  of  a  more  stimulating  intellectual  atmosphere, 
created  by  the  presence  and  example  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
highest  pursuits.  Both  as  regards  the  intellectual  activity  of 
students  and  the  quality  of  the  instructing  body,  the  vigorous 
life  of  the  College  hereafter  is  to  be  promoted  most  effectively 
by  the  building  up  of  a  broad  and  solid  structure  of  University 
work. 

Of  the  use  actually  made  of  the  liberty  of  selection  from  this 
increasing  variety  of  courses,  enough  has  been  said  in  former 
reports  to  show  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  studies  are 
chosen  systematically  and  consecutively,  the  actual  disposition  by 
the  student  of  his  three  years  of  elective  study  generally  disclos- 
ing some  settled  plan  of  work,  suggested  either  by  an  original 
bent  of  mind  or  by  his  plans  for  the  future.  The  effect  produced 
by  the  elective  system,  however,  on  the  studies  themselves  must 
continue  to  be  the  subject  of  careful  observation.  Tliat  some 
change  should  take  place  in  the  relative  importance  of  studies 
which  once  held  exclusive  possession  of  the  field,  and  are  now 
compelled  to  share  it  with  others,  was  inevitable.  It  was  also  to 
be  expected  that  with  the  growth  of  the  College  in  numbers,  and 
the  enlargement  of  its  constituency,  it  should  have  a  new  class 
of  students  attracted  by  the  opportunity  of  stepping  aside  from 
the  traditional  subjects.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  actual  amount 
of  change  thus  far  produced  by  these  and  other  influences,  I  now 
present  a  table,  in  continuation  of  one  given  in  my  report  for 
1876-77,  showing  the  proportion  of  time  given  to  the  various 
elective  studies  by  the  classes  electing  them,  for  a  series  of  years. 
The  table  was  constructed  by  carefully  tabulating  the  returns  in 
every  study  and  calculating  from  them  the  proportion,  in  which 
one  thousand  hours  of  attendance  by  students  was  in  fact  divided 
among  the  several  departments,  as  the  result  of  a  free  choice, 
from  the  year  1871-72  to  the  year  1881-82  inclusive. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  returns  on  which  this  table  rests 
are  those  of  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  except  for  1881-82,  the 
figures  formerly  given  for  1877-78  having  been  revised  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity  in  this  particular.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  returns  here  used  in  Philosophy  and  History  do  not 
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PROPORTION  OF  1000  HOURS  TAKEN  IN  EACH  STUDY. 


Sot^)ecta. 


Hebrew,  Sanskrit,  and  ) 
Philology    ....    J 

Greek 

Latin 

Engliah 

German 

French 

Italian  and  Spanish    .    . 

Philosophy 

Ethics 

Political  Economy  .    .    . 

Roman  Law 

History 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Katoral  History .... 

Music 

Hoe  Arts 


114 
166 
22 
88 
128 
28 
16 
18 
66 


102 
60 
76 
62 
86 
7 


1000 


e 


117 

149 
28 

148 

62 

22 

80 

7 

46 
11 

182 
51 
86 
78 
94 
6 


1000 


»T  * 


42 
15 
46 

126 
66 
46 
68 

116 
6 


1000 


«? 

S 


89 
161 

86 
103 

77 

26  38 


8 

72 
140J 
16 
92 
74 


69 
28 
74 
9 
136 
46 
81 
68 
91 
10 
86 


1000 


82 
123 
20 
105 
86 
47 
68 
80 
75 
13 
116 
84 
80 
49 
68 
13 
61 


1000 


^ 


66 
96 
28 

118 

107 
67 
66 
81 
65 
12 

118 

27 

8 

71 

102 
10 
40 


? 


68 
99 
41 
91 
88 
49 
67 
27 
62 
8 

110 
34 
29 
67 

122 

9 

86 


10001000 


? 


6 


74 

102 

31 

110 

77 

67 

49 

40 

64 

4 

74 

36 

15 

64 


74 

83 
65 
115 
66 
48 
30 
41 
66 
8 
105 
83 
24 
65 
90{  114 
16  24 
91   64 


iooo;iooo 


69 
70 
62 

108 
64 
62 
41 
64 
61 
3 

114 
82 
26 
74 

138 
18 
24 


S? 


66 
68 
48 

109 
76 
47 
28 
14 
76 
12 

146 
86 
87 
84 

101 
13 
85 


10001000 


bclade  the  introductory  courses  which,  since  1878-79,  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  work  once  prescribed  in  these  departments. 
Examination  of  the  figures  given  from  year  to  year  will  disclose, 
moreover,  some  remarkable  and  apparently  eccentric  variations, 
easily  explained  by  circumstances  which  are  well  known  but  not 
reducible  to  tabular  statements.  Thus,  the  fluctuation  in  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  Ethics  is  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
popular  coarse  given  for  several  years  by  Professor  Peabody,  and 
the  substitution  of  an  entirely  different  one  under  Professor 
Palmer,  adapted,  as  has  been  said,  only  for  students  who  have  had 
some  preliminary  training.  The  temporary  absence  of  instructors 
and  the  consequent  suspension  of  their  courses  in  some  cases, 
and  other  similar  personal  considerations,  account  for  some  strik- 
ing vicissitudes  in  History  and  in  Natural  History ;  while  the 
varying  attention  given  to  the  Fine  Arts  is  due  mainly  to  an  una- 
voidable reduction  in  the  amount  of  Professor  Norton's  instruc- 
tion, not  yet  wholly  made  up.  Apart  from  such  annual  fluctuations 
aa  tliese,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tendency  for  the  last  five  years  has 
been  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  time  given  to  the  ancient  lan- 
guages. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  current  year,  with 
which  the  table  ends,  is  exceptional  both  as  regards  the  proper- 
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tion  of  time  used  and  the  number  of  students  pursuing  classical 
studies,  which,  as  was  stated  in  my  last  report,  shows  little  loss 
of  ground ;  still,  the  tendency  in  the  series  of  years  is  plainly 
marked,  and  is  no  doubt  indicative  of  the  changed  requirements 
of  the  community.  There  has  been  effected  at  the  same  time  a 
considerable  improvement  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  so  that 
the  mass  of  students  are  carried  to  a  point  not  reached  by  them 
a  few  years  ago ;  but  a  certain  degree  of  attainment  being  passed, 
the  disposition  to  enter  upon  other  studies  must  be  said  to  have 
gained.  Modern  languages  as  a  whole  have  maintained  their 
ground,  without  great  change;  German  holding,  as  heretofore, 
the  leading  place.  Philosophy,  History,  and  the  related  subjects 
have  gained ;  the  gain  being  made  chiefly  by  History,  however. 
Indeed,  Philosophy  has  lost,  unless  we  count  with  it  the  present 
course  in  Ethics,  the  character  of  which  perhaps  connects  it  more 
closely  with  Philosophy  than  with  the  course  for  which  it  is 
nominally  the  substitute.  A  part  of  the  falling  off  for  the  present 
year  is  no  doubt  the  consequence  of  the  temporary  suspension 
of  the  course  in  English  Philosophy  usually  given  by  Professor 
Palmer,  and  the  small  number  of  the  remaining  courses,  but  it 
is  also  probable  that  the  interest  in  the  subject  is  not  so  wide- 
spread as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  There  has  been  no  loss  in  the 
quality  of  the  students  pursuing  this  study.  History  has  gained 
heavily  in  the  last  three  years,  the  gain  being  chiefly  in  the  courses 
in  modern  and  constitutional  History.  The  proportion  of  time 
given  to  Mathematics,  although  small,  is  singularly  constant.  In 
Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  History  there  has  been  on  the 
whole  some  gain,  with  great  fluctuations,  however,  from  year  to 
year,  especially  in  Natural  History,  in  which  department  the 
courses  are  especially  sensitive  to  changes  of  instructors  and  to 
similar  personal  considerations.  Music  and  the  Fine  Arts,  taken 
together,  cannot  be  said  to  have  finally  changed  their  position  in 
any  considerable  degree. 

On  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  tendency  of  the  elec- 
tive system  has  been  to  develop  abnormally  any  particular  class 
of  studies.  Some  departments  have  fallen  off  and  others  have 
gained ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  general  balance  of  the  College 
studies  has  not  greatly  changed  in  the  last  five  years.  Any 
apprehension  that  may  have  been  felt  of  a  tendency  to  concen- 
trate attention  upon  the  easier  class  of  subjects  has  failed  to  be 
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justified,  as  well  as  the  similar  apprehension  that  severe  pursuits, 
like  that  of  the  Mathematics,  would  disappear.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  relations  of  the  several  studies  should 
undergo  no  further  change.  With  the  development  of  instruc- 
tion, and  with  the  constant  revision  and  rearrangetnent  of  courses, 
which  is  the  best  safeguard  against  stagnation,  the  comparative 
attractions  of  departments  will  vary  from  year  to  year ;  the 
slowly  changing  wants  of  the  community  must  also  affect  the 
resort  to  particular  branches ;  but  we  may  expect  with  some 
confidence,  as  the  result  of  experience  thus  far,  that  under  the 
system  of  free  choice  the  great  departments  of  study,  linguistic, 
philosophical,  historical,  and  scientific,  will  continue  to  divide 
the  attention  of  students  in  a  manner  not  far  different  from  the 

present. 

CHARLES  F.  DUNBAR, -Dean. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University  : 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  Graduate  Department  of  the  University  during 
the  academic  year  1880-81 :  — 

The  number  of  courses  of  instruction  arranged  with  special  ref- 
erence to  graduates  was  forty-four. 

Twelve  persons  were  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of 
A.M. ;  and  the  whole  number  of  candidates  for  that  degree  in 
any  part  of  the  year  was  fourteen,  of  whom  five  attained  the 
degree,  and  four  are  still  candidates. 

Twelve  persons  were  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D. ;  and  the  whole  number  of  candidates  for  that  degree  in 
any  part  of  the  year  was  twenty-one,  of  whom  two  attained  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.,  two  received  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  fourteen 
(including  one  of  those  who  took  the  degree  of  A.M.)  are  still 
candidates. 

Two  persons  were  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of 
S.D. ;  and  the  whole  number  of  candidates  for  that  degree  in  any 
part  of  the  year  was  five,  of  whom  one  attained  the  degree,  and 
four  are  still  candidates. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION.  1880-81. 


Inatrooton. 


Prof.  Toy 
Piof.  Toy 

Prof.  Allen 

Pxof.  Alton 

Profl  Smith  uid 
Prof.GHreenoogh 

Prof-Bartlett 
Pxof.  BarUett 

Prof.  Palmer 

Dr.  £merton 
Prof.  Torrey 

Prof.  Torrqr 
Prof  Oomey 

Prot  Paine 

Prof.  Paine 
Prof.  Trowbridge 
Prof.  Trowbridge 

Dr.  ftlazk 

Prof.  Ooodale 
Prof.  Farlow 
Prof.  Shaler 

Prof.  Shaler 


Prof.  Shaler  and 
Mr.DaTli 


Prof.  Whitney 
Prof.  Whitney 


Depari> 
ments. 


(Semltio 
( Language! 

(Semiao 
(Langnagee 

(Glaraieal 
(PhUology 

(Claasieal 
i  PhUology 

/ClaMical 
\  Philology 

/  Germanic 
\  PhUology 

{Oermanlc 
PhUology 

Philoeophy 


History 
Hietoxy 

Hlfltoiy 
Hlitoxy 

Moiic 

Mnidc 

Phyiiea 

Physios 

i  Natural 
I  History 

(Natural 
(£Ustoiy 

( Natural 
tlUstoxy 

I  Natural 
{History 

(Natural 
JHistoiy 

(Natural 
{History 

(Natural 
(History 

(Natural 
{History 


Saints. 


{AdTanoed  Hebrew  and  Aramaio.    Hebrew  Syn 
tax.    Gesenlus's  Onunmar.    Reading  in  the 
Targums  and  Daniel 

!  Lectures  on  the  Historr  of  Ancient  Hebrew 
Literature.  Jewish  Ardhaeology;  Bwald's 
Antiquities  of  Israel 

IT^xt  Criticism  and  Interpretation.  Snbioot  fbr 
1880-81:  Euripides'  Aloestis  and  Horaoe's 
Odes 

( Mythology  and  ReUgious  Institutions  of  the 
)     Oreeks  and  Romans 

{Critical  Study  from  the  Original  Sources  of 
YirgU's  Georgics,  and  Cicero's  De  Re  PubUca 

( Gothic.    Heyne's  Ulfilas  and  B«mhaxdt*s  Ynl- 
\    flla 

Middle  High  German.    The  Nibelungenlied 

Hegel's  Logic 

/  Study  of  Historical  Sources  for  the  rise  of  the 
1     French  Communes  1100-1800 


Public  International  Law. 
Treaties 


{ 

{jrorms  ox  itoTemmens  a 
tions,  particularly  in 
since  lf88 

( 


History  of  Modem 


Forms  of  GoTemment  and  Political  Constitu- 

Continental  Europe, 


Roman  History  to  the  Fall  of  the  Republic, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  deyelopment  of 
PoUtical  Institutions  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

Richter's  Canon  and  Fugue.    Compoaitlon 


I  Free  Thematic  Music.    Bussler's  Fonnenldue. 
I     Composition 

t  Experimental  Physics,  with  Laboratory  work, 
I     for  adranced  students 

1  Mathematical   Physios  (MaxweU's  Sloetrlcity 
{     and  Blagnetism) 

Embryology  (with  Laboratocy  work) 

Experimental  Vegetable  Physiology 

{Anatomy  and  Development  of  Higher  Cxypto- 
gams,  and  of  Fungi  and  Algae 

Palaeontology  (with  Laboratoxy  work) 

Historical  Geology  (with  Laboratoxy  work) 

Geological  Fieldwork;  for  training  in  the 
principles  of  Geology,  with  work  In  the  field 
and  in  tba  preparation  of  reports^ 

Dynamical  Geology 


Eoonondoal  Gtoology 


Number 

of 
Students. 


dseaper 


8DiT. 


9DiT. 

i2Grad. 
II  Sen. 

2Grad. 
4  Sen. 

IGnd. 
8  Sen. 

ISen. 

8  Sen. 
IJun. 

;2Grad. 
2DlT. 
;2Law 

2Grad. 
2  Sen. 

8  Sen. 
IGrad. 

iSSen. 
>2Grad. 

ISen. 
8  Soph. 

8  Sen. 
IJun. 
2Unm. 

8  Sen. 
2  Unm. 

2Jun. 
2  Sen. 

2Sen. 

;2Gxad. 
,8  Sen. 
ISci. 

IGrad. 

2Gnd. 

4  Sen. 
2Grad. 

ilSen. 
IBd. 
2«rad. 

(2  Sen. 

{2Scl. 

(2Gnui. 

fSGhrad. 
8Sei. 
Sinstr. 

(IGrad. 
iSSei. 


{ 


2 


2 

8 
1 


1 

(twohn.) 

1 

(two  hn.) 

8 


2 

8 

2 
8 
8 

1 

2 
8 
2 

2 


2 
2 
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The  names  of  those  on  whom  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and 
S.D.  were  conferred  at  Commencement,  1881,  are  as  follows :  — 


William  Zebina  Bluett,  A.B.,  187S. 

Henry  Champion  Jones,  A.B.,  1880. 

James  Otis  Lincoln,  A.B.,  1873. 

Edwin  Howard  Lord,  A.B.  {Bowdoin  ColL),  1871. 

William  Taggard  Piper,  A.B.,  1874. 

Charles  Wellington  Stone,  A.B.,  1874. 

Alfred  Worcester,  A.B.,  1878. 

PhJ>. 

Francis  Ellingwood  Abbot,  A.B.,  1859. 

Department,  Philotophy.  Subject,  Metapbysict.  The$i»,  "  Sclentiflc  Philosophy, 
a  Theory  of  Haman  Knowledge,  accompanied  by  Tables  of  Cosmical  and  Mental 
Cat^oriea." 

William  Hablow  Melville,  A.^.,  1876. 

Department,  Physics.  Subject,  Crystallography.  Thesis,  **  A  Crystallographio 
Stady  of  a  few  Minerals  and  Chemical  Substances." 

aD. 

Charles  Frederic  Mabert,  S.B.,  1876. 

Departmemt,  Physics.  Subjects,  Organic  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.  TAem,  "Acry- 
lic Acid  and  its  Derivatives." 

The  Parker  Fellowships,  during  the  year  1880-81,  were  held 

by 

James  Greenleaf  Croswell,  A.B.,  1878, 
Joseph  Silas  Diller,  S.B.,  1879, 
Washington  Irving  Stringham,  A.B.,  1877, 

Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins  Univ.),  1880, 
George  Lincoln  Walton,  A.B.,  1875,  M.D.,  1880; 

and  the  Kirkland  Fellowship  by 

Oscar  Roland  Jackson,  A.B.,  1876. 

Messrs.  Croswell  and  Jackson  resigned  their  fellowships  at  the 
end  of  the  academic  year,  after  holding  them  for  the  full  period  of 
three  years. 

Mr.  Diller  and  Doctors  Stringham  and  Walton,  haying  pre- 
sented satisfactory  eyidence  of  the  value  of  their  work  during 
the  year,  were  reappointed  to  their  fellowships  for  the  year 
1881-82. 
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Frank  Hugh  Foster,  A.B.,  1873, 

was  appointed  to  a  Parker  Fellowship  for  \he  year  1881-82,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Croswell ;  and 

Paul  Shorey,  A.B.,  1878, 

was  appointed  to  the  Kirkland  Fellowship  for  the  year  1881-82, 
in  place  of  Mr.  Jackson. 

JAMES  MILLS  PEIRCE,  Secretary  of  (he  Academic  Council. 


To  THE  President  of  the  University: 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1880-81.  Twenty- 
fiye  students  were  connected  with  the  school  during  the  year,  as 
follows :  — 

Senior  Class 6 

Middle  Class 5 

Junipr  Class 5 

Special  Students 9 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  work  of  the  School  may  be  learned 
from  the  accompanying  table,  pp.  66, 67.  In  addition  to  the  stud- 
ies there  named,  it  should  be  stated  that  Mr.  Allen  read  the  De 
Natura  Deorum  of  Cicero  with  a  voluntary  class  including 
about  half  the  members  of  the  School.  The  subject  of  Charities 
and  Reforms  was  represented  this  year  only  by  an  interesting 
lecture  given  by  Charles  L.  Brace,  of  New  York,  in  regard  to  his 
important  work  in  that  city.  This  lecture  was  afterward  printed 
at  the  request  of  the  Faculty  and  students  of  the  School. 

Fourteen  students  received  instruction  in  connection  with  Col- 
lege classes.  These  took  in  all  ten  studies,  as  follows :  six  studied 
Philosophy  with  Professor  James  ;  two.  Philosophy  with  Profes- 
sor Palmer ;  five  attended  the  lectures  of  Professor  Hedge  on 
German  Literature ;  three  studied  German  with  Professor  Bart- 
lett,  and  one  with  Mr.  Lutz ;  two,  the  Fine  Arts  with  Professor 
Moore.  Geology,  Zoology,  Electricity,  Mineralogy,  Rhetoric,  and 
Greek,  were  pursued  each  by  one  student.  In  several  cases, 
more  than  one  of  these  studies  were  taken  by  the  same  individual. 

The  voluntary  system  of  attendance  on  school  exercises  had 
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been  quietly  adopted  a  year  or  two  earlier.  Records  of  absences 
were,  however,  kept.  This  year  the  method  was  completely  car- 
ried out,  all  monitorships  being  abolished.  It  is  gratifying  to 
state  that  the  attendance  on  all  exercises  during  the  year  was 
remarkably  good. 

The  money  that  had  been  so  generously  given  in  response  to 
the  late  appeal  of  the  School  for  an  increased  endowment,  made 
it  possible  during  the  last  year  to  fill  once  more  the  Parkman 
Professorship.  The  appointment  of  Rev.  Francis  6.  Peabody  to 
this  position  was  a  most  fortunate  one  for  the  School.  The  ap- 
pointment was  in  no  sense  an  experiment,  as  Mr.  Peabody  had 
shown  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  work  during  the  year  in  which 
it  had  been  practically  in  his  hands. 

The  subject  specially  committed  to  Professor  Peabody  will  be 
Homiletics.  In  this  School,  Homiletics  is  taught  largely  by  prac- 
tical methods,  as  will  appear  from  the  table  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  writing  of 
sermons  can  be  to  any  great  extent  learned  from  lectures.  The 
teacher  works  with  the  students,  learns  what  each  is  trying  to  do, 
and  guides  him  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  The 
labor  demanded  of  the  teacher  thus  varies  with  the  number  of 
students.  At  present,  time  is  left  to  the  Instructor  for  teaching 
other  branches.  After  Homiletics,  Ethics  will  be  the  subject 
most  important  in  the  work  of  the  Parkman  Professor.  At  the 
same  time  he  will  be  able  to  supplement  the  course  in  Systematic 
Theology  by  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  The 
Bussey  Professor  will  retain  the  departments  of  Systematic 
Theology  and  Comparative  Religion.  These  two  studies  are 
closely  connected,  and  it  is  helpful  to  have  both  in  the  same 
hands.  The  new  appointment  will  make  it  possible  to  extend 
the  treatment  of  Systematic  Theology,  an  extension  which  is 
greatly  needed. 

The  librarian,  Mr.  C.  J.  Staples  of  the  Senior  class,  rendered 

valuable  service  during  the  year,  devoting  to  this  charge  much 

time  and  labor.     An  entire  recount  of  books  on  the  shelves  was 

made,  by  which  it  appears  that  in  October,  18bO,  these  numbered 

18,757.     In  pursuance  of  the  plan  by  which  works  not  belonging 

to  the  department  of  Theology,  and  not  there  duplicated,  are 

transferred  to  the  Library  at  Gore  Hall,  996  volumes  have  been 

ti)us  removed.     One  hundred  and  two  books  have  been  added  to 
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the  Library  during  the  year  by  donation  or  purchase.  Profes- 
sor F.  6.  Peabody  presented  to  the  School  a  bust  of  Henry  W. 
Bellows,  D.D.    This  was  received  with  pleasure  and  placed  in 

the  Library. 

C.   C.  EVERETT,  2)«in. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Law  School 
for  the  academic  year  1880-81 :  — 

The  table  on  pp.  70,  71,  gives  the  courses  of  study  and  instruc- 
tion during  the  year,  the  names  of  the  instructors,  the  text-books 
used,  the  number  of  exercises  per  week  in  each  course,  and  the 
number  of  students  who  offered  themselves  for  examination  in 
each  course  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  were  seven  Moot  Courts  held  during  the  year, —  four  by 
Professor  Gray,  two  by  Professor  Thayer,  and  one  by  Professor 
Ames. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  attendance  at  the  School  dur- 
ing the  last  eleven  years :  — 


WhcAt  namber  of  stodeots  in  the  School .  . 
Number  that  were  In  the  School  during  the 

whole  year 

Number  that  were  in  the  Sdiool  onlj  part 

of  the  year 

ATerage  number 


i 


166 

107 

68 

186 


188 

107 

81 

128 


?2 


m 
loe 

8 
U8 


141 

121 

20 

181 


i 


144 

180 

14 

187 


00 


178 

168 

20 

168 


So 


199 

168 

81 

184 


!  ^ 

So 


oo 


196  169 
172  187 

24  I  82 
188  164 


So 


177 

188 

89 

167 


161 

186 

26 

149 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  School  as  divided  into  classes 
since  the  establishment  of  the  three  years'  course  and  the  exami- 
nation for  admission :  — 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

188(^1. 

First  Year  .... 

72 

63 

78' 

67 

Second  Year  .    .    . 

79 

50 

S2 

58 

Third  Year.    .    .    . 

— 

— 

21 

14 

Special  Studenta .    . 

81 

47 

46 

82 

RESULTS  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 


69 


In  regard  to  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
although  the  three  years'  course  went  into  operation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1877-78,  there  was  no  third-year  class  until  1879-80. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  second-year  class  of  1877-78 
did  not  take  the  three  years'  course,  but  was  graduated  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  that  class  having  entered  the  School  before 
the  three  years'  course  went  into  operation. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
admission  in  each  year  since  they  were  established :  — 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

187^-80. 

1880-81. 

Oflfered  .... 
Admitted    .    .    . 

16 

7 

16 

7 

is 

12 

26 
18 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
a  degree  in  each  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  three  years' 


coarse: 


First  Tear  . 
Second  Tear 
Third  Tear  . 


1877-78. 


I 

O  &4 


66      61      16 
66      47      19 


187a-79. 


I 

o 


60      42      8 
40      39      1 


1879-«0. 


I  i  I 

O  »4  h 


73  69  4 
28  26  2 
22     18     4 


1880-81. 


i 


46  48  2 
49  46  8 
18     18     0 


In  regard  to  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
it  includes  no  special  students,  and  hence  that  all  the  appli- 
cants included  in  it  were  either  graduates  of  colleges,  or  had 
passed  the  examination  for  admission.  Of  course,  this  remark 
does  not  apply  to  the  second-year  class  of  1877-78,  and  this 
accounts  in  part  for  the  much  greater  number  of  failures  in  that 
class. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  three  years'  course,  have  been  examined 
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for  a  degree  in  the  studies  of  any  year  without  having  been  mem- 
bers of  the  School  during  that  year :  — 


First  Year  .  . 
Second  Year  . 
Third  Year     . 


1877-78. 


6      2      3 


1878-79. 


t 

o 


1 


3      2 


1879-80. 


O 


% 


6     4      2 
1      1 
6     4      1 


1880-81. 


o    »«    £ 


6     4 


4     4 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
the  honor  degree  in  each  year  since  it  was  established  :  — 


1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

Oflbx«d.  Paued.  Failed. 

Offered.  Passed.  Failed. 

Offered.  Passed.  Failed. 

Second  Year   . 
Third  year .    . 

26       12       14 

17        7        10 
9        7         2 

89        16        28 
8         2 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have 
entered  the  School  in  each  year  during  the  last  eleven  years,  and 
shows  how  many  of  them  were  graduates  of  colleges,  and,  of  the 
latter,  how  many  were  graduates  of  Harvard  and  how  many  of 
other  colleges. 


g       1870-71. 

i 

92 

f2 
87 

• 

96 

g       1874-76. 

1 

119 

g       1876-77. 

?2 
HI 

g        1878-79. 

• 

124 

• 

01 

Whole  number  of  entries 

Graduates  of  colleges  .    . 

60 

66 

47 

68 

66 

67 

77 

79 

62 

76 

60 

Harvard  graduates  .    .    . 

19 

26 

22 

29 

40 

89 

47 

47 

88 

69 

41 

Graduates  of  other  colleges 

41 

80 

26 

29 

16 

28 

30 

82r 

24 

17 

19 

Non-graduates     .... 

46 

86 

40 

37 

47 

62 

51 

32 

40 

48 

81 

The  three  years'  course  cannot  yet  be  pronounced  an  entire  suc- 
cess. It  is  true  that  another  strong  measure  went  into  operation 
at  the  same  time  as  the  three  years'  course,  namely,  the  examina- 
tion for  admission  ;  but  the  latter,  while  it  has  reduced  largely  the 
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namber  of  candidates  for  a  degi*ee,  has  not  reduced  the  total  num- 
bers of  the  School  so  much  as  it  was  expected  to  do ;  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  who,  but  for  the  examination  for  admission,  would 
ha?e  entered  as  candidates  for  a  degree,  having  entered  as  special 
students.  It  is  also  true  that  there  has  not  been  a  great  falling 
off  iji  the  number  of  new  men  entering  the  School  in  each  year, 
especially  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  new  entries, 
dariug  the  two  years  preceding  the  date  when  the  three  years' 
course  went  into  operation  (September,  1877),  was  abnormally 
large.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  three  year^' 
course  has  prevented  any  considerable  number  of  men  from  enter- 
ing the  School.  I  say  it  does  not  appear ;  for  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  number  of  Harvard  graduates  entering  the  School  within 
the  last  few  years  has  been  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory ;  but 
we  have  no  evidence  that  this  state  of  things  is  chargeable  to 
the  three  years'  course.  For  many  years  the  number  of  Harvard 
graduates  entering  the  School  in  each  year  averaged  little  more 
tiian  twenty;  and  the  number  remained  unchanged  after  the 
College  classes  had  increased  greatly  in  numbers.  In  1873-74 
the  number  went  up  to  twenty-nine;  in  1874-75  it  went  up  to 
forty ;  in  1876-77  it  went  up  to  forty-seven ;  and  it  was  the  same 
in  1877-78,  being  the  filrst  year  that  the  three  years'  course  was 
in  operation.  The  next  year  the  number  dropped  to  thirty-eight, 
but  in  1879-80  it  went  up  to  fifty-nine.  In  the  year  under 
review,  however,  it  dropped  again  to  forty-one,  and  during  the 
now  current  year  the  number  thus  far  does  not  reach  thirty. 
Since  the  three  years'  course  went  into  operation,  therefore,  the 
number  of  Harvard  graduates  entering  the  School  has  vatied 
from  the  lowest  in  several  years  to  the  highest  that  we  have 
ever  had.  No  clear  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  has  yet 
been  discovered.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  three  years' 
course  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  Perhaps  the  most  probable 
explanation  is,  that  a  smaller  proportion  than  usual  of  the  last  two 
College  classes  has  studied  Law.  Whatever  the  explanation  may 
be,  the  falling  off  in  Harvard  graduates  during  the  last  two  years 
has  affected  the  School  very,  materially.  But  for  that,  the  number 
of  new  entries  would  have  been  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  total 
number  in  the  School  would  in  all  probability  be  greater  at  this 
moment  than  ever  before. 
There  is,  however,  another  test  by  which  the  success  of  the 
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three  years'  course  may  be  tried,  namely,  the  ratio  between  those 
who  enter  the  School  as  candidates  for  a  degree  and  those  who 
complete  the  course ;  and  tried  by  this  test  the  success  has  not  been 
great.  Tlius,  the  first  class  that  took  the  three  years'  course 
numbered,  when  it  entered,  —  that  is,  when  the  catalogue  was 
issued,  —  seventy-two,  and  three  more  entered  the  class  subse- 
quently, thus  making  the  total  number  of  men  belonging  to  the 
class  at  any  time  seventy-five.  Of  these,  only  fifty  entered  the 
second  year,  and  only  twenty  entered  the  third  year.  The  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  a  degree  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  was 
twenty-one,  including  five  who  were  not  in  the  School  during  the 
third  year,  but  who  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  be  exam- 
ined. The  second  class  that  took  the  three  years'  course  num- 
bered in  all  sixty-five  men.  Of  these,  only  thirty-two  entered  the 
second  year,  and  only  thirteen  entered  the  third  year.  The  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  a  degree  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  was 
sixteen,  including  three  who  had  not  been  in  the  School  during 
the  year.  The  third  class  that  has  taken  the  three  years'  course 
(and  which  is  now  in  its  third  year)  has  numbered  in  all  eighty- 
two  men.  Of  these,  fifty-seven  entered  the  second  year,  and 
twenty-four  entered  the  third  year  and  are  now  in  the  School. 
Of  course,  this  falling  oflF  is  not  wholly' chargeable  to  the  three 
years'  course.  Every  class  is  expected  to  lose  more  or  less  of  its, 
members,  during  its  course,  from  what  may  be  termed  natural 
causes ;  and  in  the  Law  School  the  annual  examinations  cause  a 
material  loss  of  numbers  to  every  class.  Still,  after  all  deduc- 
tions have  been  made,  a  large  part  of  the  falling  off  in  the  three 
classes  just  referred  to  must  be  attributed  to  the  three  years' 
course. 

It  was  fully  expected,  when  the  three  years'  course  and  the 
examination  for  admission  were  established,  that  their  combined 
effect  would  be  to  reduce  largely  for  a  time  the  number  of  students 
in  the  School ;  but  how  great  this  effect  would  be,  which  of  these 
measures  would  have  the  most  agency  in  producing  it,  and  in 
what  particular  way  it  would  be  produced,  could  not  of  course  be 
foretold  with  any  certainty.  In  some  respects  the  expectations 
which  were  formed  have  not  been  justified  by  experience.  For 
example,  the  number  who  pass  the  examination  for  admission  is 
much  smaller  than  was  anticipated ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
number  who  enter  as  special  students  is  much  larger  than  was 
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anticipated.  So,  in  regard  to  the  three  years'  course :  it  was  ex- 
pected to  deter  men  from  entering  the  School  rather  than  to  cause 
them  to  leave  before  completing  the  course;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  a  third-year  class  would  compensate  largely  for  the  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  new  entries.  In  a  word,  it  was  not  anticipated 
that  these  two  measures  would  have  their  greatest  effect  in  redu- 
cing the  ratio  of  those  who  take  the  degree  to  the  whole  number 
who  enter  the  School.  Such,  however,  is  the  result  of  our  expe- 
rience thus  far.  It  is  our  degree,  therefore,  if  anything,  that  is  in 
immediate  danger ;  for,  while  a  degree  like  ours  is  most  likely  to 
be  injured  by  being  made  too  easy  of  attainment,  it  may  be  injured 
by  being  made  too  diflScult  of  attainment,  or  rather  by  reducing 
too  much  the  proportional  number  of  those  who  take  it.  The 
latter  is  our  present  danger.  What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the 
remedy  to  be  applied  ?  If  our  present  standard  is  higher  than  it 
oaght  to  be,  the  true  remedy  is  to  lower  it ;  but  if  it  is  not,  the 
true  remedy  is  to  take  such  measures,  if  possible,  as  will  bring  the 
standard  of  the  School  up  to  the  standard  prescribed  for  the  degree. 
The  latter  is  believed  to  be  the  true  view,  as  well  as  the  view  of  all 
or  nearly  all  of  those  who  have  a  voice  in  the  question.  What 
measures,  then,  can  be  taken  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  School,  — 
in  other  words,  to  cause  a  larger  proportional  number  of  students 
to  enter  as  candidates  for  the  degree  and  to  complete  the  course  ? 
h  regard  to  students  entering  as  candidates  for  a  degree,  it  de- 
pends upon  the  student's  preliminary  education ;  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  we  can  do  any  more  than  we  have  done  to  raise  the 
standard  of  that.  The  rest  must  be  left  to  time.  In  regard  to 
tiie  three  years'  course,  however,  two  measures  might  be  taken 
which  would  lend  it  a  powerful  support ;  but  unfortunately  they 
both  require  money.  One  of  these  is  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  instruction  offered ;  the  other  is  the  establishment  of  several 
scholarships  for  the  support  of  such  students  of  high  promise  as 
are  unable  to  bear  the  heavy  expense  of  a  three  years'  course  in 
the  Law  School. 

In  respect  to  its  teaching  force,  the  Law  School  has  been  pecul- 
iarly unfortunate  since  the  establishment  of  the  three  years' 
course.  For  many  years  prior  to  1870  all  the  teaching  in  the 
School  was  done  by  three  professors  ;  but  then  the  whole  School 
constituted  in  effect  but  one  class,  all  the  instruction  being  given 
to  the  whole  School  indiscriminately,  every  student  being  ex- 
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pected  to  receive  it  all.  It  is  true  there  was,  in  a  sense,  a  two 
years'  course,  that  is,  the  instruction  given  embraced  a  range  of 
subjects  which  was  designed  to  occupy  the  student  two  years ;  but 
as  this  course  was  only  taught  once  in  two  years,  that  is,  half  of 
it  in  each  year,  it  did  not  at  all  affect  the  amount  of  instruction 
given  in  any  year.  In  1870  measures  werQ  taken  for  dividing 
the  School  into  classes,  and  accordingly  the  entire  course  was 
taught  every  year.  This  made  an  increase  of  the  teaching  force 
necessary,  but  it  was  made  by  means  of  lecturers  temporarily 
employed.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  1873,  when  for 
the  first' time  an  assistant  professor  was  appointed.  This  ap- 
pointment increased  the  teaching  force  of  the  School  largely  at 
a  small  expense,  as  tlie  assistant  professor  did  the  full  work  of 
a  full  professor  from  the  beginning,  while  he  received  only  half 
of  a  full  professor's  salary.  Two  years  later,  in  1875,  the  re- 
sources of  the  School  having  increased,  a  new  professorship  was 
created,  and  a  new  professor  appointed  to  fill  it.  This  gave  us 
four  full  professors  and  an  assistant  professor,  and  yet  we  had 
only  a  two  years'  course.  Accordingly,  more  instruction  was 
given  than  any  student  was  required  to  take ;  in  other  words,  an 
elective  system  was  introduced  to  some  extent.  During  the  year 
following  the  establishment  of  the  new  professorship,  the  Faculty 
voted  to  establish  a  three  years'  course  and  an  examination  for  ad- 
mission, both  to  take  effect  in  September,  1877.  About  the  same 
time  the  senior  professor  of  the  School,  Professor  Emory  Wash- 
burn, resigned,  his  resignation  taking  effect  in  September,  1876. 
If  everything  which  has  since  happened  could  then  have  been 
foreseen,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  thought  best  to  leave  this 
professorship  vacant  for  a  time  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  school 
could  have  got  on  very  well  with  four  professors  until  there  should 
be  a  third-year  class,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  needing  additional  teaching  force  in  three  years, 
that  is,  as  soon  as  we  should  have  a  third-year  class,  with  a  prob- 
able material  diminution  in  our  means  of  paying  for  it  However, 
an  opportunity  offered  to  make  a  brilliant  and  attractive  appoint- 
ment,—  one  also  which  was  urged  by  a  strong  and  unanimous 
public  opinion  in  the  legal  profession  of  Boston,  —  and  accord- 
ingly the  vacancy  was  filled  immediately.  Before  the  year  was 
out  the  assistant  professor  resigned,  and  to  secure  his  services 
permanently  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  him  to  a  full  pro- 
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fessorship.  His  new  appointment  took  effect  in  September,  1877, 
that  is,  at  the  same  time  that  the  three  years'  course  and  the 
examination  for  admission  went  into  operation.  Thus,  at  that 
date  the  School  had  five  full  professors  at  an  annual  expense  of 
122^00  for  salaries.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  two  years, 
during  which  time  there  were  only  two  classes  to  be  taught ;  and 
daring  the  last  of  these  years,  there  being  no  graduating  class 
in  the  school,  our  expenses  exceeded  our  income  by  more  than 
$4,500.  At  the  end  of  these  two  years  tlie  professor  who  had 
succeeded  Professor  Washburn  resigned.  It  had  then  become 
erident  that  our  numbers  were  to  be  materially  reduced,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  income  of  the  school  from  inyested  property 
had  greatly  fallen  off  in  consequence  of  the  long-continued  de- 
pression in ,  business.  Consequently,  the  Faculty  were  informed 
bj  the  Corporation  that  the  school  could  not  afford  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  professor,  or  eyen  of  an  assistant  professor,  and 
that  the  four  remaining  professors  must  undertake  the  instruction 
of  three  classes,  with  the  assistance  perhaps  of  a  lecturer,  who 
would  take  one  course.  Accordingly,  this  programme  was  car- 
ried out,  and  ever  since  we  began  to  have  a  third-year  class  all 
the  instruction  has  been  given  by  four  professors,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  subject  of  Torts,  which  has  been  taught  by  a  lecturer. 
Merely  to  say,  however,  that  these  four  professors  and  one  lec- 
turer have  been  required  to  instruct  three  distinct  classes,  each 
of  them  pursuing  separate  subjects,  is  not  to  state  the  case  in  its 
full  strength.  If  that  were  all,  there  would  be  little  ground  of 
complaint  as  regards  the  amount  of  instruction  given,  at  least  on 
the  part  of  the  students  and  the  public ;  for  there  are  twenty- 
nine  hours  of  instruction  given  every  week,  and  it  is  conceded 
that  ten  hours  constitute  full  work  for  a  student.  Indeed,  prior 
to  1870  the  instruction  given  had  never  exceeded  ten  hours  per 
week,  though  there  were  three  full  professors.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand the  present  situation,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  for  several  years  before  the  three  years'  course  came 
into  full  operation  an  elective  system  had  to  some  extent  become 
a  feature  of  the  School,  and  the  students  had  become  accustomed 
to  having  some  choice  in  their  studies,  and  expected  it.  Moreover, 
in  a  three  years'  course  it  was  found  necessary  to  teach  some  sub- 
jects which  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  require  every  student 
to  take.    It  was  found  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide  a  cer- 
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tain  number  of  electives,  notwithstanding  the  lengthening  of  the 
course.  Yet,  with  the  present  teaching  force  of  the  school,  there 
was  but  one  way  of  providing  them,  namely,  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  work  required  of  each  student.  Accordingly,  certain 
subjects  were  made  elective,  and  less  than  full  work  was  required 
of  any  student  during  the  second  and  third  years.  It  was  hoped 
that  this  would  not  be  unacceptable  nor  even  unprofitable  to  the 
students,  as  it  would  leave  a  certain  amount  of  time  at  their  own 
disposal,  and  thus  enable  them,  in  the  latter  part  of  their  course, 
to  cultivate  the  habit  of  legal  investigation  without  the  aid  or 
guidance  of  a  teacher.  The  students,  however,  seem  not  to  have 
taken  this  view ;  but  ratlier  to  have  thought  that  it  was  possible 
to  crowd  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  three  years  into  two  years, 
and  thus  to  save  an  entire  year  in  time  and  expense,  without  any 
material  loss,  and  that  this  saving  was  an  object  worth  struggling 
for.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  has  been  with 
some  an  object  not  merely  of  economy,  but  of  ambition.  Certain 
it  is  that  this  object  has  been  pursued  by  some  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious men  in  the  School,  who  could  well  afford  both  the  time  and 
expense  of  three  years'  study.  That  the  supposed  possibility  of 
gaining  all  the  substantial  advantages  that  the  School  has  to 
offer  in  two  years  instead  of  three  is  a  sore  temptation  to  the 
great  majority  of  students  in  point  of  economy,  ought  to  excite 
no  one's  surprise  ;  and  this  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  the 
second  measure  above  suggested  as  a  means  of  supporting  tlie 
three  years'  course,  namely,  the  establishment  of  scholarships. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  such  a  measure  witliout  being  re- 
minded of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  money  and  the  time  neces- 
sary for  systematic  and  thorough  professional  education.  Those 
who  have  the  money  are  not  willing  to  give  the  time,  and  those 
who  have  not  the  money  cannot  get  it  for  that  purpose.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  Law  and  Medicine,  Theology  standing  upon 
grounds  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  also  believed  to  be  specially 
characteristic  of  English-speaking  countries,  and  to  arise  from 
the  long  habit,  in  those  countries,  of  sacrificing  professional  edu- 
cation to  academic  or  collegiate  education.  This  habit  had  its 
origin  in  England.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  English 
Universities  long  since  ceased  to  be  universities  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term,  and  became  mere  associations  of  colleges,  each  col- 
lege devoting  itself  wholly  to  the  instruction  of  undergraduates, 
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that  is,  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor. of  Arts;  so 
that  this  degree,  instead  of  being  preliminary  merely  to  a  doc- 
tor's or  a  master's  degree  in  some  one  of  the  recognized  depart- 
ments of  learning,  became  in  effect  the  only  degree  given. 
Hence,  the  idea  was  assiduously  cultivated  and  propagated  by 
those  institutions,  that  those  studies  which  lead  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  the  only  liberal  studies,  the  only  studies 
worthy  to  be  pursued  for  their  own  sake  or  to  be  taught  in  an 
institution  of  learning,  and  the  only  studies  which  the  public 
is  interested  in  promoting ;  that  when  one  receives  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  his  liberal  education  is  completed ;  that  it 
is  one  of  the  functions  of  a  liberal  education  to  give  the  student 
such^a  training  as  will  enable  him  to  master  any  subject  with- 
out instruction  in  it,  and  that  a  liberal  education  renders  all 
further  instruction  in  any  subject  unnecessary,  if  not  super- 
fluous ;  that  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  prepared  to  "  go  out  into  the 
vorld,"  and  engage  in  the  business  of  life,  whatever  that  may 
be ;  that  professional  learning  or  professional  knowledge  (as  it 
would  rather  be  called)  is  a  thing  to  be  **  picked  up  "  by  degrees, 
and  acquired  by  experience  and  practice,  like  the  knowledge  of 
anj  ordinary  business  or  pursuit ;  that  one's  professional  eminence 
will  depend  (^ceteris  paribus)  upon  his  academic  education  and 
upon  his  opportunities  for  practising  his  profession,  rather  than 
upon  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  that  he  devotes  to  regular 
and  systematic  professional  study ;  that  professional  learning  is 
pursued  solely  for  the  profits  and  emoluments  which  it  brings, 
and  that  these  will  cause  it  to  be  pursued  with  sufficient  eager- 
ness ;  that  the  public  has  no  interest  in  increasing  the  number  of 
lawyers  and  doctors,  and,  though  it  has  an  interest  in  improving 
their  quality,  yet  that  object,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  professional 
study,  will  be  best  secured  by  the  principle  of  competition.  These 
ideas  have  been  inherited  by  American  colleges,  and  have  been  as 
assiduously  cultivated  by  them  as  by  their  English  prototypes. 
Moreover,  both  the  English  and  the  American  colleges  have  ac- 
complished their  object  so  successfully  that  money  has  seldom  been 
given  in  either  country,  whether  by  the  State  or  by  individuals, 
for  the  promotion  of  legal  or  medical  education.  If  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  in  all  the  long  list  of  benefactors  of  this  Univer- 
nty,  extending  through  near  two  centuries  and  a  half,  only  four 
persons  will  be  found,  namely,  Isaac  Royall,  Nathan  Dane,  Ben- 
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jamin  Bussey,  and  George  Bemis,  who  have  given  money  with 
the  object  of  promoting  legal  education ;  and  not  a  dollar  has  ever 
been  given  by  any  one  towards  furnishing  pecuniary  aid  to  stu- 
dents in  the  Law  School.  In  this  latter  respect  the  College  pre- 
sents a  contrast  which  is  sufficiently  striking ;  for  it  appears  by 
the  Catalogue  for  the  current  year  that  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  scholarships,  varying  in  their  annual  income  from 
forty  dollars  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  College  which  are  actually  available,  besides  several 
which  are  not  yet  available.  Besides  these,  it  appeai*s  that  the 
College  has  an  annual  income  of  about  two  thousand  dollars 
which  is  given  to  students,  and  an  annual  income  of  nearly  three 
thousand  dollars  which  is  lent  to  students.  Altogether  the  gifts 
made  to  the  College  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  pecuniary  aid 
to  undergraduates  have  been  so  munificent  as  to  warrant  the 
statement  in  the  Catalogue  that  good  scholars  of  high  character 
but  slender  means  are  seldom  or  never  obliged  to  leave  College 
for  want  of  money. 

The  pi*evalence  of  such  ideas  in  regard  to  professional  educa- 
tion has  had  even  a  worse  effect  in  this  country  than  in  England, 
so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  legal  profession,  and  that  chiefly 
for  two  reasons:  First,  the  English  colleges  have  within  their 
gift  a  large  number  of  fellowships,  mostly  of  ancient  foundation, 
for  which  graduates  alone  are  eligible ;  and  although  few  if  any 
of  them  were  founded  with  any  view  of  promoting  legal  educa- 
tion, many  if  not  most  of  them  are  available  for  the  support 
of  the  holders  of  them  while  studying  law ;  and  to  these  fellow- 
ships the  English  bench  and  bar  have  been  indebted  for  many  of 
their  brightest  ornaments.  In  this  country,  it  is  believed,  there  is 
no  analogous  provision  whatever  of  which  a  student  of  law  can  avail 
himself,  even  as  a  reward  for  undergraduate  study.  There  are, 
indeed,  in  tliis  University  seven  fellowships,  all  recently  estab- 
lished, the  income  of  which  furnishes  a  liberal  support  to  their 
respective  holders;  but  not  one  of  them  was  established  for  the 
promotion  of  professional  study,  and  not  one  of  them  is  available 
for  a  student  in  the  Law  School.  Secondly,  although  in  England 
the  State  has  done  little  or  nothing  directly  for  legal  education, 
it  has  done  much  for  the  legal  profession.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
if  ever,  in  any  country,  any  profession  has  occupied  a  position  so 
exalted  as  the  higher  branch  of  the  legal  profession  in  England. 
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In  consequence  of  a  very  highly  centralized  judicial  system,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  profession  being  divided  by  law  into  two 
branches  (counsel  and  attorneys),  all  the  members  of  the  higher 
branch,  at  least  with  few  exceptions,  reside  in  the  metropolis  and 
form  a  large,  compact,  distinguished,  and  influential  body  of 
men,  inheriting  great  traditions,  endowed  with  great  priyileges, 
and  clothed  with  great  powers,  —  with  the  power,  among  others, 
of  determining,  without  appeal,  what  new  members  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  body,  and  whether  existing  members  shall  remain 
in  it,  and  upon  what  terms.    I  say  without  appeal ;  for,  though 
the  judges  have  a  visitorial  power  over  the  body,  yet  the  judges 
are  all  taken  from  the  body  and  continue  to  be  members  of  it. 
Every  member  of  this  body,  on  the  one  hand,  feels  the  influence, 
shares  the  advantages,  and  enjoys  the  support  and  protection  of 
ihe  entire  body,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  has  all  the  members  of 
the  body  to  compete  with ;  and  upon  those  who  succeed  in  strug- 
gling to  the  front  the  State  showers  its  honors  and  rewards  to  an 
extent  absolutely  unprecedented.    Under  such  a  system,  legal 
education  will  take  care  of  itself  in  a  great  measure,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  interests  of  the  public  are  concerned.     In  this  country, 
on  file  otiier  hand,  the  State  has,  upon  the  whole,  done  its  best  to 
reduce  the  legal  profession  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  pursuit ;  it 
has  neither  done  anything  for  it,  nor  permitted  it  as  a  body  to 
do  anything  for  itself.    The  profession  does  not  constitute  one 
organized  body  at  all ;  and  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  organized 
bodies  within  it,  they  are  of  the  slightest  and  feeblest  description, 
and  do  not  embrace  respectively  more  than  a  single  city  or  county. 
It  is  true  that  judges  are  taken  from  the  legal  profession ;  but  that 
is  from  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  no  efibrt  has  been  wanting  to  strip  the  judicial  office 
of  its  traditional  honors  and  emoluments.    If  any  one  desires  to 
compare  ihe  condition  of  the  profession  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  here  what  it  would  become  in 
England  if  the  institution  of  barristers  should  be  suddenly  abol- 
ished, and  it  should  be  provided  that  henceforth  every  attorney 
diould,  virttUe  officii^  also  be  a  barrister ;  and  if  the  courts,  instead 
of  sitting  constantly  in  the  metropolis  and  administering  justice 
for  every  part  of  the  kingdom  indiscriminately,  should  become 
itinerant,  travelling  from  county  to  county  and  administering 
witiiin  each  county  separately  the  justice  pertaining  to  that  county. 
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A  profession  so  situated  has  no  means  of  elevating  itself^  becanse 
it  has  no  means  of  raising  the  professional  standard.  Individual 
members  may  do  something  by  precept  and  example,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  good  men  in  that  direction  is  always  liable  to  be  coun- 
teracted by  the  influence  of  bad  men  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  only  sure  way  of  raising  the  professional  standard  is  by 
raising  the  standard  of  legal  attainments,  education,  and  character 
in  the  men  by  whom  the  profession  is  recruited,  or  at  least  in  the 
better  class  of  them. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  two  or  three  of  the  most  plausi- 
ble arguments  against  the  claims  of  professional,  and  especially 
legal,  education  to  pecuniary  encouragement  and  support.  First, 
it  is  said  that  young  men  study  law  for  their  own  advancement  in 
life,  and  not  with  any  view  to  serving  the  public,  and  that  the 
attractions  of  the  profession  are  so  great  that  too  many,  rather 
than  too  few,  enter  it ;  and  hence  it  neither  deserves  nor  needs 
any  pecuniary  support  from  the  public.  It  is  true  tliat  there  are 
lawyers  enough;  but  they  are  not  good  enough;  and  to  make 
them  better  is  as  difiicult  a  task  as  any  that  educators  have  to 
perform.  In  some  branches  of  study  the  difficulty  is  to  obtain 
students ;  in  law  there  are  students  enough,  but  the  difficulty  is 
to  induce  them  to  study  anything  of  which  they  cannot  make  a 
direct  application  in  practice  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the 
greater  difficulty  of  the  two.  To  the  specific  argument  that  there 
are  too  many  lawyers  already,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  public 
lies  in  reducing  their  number,  the  answer  is,  that  the  best  possi- 
ble way  of  accomplishing  this  latter  object  is  to  raise  the  standard 
of  legal  education.  The  lower  this  standard  is  the  more  numer- 
ous will  lawyers  be,  and  vice  versa.  Secondly,  it  is  sometimes 
said  that  a  young  man  who  has  received  a  good  college  education 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  his  own  way.  This  argument  either 
assumes  the  popular  view  of  legal  education  to  be  the  correct  one, 
or  it  overlooks  the,  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  The  standard  of  college  education  has  been 
so  much  raised  that  young  men  graduate  from  college  now  two 
or  three  years  later  in  life  than  they  did  fifty  years  ago,  and 
the  expenses  of  living  have  much  more  than  doubled  since  that 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ability  of  young  men  to  earn 
money  by  temporary  pursuits,  if  it  has  increased  at  all,  has  not 
increased  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion.    The  change  is 
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illostrated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  common  at  Harvard  College 
fifty  years  ago  for  young  men  partly  to  earn  their  way  through 
college  by  teaching  school  during  the  winter.  Now,  they  can 
earn  more  money  by  working  for  college  rank,  and  thus  obtaining 
scholarships.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  it  is  in  most  cases  imprac- 
ticable for  young  men  who  have  already  taxed  their  resources  to 
the  utmost  in  obtaining  a  college  education,  to  take  a  three  years' 
course  in  the  Law  School,  if  they  must  earn  the  money  to  pay  all 
their  expenses.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  common  notion  that  the  callings 
of  professional  men  are  of  a  commonplace,  humdrum  nature, 
and  therefore  are  no  more  entitled  to  support  from  the  public 
than  most  other  callings  which  men  follow  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  In  other  words,  it  is  said  that  professional 
men  do  not  labpi:  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  learning. 
It  is  apparently  upon  this  theory  that  students  in  the  professional 
schools  are  excluded  from  all  of  the  fellowships  which  have  been 
recently  established  in  the  University  for  the  benefit  of  gradu- 
ates.' Upon  this  subject  there  is  a  great  deal  of  delusion,  at  least 
so  far  as  law  is  concerned.  That  law  is  not  only  a  science,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  sciences,  there  is  and  can  be 
no  dispute.  That  it  is  a  science  with  which  the  most  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  public  and  the  State  are  closely  bound  up,  is  equally 
beyond  dispute.  It  is  also  true  that  a  knowledge  of  this  science, 
in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  is  or  ought  to  be  the  object  of 
every  ambitious  lawyer.  But  it  will  be  said  that  in  fact  very  few 
lawyers  care  anything  for  a  knowledge  of  law  as  a.  science ;  that 
such  knowledge  is  not  necessary  for  professional  success ;  that 
in  fact  the  most  successful  lawyers  are  willing  to  take  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  the  courts,  without  troubling  themselves  about 
the  reasons  or  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this  statement,  and 
the  argument  founded  upon  it  would  have  some  weight  if 
^re  were  a  class  of  men,  separate  and  distinct  from  practising 
lawyers,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  law  as  a 
science ;  but  there  is  no  such  class  either  in  this  or  in  any  other 
^iglish-speaking  country,  nor  is  there  the  least  probability  that 
there  will  be  such  a  class  within  any  period  of  time  to  which  it 
is  worth  while  to  look  forward.  As  it  is  now  and  always  has 
heen,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  short-comings  of  lawyers, 
they  are  the  only  class  of  men  among  us  who  have  any  knowledge 
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of  law  as  a  scienoe.  They  are  the  only  material  out  of  which 
judges  or  professors  of  law  can  be  made.  For  example,  there 
has  never  been  a  professor  in  this  School  who  had  not  either 
practised  law  or  studied  with  a  view  to  doing  so.  Moreover,  it 
is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  to  have  two  systems  of  legal 
education,  one  for  those  who  intend  to  be  lawyers,  and  another 
for  those  who  wish  to  study  law  as  a  science.  The  latter  would, 
indeed,  have  no  occasion  to  go  into  a  lawyer's  office ;  but  so  far 
as  education  in  a  law  school  is  concerned,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  making  a  distinction  between  the  two  classes.  A  law  school 
which  does  not  profess  and  endeavor  to  teach  law  as  a  science 
has  no  reason  for  existence.  Surely  it  ought  not  to  be  said  of 
this  School  that  its  aims  are  not  sufficiently  high  to  entitle  it  to 
pecuniary  support,  since  it  has  sufiered  seriously  in  its  material 
interests  from  a  charge  of  being  too  scientific  in  its  aims,  too 
theoretical,  and  too  little  practical.  Any  one,  therefore,  who 
wishes  to  promote  the  study  of  law  as  a  science  will  best  accom- 
plicfh  his  object  by  wisely  promoting  its  study  as  a  profession ; 
and  any  attempt  to  accomplish  such  an  object  by  divorcing  the 
study  of  law  as  a  scienoe  from  its  study  as  a  profession  is  doomed 
to  fail. 

It  only  remains  to  show  that  the  establishment  of  scholarships 
would  be  an  efficient  aid  to  the  Law  School  in  accomplishing  its 
object  of  raising  the  standard  of  legal  education.  The  specific 
object  of  the  School,  in  procuring  the  establishment  of  scholar- 
ships, is  to  enable  it  to  draw  annually  from  the  different  colleges 
a  few  of  their  ablest  and  most  promising  men,  whom  it  now  has 
no  chance  of  obtaining.  The  great  value  of  a  few  such  men 
added  to  the  School  would  consist  partly  in  the  influence  that 
they  would  have  upon  the  School  itself,  and  partly  in  the  increased 
reputation  that  they  woul4  soon  give  the  School  throughout  the 
country.  The  influence  that  they  would  have  in  the  School  would 
be  of  great,  immediate,  and  certain  value.  Individual  students 
in  such  a  School  are  governed  largely  in  their  opinions  and  ac- 
tions by  what  may  be  called  the  public  opinion  of  the  School,  and 
in  forming  this  opinion  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  students  are 
chiefly  influential.  If,  for  example,  the  ten  most  prominent  men 
in  each  class  should  remain  in  the  School  three  years  and  take  a 
degree,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  others  would  soon  follow  their 
example,  so  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  and  the  success  of 
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ttie  three  years'  course  would  thus  be  complete.  So,  if  five  out 
of  the  ten  ablest  men  in  each  class  had  scholarships,  and  the 
other  five  had  ample  means,  as  the  former  would  be  sure  to  remain 
through  the  course  and  take  their  degree,  the  latter  would  do  so 
also ;  for  the  ten  would  be  each  other's  rivals,  and  able  and  am- 
bitious men  of  means  will  never  permit  their  rivals  without 
means  to  enjoy  better  educational  advantages  than  themselves. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  Law  School  can  only  ac- 
complish its  objects  fully  by  means  of  students  of  high  grade,  and 
that  the  supply  of  such  students  is  very  limited  in  number  ,at 
best;  and  if  from  this  limited  number  must  be  subtracted  all 
those  who,  having  already  incurred  the  expense  of  a  good  college 
education,  cannot  afford  the  heavy  additional  expense  of  three 
years  in  the  Law  School,  the  number  from  which  the  School  can 
draw  vrill  be  small  indeed. 

Whether  any  one  will  be  found  who  has  both  the  means  and 
tbe  will  to  devote  a  moderate  sum  of  money  to  the  purpose  tliat 
I  have  indicated,  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  no  one  but  a  member 
of  the  legal  profession  can  be  expected  to  take  sufficient  interest 
in  the  subject ;  but  to  any  lawyer  who  has  achieved  fame  and 
fi3rtnne,  and  who  wishes  to  discharge  in  a  liberal  spirit  the  debt 
which  every  successful  lawyer  is  said  to  owe  to  his  profession, 
I  should  think  no  more  attractive  scheme  could  be  suggested  than 
that  of  establishing  scholarships  in  the  Law  SchooL  By  devoting 
money  to  such  an  object,  one  can  serve  the  public  in  the  most 
attractive  of  all  ways,  namely,  by  conferring  signal  benefits  upon 
a  perpetual  succession  of  worthy  individuals.  It  is  much  the 
&shion  to  give  money  to  institutions  of  learning  for  the  erection 
of  buildings ;  and  if  one  wishes  to  serve  the  public  by  erecting  a 
visible  memorial  of  a  family  or  a  friend,  such  a  memorial  can 
certainly  take  no  better  form  than  that  of  a  handsome  buildiug 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  soimd  learning.  Still,  it  is  possible 
to  overestimate  the  value  of  a  building  as  a  memorial.  Like 
most  of  the  physical  works  of  men,  buildings  are  destroyed  by 
time,  or  rendered  unfit  for  their  original  uses ;  and  in  this  country 
of  rapid  changes  time  does  its  work  in  these  respects  with  great 
rapidity.  Then,  one  who  takes  the  security  of  a  visible  memorial 
most  trust  to  that  alone.  As  individuals  are  not  the  objects  of 
his  bounty,  he  does  not  earn  the  gratitude  of  living  men  in  suc- 
cessive generations  who  will  be  interested  to  keep  his  memory 
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green.  To  be  sure,  his  name  will  be  perpetuated  so  long  as  his 
monument  endures,  but  he  has  no  security  that  he  himself  will 
be  afifectionately  remembered.  The  man  who  founds  scholarships 
may  well  say  to  him  who  puts  his  money  into  costly  buildings : 
^^  Exegi  monumentum  aere  perennius." 

C.  C.  LANGDELL,  Dean. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  I^aculty,  I  submit  the  following 
report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic  year  1880-81 :  — 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty-one ;  during  the  first  term  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-five ;  during  the  second  two  hundred  and  forty. 
Of  these,  one  hundred  and  twenty  had  a  literary  or  scientific  de- 
gree. There  were  eighty-five  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  of  whom  twenty-five  were  rejected.  Sixty  passed 
the  examination  and  received  their  degrees. 

Tlie  Scholarships  were  awarded  to  Charles  Goddard  Steams 
and  George  Clarence  Shepard  of  the  Third  Class  and  to  Alton 
Atwell  Jackson  and  John  Abbott  Crosby  of  the  Second  Class. 
As  Mr.  Shepard  left  during  the  first  term  on  account  of  illness, 
the  Scholarship  was  given  to  John  Walter  Baker  for  the  second 
term. 

The  results  of  the  Fourth-year  course  require  separate  mention. 
The  class  was  composed  of  ten  students,  of  whom  five  received 
hospital  appointments ;  one  took  the  ordinary  degree  of  M.D. ; 
and  four  applied  for  the  special  degree  intended  for  those  who 
passed  the  examination  of  the  fourth  year ;  but  as  none  of  the 
four  applicants  fulfilled  all  the  requirements,  this  degree  was  not 
awarded.  The  small  size  of  the  class  should  cause  neither  sur- 
prise nor  disappointment.  At  the  time  the  change  was  announced, 
the  plans  of  the  young  men  in  the  School  had  already  been  formed, 
and  their  studies  had  been  arranged  with  reference  to  graduation 
at  the  end  of  three  years.  Moreover,  the  opportunities  for  enter- 
ing the  various  hospitals  attracted  a  number  of  the  best  students. 

The  results  of  this  attempt  to  prolong  the  period  of  study  can- 
not be  determined  for  a  number  of  years.  K  it  is  to  succeed,  the 
value  of  the  additional  instruction  must  be  so  manifest  as  to  in- 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  1880-81. 


!  Initnictors. 


Prat  Holmei 

Dn.  Beach,  Water- 
man. &  M.  H.  Bich- 
ardMn 

Dn.  Dwiriit  k  Qalncy 

Dr.  C.  a  Minot 

PtdC  Bowditch 

Dr.  Garland 
Dr.HtUs 
Dr.  Hffla 


Dr.  Dwigfat 

Dtb.  Beach,  Water- 
man, A  H.  H.  Rich- 
ardaon 

Prot  Wood 

ProC  Wood 

Dr.BoDet 

ProtFite 

ProC  FIti 

Dn.  CaUer  fc  Whitney 

Pn^  ntz  k  Dr.  Chitler 

Prat  Ellis 

Dra  UaMn,  Whittier, 
ftShattack 

Dr.  Knight 
Dr.  Warren 
Dr.  Warren 

Dr.  Warren 

Dtb.  Warren  k  "W.  S. 

Afelow 
ProC  Blgelow 
ProtCheerer 
Dr.  Porter 

ProtBdea 
Prof.  Beynolds 

Dr.  W.  L.  Bkhardaon 

Dr.  W.  L.  Rlchardaon 

Dr.  W.  L.  Bichardaon 
PntHinot 

PntEXUa 

Pnf.BlgeUnr 
ProtCheeTer 

Dr.  Porter 


Snljecta. 


FIRST  CLASS. 
Descriptive  Anatomy 

(Practical  Anatomy,  with  Exercises  in  I 
Dissection  ) 

Laboratory  Exercises  in  Histology    _ 

Embryology 

Systematic  and  Experimental  Physiology 
( Laboratory  Exercises  in  Experimental  I 
\     Physiology  ) 

General  and  Analytical  Chemistry 

f  Practical  Exercises  in  the  Laboratory  I 
(     for  General  Chemistry  ) 

SECOND  CLASS. 
Topographical  Anatomy 

(Practical  Anatomy,  with  Exerdset  in  ) 
Dissection  ) 

Medical  and  Toxicologlcal  Chemistry 
Practical  Exercises  in  the  Laboratory) 

for  Medical  Chemistry  ) 

Materia  Medica,  with  Practical  Demon- ) 

strations  i 

General   Pathology  and  Pathological 

Anatomy 
Special   Pathological    Anatomy,  with 

Demonstrations 
Laboratory  Exercises  in  Pathological 

Histology 
Practical   Instmction  in  Performing 

Autopsies 


Clinical  Medicine 

Practical  Instmction  in  Auscoltation 

and  Percussion 
Practical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 

Diseases  of  the  Larynx 

Recitations  in  Surgical  Pathology 

Recitations  in  Surgery 

I  The  Application  of  Bandages  and  Ap- 1 
)     paratus  ) 

( Laboratory  Exercises  in  Surgical  His- 1 
(     tology  j 

Clinical  Surgery 

Clinical  Surgery 

Clinical  Surgery 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Therapeutics 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics 

Recitations  in  the  Theory  and  Practice ) 

of  Obstetrics  1 

Practical  Exercises  in  Operative  Ob-l 

stetrics  1 

Practical  Instmction  in  Clinical  Ob-l 

stetrics  J 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic 

Clinical  Medicine 

Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery 

Cliucal  Surgery 
(  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operative  Sur- ) 
I     gery  ) 


Number  of  Exercises. 


(Four  times  a  week  till 
1    May. 

{Fifteen    times    a   week 
fromNovember  till  May. 

Twice  a  week  till  May. 

Twelve. 

Four  times  a  week. 

Twice  a  week  for  6  weeks. 

(Twice  a  week,  with  ten 
I     additional  exercises. 

DaUy. 


Once  a  week. 

Ten  times  a  week  till  Jan. 

Twice  a  week. 
Daily. 

Once  a  week. 

Twice  a  week. 

Twice  a  week. 

Twice  a  week  till  April. 

Throughout  the  year. 

Three  times  a  week  till 
May,  with  an  addi- 
tional weekly  exercise 
during  the  first  half- 
year. 

Daily  during  the  first 
half-year. 

Dailv  during  the  first 
half-year. 

Once  a  week  during  the 
first  half-vear. 

Once  a  weex  during  the 

second  half-year. 
( Once  a  week  during  the 
\    second  half-year. 

Twice  a  week  after  Mar. 

Once  a  week  till  March. 
Twice  a  week  till  April. 
Once  a  week  after  Feb. 


Three  times  a  week. 
Twice  a  week. 

Once  a  week. 
Twelve. 

Throughout  the  year. 

Five  times  a  week, 
r  Three  times  a  week  till 
May,  with  an  addition- 
al weekly  exercise  dur« 
ing  the  first  half-year. 
Twice  a  week  till  March. 
Twice  a  week  till  April. 
(Twice  a  week  for  two 
\    months. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION— CovTuruBD. 


Instmeton. 


Dm.  Porter  St  W. 

S.  Biffelow 
Prof.  WiUiamf 

ProC  Williami 

Prof.  White 
Prof.  White 
Dr.  Baker 
Dr.  Baker 

Dr.  Baker 

Dr.  GreenoQgh 

Dr.  Wiggleeworth 

Dr.  Green 

Dr.  Blake 

Dr.  J.  P.  OliTer 

Dr.  Botch 

Dr.  Webber 

Dr.  J.  J.  Patnam 

Dr.  Folsom 
Dr.  Draper 


ProCEUii 

Prof.  Edei 

Prof.  Cheerer  and 

Dr.  Warren. 
Drs.  Porter  and  W. 

S.  Bi^elow 

Dr.  Bradford 

Prof.  Rernoldi 

Dr.  W.  L.  Blohardeon 

Dr.  W.  L.  Biohardaon 

Pro!  Willlama 

Prof .  Williams 

Dr.  Wadiworth 

Prof.  White 
Prof.  White 
Dr.  Baker 
Dr.  Baker.* 

Dr.  Chadwiok 

Drs.  Oliver  &  Botch 
Dre.  Webber  &  Put- 1 
nam  f 

Dr.  Folsom 

Dr.  Knight 

Drs.  Green  St  Blake 

Drs.  Greenoosh  &  I 
Wiggleswor^      ) 

Dr.  Onrtts 

* 

BUssParloa 


Sabjoots. 


THIRD  CLASS— Ck>HTiiruxD. 

Practical~Bxercises  in  OperatiTe  Sorgery 

Diseases  of  the  Eye 

Clinical  Ophthalmology 

Diseases  of  the  Skin 
Clinical  Dermatology 
Diseases  of  Women 
Clinical  Qynssoology 

Operative  Gynaecology 

Practical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 

Syphilis 
Practical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 

Syphilis 
Practical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 

Diseases  of  Uie  Ear 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Diseases  of 

theEM" 
Practical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 

Diseases  of  Children 
Practical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 

Diseases  of  Children 
Practical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System 
Practical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System 

Mental  Diseases 

Forenaio  Medldne,  with  Demonstratloos 


F0T7BTH  CLASS. 

Cllnloal  Medicine 
Clinical  Medicine 
Clinical  Surgery 

Operative  Surgery 

Orthopedic  Surgery 

Obstetrics 
Clinical  Obstetrics 

Operative  Obstetrioi 

Opththalmology 

Clinical  Ophthalmology 

Ophthalmoscopy 

Dermatology 
Clinical  Dermatology 
Gvnaecology 
Cunical  Gynaecology 

Clinical  Gynaecology 

Diseases  of  Children 

Diseases  <rf  the  Nerrons  System 

Mental  Diseases 

Laryngology 

Otology 

Syphilis 

Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs 

Cookery 


Number  of  Ezerdses. 


( Twelve  exereiseB  of  three 
I     hours  each. 

Once  a  week. 
( Once  a  week  till  Jaanaiy 
(    and  after  March. 

Onoea  week. 

Once  a  week. 

Once  a  week. 

Twice  a  week  till  AprU. 

Thirty-six  practical   ex 
erases  of  one  hour  each. 

Once  a  week  during  the 
first  half-year. 

Once  a  week  during  the 
second  half-year. 

Once  a  week  m>m  Jan- 
uary till  April. 

Twice  a  weex  for  three 
\    mouths. 

( Once  a  week  daring  the 
(     first  half-year. 

Once  a  week. 

Once  a  week  till  Feb. 

Onoea  week. 

( Eiffht,    with    ooeaaional 
(    hospital  visita. 
Twelve. 


( Three  times  a  week  tni 

I     Feb.,  and  after  March. 

Onoe  a  week  after  Feb. 

Twice  a  week  till  March. 

Eight  exercises  of  two 

hours  each. 
Twice  a  week  fiw  two 

months. 
Onoe  a  week. 
Throughout  the  year. 

{Fourteen    exerosas    of 
two  hours  each. 

Onoea  week. 
(Twice  a  week  fiar  six 
I     months. 

(Five  hours  a  week  fSor 
(     two  months. 

Once  a  week. 

Three  times  a  week. 

Once  a  week. 

Four  tiroes  a  week. 

{Three  timesa  week  after 
February. 

Three  times  a  week. 

Twice  a  week. 

Onoe  a  week  after  March. 
Twice  a  week  for  two 

months. 
Twice   a   week   for   six 

months. 

Twice  a  week. 

(Once  a  week  for  three 
I     months. 

(Six    exercises    of   two 
(     hours  each. 
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dace  those  interested  to  avail  themselves  of  it ;  the  student  must 
begin  his  studies  with  the  idea  of  prolonging  them,  and  must 
arrange  them  accordingly ;  and,  as  the  hospitals  must  continue  to 
demand  their  quota  of  assistants,  these  institutions  must  be  sat- 
isfied that  the  services  of  young  men  who  have  studied  four  years 
are  more  valuable  than  those  of  students  whose  systematic  instruc- 
tion has  terminated  at  the  end  of  three.  The  attention  paid  to 
the  second  of  these  conditions  already  offers  encouragement.  In 
1880-81,  of  sixty-nine  matriculants,  fourteen,  or  twenty  per  cent, 
announced  their  intention  to  take  the  additional  course ;  while 
in  1881-82,  of  seventy-nine  matriculants,  twenty-four,  or  thirty 
per  cent,  announced  a  similar  intention. 

The  table  on  pages  87,  88  shows  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  instruction  given. 

The  results  of  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  School 
under  the  additional  requirements,  as  described  in  the  catalogue, 
are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 


Pbyiieg 


KngHwh 


EleetiTe 


Total 


1W7. 


Jane. 


13 

9 

4 
0 


1 

I 


Sept. 


8 


85 

16 

8 


-i 


1878. 


June. 


3 
6 
1 


22 

12 

8 

2 


Sept 


i 


2 
1 

1 


41 

22 

18 

8 


I 


18 

10 

0 

2 


I 


1879. 


June. 


§ 


23     6 


10 

18 

0 


Sept 


1 
i 


3 
3 
0 


24 

11 

9 

2 


1 


3 
0 
0 


3 


1880. 


Jnne. 


•g 


16 
8 
7 
0 


I 


3 

4 
3 
0 


Sept. 


1 


3 


24 

11 

10 

2 


g 

•B 

s 


8 
6 
3 
0 


1881. 


June. 


1 


Sept 


17 
17 
17 
17 


3 
6 
1 

4 


2 


23 
23 
28 
23 


1 

o 
O 


6 
6 
1 
2 


In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  statistics  of  rejections 
at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  School  in  June  for  the  past 
fcur  years. 
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The  continued  recognization  of  the  truth  that  Medicine  should 
be  studied  where  there  are  means  for  teaching  it  is  shown  in  the 
appended  table :  — 

NUMBER  OF  TERMS  SPENT  AT  THE  SCHOOL  BY  GRADUATES. 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

187ft. 

1876. 

60% 

i8n. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

188L 

Spent    six 
temw 

5% 

8 

22 

14 

47% 

40 

65% 

85% 

88% 

86% 

81% 

Spent  fire 
termt 

0 

3 

2 

7 

13% 

9 

4 

2  Of 

2% 

2% 
8% 

10% 

Spent  four 
terms 

14% 

8 

6 

6 

4 

11% 

8 

8 

\% 

6% 

Speotthree 
terms 

32% 

15 

5 

0 

6% 

1 

0 

\% 

0 

\% 

Spent   two 
terms 

27 

48% 

7 

3 

10% 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2% 

0 

Tots]  grad- 
uated 

66 

41 

88 

80 

80 

61 

48 

70 

45 

00 

After  repeatedly  referring  in  these  reports  to  the  difficulty 
under  which  the  School  labored  owing  to  the  character  and  situa- 
tion of  the  building  into  which  most  of  its  instruction  was  neces- 
sarily compressed,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  announce  that  a  second 
liberal  and  ready  response  to  our  appeal  for  pecuniary  aid  has 
enabled  the  Corporation  to  begin  the  construction  of  a  suitable 
building,  which  is  now  far  advanced. 

CALVIN  ELLIS,  Bean, 


To  THE  President  op  the  University  : 

Sm, —  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the 
Dental  School  for  the  year  1880-81 :  — 

The  number  of  students  was  seventeen,  of  whom  three  were 
third-year,  thi^  second-year,  and  eleven  first-year  students. 

The  studies  of  the  first-year  class  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
same  year  in  the  Medical  School,  and  our  students  attend  lectures 
and  other  exercises  with  the  Medical  Class  of  that  year,  and  pass 
with  them  the  same  examinations. 

The  studies  were  Anatomy,  by  lectures  and  dissection,  Physi- 
ology and  General  Chemistry,  including  the  work  in  the  Chemical 
Laboratory.    The  students  of  the  second  and  third  year  attended, 
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as  a  part  of  their  regular  course,  in  connection  with  the  Medical 
Glasses^  twelve  lectures  in  Surgical  Pathology,  given  by  the 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  two  lectures  in  Oral  Sui^ry, 
and  one  on  Anaesthesia  and  Anaesthetics,  by  the  Professor  of 
Surgery. 

The  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  has  lectured  one  hour 
each  week  on  the  theory  and  practical  methods  of  filling  teeth, 
and  the  usual  clinical  instruction  has  been  given  by  the  instruc- 
tors in  the  Out  Patients'  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  Greneral 
Hospital,  which  has  supplied  abundant  material.  So  great  has 
been  the  number  of  patients  desiring  attention,  that  the  small 
class  of  operating  students  have  been  entirely  unable  to  attend  to 
all.  This  is,  however,  an  advantage  to  the  students,  inasmuch  as 
a  choice  of  operations  is  made  possible,  and  greater  individual 
attention  can  be  given  by  the  instructors. 

On  each  of  five  afternoons  of  every  week  during  the  academic 
year  the  Demonstrator  and  one  of  the  instructors  have  been  pres- 
ent in  the  Infirmary  to  give  oversight  to  the  work  of  tiie  students, 
and  such  assistance  as  occasion  called  for.  Clinics  have  also 
been  given  whenever  opportunity  served. 

In  the  department  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  the  Professor  has 
devoted  two  hours  or  more  of  each  week,  one  to  lectures  ou 
theory  and  practice,  and  one  to  clinical  instruction  in  the  Lab- 
oratory. The  Demonstrator  has  attended  from  nine  o'clock  till 
noon,  for  clinical  teaching  and  aid  to  the  students  when  aid  was 
required,  every  day  during  the  term,  except  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day. Patients  have  been  abundant,  and  opportunities  have  not 
been  wanting  for  the  diligent  student  to  practise  every  branch  of 
this  department. 

Dr.  Manning  K.  Rand,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry, 
and  Dr.  Greorge  F.  Grant,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry, 
both  graduates  of  the  School,  have  performed  their  duties  with 
exemplary  fidelity  and  success,  Dr,  Band  has  felt  compelled, 
by  stress  of  other  duties,  to  resign  the  position  in  which  he  gave 
so  much  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Charles  Sedgwick  Minot,  Instructor  in  Oral  Surgery  and 
Pathology,  has  given  three  hours  of  every  week  to  the  instruction 
in  his  department  He  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  careful 
training  of  the  students  in  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  the 
preparation  of  sections.    He  reports  to  me  as  follows :  — 
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*  In  the  coarse  on  Oral  Pathology  and  Sorgerj  several  changes  were 
made,  the  most  important  being  the  addition  of  one  morning's  work  in  the 
Laboratory  every  week  thronghout  the  year.  The  object  of  this  was  to 
fiuniliarize  the  students  with  the  details  of  Dental  Anatomy  and  Pathol- 
ogy,  and  the  methods  of  preparation.  Although  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Laboratory  formed  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  rendering  the  course  satis- 
hctoTj,  yet  it  b  believed  to  have  been  of  marked  profit  to  the  students, 
and  therefore  it  appears  eminently  desirable  to  continue  it  To  do  so 
properly  requires  the  purchase  of  a  supply  of  microscopes  and  other 
i^pliances,  and  also  tf  small  yearly  appropriation.  The  cataloguing  of 
the  ooUecdon  was  completed  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot  and  Dr.  Minot,  and  the 
latter  also  arranged  and  catalogued  the  microscopic  preparations  belong- 
iog  to  the  School.  Extensive  additions  to  these  last  are  a  pressing  ne- 
cessity for  the  purposes  of  demonstration  to  the  students." 

Dr.  Brackett,  Assistant  Professor  in  Dental  Therapeutics,  reports 
that  he  has  given  thirty-two  hours'  instruction  in  bis  department, 
devoting  the  first  ten  minutes  of  each  interview  to  a  recitation 
on  the  prominent  points  in  the  preceding  lecture,  and  asserts  that 
with  each  succeeding  year  be  becomes  more  and  more  satisfied  of 
the  great  value  of  such  a  recitation  in  fixing  the  instruction  given. 
Dr.  Brackett,  in  his  instruction,  makes  use  of  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  drugs  and  materials  used  in  his  specialty,  which  he  has 
presented  to  the  School. 

The  graduating  class  consisted  of  five. 

Attention  has  been  frequently  called  to  the  pressing  pecuniary 
needs  of  the  School,  and  early  in  the  year  an  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  from  the  generously  inclined  of  the  community  a  small 
sum  to  enable  the  School  to  pay  off  its  debt  and  obtain  quarters 
in  tiie  new  medical  building  now  being  erected.  A  committee 
was  formed  to  solicit  subscriptions,  consisting  of  the  professors 
and  instructors  of  the  School.  These  men,  who  were  already 
giving  about  one  twelfth  of  their  working  hours  to  the  School 
without  compensation,  found  it  impossible  to  take  more  of  their 
time  from  their  business,  and  impracticable  to  accomplish  any- 
thmg  by  evening  calls ;  therefore  this  subscription  has  been 
practically  dropped,  and  some  other  method  must  be  adopted, 
if  anything  is  to  be  accomplished  in  this  direction.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  tiie  School,  however,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  interest  the  graduates  of  the  School  in  the  matter,  and  a 
paper  was  signed  on  the  spot  by  thirteen  of  their  number,  agree- 
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ing  to  give  to  the  fund  one  hundred  dollars  each  in  five  years,  or 
twenty  dollars  each  year.  This  number  has  already  been  in- 
creased, and  more  will  probably  be  added  as  their  attention  is 
called  to  the  subject.  If  it  were  fairly  understood  by  the  com- 
munity that  not  only  a  School  of  Dentistry,  but  a  Dental  Infirmary, 
averaging  eight  thousand  cases  each  year,  depended  upon  the  gra- 
tuitous services  of  half  a  dozen  men,  any  one  or  all  of  whom 
may  at  any  moment  grow  weary  of  the  burden  imposed  upon 
them,  it  does  not  seem  that  this  condition  of  things  would  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

THOMAS  H.  CHANDLER,  Dean, 


To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  for  the  acadeoiic  year  1880-81 :  — 

The  number  of  students  registered  during  the  year  was  forty- 
one.  They  were  classified  as  follows :  Four  in  Engineering,  five 
in  Natural  History,  one  in  Mathematics,  thirty-one  in  special 
courses. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  in  detail  all  the  courses  of  study 
pursued,  without  giving  a  complete  tabular  view ;  but  its  variety 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  these  pupils  attended  the  instruction 
of  fifty  different  teachers,  —  some  of  them  attending  only  College 
courses.  This  year  has  shown  also  that  more  College  undergrad- 
uates desire  to  make  use  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Scien- 
tific School ;  and,  in  view  of  the  close  connection  which  now  exists 
between  the  School  and  the  University,  the  question  arises  whether 
more  courses  of  the  School  should  not  be  included  in  the  elective 
courses  of  the  College.  For  instance,  every  year  we  have  under- 
graduates receiving  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing.  They 
take  this  work  as  an  '^  extra,''  and,  although  it  occupies  their 
time,  they  get  no  credit  for  it  in  the  scale  of  College  marks.  To 
the  majority  of  graduates  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing 
would  be  of  more  use  than  the  moderate  skill  in  free-hand  draw- 
ing which  they  are  likely  to  attain.  Yet  the  latter  is  accepted  as 
an  elective,  while  the  former  must  be  taken  as  an  extra. 

Last  year  we  had  seventeen  pupils ;  this  year  we  have  nearly 
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two  and  a  half  times  as  many.  The  principal  if  not  the  only 
canse  for  this  increase  seems  to  lie  in  the  definite  statement  in 
the  catalogue  that  persons  could  enter,  without  examination,  as 
special  pupils,  and  take  any  courses  in  the  University  for  which 
they  were  found  competent.  But  this  sudden  and  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  special  students  makes  it  a  matter  of  interest  to 
inquire  into  the  kind  of  material  of  which  this  body  of  students  is 
composed.  A  careful  examination  of  the  records  shows  that  they 
may  be  fairly  divided  into  the  following  classes :  First,  those  who 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  entrance 
examinations,  and  yet  are  desirous  of  pursuing  certain  definite 
courses  of  study ;  secondly,  those  who  cannot  now  pass  all  the 
entrance  examinations,  but  will  be  able  at  the  end  of  a  year  to 
pass  those  examinations,  and  also  the  annuals  in  many  of  the  reg- 
ular studies  of  the  first  year  in  the  course  selected,  and  thus  enter 
as  regular  students ;  thirdly,  those  who  wish  to  have  some  kind 
of  connection  with  the  University,  but  cannot  enter  as  unmatric- 
nlated  students  of  the  College  on  account  of  the  disqualification 
of  age. 

In  the  first  class  we  find  some  of  our  most  desirable  pupils. 
They  are  persons  who,  for  various  reasons,  have  been  out  of  the 
habit  of  study  for  years,  and  now  find  themselves  in  a  condition 
to  complete  or  supplement  their  earlier  education.  They  come 
with  a  definite  purpose,  and  they  do  good  work.  Many  of  this 
class  also  are  graduates  of  other  institutions,  and  come  here  to 
complete  courses  of  study  begun  there.  Some  of  them  are  finally 
adFanqed  to  regular  standing,  and  take  their  degree  in  course, 
while  others  become  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees. 

In  the  second  class  we  always  have  several  pupils.  Instead  of 
spending  a  year  in  mere  preparation  for  the  entrance  examina- 
tions, or  to  make  up  their  deficiencies,  they  enter  at  once  as  spe- 
cial students,  take  private  instruction  if  needed,  elect  many  of 
the  courses  of  the  first  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  admit- 
ted as  regular  pupils  with  advanced  standing,  with  perhaps  sev- 
eral conditions.  In  some  respects  this  method  of  entrance  is  a 
gain  both  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  University.  In  his  one  year  of 
probation  he  has  become  familiarized  with  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  has  learned  to  appreciate  what  he  is  losing  in  his  position 
of  special  student.  He  wishes  to  get  a  degree,  and  he  is  ready 
to  work  for  it.    He  is  better  qualified  to  select  the  department  in 
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which  he  will  graduate,  and  he  is  better  prepared  for  that  depart- 
ment, than  he  would  have  been  by  one  year's  tuition  outside  of  the 
University. 

The  third  class  contains  those  pupils  with  whom  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  deal.  In  the  College,  if  a  student  does  not  come  up  to  the 
required  standard,  he  is  dropped  to  a  lower  class ;  but  these  stu- 
dents are  not  classified  in  the  Scientific  School ;  and  the  only  mode 
of  dealing  with  a  negligent  student  is  to  notify  his  parents  that 
their  son  is  wasting  his  time,  and  ask  them  to  remove  him  from 
the  University.  It  is  understood  that  the  Collie  has  recentlj 
done  away  with  the  restriction  of  age  as  regards  unmatriculated 
students,  and  therefore  the  Scientific  School  will  probably  not  be 
resorted  to  in  future  by  this  class  of  persons.  They  will  naturallj 
go  to  the  College,  and  come  under  its  discipline. 

Two  degrees  were  conferred  at  Commencement, — one  in  Engi- 
neering, and  one  in  Natural  History. 

H.  L.  EUSTIS,  Dean. 


To  THE  PfiESIDENT  OF  THE  UnIYEBSITT  : 

'  Snt, — As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1880-81 :  — 

The  drought  to  which  I  referred  in  my  last  annual  report  was 
broken  by  abundant  rains  in  the  autumn.  The  damage  caused  by 
the  drought  to  our  biennials  and  perennials  was  materially  les- 
sened, as  in  case  of  the  annuals,  by  the  great  watchfulness  and 
care  exercised  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Wm.  Falconer,  and  most  of 
the  losses  have  been  made  good  by  plants  newly  raised  from 
seed.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  some  of  the  woody  plants, 
especially  our  pines  on  Gktrden  Street,  have  suffered  irreparable 
injury.  During  the  past  year,  rather  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  rain  has  fallen,  and  the  thrifty  condition  of  our  younger  plants 
throughout  the  season  has  been  gratifying. 

Few  changes  in  arrangement  have  been  made,  except  in  mat- 
ters of  detail.  The  space  behind  the  gardener's  house  was  largely 
given  up  to  a  collection  of  named  grasses  growa  from  seeds  re- 
ceived from  St.  Petersburg,  and  from  Lansing,  Michigan.  The 
seeds  sent  by  Professor  Beal,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Michi- 
gan, gave  us  excellent  plants  of  our  more  desirable  American 
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species,  and  furnished  a  larger  amount  of  material  for  demonstra- 
tions upon  the  grasses  than  we  have  heretofore  had.  Owing  to 
improved  facilities  for  raising  plants  from  seed  at  the  Garden,  a 
greater  number  of  individual  plants  of  the  same  species  has  been 
grown  during  the  year,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  students 
and  instructors. 

The  perplexing  question  of  properly  labelling  our  plants  with 
durable  tickets  of  some  sort  has  again  pressed  itself  upon  our 
attention.  A  large  proportion  of  the  labels,  both  in  the  houses 
and  the  open  air,  are  now  practically  worthless,  owing  to  their 
illegibility.  An  attempt,  in  part,  but  not  wholly  successful,  has 
been  made  to  replace  some  of  the  smaller  painted  labels  formerly 
in  use  by  tickets  made  of  thin  brass,  in  which  the  name  is  deeply 
cnt  by  stencil  dies.  Such  labels  are  not  available,  however,  for 
our  larger  plants.  The  value  of  a  botanic  garden  depends  so 
largely  upon  the  accuracy  and  thoroughness  with  which  its  plants 
are  named,  that  no  pains  will  be  spared  in  the  endeavor  to  secure 
durable  labels.  In  the  Garden  at  Copenhagen  the  labels  are  made 
of  white  glazed  porcelain,  upon  which  the  name  is  enamelled  in 
black  under  heat,  and  the  lettering  is  practically  indestructible. 
After  an  exposure  of  seven  years  in  the  open  air  such  labels  are 
found  to  have  undergone  no  change.  The  porcelain  tablets  are 
securely  fastened  to  iron  rods  of  considerable  length.  Owing  to 
the  depth  to  which  the  rod  reaches,  the  labels  have  not  been  mis- 
placed by  workmen,  while  by  their  complete  legibility  and  dura- 
bility they  appear  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  requirement.  Of 
course,  the  first  cost  of  durable  labels  is  high ;  but  a  true  economy 
demands  that  we  should  speedily  replace  our  decaying  and  fading 
ones  by  some  which  will  not  require  to  be  themselves  replaced  for 
many  years.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Director  to  make  trial  of  a 
number  of  the  porcelain  labels,  as  well  as  of  those  of  other  kinds, 
in  order  that  a  good  and  uniform  system  can  be  established. 

Among  the  more  important  accessions  to  our  Garden  should  be 
first  mentioned  the  Mexican  plants  obtained  by  a  grant  to  Dr. 
Edward  Palmer,  the  explorer.  The  specimens  have  proved  gen- 
erally satisfactory,  and  have  furnished  a  good  basis  for  advan- 
tageous exchanges.  Prom  St.  Petersburg,  and  from  Kew,  seeds 
and  valuable  collections  of  living  plants,  for  the  most  part  in  a 
healthy  state,  have  been  received  in  exchange.  It  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  report  that  many  of  the  rare  plants  desired  in 
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exchange  by  the  Director  of  the  Garden  at  St.  Petersburg  were 
received  by  him  in  good  condition.  The  present  system  of  ex- 
changes by  which  real  desiderata  are  used  has  been  found  to 
work  well.  Of  course  the  system  diminishes  the  number  of  plants 
which  might  change  hands,  but  it  reduces  likewise  the  risk  of 
sending  unwelcome  freight,  and  of  receiving  plants  which  are 
not  wanted,  but  for  which  it  would  be  ungracious  not  to  return 
thanks.  The  system  of  exchanges,  now  well  established  upon  a 
small  scale,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  grow,  and  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  the  Garden  and  its  correspondents. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  Garden  has  obtained  dur- 
ing the  year  several  desirable  plants  by  gift.  From  Mr.  Balch,  of 
Salem,  a  valuable  liliaceous  plant  and  several  orchids ;  from  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Pierce,  of  Boston,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  chocolate 
plant ;  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Le  Moyne,  of  Chicago,  a  good  collection  of 
native  Orchidaceae  have  been  received  and  acknowledged.  More- 
over, from  several  of  the  private  greenhouses  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cambridge  excellent  plants  have  been  obtained  in  exchange. 
Mr,  C.  E.  Perkins,  of  Somerville,  who  has  made  himself  well 
acquainted  with  our  local  flora,  has  placed  the  Garden  under 
obligations  by  an  extensive  and  carefully  named  collection  of 
seeds  of  our  native  plants. 

The  greenhouses  have  undergone  no  important  changes  during 
the  year,  except  in  the  case  of  the  heating  apparatus  in  the  older 
range.  It  had  been  felt  for  some  time  that  risk  was  incurred 
by  having  to  depend,  during  the  coldest  weather,  upon  a  single 
boiler,  but  the  way  had  not  seemed  clear  to  purchase  additional 
heating  apparatus.  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the 
Garden  Committee,  authorized  the  Director,  early  in  the  year,  to 
procure  a  second  boiler  and  have  it  connected  with  the  present 
system  of  pipes  at  his  expense.  A  suitable  boiler  was  at  once 
obtained  and  placed  in  working  order,  so  that  it  can  be  employed 
either  with  or  without  the  older  one.  This  gift  has  been  found 
of  the  greatest  use.  The  apparatus  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
under  severe  conditions,  and  has  proved  in  a  high  degree  satis- 
factory. The  Garden  is  not  now  in  great  danger  of  losing  its 
collection  of  exotics  by  frost  Although  the  plants  in  our  green- 
houses are  by  no  means  so  rare  that  they  could  not  be  replaced, 
the  collection  is  far  too  good  to  be  exposed  to  any  risk  which  we 
can  avoid. 
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The  Herbarium  and  the  Herbarium  Library.  —  Mr.  Sereno 
Watson,  the  Curator  of  the  Herbarium,  makes  the  following 
report : — 

^  The  accessions  to  the  Herbarium  during  the  past  year  have  been  con- 
siderable. Of  plants  from  within  the  United  States,  about  2,750  speci- 
mens have  been  received  from  various  sources,  including  309  from  the 
Atlantic  States,  360  from  Texas  and  Arkansas,  417  from  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  823  from  California,  580  from  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territory,  and  261  from  the  northern  interior  region.  From  British 
America  there  has  been  received  a  feet  of  Professor  J.  Macouu's  col- 
lections in  the  northern  plains  and  Rocky  Mountains ;  from  Mexico,  the 
valuable  collections  of  Dr.  £.  Palmer  (about  1,400  specimens),  and  of  Drs. 
SchafFner  and  Bilimek ;  and  from  the  West  Indies,  a  set  of  Baron  Eggers's 
collections  in  St.  Thomas  and  Dominica,  of  A.  Fendler's  Trinidad  ferns, 
and  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Garber*8  Porto  Rico  plants,  in  all  820  specimens.  Of 
foreign  plants,  a  set  of  the  grasses  of  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition 
(205  specimens)  has  been  presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
eight  packages  of  miscellaneous  collections  by  the  Musee  d'Histoire 
Katarelle,  and  eleven  packages  by  Dr.  £.  Cosson,  of  Paris. 

"Since  my  return  to  Cambridge  in  January  my  time  has  been  fully 
oocnpied  in  the  care  of  these  collections  and  in  other  duties  connected 
with  tlie  Herbarium.  Nearly  all  of  the  United  States  specimens  have 
been  examined,  determined,  and  reported  upon  to  the  collectors ;  2,260 
specimens  have  been  poisoned,  mounted,  and  arranged  in  their  places  in 
the  cases ;  and  the  distribution  into  sets  of  Dr.  Palmer's  entire  Mexican 
ooUection  was  overseen,  in  which  great  assistance  was  received  from  Mr. 
H.  C.  Jones.  As  a  result  of  these  examinations  over  fifty  new  species 
and  two  new  genera  have  been  added  to  the  flora  of  North  America. 

"  Continual  care  has  been  required  to  save  the  mounted  collections  of 
the  Herbarium  from  the  injury  to  which  they  are  more  or  less  exposed 
from  insects  and  dampness.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  Herbarium 
building  and  cases  this  is  a  serious  danger  which  it  seems  to  be  impos- 
sible  to  escape. 

^The  accessions  to  the  library  of  the  Herbarium  amount  to  about  180 
volames,  besides  a  considerably  larger  number  of  pamphlets.  These 
have  all  been  catalogued  and  duly  shelved." 

From  the  Museum  at  Kew  the  Garden  has  received  another 
Urge  and  very  interesting  collection  of  specimens  illustrating  the 
iwes  of  plants.  At  present  we  have  absolutely  no  room  in  which 
these  and  our  other  specimens  can  be  displayed  to  good  advan- 
tage.   The  cases  are  so  thickly  crowded  that  no  place  can  be 
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found  for  the  new  specimens  which  are  needed  for  demonstration ; 
and  hence  our  most  recent  acquisitions  have  not  yet  been  re- 
moved from  the  packing  boxes,  except  for  lecture  purposes.  The 
Director  has  to  acknowledge,  in  behalf  of  the  Garden,  the  receipt, 
from  Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant,  of  a  unique  collection  of  specimens 
illustrating  the  diflFerent  varieties  of  Indian  corn.  The  carefully 
labelled  specimens,  about  850  in  number,  and  exhibiting  about 
800  different  forms,  are  at  present  in  the  packing  cases.  Numer- 
ous smaller  gifts  to  the  Museum  have  been  acknowledged  by  cor- 
respondence and  by  the  labels  attached  to  the  specimens. 

The  usual  instruction  in  Botany  has  been  given  at  the  Garden, 
and,  with  two  exceptions,  by  the  instructors  previously  reported. 
The  courses  of  lectures  by  the  Director  were  suddenly  broken  off 
by  severe  illness  in  his  family,  and  the  instruction  was  subse- 
quently undertaken  by  the  Assistant  in  Botany,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Greenleaf,  who  completed  the  course  of  practical  work  in  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  manner. 

The  summer  course  in  Botany  was  given  by  Professor  D.  P. 
Penhallow,  who  will  probably  assume  charge  of  the  instruction 
in  the  same  course  in  1882.  The  lectures  were  attended  by  a 
smaller  number  than  usual,  but  the  work  done  by  the  students 
compared  favorably  with  that  in  any  previous  summer  course. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Director,  the  summer  course  in  Botany, 
unless  it  can  be  made  in  some  way  equivalent  to  a  College  elec- 
tive, and  can  be  made  a  substitute  therefor,  should  be  given  by 
some  one  who  has  not  given  College  instruction  during  the  year, 
or  else  the  course  should  be  relinquished. 

The  Garden  has  furnished  abundant  material  for  the  electives 
in  Botany  and  in  Biology.  It  has  also  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  prosecution  of  experiments  upon  living  plants.  During  the 
year  experiments  in  Vegetable  Physiology  liave  been  carried  on  in 
the  laboratory  and  the  open  air,  chiefly  by  Professor  Penhallow, 
who,  with  the  slender  means  placed  at  his  disposal,  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  much  satisfactory  work.  The  nature  and  the 
results  of  the  experiments  upon  root-and-stem  pressure,  and  the 
observations  upon  their  atmospheric  relations,  have  been  else- 
where reported.  It  is  hoped  that  larger  means  may  soon  be 
available  for  similar  researches  in  the  Garden. 

The  interruption  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  Director  rendered 
it  necessary  to  suspend  further  efforts  to  augment  the  Garden 
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fiiud.  The  amount  already  secured  is,  however,  a  very  sub- 
stantial addition  to  our  working  capital.  This  increase  is  most 
lai^ely  due  to  the  influence  and  to  the  personal  efforts  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Agassiz,  Mr.  Augustus  Lowell,  and  Miss  K.  P.  Loring. 
The  reasons  for  increasing  the  fund  to  the  full  amount  of  $80,000 
have  been  urged  in  the  last  annual  report,  and  in  the  report  of 
tlie  Garden  Committee.  It  is  believed  that  those  reasons  still 
hold  good. 

The  Garden  has  received  during  the  year  the  following  gifts 
of  money  for  present  use.  The  amount  first  mentioned  was 
expended,  as  already  stated,  for  a  new  boiler  and  for  the  cost 
of  setting  it  in  place. 

H.  H.  Honnewell $  500 

Henry  L.  Pierce 100 

John  Amory  Lowell 1,000 

These  timely  additions  to  our  resources  are  most  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Director, 


To  THE  President  op  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  upon  the 
Busscy  Institution  for  the  year  1880-81 :  — 

Six  students  were  enrolled  during  the  year,  all  of  them  in  regu- 
lar standing ;  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science 
was  conferred  at  Commencement  upon  three  candidates. 

Courses  of  lectures  and  recitations  on  Agriculture,  Horticul- 
ture, Agricultural  Zoology,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Botany,  En- 
tomology, and  Histology  were  given  by  Messrs.  Motley,  B.  M. 
Watson,  Slade,  Storer,  C.  E.  Faxon,  Burgess,  and  Ford.  Each 
of  these  courses  occupied  the  entire  academic  year,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions that  the  lessons  in  Agriculture  were  somewhat  broken 
in  upon  by  the  illness  of  the  instructor,  and  that  the  course  in 
Entomology  was  given  in  the  second  half-year,  as  it  is  usually. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  students  of  the  Bussey  Institution 
ftre  beginning  to  obtain  places  as  laborers  upon  farms  in  the 
vicinity  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  that  such  situations  can 
be  found  without  difficulty  for  promising  persons. 
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No  changes  of  importance  haye  been  made  in  the  material 
equipment  of  tlie  School,  with  the  exception  of  somewliat  exten- 
Biye  repairs  of  the  greenhouses,  which,  as  was  intimated  in  a 
previous  report,  had  fallen  into  serious  decay  during  the  term 
of  years  in  which  they  were  used  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

The  library  of  the  Institution  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Sewell  Tap- 
pan,  of  Boston,  for  a  valuable  gift  of  dictionaries  of  various  lan- 
guages and  a  number  of  other  standard  works. 

F.  H.  STORER,  Dean, 


To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the 
year  ending  August  31, 1881 :  — 

No  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  permanently 
arranging  or  planting  the  Arboretum.  This  work  has  again  been 
delayed  by  the  failure  of  the  Government  of  the  City  of  Boston  to 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  its  Park  Commissioners  for  a  joint 
occupancy  of  the  Arboretum  by  the  College  and  the  City,  on  the 
plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Fred  L.  Olmsted.  While  action  in  this 
matter  has  not  been  reached  by  the  City  Government,  the  expres- 
sions of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  scheme  have  been  so  strong 
and  so  frequent,  and  the  popular  interest  in  the  Arboretum  and 
in  those  branches  of  rural  economy  which  it  is  intended  to  foster 
and  develop  has  everywhere  so  increased,  that  it  has  not  seemed 
wise  to  plant  any  portion  of  the  collections,  in  view  of  the  fad; 
that  the  proposed  plan,  if  carried  into  execution,  must  necessitate 
an  entirely  different  arrangement  of  grounds  and  plantations. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  year  ago,  the  permanent  planting  of  a  large 
number  of  trees  specially  raised  for  the  Arboretum  cannot  be  safely 
delayed  much  longer  without  serious  loss ;  and  unless  the  City  is 
prepared  to  take  d^nite  action  in  tlie  matter,  some  method  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Arnold's  bequest  should  be 
devised  without  reference  to  the  enjoyment  or  use  of  the  Arbo- 
retum by  the  public. 

Tlie  nurseries  have  been  remodelled  and  replanted  during  th^ 
year,  and  several  important  and  interesting  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  number  of  plants  now  cultivated,  although,  owing 
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to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  nursery  grounds,  no  special  effort 
has  been  made  to  increase  these  collections.  When  the  older 
nnrserj  plants  can  be  permanently  provided  for  in  the  Arboretum 
proper,  tlie  number  of  species  and  varieties  cultivated  can  be 
immediately  and  at  slight  expense  nearly  doubled. 

The  nurseries  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  contahi  large  num* 
bers  of  rare  plants,  many  now  introduced  into  cultivation  for  tlie 
first  time. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  botanical  and 
horticultural  establishments  has  been  continued  through  the  year. 
There  have  been  4,884  plants  and  477  packets  of  seeds  distributed 
as  follows :  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  4,584  plants  and 
131  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Great  Britain,  13  plants  and  106  pack- 
ets of  seeds ;  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  87  plants  and  187  pack- 
ets of  seed^ ;  to  St.  Helena,  200  plants ;  to  Japan,  52  packets  of 
seeds. 

There  have  been  contributed  during  the  year  2,626  plants  and 
310  packets  of  seeds  from  88  donors. 

HERBARIUM   AND  MUSEUM. 

If  the  living  collection  has  not  gained  during  the  year,  the  Her- 
barium and  Museum  have  made  substantial  progress.  The  Herba- 
rium is  rich  in  North  American  species,  especially  in  Coniferae, 
Oaks,  and  other  arborescent  genera  represented  by  specimens 
largely  collected  by  the  Director  and  his  associates  in  various 
journeys  undertaken  during  the  past  two  years  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  forests  and  the  forest  resources  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Museum  now  contains  an  almost  complete  set  of  the  woods, 
barks,  fruits,  and  other  products  of  the  American  forests ;  and  is 
rich  in  seta  of  woods  of  the  trees  of  Europe,  Algeria,  India,  Aus- 
tralia, and  other  countries,  received  in  exchange  from  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew. 

The  Museum  and  Herbarium  still  find  temporary  accommo* 
dation  in  the  ^^  Dwight  House,"  Brookline,  lent  by  Mr.  Ignatius 
Sargent  for  the  purpose.  The  detailed  account  of  the  operations 
in  these  departments  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  Mr.  John 
Bobinson,  Assistant  in  charge,  in  the  Appendix  (IV.). 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Director. 
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To  THE  President  op  the  UNrvERSiTY: 

Sir,  —  In  my  last  report  I  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Library  might  be  expanded  into  a  Bulletin  of  the  Univer- 
sity. This  has  been  done.  Several  friends  came  forward  with 
'a  promise  to  supplement  for  five  years  the  appropriation  of 
the  Corporation.  We  owe  this  help  to  Messrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis, 
William  B.  Weeden,  Henry  Lee,  Alexander  Agassiz,  and  Charles 
S.  Sargent.  The  change  in  the  publication  took  place  April  1, 
1881,  when  the  Harvard  University  Bulletin,  No.  18  (keeping 
up  the  numerical  sequence  begun  with  the  Library  Bulletin), 
appeared.  The  new  features  in  the  two  numbers  published  during 
the  year  have  been  the  following :  — 

Records  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers ;  an  enumeration  of 
current  gifts  to  the  University ;  notices  and  papers  on  literature, 
science,  and  art ;  book  reviews,  and  notices  and  announcements 
of  work  done  and  intended.  The  old  features  of  the  Library 
Bulletin  have  been  retained. 

Two  new  Bibliographical  ContribvUion%  have  been  issued  during 
the  year,  namely, — 

1.  Halliwelliana:  a  Bibliography  of  the  ^Publications  of  James 
Orchard  HalliwelUPhUlipps^  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Librarian,  with  tlie  assistance  of  Miss  Annie  E.  Hutchins,  of  the 
Library  staff.  It  shows  the  extraordinary  number  of  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  separate  publications,  extending  over  an  interval 
of  forty-four  years,  during  five  of  which  no  publication  could  be 
discovered.  The  proofs  were  submitted  to  Mr.  HalliwelUPhil- 
lipps,  and  to  an  assiduous  collector  of  his  publications,  Mr.  Samuel 
Timmins,  of  Birmingham,  England ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  these 
precautions  have  served  to  make  the  list  as  complete  as  possible. 
Tlie  publications  of  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  are  rich  in  anti- 
quarian lore,  and  are  chiefly  illustrative  of  early  English,  and 
particularly  of  Shakespearian,  literature.  Many  of  them  are  of 
few  pages  each ;  but  as  most  have  been  issued  in  very  small 
editions,  it  has  become  more  necessary  that  their  existence  should 
be  chronicled  in  such  way  as  is  now  done.  To  aid  students,  an 
indication  of  the  principal  libraries  in  this  neighborhood  possess- 
ing the  books  is  added  to  the  title  of  each. 

2.  A  List  of  the  Publications  of  Harvard  University  and  its 
OfflcerSy  which  has  likewise  been  arranged  by  the  Librarian,  with 
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the  assistance  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Bowen.  It  contains  the  publications 
of  the  University,  or  of  any  of  its  departments,  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  (1870-1880),  and  such  papers  or  books  as  were  pub- 
lished by  its  officers  during  their  connection  with  the  University, 
80  far  as  that  connection  falls  within  these  ten  years.  It  was 
undertaken  by  direction:  of  the  President,  and  shows  what  has 
been,  during  this  int^val,  the  University's  activity  in  science  and 
literature,  either  as*a  body  or  through  the  individual  efforts  of 
its  staff. 

Mr.  Arnold  reports  upon  the  progress  of  the  rearrangement  of 
the  books  in  Gore  Hall,  as  follows :  — 

^The  number  of  volumes  now  in  place  in  the  new  stack  is  65,970 ;  the 
namber  added  to  the  permanent  classification  during  the  year  is  13,010. 
The  comparative  smallness  of  the  latter  number  is  simply  accidental,  and 
does  not  fairly  represent  the  work  of  the  year,  since  about  ten  thousand 
Tolames  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics  have  been  brought  together  and  par- 
tially arranged,  but  are  not  ready  to  appear  in  this  year*s  report. 

'^Most  of  the  works  arranged  during  the  year  are  included  in  the  three 
classes  of  English  Literature  (from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present 
time),  Language,  and  Classical  Philology.  Language  includes  all  works 
on  grammar  and  lexicography,  and  the  languages  are  arranged  by  families. 
The  general  order  is  as  follows:  Science  of  language,  Indo-European 
comparative  grammar.  Monosyllabic  and  Agglutinating  languages,  Ham- 
iUc,  Semitic,  and  Indo-European  families.  In  the  department  of  Classical 
philology,  only  the  works  on  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  antiquities 
tod  the  periodicals  are  in  their  final  position. 

^  The  number  of  volumes  in  each  class  is  as  follows :  — 

Vols. 

English  Literature  (since  1779) 3,150 

Language 5,082  , 

Classical  Philology 1,732 

Added  to  classes  previously  arranged     ....  3,046 


u 


During  the  year  1 ,001  volumes  have  been  transferred  to  this  Library 
from  Uiat  of  the  Divinity  School.  Many  of  these  have  already  received 
their  place  in  the  new  classification.  The  work  of  classifying  the  pam- 
pUeto  has  been  carried  on,  and  a  considerable  number  have  been  bound 
bto  volumes. 

*'  Ader  the  work  of  one  more  year  in  rearranging,  the  question  of  room 
will  become  a  serious  one.  So  much  space  is  now  occupied  in  the  new 
stack  by  works  which  must  find  their  ultimate  position  in  the  old  building, 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  continue  the  work  of  rearranging  in  the  new 
stack  much  longer  than  another  year  without  some  other  provision  for 
rach  works  than  now  exists.'' 
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The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  various  departments,  are  as  follows :  — 


Departinenti. 

VolamM  idded. 

PrvMBt  «ct«&t  in 

VolmnM. 

Panphtota. 

Gore  Hall  (College  Library)     . 

Law  School 

Scientific  School 

Divinitj  School 

Medical  School 

Museum  of  Zoology     .... 
Astronomical  Obsenratory  .    . 

Botanic  Garden 

Bussey  Institution 

Peabody  Museum 

7,878 
600 

27 

102 

9 

711 

81 
132 
192 

77 

196.178 

19.609 

2.346 

16.262 

2.009 

14,836 

2.768 

3.232 

2,892 

602 

194.196 
2,777 

200 
1,609 

•  •  •  • 
8.914 
6.196 
1,460 

842 

647 

Totals 

9,804 

269,103 

216,840 

Of  the  accessions  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection,  there  were  added 
by  gift  2,068  volumes  and  13,656  pamphlets ;  and  such  acces- 
sions also  include  1,001  volumes  transferred  from  the  library  of 
the  Divinity  School,  which  is  diminished  by  as  much,  in  addition 
to  a  reduction  shown  by  an  absolute  count,  recently  made. 

In  December,  1880, 1  was  requested  to  give  to  the  Corporation 
the  outline  of  a  plan  for  further  unifying  the  work  of  the  several 
libraries  of  the  University,  and  on  the  13th  of  that  month  the 
President  and  Fellows  sent  the  following  notice  to  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University  Library,  and  also  to  the  several  aca* 
demic  departments,  which  have  small  class-room  reference  ool- 
lections :  — 

**l.  No  book  shall  hereafter  be  purchased  by  any  department  of  the 
University,  except  the  Law  School,  out  of  appropriations  or  otherwise, 
unless  through  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  who  shall  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  the  form  for  ordering  purchases,  and  rendering  account  for 
the  same. 

'*  2.  All  books  hereafter  acquired  by  any  department  of  the  University 
by  purchase  or  gift  shall  be  sent  to  the  College  Library,  where  they  shall 
be  catalogued  and  have  the  stan^p  and  book-plate  of  the  University  put 
upon  them  before  they  are  sent  to  the  library  of  the  department" 

Accordingly,  the  purchasing  and  cataloguing  of  books  for  all 
departments  of  the  University  have  been  done  at  the  College  Li- 
brary during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  excepting  that  the  cata* 
loguing  only  has  been  done  for  the  Law  School.    The  plan  has 
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secured  uniformity  of  ordering  and  payment ;  has  made  it  possible 
to  prevent  needless  duplication  of  books  in  the  several  depart- 
ments ;  has  diminished  in  some  cases  the  cost  of  the  books ;  has 
provided  for  a  uniform  system  of  cataloguing ;  and  has  resulted 
in  making  during  this  interval  the  catalogue  in  Gore  Hall  the 
index  to  all  departments  of  the  University  Library. 

The  President  and  Librarian,  authorized  by  the  Corporation, 
have  begun  the  remodelling  of  the  old  part  of  Gore  Hall,  by  the 
conversion  of  what  was  a  low,  damp,  and  dimly  lighted  cellar, 
nnder  that  part,  to  a  well-lighted,  dry,  and  commodious  apart- 
ment, for  the  storing  of  newspapers  and  duplicates,  and  for  other 
possible  uses.  By  excavating  about  a  foot  and  a  half  of  earth, 
an  additional  height  has  been  gained  under  the  brick  vaulting ; 
the  windows  have  been  cut  down  and  provided  with  well-drained 
areas  without,  and  a  drain  has  also  been  extended  about  the  main 
walls.  The  collection  of  bound  newspapers  already  occupies  a 
ninning  space  of  four  hundred  feet,  and  the  accommodation  for 
them  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Library  was  inadequate  and  in- 
convenient. 

The  preparation  of  references  for  themes,  forensics,  and  oral 
discussions  has  been  continued. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall,  as 
compared  with  the  last  two  years :  — 


1.  Books  lent  out 

2.  Used  in  the  batlding 

8.  Orenight  use  of  reserved  books  . 


Tots]  (excluding  No.3,which  is  included  in  No  1 ) 


Csrds  giving  to  students  temporary  admis- 
sion to  the  shelves 

Times  of  use 

Officers  of  instruction  reserving  books  .    .    . 
Kwnber  of  books  reserved 


187^-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-8L 

41,296 

10,921 

7,619 

41,986 

7.812 

10,606 

46.481 
11,724 
11,872 

62,217 

49,798 

67,206 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

60 
840 

86 
870 

•  •  •  • 
.... 

86 
8,880 

88 
8,418 

The  85  students  using  admission  cards  have  been  in  these  de- 
partments: History,  31;  Science,  14;  Art  (including  music),  12; 
Literature,  12;  Oreek  and  Latin  authors,  5;  Philosophy,  5; 
Theology,  4 ;  and  Political  Economy,  2. 

Oo  Sunday,  Oct  8, 1880,  and  tliereafter  on  Sundays,  tlie  libra* 
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ry  in  Gore  Hall  was  kept  open  for  the  use  of  such  members  of 
the  University  as  desired  to  use  the  books  in  the  building  only. 
For  37  Sundays  (till  the  long  vacation  came)  1,846  persons 
availed  tliemselves  of  this  opportunity,  an  average  of  47  each 
Sunday.  The  hours  were  from  one  to  five  o'clock.  The  highest 
number  on  any  one  day  was  64. 

The  work  of  the  catalogue  department  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing table :  — 


Cardf  of  ttu  PnbUo  Catelogot. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1.  Pat  in  place 

2.  Prepared 

3.  Having  shelf-numbers  altered  {ewtimate)   .    . 

86,890 
20,596 

•  •  •  • 

35,815 

24,887 

•  •  •  • 

41,215 
25,705 
75,000 

Totals  (excluding  No.  2,  already  counted  in  No.  1 ) 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

116,215 

These  figures  are  instructive  as  indicating  the  great  chance  for 
disarrangement  of  the  cards,  incident  to  Uie  ordinary  work  of 
the  Library.  It  appears  for  the  past  year  that  beside  the  25,705 
cards  put  in  the  drawers  for  the  first  time,  there  were  15,510 
cards  returned  to  the  drawers,  after  being  taken  out  for  additions, 
corrections,  verification,  or  for  other  reasons.  The  shelf-depart- 
ment also  removes  about  75,000  cards  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
afiixing  the  new  shelf-marks.  Thus  we  may  say  116,215  cards 
have  been  inserted  or  reinserted  during  the  year ;  or,  in  other 
words,  probably  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  catalogue  has  been 
thus  handled  ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  this  without  causing 
more  or  less  misplacement. 

Mr.  Scudder  furnishes  the  following  statement  regarding  the 
subject  catalogue:  — 

^  The  revision  of  the  primary  subjects  under  which  the  cards  are  ar- 
ranged has  proceeded  as  fast  as  practicable,  and  is  now  about  half  completed. 
Of  the  650  general  headings  in  the  catalogue  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  152  have  been  changed  or  are  undergoing  change,  198  have  been 
discussed  and  led  as  they  were,  leaving  300  still  to  be  supervised.  As, 
however,  the  principles  involving  all  changes  have  been  settled  in  the 
work  already  done,  the  concluding  part  will  be  carried  forward  with  much 
greater  rapidity.  The  changes  which  have  been  made  have,  in  each  case, 
involved  the  alteration  of  from  one  to  fifty  or  a  hundred  cards  in  the  sub- 
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ject  catalogue,  as  well  as  of  an  equivalent  number  in  the  author's  cata- 
logue, each  of  which  must  be  separately  found,  marked,  and  replaced. 

^  The  aim  has  been  to  make  the  catalogue  as  consistent  and  uniform 
as  possible  with  the  least  number  of  alterations  and  with  a  view  also  to 
future  accessions.  Some  classes  of  subjects  bidding  fair  to  increase 
indefinitely  in  the  future  and  thus  seriously  to  disturb  the  contemplated 
numerical  notation  have  been  grouped  under  primary  heads,  where  their 
multiplication  cannot  become  a  source  of  anxiety.  No  changes,  however, 
have  been  made  which  are  not  in  themselves,  apart  from  the  question  of 
notation,  desirable.  Thus,  the  various  bodies  of  Literature,  as  Arabic, 
Bengali,  Cornish,  &c,  formerly  scattered  through  the  alphabet  in  more 
than  eighty  places,  are  now  brought  under  that  one  head  into  a  singfe 
drawer.  So,  too,  different  forms  of  machines  have  been  made  "  Sections  " 
of  Machinery,  instead  of  standing  each  in  an  independent  position  in  the 
catalogue;  and  numerous  changes  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  intro- 
duced." 

In  March  was  issued  the  first  number  of  The  Harvard  Univer- 
nty  Calendar^  and  it  has  been  continued  weekly,  with  an  inter- 
mission of  the  long  vacation.  It  aims  to  give  under  each  day  of 
the  week,  and  sometimes  in  advance  of  the  week,  to  the  Univer- 
sity StaflF  and  students  announcements  which  do  not  make  a  part 
of  the  regular  Tabular  Views  or  programmes  ;  and  to  become  a 
medium  of  notice  to  residents  of  Cambridge  concerning  all  lec- 
tures and  exhibitions  in  which  they  may  have  an  interest. 

Among  the  most  interesting  gifts  of  the  year  has  been  the 
collection  of  books  relating  to  Frederick  the  Great  and  Cromwell, 
used  by  Thomas  Carlyle  in  writing  his  books  on  those  characters, 
and  bequeathed  by  him  to  this  Library.  They  have  been  safely 
received,  and  number  418  volumes.  Very  many  of  them  are 
more  or  less  enriched  with  his  annotations.  The  correspondence 
and  other  documents  relating  to  the  bequest  are  printed  in  the 
University  Bulletin^  No.  18,  p.  166. 

Professor  Norton  promptly  took  occasion  to  place  with  these 
books  an  interesting  memorial  of  Cromwell,  which  had  formerly 
been  in  Carlyle's  library,  namely,  a  cast  from  the  mask  of  Crom- 
well's face,  taken  after  death.  Mr.  Norton  had  received  it  some 
years  ago  as  a  gift  from  Carlyle. 

JUSTIN   WINSOR,  Librarian, 
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To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  The  present  condition  of  the  Harvard  College  Observa- 
tory furnishes  a  test  of  an  opinion  expressed  in  some  of  its  recent 
annual  reports,  namely,  that  any  addition  to  the  resources  of  a 
scientific  institution  already  supplied  with  the  funds  needed  to 
keep  it  in  working  order  will  prove  an  advantageous  investment. 
Such  a  sum  is  directly  applicable  to  the  extension  of  scientific 
inquiry.  A  similar  gift  to  establish  a  new  institution,  or  to  sup- 
port a  feeble  one,  will  be  largely  consumed  in  the  mere  prepara- 
tion for  such  inquiry,  and  the  head  of  the  institution  must  spend 
much  of  his  time  in  routine  work,  even  if  he  is  not  required  to 
devote  a  large  part  of  his  energies  to  teaching,  as  well  as  to  re- 
search. 

The  proper  division  of  labor,  and  the  continuous  use  of  appa- 
ratus, are  advantages  as  important  in  science  as  in  the  arts. 
These  advantages  are  possessed  by  a  liberally  endowed  observa- 
tory as  they  are  by  the  factory  of  a  rich  proprietor,  who  can 
afibrd  any  immediate  expense  required  to  secure  the  most  abun- 
dant returns.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  endowment  permits  the 
use  of  the  instruments  to  their  full  capacity.  Until  this  point  is 
reached,  great  results  may  always  be  expected  from  a  slight 
increase  of  income. 

The  subscription  raised  in  1878  for  the  support  of  the  Observa- 
tory for  five  years  has  given  it  for  that  time  a  much  improved 
position  for  conducting  researches.  Many  of  the  contributors  to 
the  fund  paid  their  subscriptions  in  full  at  the  outset,  and  the 
Observatory  thus  acquired  a  large  balance  to  the  credit  of  its 
account  with  the  University,  which  will  of  course  progressively 
diminish  until  the  five  years  have  expired. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  resulting  to  the  Obser- 
vatory from  this  temporary  enlargement  of  its  resources  consists 
in  the  increased  number  of  its  assistants,  which  is  now  sufiicient 
to  allow  the  work  of  each  to  be  more  advantageously  directed 
than  was  previously  possible. 

The  observations  with  the  large  equatorial  and  meridian  pho- 
tometer are  made  by  Mr.  Searle,  Mr.  Wendell,  and  myself. 
Messrs.  Cutler  and  Eaton  assist  in  recording  these  observations 
and  in  their  reduction.  Miss  Farrar  and  Mrs.  Fleming  also  take 
part  in  the  reductions.      The  meridian   circle   remains  in   the 
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charge  of  Professor  Rogers,  who  is  aided  in  the  observations  by 
Mr.  Brown,  and  in  their  reduction  also  bj  Mrs.  Rogers  and  by 
Hisses  Saunders,  Bond,  and  Winlock.  The  time-signals  are  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Edmands,  assisted  by  Mr.  Chandler.  These  gentle- 
men and  Mr.  Howard  are  making  the  naked-eye  observations  of 
northern  stars.  The  meteorological  observations  are  ordinarily 
made  by  Mr.  Searle,  who  also  has  charge  of  the  accounts,  corre- 
spondence, <&c.,  and  has  devoted  much  time  to  work  connected 
with  the  revision  and  publication  of  the  equatorial  observations. 
The  compilation  of  the  bibliography  of  the  variable  stars,  and  the 
computation  of  cometary  orbits  as  noted  below,  are  conducted  by 
Mr.  Chandler. 

Three  instrumentfi,  the  equatorial,  meridian  circle,  and  merid- 
ian photometer,  have  been  kept  actively  at  work  during  the  past 
fear.  The  last  of  these  instruments  has  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  a  large  one  is  being  constructed  to  carry  on  observations  of 
stars  too  faint  for  the  present  instrument.  The  new  photometer 
▼ill  have  object-glasses  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  will  be  capa- 
ble of  measuring  any  star  brighter  than  the  tenth  magnitude.  It 
is  expected  that  such  measurements  will  form  a  part  of  the  perma- 
nent routine  work  of  the  Observatory.  The  relation  of  a  meridian 
photometer  to  other  photometers  resembles  that  of  a  transit 
instrument  to  a  sextant.  There  are  the  same  advantages  of  ra- 
pidity, ease  of  reduction,  and  probably  of  precision.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  photometer  we  shall  have  the  same  advantages 
for  measuring  the  light  of  any  star  that  an  observer  would  of 
finding  its  position  if  he  possessed  the  only  transit  instrument 
in  existence.  It  is  hoped  that  the  use  of  this  instrument  will 
become  more  general  when  its  advantages  are  appreciated.  I 
understand  that  a  distinguished  German  astronomer  is  planning 
a  photometer  for  similar  work,  and  at  his  request  a  description  of 
ttie  instrument  used  here  has  been  forwarded  to  him. 

The  work  of  these  various  instruments  will  now  be  considered. 
That  of  the  large  telescope  may  -be  classified  as  below,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  principal  objects  observed. 

Hclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites.  —  One  hundred  and  fifty-three 
of  these  eclipses  have  been  observed  photometrically,  sixty-four 
during  the  past  year.  One  improvement  has  been  introduced  by 
which  the  number  of  settings  may  be  nearly  doubled.  A  single 
observer  can  make  but  three  settings  a  minute,  or  one  in  twenty 
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seconds.  With  an  assistant  to  record,  the  time  is  reduced  to  about 
nine  seconds.  This  time  has  been  reduced  to  fire  seconds  by  the 
employment  of  two  assistants,  one  of  whom  reads  the  photome- 
tej:  circle,  while  the  other  records  and  observes  the  time  by  the 
chronometer.  As  the  observer  does  not  remove  his  eye  from 
the  eye-piece,  it  is  probable  that  the  accuracy  of  the  observations 
will  be  increased,  and  the  satellite  followed  nearer  to  the  point  of 
disappearance. 

Objects  having  Singular  Spectra.  —  The  search  for  these  objects 
has  been  much  interrupted  by  the  pressure  of  other  work.  Only 
perfectly  clear  nights  when  the  moon  is  absent  are  available,  and 
these  rarely  occur  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  general 
survey  of  the  heavens  with  a  telescope  of  four  inches  aperture 
has  been  completed  from  twenty  to  twelve  hours  of  right  ascen- 
sion. The  observations  during  the  summer  on  the  remaining 
eight  hours  were  so  much  interrupted  by  the  long  twilight  and 
other  causes  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  reserve  this  work  for 
another  season.  The  most  important  result  of  this  search  has  been 
the  discovery  of  the  peculiar  spectrum  of  the  star  LI.  13412. 
Three  bright  lines  were  found  having  wave-lengths  of  645,  486, 
and  466  millionths  of  a  millimeter.  The  second  of  these  lines 
probably  coincides  with  the  P  line  of  hydrogen.  The  other  two 
were  unexplained  until  Dr.  Konkoly,  in  '*  The  Observatory,"  IV. 
257,  described  the  spectrum  of  Comet  1881  III.  (the  Great  Comet), 
as  containing  the  five  lines  560,  545,  515,  472,  and  468.  Three 
of  these,  the  first,  third,  and  fourth,  are  the  usual  cometary  lines  ; 
the  other  two  appear  to  be  coincident  with  the  lines  of  LI.  18412. 
Accordingly,  while  other  comets  have  a  spectrum  identical  with 
that  of  the  stars  of  Secchi's  fourth  type,  and  apparently  largely 
composed  of  carbon,  this  comet  contains  a  substance  as  yet  un- 
known, which  one  star  only  is  as  yet  known  to  contain.  The 
bright-line  stars  in  Cygnus  and  in  Sagittarius  also  give  the  line 
467,  but  differ  in  the  position  of  the  other  lines. 

Another  interesting  discovery  Is  that  the  star  L^Puppis  has  a 
banded  spectrum.  This  star  is  more  than  forty-four  degrees 
south  of  the  equator,  and  at  the  time  of  observation  was  less  than 
two  degrees  above  the  horizon. 

Two  stars  were  found,  one  in  Ptippis^  the  other  in  Ursa  Minor y 
which  from  their  color  and  spectrum  were  at  once  thought  to 
be  variables  of  long  period.    These  predictions  were  verified  by 
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observation,  and  a  very  rapid  method  of  discovering  variable  stars 
is  thas  suggested.  An  announcement  of  the  last  of  these  discov- 
eries was  telegraphed  to  the  Astronomische  (resell  schaft  as  an 
example  of  the  cipher  code  referred  to  below. 

The  spectra  of  all  the  stars  nortii  of  — 40°,  marked  as  red  or 
colored  in  the  Uranometria  Argentina,  have  been  examined  in 
the  large  telescope.  In  most  of  them  no  peculiarity  of  spectrum 
could  be  detected.  From  the  remainder,  and  from  some  miscel- 
laDeous  sweeping  for  such  objects,  a  list  of  about  eighty  stars 
laving  banded  spectra  has  beeil  compiled  and  published. 

Variable  Stars.  —  The  photometric  study  of  the  stars  fi  Persei 
and  DM.  81°  25,  proposed  in  my  last  report,  has  been  carried 
out  The  number  of  comparisons  made  of  13  and  cd  Persei  was 
2,748,  six  hundred  during  a  single  night.  On  this  occasion  the 
observations  were  continued  almost  without  intermission  from  a' 
qoarter  of  seven  in  the  evening  to  half  past  three  in  the  morning. 
In  like  manner,  8,276  comparisons  of  DM.  81°  26  and  26  were 
made  on  five  evenings.  Nine  hundred  settings  were  obtained 
during  one  night.  The  probable  error  of  a  single  minimum 
determined  in  this  way  is  only  about  1.8  minutes. 

Comets.  —  This  Observatory  has  taken  an  important  part  in  the 
early  distribution  of  circulars  relating  to  the  comets  recently 
discovered,  by  defraying  the  cost  of  telegrams,  and  by  furnishing 
the  necessary  observations  and  computations.  In  co-operation 
with  the  Dun  Echt  Observatory  and  tibe  Science  Observer,  circu- 
lars have  been  distributed  in  Europe  and  America,  giving  an 
early  announcement  of  the  elements  and  ephemerides  of  the  five 
new  comets  discovered  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1881.  The 
average  interval  between  the  time  of  announcement  of  the  comet 
and  the  issue  of  the  circular  has  been  less  than  a  week.  Tho 
interval  between  the  last  of  the  observations  needed  to  determine 
the  orbit  and  the  time  of  telegraphing  the  elements  to  Europe 
has  been  less  than  two  days.  The  computations  have  been  gen- 
erally made  by  Mr.  Chandler,  who  has  not  hesitated,  whenever 
necessary,  to  continue  them  through  the  entire  night.  No  im- 
portant error  has  occurred  in  their  telegraphic  transmission  to 
Europe,  by  means  of  the  ingenious  cipher  code  devised  by  Messrs. 
Chandler  and  Ritchie.  These  preliminary  orbits  proved  sufii- 
dendy  accurate  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
That  of  the  Great  Comet  of  the  year  (Comet  1881  III.),  was 

publiahed  within  four  days  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  comet 
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in  the  northern  heavens,  and  agreed  more  nearly  with  observation 
than  any  other  published  elsewhere  for  some  time.  This  agree- 
ment was  due  to  the  use  of  an  early  observation  made  at  Rio. 
Barnard's  Comet  was  not  found  in  Europe  until  the  publication 
of  the  ephemeris  computed  here.  Denning's  Comet  was  early 
suspected  by  Mr.  Chandler  to  be  periodic.  Elliptic  elements  were 
computed  by  him ;  but  a  later  mail  showed  that  he  had  been 
preceded  by  Dr.  Schulhof  of  Paris  in  this  work. 

The  use  of  the  large  telescope  in  the  observation  of  comets  has 
not,  in  general,  been  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  other  work  of 
this  instrument,  except  when  early  observations  were  needed  for 
the  determination  of  their  obits.  Almost  all  of  the  observations 
were  made  by  Mr.  Wendell,  many  of  them  late  in  the  night,  when 
the  telescope  was  not  otherwise  occupied.  Comet  1880  lY.  was 
observed  on  twenty-nine  nights ;  Comet  1881 II.,  on  two ;  Comet 
1881  III.,  on  forty-three ;  Comet  1881 IV.,  on  fifteen ;  Barnard's 
Comet,  1881,  on  ten ;  and  Denning's  Comet,  1881,  on  eight. 

Some  miscellaneous  measurements  have  also  been  made  of 
these  comets,  particularly  of  Comet  1881  III.  The  form  of  this 
comet's  tail  was  measured,  and  the  brightness  of  portions  of  it  at 
various  distances  from  the  head. 

Meridian  Circle.  —  During  the  past  year  observations  have 
been  made  on  250  days.  This  number  is  distributed  by  months 
as  follows :  — 


1880. 
1880. 
1881. 


It 
It 
tt 


Month. 

November 
Decenvber 
January . 
February 
March 
April .     . 


No.  Dftjs. 

.  26 

.  21 

.  24 

.  18 

.  17 

.  24 


1881. 


i« 
<t 
(t 
It 
tt 


Month. 

May  .  . 
June  .  . 
July  .  . 
August  . 
September 
October . 


No.  D»7t. 

.  20 

.  18 

.  22 

.  12 

.  23 

.  25 


TotU  No.  Ohi. 

.      232 


The  whole  number  of  observations  made  during  the  past  year 
is  as  follows  :  — 

No.  Obf. 

Polaris.  Upper  Culmination 122    . 

Polaris.  Lower  Culmination 110    . 

Sun.  Vernal  Equinox 31    .     .     . 

Autumnal  Equinox 45    .     .    . 

North  Solstice 13    .     .     . 

South  Solstice 15    .     .     .      158 

Fundamental  Stars 1999 

Polar  Stars.    Upper  Culmination 293    .     .     . 

Lower  Culmination 170    .    .     .      463 

Miscellaneous 350 
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The  observations  for  the  determination  of  the  horizontal  flexure 
by  means  of  the  collimators  have  been  continued  throughout  the 
entire  year  as  often  as  the  atmospheric  conditions  have  been 
favorable.  The  whole  number  of  observations  is  fifty-eight.  It 
was  stated  in  the  last  report  that  the  horizontal  flexure  for  Jan- 
uary of  any  year  had  been  found  to  be  about  0".6  greater  than 
for  July  of  the  same  year.  Since  that  time  the  values  of  this 
function  derived  from  the  fundamental  stars  observed  have  been 
computed  for  the  years  1876  and  1877.  We  have  now,  therefore, 
sufiBcient  data  to  determine  the  reality  of  this  apparent  variation. 
The  values  given  below  represent  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  correction  described  as  horizontal  flexure  for  the  mean 
of  tlie  months  of  January  and  December  of  any  year  and  for  the 
month  of  July  of  the  same  year  both  from  the  fundamental  stars 
and  from  the  collimators. 


Tran  the  VandAmental  Start. 
JaiL-fDeo. 


*i 

1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

Means 


—  Julj  A  Bi. 

--0.64 
--0.39 
--1.09 
--0.73 
-  -O.U 
--0.71 
4-0.62 

+0.62 


From  the  CoUimators. 
Jan.  —  Jolj  A  B«. 

1879  +0.73 

1880  +0.56 

1881  -M).48 


+0.59 


Tlie  action  of  temperature  upon  the  screws  by  which  the  two 
halves  of  the  tube  of  the  telescope  are  joined  to  the  cube  of  the 
circle  is  suggested  as  the  probable  cause  of  this  difference.  Ob- 
servations with  the  long  collimator  for  the  determination  of  the 
variation  of  the  instrumental  constants  of  the  instrument  have 
been  continued  throughout  the  year.  For  the  most  part  there  are 
two  series  during  each  day  on  which  stars  have  been  observed. 
During  the  autumn  and  winter,  the  image  of  the  concentric  rings, 
or  the  focus  of  the  collimator,  remains  remarkably  steady ;  but 
during  the  summer,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  limit  the 
observations  to  the  evening  and  to  the  early  morning  hours.  As 
a  further  check  upon  the  variability  of  the  index-error  of  the  circle, 
some  experiments  were  made  with  the  reserve  level  of  the  Russian 
transit ;  this  method,  however,  proved  unsatisfactory.  A  level  of 
the  form  invented  by  Mr.  John  Clark  was  ordered  of  Fauth 
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&  Co.,  and  whb  mounted  upon  the  cube  of  the  telescope  in  May. 
The  use  of  this  instrument  has  been  limited  to  the  determination 
of  the  variability  of  the  level  of  the  telescope  and  of  the  index- 
error  of  the  circle*  A  definitive  opinion  of  the  value  of  this 
method  of  detecting  changes  in  the  position  of  the  zero  of  tlie 
circle  must  be  deferred  till  the  value  of  the  index-error  has  been 
derived  from  the  observations  of  Polaris.  According  to  present 
indications  the  level  gives  somewhat  better  results  than  the  long 
collimator.  At  present  the  observations  are  arranged  for  the 
detection  of  changes  occurring  between  the  morning  and  evening 
hours. 

A  decided  improvement  in  the  performance  of  the  Standard 
Clock,  Frodsham  No.  1827,  has  been  maintained  since  its  removal 
to  the  cellar  of  the  building,  as  is  shown  below  in  the  account 
of  the  Time  Service.  The  extreme  variation  of  the  thermometer 
placed  within  the  room  and  read  through  a  glass  window  from 
the  outside  has  been  8"^.  Comparisons  of  this  clock  with  the 
mean-time  clock  at  Waltham  have  been  continued  as  before  by 
means  of  the  line  of  telegraph  erected  for  the  purpose. 

The  investigation  of  the  errors  of  the  fixed  circle  of  the  tele- 
scope for  each  degree  was  completed  in  August.  A  metal  plate 
having  an  arc  of  16^  subdivided  to  5'  was  used  for  the  investiga- 
tion. It  was  attached  to  the  frame  which  carries  the  microscopes 
opposite  the  circle  to  be  examined.  The  frame  proved  to  be 
capable  of  revolution  with  no  sensible  disturbance  of  tlie  focus  of 
the  microscopes.  Each  15^  of  the  fixed  circle  was  compared  with 
the  constant  arc  upon  the  plate.  Two  series,  one  in  May  and  the 
other  in  August,  show  a  good  agreement.  The  maximum  error 
of  any  space  was  found  to  be  about  1".4,  and  the  accumulated 
systematic  error  for  180°  does  not  exceed  1".8.  The  errors  of 
the  single  degrees  were  found  by  comparing  each  degree  with  the 
first  degree  of  the  metal  plate.  From  the  provisional  reductions 
it  appears  that  the  accidental  errors  of  division  rarely  reach  V  and 
that  with  two  or  three  exceptions  they  never  exceed  1".3.  The 
investigation  is  to  be  completed  by  an  examination  of  each  space 
of  5'. 

Observations  of  certain  stars  were  made  at  the  request  of  Fro* 
fessor  Davidson  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  of  Professor 
Hall  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  and  of  Captain  Tupman  of  the 
Greenwich  Observatory.    Two  observations  were  made  of  Comet 
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1881  m.,  and  a  special  series  of  280  observations  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  telescope  moves  in  a 
vertical  plane  during  its  revolution. 

The  chronograph  sheets  for  1880-81  have  been  read  off  to  July 
of  the  current  year.  Since  the  last  report,  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  reduction  of  the  zone  observations.  In  the 
preliminary  reductions  of  the  fundamental  stars,  the  observations 
of  a  few  stars  were  fo^md  to  indicate  persistently  a  disagreement 
with  the  fundamental  positions  of  Publication  XIY. 

By  comparing  the  separate  values  of  ( JT-f-m)  and  of  the  equa- 
tor-point correction  for  each  date  with  the  mean  values  of  these 
fonctions  for  the  same  date,  a  list  of  stars  showing  substantially 
the  same  discordances  from  year  to  year  was  made  out.  From 
this  list  twelve  stars  in  right  ascension  and  forty  stars  in  declina- 
tion were  selected  for  special  examination.  A  list  of  the  result- 
ing corrections  to  the  positions  in  Publication  XIY.  was  submitted 
to  Professor  Auwers,  with  a  request  for  instructions  in  regard  to 
the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  this  case.  He  has  subsequently 
aathorized,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Astronomische  G-esell- 
Bchaft,  the  use  of  the  provisional  corrections  already  found. 
The  actual  determination  of  the  definitive  values  of  (JT-f-m)  and 
of  the  equator-point  correction  has  been  unavoidably  delayed  by 
this  inquiry. 

The  right  ascension  constants  have  now  been  determined  for 
the  entire  series  from  1870  to  1879,  and  the  declination  constants 
have  also  been  found  for  the  same  time,  except  for  the  year 
1871-72.    The  computation  for  this  interval  is  nearly  completed. 

The  entire  number  of  dates,  for  which  the  constants  have  been 
determined,  is  1,263.  The  tabular  reductions  to  apparent  place 
&&d  the  refractions  have  been  completed  for  the  entire  series  of 
zone  observations.  The  reductions  have  been  made  for  intervals 
of  twenty  minutes  in  right  ascension  and  two  degrees  in  declina- 
tion. The  whole  number  of  days  for  which  these  computations 
have  been  made  is  633,  and  the  number  of  individual  reductions 
is  about  12,000. 

Meridian  I^lometer.  —  The  work  originally  proposed  for  this 
instrument  of  measuring  on  three  nights  the  light  of  each  of  the 
naked-eye  stars  visible  in  this  latitude  was  essentially  completed 
Angust  25, 1881.  The  observations  will  be  continued  during  an- 
other year,  as  the  necessary  delay  for  reduction  and  publication  will 
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not  thereby  be  greatly  increased.  Of  the  four  thousand  stars  in  onr 
catalogue,  about  fifteen  hundred  have  been  selected  for  re-obser- 
vation on  three  nights  each.  We  shall  thus  obtain  at  least  six 
observations  of  these  stars,  which  include  all  those  brighter  than 
the  fourth  magnitude,  all  those  used  in  the  principal  nautical 
almanacs  as  standards,  and  all  those  of  which  the  first  measures 
proved  discordant.  About  seventy-six  thousand  measures  have 
been' made  in  all ;  thirty-six  thousand  since  November  1,  1880. 

From  a  discussion  of  the  upper  and  lower  culminations  of  a 
hundred  circumpolar  stars,  the  law  of  atmospheric  absorption  has 
been  deduced,  and  the  corresponding  correction  for  each  of  the 
stars  observed  determined.  All  the  readings  have  been  reduced 
to  magnitudes,  corrected  for  the  difierence  in  transparency  of  the 
prisms,  the  mean  taken  when  the  stars  are  completed,  the  residuals 
derived,  and  the  probable  error  deduced.  This  work  has  also  been 
in  a  great  measure  checked  and  entered  in  the  sheets  of  copy  ready 
for  publication. 

A  comparison  of  the  photometric  observations  with  those  made 
by  the  naked  eye  is  much  to  be  desired.  The  Uranometria  Argen- 
tina furnishes  the  means  of  doing  this  with  the  southern  stars,  bnt 
extends  only  to  10^  north.  Accordingly,  all  the  stars  in  the  Atlas 
Coelestis  Novus  of  Heis  north  of  the  equator,  and  brighter  than 
the  sixth  magnitude  inclusive,  are  being  measured  by  the  eye, 
aided,  when  necessary,  by  an  opera-glass.  Each  star  is  to  be 
measured  by  three  observers,  who  are  to  compare  it  with  two  stars 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  pole,  one  being  a  little  brighter,  the  other  a 
little  fainter.  The  interval  between  the  two  is  supposed  to  be 
divided  into  ten  parts,  and  the  brightness  of  the  star  to  be  meas- 
ured is  estimated  in  terms  of  this  interval.  The  standard  stars, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  in  number,  include  all  stars  brighter 
than  the  second  magnitude,  and  those  between  60^  and  76°  north, 
which  are  used  in  determining  the  atmospheric  absorption.  The 
total  number  of  comparisons  required  for  this  work  is  about 
nine  thousand,  of  which  nearly  a  quarter  have  already  been 
made. 

Time-SigTiah.  —  The  distribution  of  time-signals  continued 
in  charge  of  Mr.  P.  Waldo  until  June  1,  and  since  then  Mr. 
Edmands  has  assumed  their  care.  Special  attention  is  now  given  to 
keeping  the  error  always  small,  instead  of  reducing  it  to  zero  at 
10  A.  M.     By  graphical  methods,  the  accuracy  of  the  determination 
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of  the  error  during  long  periods  of  cloudy  weather  has  been  much 
increased.  It  is  believed  that  the  error  rarely  exceeds  two  tenths 
of  a  second  in  clear  weather,  and  four  tenths  when  cloudy,  and 
that  the  error  seldom  changes  more  than  two  tenths  of  a  second 
from  one  day  to  the  next. 

In  July,  the  mean-time  clock,  Bond  394,  stopped,  after  send- 
ing the  signals  continuously  for  four  years.  It  was  kept  in  use, 
however,  till  October,  when  it  was  dismounted  and  thoroughly 
repaired.  Meanwhile,  from  October  7  to  October  21,  the  time- 
signals  were  sent  by  the  clock  of  Messrs.  W.  Bond  &  Son,  in 
Boston.  It  is  hoped  that  hereafter  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take 
this  course,  as  the  sufficiently  exact  regulation  of  a  clock  so  far 
from  the  Observatory  proved  to  be  a  troublesome  and  laborious 
undertaking.  In  August,  the  standard  sidereal  clock,  Frodsham 
1327,  was  cleaned  and  removed  to  the  new  brick  vault  under  the 
west  Equatorial.  For  a  period  of  twenty-five  days,  beginning 
August  30,  during  which  it  was  left  wholly  undisturbed,  its  per- 
formance was  remarkable  both  for  the  uniformity  and  minuteness 
of  its  rate.  Its  error  did  not  vary  two  tenths  of  a  second  on  the 
thirty-two  occasions  on  which  it  was  compared  with  the  stars. 

Various  ingenious  devices  have  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Edmands 
for  use  in  the  Time  Service.  Among  others  may  be  named  those 
for  making  a  single  clock  run  two  independent  observing  cir- 
cuits, without  the  use  of  relays,  and  without  interference  of  the 
observations.  Spark  arresters  have  been  introduced,  that  on 
the  standard  clock  being  a  sounder  which  gives  the  breaks  of  the 
dock  without  those  of  the  observer.  Another  sounder  gives  the 
time-signals  uninterrupted  by  the  five-minute  break.  Experiments 
are  in  progress  with  a  view  of  improving  the  methods  of  distribut- 
ing standard  time.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  proposed 
improvements  is  a  contrivance  by  which  the  signcels  may  be  de- 
layed by  any  desired  fraction  of  a  second  without  afiecting  the 
clock.  An  error  in  the  signals  may  thus  be  corrected  without 
interference  with  the  pendulum.  By  this  means  many  variations 
in  the  rate  of  the  clock  may  be  prevented,  and  its  performance 
proportionally  improved. 

The  time-ball  has  been  dropped  correctly  on  322  days  at  twelve 
o'clock  by  telegraph.  Owing  to  repairs  to  the  roof  of  the  building, 
it  was  not  dropped  during  an  interval  of  thirty-five  days.  On  five 
days  it^was  dropped  at  twelve  o'clock  by  hand.    On  two  days  it 
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failed  to  drop  at  twelve,  and  was  dropped  five  minutes  later, 
according  to  the  rule  ;  and  on  one  day  ice  on  the  mast  prevented 
it  from  being  raised. 

Publication,  —  Volume  Xm.  of  the  Annals  is  now  in  process 
of  publication,  and  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  it  can  be  got  tlirough 
ihe  press.  It  will  contain  the  results  of  the  work  with  the  large 
telescope,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Professor  Winlock,  and 
also  the  micrometric  measurements  made  up  to  the  present  time. 
Among  other  subjects  treated  will  be  a  discussion  of  the  focal 
length  of  the  telescope  and  the  pitch  of  the  micrometer-screw ; 
measurements  of  double  stars  ;  observations  of  nebulae  and  of  their 
spectra ;  satellites  of  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune  ;  satellites  of 
Mars  during  the  opposition  of  1877  and  1879 ;  positions  of  aste- 
roids and  comets.  An  appendix  will  be  added,  giving  an  impor- 
tant list  of  errata  in  the  zone  observations  of  Professor  Bond, 
kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  C.  H.  P.  Peters.  As  soon  as  this  volume 
is  completed  the  printing  of  Volume  XIV.  will  probably  be  com«p 
menced.  It  will  contain  the  measures  made  with  the  meridian 
photometer. 

The  papers  mentioned  below  have  appeared  during  the  year  as 
communications  from  officers  of  the  Observatory :  — 

Variable  Stars  of  Short  Period.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering. 
Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xvi.  257.  Reprinted  in  The  Observatory,  iv. 
283,  264,  284. 

Large  Telescopes.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Proc.  Am.  Acad., 
xvi.  364.    Reprinted  in  Nature,  xxiv.  389. 

Photometric  Measurements  of  the  Variable  Stars  jS  Persei  and 
DM.  81"  25,  made  at  the  Harvard  College  Observatory.  By  Ed- 
ward C.  Pickering,  Director,  and  Arthur  Searle  and  0.  C.  Wen- 
dell, Assistants.    Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xvi.  370. 

On  the  ProWble  Period  of  Swift's  Comet.  By  S.  C.  Chandler, 
Jr.    Astr.  Nachrichten,  xcix.  45. 

Comet  III.  1869.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Astr.  Nachrich- 
ten,  xcix.  95. 

Observations  of  Last  Contact  of  Solar  Eclipse.  By  Edward  C. 
Pickering.    Astr.  Nachrichten,  xcix.  107. 

Elements  of  Pechiile's  Comet  (/)  1880.  By  S.  C.  Chandler, 
Jr.    Astr.  Nachrichten,  xcix.  109. 

The  Comparison  of  Sirius.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Astr. 
Nachrichten,  xcix.  219. 
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Oh  Certain  Zodiacal  Phenomena.  By  Arthur  Searle.  Astr. 
Nachrichten,  xcix.  91,  869. 

Objects  remarkable  for  their  Colors  or  Spectra.  By  Edward 
C.  PiekeriDg.    Astr.  Nachrichten,  xcix.  875. 

The  Coefficient  of  Safety  in  Navigation.  By  W.  A.  Rogers. 
Proc  U.  S.  Naval  Institute,  vii.  No.  2. 

A  review  of  Vol.  XI.  Part  II.  of  the  Annals  of  the  Observa- 
tory, by  Dr.  E.  Lindemann,  appeared  in  the  Vierteljahrsschrift 
der  Astr.  Gesellschaft,  xvi.  108.  A  review  of  the  articles  on 
Variable  Stars  appeared  in  the  Cr6nica  Cientffica  (Barcelona),  iv. 
401.  Other  notices  of  the  Observatory  and  its  work  will  be  found 
in  Nature,  xxii.  488,  611 ;  xxiii.  321,  838,  604 ;  in  Science,  ii. 
38,107,141, 164,  329, 447, 482  ;  in  The  Observatory,  iv.  81, 113, 
116, 154,  246 ;  in  Copernicus,  i.  139, 140. 

With  reference  to  the  article  on  large  telescopes,  it  may  be 
noted  that  should  any  addition  be  made  to  the  equipment  of  the 
Observatory,  a  telescope,  mounted  according  to  the  method  there 
described,  is  recommended:  It  is  believed  that  in  no  other  way 
eoold  the  same  amount  of  work  be  obtained  with  a  given  expen- 
diture. With  our  present  resources,  however,  it  is  much  more 
desirable  to  keep  the  instruments  we  now  have  actively  at  work 
than  to  make  any  addition  to  their  number. 

An  important  piece  of  bibliographical  work  has  been  undertaken, 
and  placed  in  chturge  of  Mr.  Chandler.  The  references  to  obser- 
vations of  stars  of  known  or  suspected  variability  have  been  col- 
lected, and  those  of  each  star  brought  together.  This  portion  of 
the  work  is  more  than  half  completed.  The  comparison  stars  are 
Qien  to  be  measured  photometrically,  and,  finally,  a  reduction  to  a 
uniform  system  to  be  made  of  all  the  observations  of  variables  of 
long  period. 

Various  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  condition  of  the 
bnildings  and  grounds.  Two  wooden  balconies,  having  an  area  of 
seven  feet  by  seventeen,  have  been  constructed,  to  replace  the 
small  iron  balconies  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  large  dome.  They 
ire  exceedingly  convenient  for  observations  made  with  small  in- 
rtmments  or  with  the  naked  eye. 

In  order  to  connect  the  previous  determinations  of  longitudes  by 
the  U.  S.  Lake  Survey  with  an  established  meridian,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Survey  to  determine  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude  between  Detroit  and  Cambridge.     Facilities  for 
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the  work  were  accordingly  furnished  by  this  Observatory,  and  the 
observations  required  were  made  by  officers  of  the  Survey.  Later 
in  the  season,  a  course  of  experiments  on  the  force  of  gravity,  by 
means  of  pendulum  observations,  was  conducted  at  the  Observatory 
by  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Sui-vey,  who  were  provided  with 
similar  facilities  for  their  work.  The  West  Equatorial  was  lent 
for  the  summer  months  to  Professor  S.  P.  Langley,  who  used  it 
in  observations  made  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Whitney,  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

There  are  some  advantages  in  an  early  announcement  of  proposed 
investigations,  even  when  the  preliminary  experiments  are  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  insure  their  execution.  The  aid  and  ad- 
vice of  other  astronomers  may  thus  sometimes  be  secured,  and  the 
danger  of  duplication  of  work  is  greatly  reduced.  No  change  in 
the  character  of  the  work  is  proposed,  except  that  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  restrict  the  work  of  the  large  telescope  more  closely 
to  large  pieces  of  routine  work.  Such  investigations  are  less 
likely  to  be  made  at  observatories  where  the  corps  of  assistants  is 
smaller,  and  have  a  value  not  attained  by  detached  observations. 
With  the  ultimate  object  of  determining  the  distribution  of  the 
light  in  the  spectra  of  the  banded  stars,  a  stellar  spectroscope  has 
been  ordered  of  Mr.  Hilger,  of  London.  With  this  it  is  proposed 
to  measure  the  position  of  the  principal  lines  in  the  spectra  of  all 
the  banded  stars  as  yet  known.  A  catalogue  of  these  objects  has 
already  been  compiled.  With  the  approval  and  assistance  of  the 
Selenographical  Society,  the  photometric  determination  of  the 
brightness  of  various  points  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  has  been 
undertaken.  The  Society  has  furnished  a  list  of  regions  suitable  for 
standards,  and  the  observations  may  be  begun  after  the  decision  of 
some  further  preliminary  questions.  The  most  important  of  these 
relates  to  the  age  of  the  moon  at  which  the  comparisons  should 
preferably  be  made.  In  co-operation  with  other  astronomers,  a 
dystem  of  standards  of  brightness  for  faint  stars  has  been  devised, 
and  measurements  of  their  light  will  be  shortly  undertaken. 

The  new  meridian  photometer  will  be  used  for  measuring  vari- 
able stars  and  their  comparison  stars,  and  also  for  determining 
the  light  of  the  brighter  asteroids.  An  important  piece  of  work  is 
now  under  consideration,  which  would  occupy  this  instrument  for 
several  years.  During  the  revision  of  the  Durchmusterung,  under- 
taken by  a  number  of  co-operating  observatories,  and  now  ap- 
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proacbiDg  completion,  each  of  the  zones  into  which  the  entire  region 
to  be  surveyed  was  divided,  was  somewhat  extended  northward  and 
soDthward,  so  as  to  overlap  the  adjacent  zones.  The  object  of  this 
extension  was  to  connect  the  work  of  the  different  observers. 
Hence,  the  portions  of  the  sky  occupied  by  the  overlapping  borders 
of  the  zones  offer  a  promising  field  for  photometric  research,  as 
each  determination  may  be  compared  with  the  estimates  of  magni- 
tude made  independently  by  two  observers,  with  the  Durchmus- 
temng  itself,  with  the  zones  of  Argelander  and  Bessel,  and  with 
Tarions  other  authorities.  The  number  of  stars  to  be  measured  is 
estimated  at  about  six  thousand,  and  the  time  required  for  the  ob- 
servations with  the  new  meridian  photometer  would  be  at  least 
three  years. 

EDWARD  C.   PICKERING,  Dhecior. 


To  THE  President  and  Fellows  op  Harvard  College:  — 

During  the  past  year  the  exterior  of  the  northwestern  corner- 
piece  of  the  Museum  building  has  been  finished,  and  fair  progress 
made  towards  the  completion  of  the  interior.  Four  of  the  rooms 
are  now  ready  for  use,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
building  will  be  finished  during  the  coming  year. 

The  usual  instruction  has  been  given  at  the  Museum  by  Pro- 
fessors Whitney,  Shaler,  Hagen,  James,  Farlow,  and  Faxon,  and 
by  Messrs.  Mark,  Davis,  and  Wadsworth.  For  the  details  of  these 
courses,  I  would  refer  to  the  special  reports  of  the  Professors 
and  Assistants. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  with  Professor  S.  F.  Baird, 
United  States  Fish  Commissioner,  by  which  the  Museum  will  have 
the  right  to  send  annually  one  student  to  Wood's  HoU  to  avail 
himself  of  the  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  zoological  research 
afforded  by  the  new  zoological  station  to  be  established  by  the 
Commissioner. 

As  in  former  years,  two  of  the  assistants  of  the  Museum  and 
two  special  students  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  at  my 
Newport  Laboratory.  The  former  devoted  their  time  principally 
to  embryological  studies  of  Crustacea  and  Acalephs.  A  part 
of  the  collection  of  Crustacea  dredged  by  the  ^'  Blake  "  has  been 
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returned  by  Professor  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards.  Professor  Oscar 
Schmidt  has  also  returned  the  whole  of  the  collection  of  '^  Blake  " 
Sponges.    Professor  Carus  has  returned  the  Gephalopods. 

Collections  have  been  sent  for  study  to  Professor  Verrill,  to  Dr. 
Meinert,  to  Mr.  Simon,  to  Mr.  Eaton,  and  to  Count  Eeyserling. 

The  publications  of  the  Museum  during  the  past  year  are  shown 
in  detail  in  Appendix  A.  to  the  separate  Report  on  the  Museum. 
They  consist  of  Bulletins  by  Messrs.  Agassiz,  Lyman,  Verrill, 
Fewkes,  Faxon,  Wadsworth,  Hamlin,  Garman,  Allen,  and  Hagen. 

The  preliminary  Reports  of  the  "  Blake"  collections  have  made 
excellent  progress  during  the  past  year.  Part  I.  of  the  Crustacea 
by  Professor  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards  has  been  published ;  also 
the  preliminary  Reports  of  the  Starfishes  by  Professor  Perrier,  and 
of  the  MoUusca  by  Mr.  Dall.  The  Reports  on  the  Cephalopods 
by  Professor  Verrill,  and  by  Mr.  Wilson,  E.  B.,on  the  PycnogonidsB, 
have  been  issued  in  the  Museum  Bulletins.  No.  2,  Vol.  VII.  of 
the  Memoirs  containing  the  "  Climatic  Changes  "  by  Professor  J. 
D.  Whitney  has  been  issued,  in  connection  with  Professor  Whit- 
ney ;  and  the  Second  Part  of  the  Immature  State  of  the  Odonata, 
the  ^schnina,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Louis  Cabot. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  have  not  been  quite  so  large  as 
usual,  as  no  extensive  purchases  were  made  this  year. 

Among  the  publications  of  the  Assistants  of  the  Museum  not 
issued  in  the  Museum  publications,  may  be  mentioned  a  mono- 
graph by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  on  the  Seals,  founded  in  part  on  Museum 
material,  and  published  in  the  United  States  Geol.  Survey  Report. 

Professor  Shaler  and  Mr.  Davis  have  published  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Memoirs  intended  to  illustrate  the  principal  features 
of  the  structure  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Lyman  has  published  a  paper  on  some  remarkable  deep-sea 
Ophiurans,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  has  also  completed  his  final  Report  on  the  Ophiurans  of 
the  "  Challenger." 

I  have  myself  seen  through  the  press  the  final  report  on  the 
Echini  of  the  "  Challenger  "  Expedition  to  be  issued  as  Vol.  III. 
of  the  Zoology  of  that  expedition ;  it  forms  321  pages  and  65 
plates. 

During  the  past  year  the  lower  floor  of  the  Systematic  Collec- 
tions of  Mollusks  and  the  South  American  Faunal  room  have  been 
opened  to  the  public,  although  the  collections  tliey  contain  are  not 
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fet  properly  labelled.  Good  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the 
trraDgement  of  the  Australian  room,  and  the  materials  for  the 
African  and  Indian  Faunal  Collections  are  coming  in  at  a  satisfac- 
tory rate.  The  completion  of  the  exhibition  rooms  of  the  wing 
irill  now  enable  us  to  make  the  final  arrangement  of  the  System- 
atic Collection  of  Fishes  and  of  Birds,  as  all  the  material  foreign 
to  these  collections  has  been  removed  to  the  proper  storage 
rooms. 

The  Annelids  have,  as  usual,  been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Mark. 
There  is  nothing  special  to  report  on  this  collection ;  the  bulk  of  it 
is  still  in  Europe  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Elders* 

The  Corals  and  Sponges  haye  during  the  past  year  been  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Fewkes,  who  has  selected  sets  of  duplicates  of  the 
"  Blake  "  Sponges  for  distribution,  and  commenced  tlie  arrange- 
mcDt  of  the  Eblcyonoids  for  the  Systematic  Collection. 

A  complete  series  of  Blatschka  glass  models  of  Radiates  has 
been  added  to  the  Systematic  room  of  that  group.  Two  important 
collections  of  Invertebrate  palaoozoic  fossils  have  been  purchased 
daring  the  year,  one  the  collection  oC  Professor  G.  Washington 
Taylor,  principally  rich  in  fossil  Cephalopods,  from  the  New  York 
Silurian.  Also  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Day,  brought  to- 
gether during  a  series  of  twenty  years,  mainly  from  the  Niagara 
Hmestone  of  Wisconsin,  near  Milwaukee. 

During  the  past  season  Mr.  Gkrman  has  been  engaged  in 
collecting  fossil  Vertebrates  in  the  Bad-lands,  supplementing  the 
cdlection  made  by  him>  from  these  localities  during  the  previous 
year.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sternberg  has  also  been  engaged  in  collect- 
ing for  the  Museum,  and  has  brought  together  an  admirable  coUec- 
tioQ  of  Cretaceous  Plants  of  Kansas.  His  collections,  as  well  as  a 
collection  of  Duplicates  of  Western  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  Plants 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  the  Smithsonian,  have  been  identi- 
fied by  Mr.  Lesquereux,  who  has  also  examined  a  small  collec- 
tion made  for  the  Museum  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lakes,  and  a  collection 
of  Carboniferous  Plants  from  Cannelton. 

Mr.  Sternberg,  after  making  the  collections  of  the  Dakota 
group,  moved  further  West,  and  has  explored  some  of  the  well 
known  Vertebrate  fossil  localities  of  Western  Kansas.  The  collec- 
tions of  these  explorations  have  arrived  at  the  Museum ;  a  more 
detailed  report  of  their  contents  cannot  be  given  at  present,  until 
they  have  been  more  carefully  examined. 
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J.  C.  Bartlett,  instructor  1871-74.  Principal  of  Taunton  High  School. 
Engineer. 

6.  T.  Dippold,  instructor  1871-73.  Teacher.  Instructor  in  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

E.  B.  Dalton,  mstructor  1871-72.    Died  1872. 

A.  W.  Gould,  tutor  187S-74,  1878-81.    Instructor  in  Williams  College. 

I.  B.  Barker,  tutor  1874-75.    Died  1875. 

W.  G.  Hale,  tutor  1874-75,  1877-80.    Professor  in  Cornell  University. 

W.  H.  Rollins,  instructor  1874-78.    Dentist. 

G.  R.  Briggs,  tutor  1875-81.    Student  and  author. 

R.  W.  Willson,  tutor  1875-81.  Assistant  in  Winchester  Observatory, 
Tale  College. 

W.  E.  Story,  tutor  1875-76.    Associate  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

O.  Faulhaber,  tutor  1875-78.    Teacher. 

C.  E.  Hamlin,  instructor  1875-77.     Assistant  in  the  Museum  of  Zoology. 

L.  R.  Briggs,  tutor  1878-81.    Candidate  for  A.  M. 

J.  H.  Wheeler,  tutor  1880-81.    Professor  in  Bowdoin  College. 


II. 

List  of  persons  appointed  tutors  or  instructors  since  1860,  and  still  in 
the  service  as  tutors  or  instructors.    Annual  appointments  are  not  included. 

C.  H.  Moore,  instructor  1871-    Drawing  and  Design. 
C.  B.  Porter,  instructor  1871-    Surgery. 
F.  I.  Knight,  instructor  1872-    Laryngoscopy. 
J.  C.  Warren,  instructor  1872-    Surgery. 

H.  Howland,  tutor  1872-74,  (annual)  instructor  1879-82.     Torts. 
J.  G.  Croswell,  tutor  1874-78,  1881-    Greek  and  Latin. 
W.  B.  Hills,  instructor  1874-    Chemistry. 
W.  L.  Richardson,  instructor  1874-    Obstetrics. 
F.  W.  Dean,  tutor  1875-    Engineering. 

M.  E.  Wadsworth,  instructor  1874-77.    Mineralogy  and  Geology.    Assist- 
ant (1878)  in  the  Museum  of  2iOdlogy. 
E.  Young,  instructor  1875-78,  1880-    History. 
S.  M.  MacVane,  inatractor  1876-    History. 
W.  H.  Baker,  instructor  1877-    Gynaecology. 

E.  S.  Sheldon,  tutor  1878,  instructor  1881-    Modem  Languages. 

F.  Lutz,  tutor  1878-    German. 

H.  N.  Wheeler,  instructor  1878-    Mathematics. 
£.  Emerton,  instructor  1878-    History. 
W.  M.  Davis,  instructor  1879-    Geology. 
Ko-Kun-Hua,  instructor  1879-    Chinese. 
E.  E.  Phillips,  tutor  1880-    Greek  and  Latin. 
Henry  Preble,  tutor  1881-    Greek  and  Latin. 
E.  L.  Mark,  instructor  1881-     Zoology. 
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ni. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  will  of  Thomas  Carlylk,  dated  Feb- 
nuuy  6, 1873.    The  will  contains  no  other  public  bequest. 

"  Having  with  good  reason,  ever  since  my  first  appearance  in  Literature, 
s  Tarietj  of  kind  feelings,  obligations,  and  regards  towards  New  England, 
aod  indeed  long  before  that  a  hearty  good  will,  real  and  steady,  which  still 
continues,  to  America  at  large,  and  recognizing  with  gratitude  how  much  of 
friendliness,  of  actually  credible  human  love,  I  have  had  from  that  Country, 
and  what  immensities  of  worth  and  capability  I  believe  and  partly  know  to 
be  lodged,  especially  in  the  silent  classes  there,  I  have  now  after  due  consul- 
tation as  to  the  feasibilities,  the  excusabilities  of  it,  decided  to  fulfil  a  fond 
notion  that  has  been  hovering  in  my  mind  these  many  years ;  and  I  do  there- 
fore hereby  bequeath  the  books  (whatever  of  them  I  could  not  borrow,  but 
had  to  buy  and  gather;  that  is,  in  general  whatever  of  them  are  still  here) 
which  I  used  in  writing  on  Cromwell  and  Friedrich,  and  which  shall  be 
accurately  searched  for  and  parted  from  my  other  books,  to  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  City  of  Cambridge,  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  a  poor  testimony  of  my  respect  for  that  alma  mater  of  so  many  of 
my  Trans- Atlantic  friends,  and  a  token  of  the  feelings  above  indicated 
towards  the  Great  Country  of  which  Harvard  is  the   Chief   School.     In 
which  sense  I  have  reason  to  be  confident  that  the  Harvard  authorities  will 
please  to  accept  this,  my  little  bequest,  and  deal  with  it,  and  order  and  use 
it,  as  to  their  own  good  judgment  and  kind  fidelity  shall  seem  fittest.     A 
certain  symbolical  value  the  bequest  may  have,  but  of  intrinsic  value  as  a 
collection  of  old  books  it  can  pretend  to  very  little.    If  there  should  be 
doubt  as  to  any  books  coming  vnthin  the  category  of  this  bequest,  my  dear 
Brother  John,  if  left  behind  me  as  I  always  trust  and  hope,  who  already 
knows  about  this  Harvard  matter,  and  who  possesses  a  Catalogue  or  List 
drawn  up  by  me,  of  which  the  counterpart  is  in  possession  of  the  Harvard 
laihorities,  will  see  it  for  me  in  all  points  accurately  done.     In  regard  to 
this,  and  to  all  else  in  these  final  directions  of  mine,  I  wish  him  to  be  re- 
garded as  my  second  self,  my  surviving  self.  .  .  . 

T.  Carlylk." 


IV. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  HERBA- 
RIUM AND  MUSEUM  OF  THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1881. 

Work  in  the  Museum  and  Herbarium  has  continued  throughout  the  year, 
ft&d  the  value  of  the  Herbarium  as  a  reference  collection  has  been  considera- 
Wy  increased. 

Daring  the  year,  1,610  specimens  (750  species)  of  plants  have  been  prepared 
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at  the  Herbarium  or  received  by  donation,  including  a  large  number  of  cones, 
nuts,  and  other  tree  products. 

There  have  been  received,  in  addition  to  these,  380  specimens  (190  species) 
of  woods,  including  a  collection  of  upwards  of  50  specimens  of  foreign  woods 
sent  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  England.  Of  these,  many  are  large  logs 
or  fine  specimens,  illustrating  peculiar  qualities  or  remarkable  formations  of 
the  wood. 

There  have  been  received  a  number  of  photographs  of  forest  scenery  and 
ligneous  vegetation ;  also,  various  specimens  illustrating  the  economic  value 
and  properties  of  trees. 

During  the  year,  208  specimens  (162  species)  of  plants  and  woods  have 
been  distributed  among  twenty-two  institutions  and  private  individuals  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

During  the  year,  1,650  specimens  (850  species)  of  plants  have  been  poisoned 
and  mounted  on  herbarium  sheets,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  adopted  last 
year  and  in  general  use  in  other  large  collections. 

Ten  more  cabinets  have  been  added,  and  these,  as  well  as  those  previously 
purchased,  are  all  now  nearly  filled.  The  Coniferae,  which  had  previously 
received  only  temporary  arrangement,  are  now  arranged  in  the  cabinets,  each 
species  being  placed  in  a  separate  box,  in  order  that  the  large  fruits  may  be 
kept  with,  and  easy  reference  made  to,  the  foliage  and  flowers  of  the  species. 
A  supplementary  set  of  cones  and  other  tree  fruits  have  been  arranged  in  a 
large  museum  case,  to  exhibit  the  general  collection  more  conveniently,  each 
species  being  mounted  on  a  separate  tablet. 

The  calendar  of  flowering  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
kept  for  the  season  of  1880,  has  been  published  in  the  transactions  of  tbe 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  A  similar  calendar  has  been  kept  dur- 
ing the  current  year. 

JOHN  ROBINSON,  Assistant  in  charge. 


V. 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE    UNIVERSITY   AT    THE    BEGIN- 
NING OF  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1880-81. 

College,  , 

Seniors 105 

Juniors 186 

Sophomores 204 

Freshmen 248 

828 

Unmatriculated  Students 15 

Lawrence  Scientific  School 87 

Bussey  Institution 6 

Dental  School 18 

Medical  School 241 
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Uw  School 

DiTinity  School 

Candidates  for  the  Degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D.     .     .    . 

Holders  of  Fellowships 

Heddent  Graduates  not  Candidates  for  a  Degree 

Persons  who  attended  the  Summer  Courses  in  Science  in  1881. 

Chemistry 17 

Botany 10 

Number  of  Certificates  issued  to  Women  in  1881. 

Preliminary  Examination 8 

Ad?^anced  Examination 9 


156 
23 
34 

7 
2 

1867 


—  27 


VI. 


ACADEMIC  HONORS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1880-81. 

COMMBNOBMBNT,  JUNB  29,   1881. 

Orations, 


Arthur  Orcntt  Jameson, 

James  Bettner  Ludlow, 

William  Coolidge  Lane, 

Charies  Bingham  Penrose, 

Gardiner  Martin  Lane, 

Frederic  Joaquim  Barbosa  Cordeiro, 

Alfred  Jaretzki, 


Henry  Edwards  Scott, 
Edmund  Allen  Whitman, 
Hermann  Ivah  Thomsen, 
Curtis  Guild, 
Edward  Lathrop  Rand, 
Charles  Wendell  Townsend, 
George  Albert  Burdett. 


Dissertations, 


James  Robbins  Howe, 
Arthur  Wellington  Roberts, 
Farley  Brewer  Goddard, 
John  Norton  Johnson, 
John  Wallace  Suter, 
Henry  Leverett  Nelson, 
James  Parker  Parmenter, 
Otto  Mueller, 
Joel  Herbert  Seavems, 
William  Loring  Worcester, 
John  Stevens  Melcher, 
John  Edward  Maude, 
Winthrop  Howland  Wade, 
Frank  CUnton  Femald, . 
John  Prank  Davis, 
Chester  Allyn  Reed, 


John  Carew  Rolfe, 

Henry  Olmstead  Rolfe, 

Richard  Edwards, 

Greorge  Phineas  Upham, 

Boies  Penrose, 

William  Henry  Coolidge, 

Merle  St.  Croix  Wright, 

Charles  Howard  Atkins, 

Garry  De  Nerville  Hough, 

Abbot  Low  Mills, 

Marshall  Perry  Slade, 

Edward  Collins  Porter, 

John  Amory  Jeffries, 

Oliver  Mayhew  Whipple  Huntington, 

George  Angier  Gordon, 

George  Dickson  Markham. 
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Disquisitions, 


Joseph  Elwyn  Maxfield, 
Frederic  William  Stuart, 
Alanson  Joseph  Abbe, 
Edward  Winslow  Brewer, 
John  Prescott  Fams worth, 
Charles  Turner  Dazey, 
Morris  Hicky  Morgan, 
Frederick  Silas  Gregory  Reed, 
Robert  Williamson  Lovett^ 
Irving  Gardiner  Stanton, 
John  Grerrish  Wood, 
Eugene  Charles  Upton, 
Charles  Henry  Leonard  Delano, 
Louis  Brackett  Carr, 
Frederic  Erastus  Crawford, 
Thomas  Parker  Ivy, 
Samuel  Hopkins  Spalding, 
Charles  Andrews  Mitchell, 
Prescott  Evarts, 
Mars  Edward  Wagar, 
William  Henry  Robinson, 
Eugene  Yancey  Cohen, 
Frank  Bellows  Allen, 
Eugene  Dexter  Hawkins, 
John  William  0*CallaghaD» 
Godfrey  Michael  Hyams, 
Frank  Woods  Baker, 
Arthur  Carlton  Jelly, 


John  Allen  Collier  Wright, 
Ezra  Henry  Baker, 
George  Frederic  Joyce, 
Paul  Barron  Watson, 
John  Cummings  Munro, 
Charles  Robert  Sanger, 
Addison  Sanford  Thayer, 
Joseph  Emerson  Hadley, 
Charles  Hooper  Jackson, 
Henry  Ellison  Seaver, 
Charles  Fellows  Squibb, 
Joseph  Henry  Adams, 
Richard  Clipston  Sturgis, 
Howard  Preston  Haines, 
William  Roscoe  Thayer, 
Samuel  Wylie, 
Algernon  Coolidge, 
Greorge  Allen  Staples, 
Greorge  Knowles  Swinburne, 
James  Bliss, 

Frederic  William  Sharon, 
Edward  Roscoe  Merrill, 
Frederic  Otis  Barton, 
James  Leonard  Paine, 
Heyliger  Adams  De  Windt, 
Greorge  Henry  Williams, 
Robert  Sturgis. 


Honors  at  Graduation. 


In  Classics. 

Arthur  Orcutt  Jameson, 

Highest  Honors. 

Farley  Brewer  Goddard, 

Honors. 

Alfred  Jaretzki, 

Do. 

John  Norton  Johnson, 

Do. 

Gardiner  Martin  Lane, 

Do. 

James  Bettner  Ludlow, 

Do. 

Henry  Leverett  Nelson, 

Do. 

Arthur  Wellington  Roberts, 

Do. 

John  Carew  Rolfe, 

Do. 

Henry  Edwards  Scott, 

In  Philosophy. 

Do. 

Charles  Howard  Atkins, 

Honors. 

George  Angier  Grordon, 

Do. 

John  Edward  Maude, 

Do. 

Edward  Collins  Porter, 

Do. 

i 
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In  History, 

Henry  Edwards  Scott, 
George  Dickson  Markham, 
Uhot  Low  Mills, 

In  Malhemaiics, 

f*rederic  Joaquim  Barbosa  Cordeiro, 
Hermann  Ivah  Thomsea, 

In  Natural  Hist&ry. 

Charles  Wendell  Townsead, 

Otto  Mueller, 

John  Amory  Jeffries, 

In  Physics. 
Charles  Bingham  Penrose, 

In  Chemistry,    ^ 
Garry  De  Nerville  Hough, 
OUver  Mayhew  Whipple  Huntington, 
^^a^Bhall  Perry  Slade, 
IBdmund  Allen  Whitman, 


In  Music, 


G«orge  Albert  Burdett, 


Highest  Honors* 

Honors. 

Do. 


Highest  Honors. 
Do. 


Highest  Honors. 
Honors. 
Do. 


Highest  Honors. 

Honors. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Highest  Honors. 


HONOBABLR  MENTION  AT   GRADUATION. 

Akoson  Joseph  Abbe.     Chemistry. 

Joseph  Henry  Adams.     Philosophy ;  History. 

Fnok  Bellows  Allen.     History, 

Charles  Howard  Atkins.     Philosophy, 

Exn  Henry  Baker.    Political  Economy. 

Frank  Woods  Baker.    Philosophy. 

Frederick  Otis  Barton.     History. 

Walter  Van  Rensselaer  Berry.    French. 

James  Bliss.    PhUosophy. 

Edward  Winslow  Brewer.    History. 

George  Albert  Burdett.    Music. 

Eugene  Yancey  Cohen.    History. 

AJgemon  Coolidge.    Natural  History. 

William  Henry  Coolidge.     History. 

Frederic  Joaquim  Barbosa  Cordeiro.     EngUsk  Composition/  Mathematics; 

Physics. 
Frederic  Erastns  Crawford.    Philosophy. 
John  Francis  Davis.    German  ;  English  Composition ;  History, 
Charles  Turner  Dazey.     German  ;  English  Composition. 
HeyHger  Adams  De  Windt.    Natural  History. 
Bichard  Edwards.    Philosophy. 
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Prescott  Eyarts.     Cheek ;  Latin, 

John  Prescott  Famsworth.    Natural  History. 

Frank  Clinton  Femald.     Natural  History, 

Charles  Henry  Wheelwright  Foster.     Chemistry, 

Farley  Brewer  Goddard.     Greek ;  Latin  ;  Philosophy, 

George  Angler  Gordon.    Philosophy, 

Herhert  Eyeleth  Greene.     LeUin, 

Curtis  Guild.     English  ;  French :  English  Composition ;  History, 

Joseph  Emerson  Hadley.    Mathematics, 

Howard  Preston  Haines.     Chemistry, 

Frederic  Wood  Hardy.    Philosophy, 

Eugene  Dexter  Hawkins.    Philosophy. 

Garry  De  Neryille  Hough.     Chemistry, 

James  Rohhins  Howe.     Greek ;  Latin, 

Oliyer  Mayhew  Whipple  Huntington.     Chemistry, 

Godfrey  Michael  Hyams.     Chemistry, 

WiUiam  Hyde.     Natural  History, 

Thomas  Parker  lyy.     English  Composition ;  History, 

Charles  Hooper  Jackson.    Philosophy ;  History, 

Arthur  Orcutt  Jameson.     Greek;  Latin;  English  Composition ;  MathematicM, 

Alfred  Jaretzki.     Greek ;  Latin ;  English  Composition ;  History, 

John  Amory  Jeffries.     Natural  History, 

Arthur  Carlton  Jelly.     Chemistry. 

John  Norton  Johnson.     Greek ;  Latin ;  English  Composition, 

Henry  Olmstead  Jones.     German, 

George  Frederic  Joyce.     Chemistry, 

Frederic  Theron  Knight.    Philosophy, 

Gardiner  Martin  Lane.     Greek;  Latin;  English  Composition, 

William  Coolidge  Lane.     Natural  History, 

Robert  Williamson  Loyett.     Natural  History, 

James  Bettner  Ludlow.     Greek;  Latin;  Fine  Arts, 

George  Dickson  Markham.    History, 

Edward  Palmer  Mason.     Philosophy ;  Music, 

John  Edward  Maude.     Philosophy ;  History  ;  Political  Economy, 

Joseph  Elwyn  Maxfield.     Mathematics, 

John  Steyens  Melcher.     Greek;  English  Composition;  History, 

Edward  Roscoe  Merrill.    Philosophy, 

Abbot  Low  Mills.     History, 

Charles  Andrews  Mitchell.     Chrman, 

Morris  Hicky  Morgan.     Latin, 

Otto  Mueller.     Chemistry  ;  Natural  History, 

John  Cummings  Munro.    Music, 

Henry  Leyerett  Nelson.     Greek;  Latin. 

John  William  O'Callaghan.     Greek, 

James  Leonard  Paine.    Natural  History, 

James  Parker  Parmenter.     Greek;  Latin, 

Boies  Penrose.    Political  Economy, 

Charles  Bingham  Penrose.    English  Composition;  Mathematics;  Physics. 
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Edward  Collins  Porter.     Philosophy, 

Edward  Lathrop  Rand.    Latin y  English  Composition, 

Chester  Allyn  Reed.     History, 

Frederick  Silas  Gregory  Reed.     Philosophy;  History, 

Arthur  Wellington  Roberts.     Greek;  Latin, 

William  Henry  Robinson.     Greek, 

John  Carew  Rolfe.     Greek;  Latin, 

Charles  Robert  Sanger.     Chemisti'y, 

Henry  Edwards  Soott.     Greek ;  Latin ;  English  Composition  ;  History, 

Henry  Ellison  Seaver.     Greek;  Latin, 

Frederic  William  Sharon.     History, 

Marshall  Perry  Slade.     Chemistry, 

Richard  Sprague.    History. 

Charles  Fellows  Sqaibb.    Natural  History, 

Irring  Gardiner  Stanton.     Greek, 

George  Allen  Staples.     Greek, 

Roderick  Stebbins.     Philosophy, 

Frederic  William  Stuart.     Chemistry  ;  Natural  History. 

Richard  CHpston  Storgis.     Philosophy, 

Robert  Sturgis.     Natural  History. 

John  Wallace  Suter.     Latin  ;  Philosophy, 

George  Knowles  Swinburne.     Chemistry, 

Addison  Sanford  Thayer.    Natural  History, 

William  Roscoe  Thayer.    Italian  ;  Spanish, 

Hermann  Ivah  Thomsen.    Mathematics  ;  Chemistry, 

Charles  Wendell  Townsend.    Natural  History, 

George  Phineas  Upham.    History, 

Eogene  Charles  Upton.     Greek;  Latin, 

Winihrop  Rowland  Wade.     History. 

Mars  Edward  Wagar.     German ;  French, 

Ptol  Barron  Watson.     Philosophy. 

Horace  Leslie  Wheeler.     Fine  Arts, 

Edmmid  AUen  Whitman.     Greek;  History;  Chemistry, 

Frank  Smith  Williams.    History, 

George  H^iry  WilUams.    Italian  ;  Spanish, 

John  Gerrish  Wood.     Mathematics, 

William  Loring  Worcester.     Chemistry  ;  Natural  History, 

John  Allen  Collier  Wright.    Philosophy, 

Merle  St.  Croix  Wright.    English  ;  German. 

Samuel  Wylie.    Philosophy, 

Second-Year  Honors. 


In  Classics, 

Jwmrs: 

Frank  Gaylord  Cook, 

Honors. 

Charles  Uenry  Goldthwaite, 

Do. 

Russell  Whitman, 

Do. 
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Sophomores: 

Archie  Lmngstone  Hodges> 

Highest  Honors. 

Frederick  Nichols, 

Do. 

Herbert  Putnam, 

Do. 

John  Henry  Wigmore, 

Do. 

Luther  At  wood, 

Honors. 

Angell  BosA  Babbitt, 

Do. 

Edward  Twisleton  Cabot, 

Do. 

Joseph  Randolph  Coolidge, 

Do. 

John  William  Fox, 

Do. 

Frank  EI  wood  Jennison, 

Do. 

Frank  Warton  Kaan, 

Do. 

Patrick  Michael  Keating, 

Do. 

George  Paul  Keith, 

Do. 

Herbert  Marshall  Lloyd, 

Do. 

Morris  Loeb, 

Do. 

George  Emerson  Lowell, 

Do. 

William  Hussey  Page, 

Do. 

Oscar  Edward  Perry, 

Do. 

Arthur  Henry  Woodbury, 

Do. 

In  McUkemaiics. 

Sophomores  : 

Creorge  William  Evans, 

Highest  Honors. 

Mellen  Woodman  Haskell, 

Do. 

Alfred  Church  Lane, 

Do. 

Robert  Emmet  O'Callaghan, 

Do. 

VII. 


PRIZEa 


Deturs. 

The  following  students  received  books,  called  "  Deturs,"  from  the  foun- 
dation of  Edward  Hopkins,  for  excellence  in  scholarship:  — 

Freshmen  o/"  1879-80. 

Robert  Gordon  Butler,  John  Henry  Wigmore, 

Edward  Cummings,  Arthur  Henry  Woodbury, 

George  Henry  Heilbron,  Charles  Pomeroy  Worcester. 
Fletcher  Ranney, 

Freshmen  q/"  1880-81. 

Charles  Francis  Aiken,  Benjamin  Edward  Bates, 

Hartley  Frederic  Atwood,  Heinrich  Conrad  Bierwirth, 
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Josiah  Bridge,  Walter  Perry  Johnson, 

Romeo  Green  Brown,  Gilbert  Norris  Jones, 

Frederic  Story  Bunker,  Edward  Kirk  Keep, 

Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Frederic  Randolph  King, 

William  Wallace  Fenn.  Reuben  Whittle  Lovering, 
Theodore  Longfellow  Frothingham,    Edward  Chandler  Marston, 

William  Amory  Gardner,  John  Ulric  Nef, 

James  Newton  Garratt,  John  Prentiss, 

L^wis  Edwards  Gates,  George  William  Sawin, 

Arthur  Gillespie  Hatch,  George  Andrew  Stewart, 

Eugene  Hamlin  Hatch,  Correa  Moylan  Walsh, 

Harry  Hubbard,  Hollis  Webster. 
James  Richard  Jewett, 

BowDOiN  Prizes. 

William  Schofield,  of  the  Class  of  1879, 
Walter  Allen  Smith,  of  the  Class  of  1880, 
Thomas  Parker  Ivy,  of  the  Class  of  1881, 
George  Lyman  Kittredge,  of  the  Class  of  1882, 
Frank  Gaylord  Cook,  of  the  Class  of  1882. 

BoYLSTON  Prizes  for  Elocution. 

First  Prizes, 

Henry  John  Dixon  Jones,  of  the  Class  of  1881, 
Edmund  Seahon  Perin,  of  the  Class  of  1882. 

Second  Prizes. 

Paul  Barron  Watson,  of  the  Class  of  1881, 
Gustavus  Tuckerman,  of  the  Class  of  1882, 
Burton  Monroe  Firman,  of  the  Class  of  1882. 

Lbs  Prizes  for  Reading. 

Sophomores, 

Samuel  Atkins  Eliot, 
William  Wallace  Fenn, 
Hollis  Webster, 
Edward  Wheeler  Frost, 
WUUam  Belden  Noble. 

Freshmen, 

Greenough  Thayer,  from  Phillips  Andover  Academy, 
Lucius  Junius  Henderson,  from  a  private  tutor, 
Walter  Folger  Green  man,  from  the  Chelsea  High  School, 
William  Kinnicutt  Draper,  from  Adams  Academy, 
Edward  Blake  Young,  from  the  Cambridge  High  School. 
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VIII. 

DEGREES. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  the  Class  of  1881 173 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Former  Classes 9 

Bachelors  of  Divinity 6 

Bachelors  of  Laws 18 

Doctors  of  Medicine 60 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 5 

Civil  Engineer 1 

Bachelor  of  Science 1 

Bachelors  of  Agriculture 3 

Doctors  of  Philosophy 2 

Doctor  of  Science 1 

Masters  of  Arts 7 

HONORARY  DEGREES. 

Moiter  of  Arts, 
Francis  Cogswell,  of  Camhridge. 

Doctors  of  Laws, 

James  Denison  Colt. 
George  William  Curtis. 


IX. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE   OVERSEERS  FOR  1881. 

To  visit  the  University* 

President  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.    The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
His  Excellency  the  Governor.  cation. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
The  President  of  the  Senate.  seers. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre-    The  Chairman  of  each  of  the  Visiting 
sentatives.  Committees. 

To  visit  the  Academical  Department. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver.  Oliver  F.  Wads  worth. 

Alexander  McKenzie.  John  Noble. 

Edward  E.  Hale.  Roger  Wolcott. 

Theodore  Lyman.  J.  Lewis  Stackpole. 

Le  Baron  RusseU.  Arthur  Dexter. 

Francis  G.  Peabody.  J.  B.  Warner. 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  OVEBSEEBS. 
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Robert  D.  Swett. 
John  Fisher. 
Ralph  W.  Emerson. 
Henry  Lee. 
Moorfield  Storey. 
John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 
Robert  M.  Morse,  Jr. 
J.  Elliot  Cabot. 
George  B.  Chase. 
C.  C.  Perkins. 
Thomas  W.  Iligginson. 
S.  Lothrop  Thomdike. 
John  S.  Dwight. 
H.  C.  Lodge. 
WiUiam  H.  Niles. 
W.  P.  Apthorp. 
J-  0.  Means. 
J-  H.  Means. 
E.  A.  Park. 
Francis  Blake,  Jr. 
William  Watson, 
^bert  Amory. 
Koasell  Gray, 
^orge  L.  Osgood. 
«^-  I>.  Runkle. 
Percivall  Lowell, 
^l^arles  G.  Loring. 
Tbomas  B.  Curtis, 
^chard  M.  Hodges. 
^^*^*i'le8  Francis  Adams. 


W.  B.  Swett. 
George  B.  Bradford. 
J.  T.  G.  Nichols. 
Henry  W.  Foote. 
W.  R.  Ware. 
H.  Wheatland. 
D.  F.  Lincohi. 
W.  J.  Rolfe. 

C.  P.  Cranch. 

D.  B.  Hagar. 

E.  G.  Porter. 
W.  Uigginson. 
Thomas  Davidson. 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 
Greorge  V.  Leverett. 
Charles  R.  Cummings. 
Prentiss  Cummings. 
Walter  C.  Cabot. 

E.  T.  Williams. 
Charles  P.  Curtis. 
Abbott  Lawrence. 
Brooks  Adams. 
Robert  £.  Balsa. 
Henry  Sedgwick. 
Julius  Dexter. 
J.  B.  Torricelli. 
Edward  Edes. 
Alpheus  Hyatt. 
David  Sears. 


To  visit  the  Divinity  School, 

Pl^illipg  Brooks.  Adams  Ayer. 

Francia  G.  Peabody.  A.  B.  Mussey. 

J^mea  Freeman  Clarke.  F.  Johnson. 

^ward  E.  Hale.  W.  Higginson. 

Alexander  McKenade.  H.  W.  Foote. 

^^ard  H.  HaU.  C.  F.  Dole. 

'^<^mas  Hill.  Edward  A.  Washburn. 

To  visit  the  Law  School, 

'^^^^  LoweU.  W.  C.  Endicott 

^"^ei^tt  Saltonstall.  R.  D.  Smith. 


^^^-ge  O.  Shattuck. 
^  W.  Holmes,  Jr. 
^^Ham  G.  Russell. 

^^^win  E.  Ware. 

'^^r  B.  Ohiey. 
^^xmd  Wetmore. 


Moorfield  Storey. 
Francis  E.  Parker. 
E.  R.  Hoar. 
Francis  C.  Barlow. 
Charles  C.  Beaman. 
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COMMITTBBS  OF  THE  OTEBSEEBS. 


To  visit  the  Latorence  Scientific  School,  the  Bussey  Institution,  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoi>logy,  and  the  Peahody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and, 
Ethnology. 


Morrill  Wyman. 
Theodore  Lyman. 
Charles  R.  Codman. 
R.  M.  Hodges. 
Stephen  Salisbury. 
Edwin  P.  Seaver. 
T.  Jefferson  Coolidge. 
William  E.  Whorten. 
Clemens  Herschel. 
Thomas  C.  Clarke. 


B.  S.  Rotch. 
Robert  W.  Hooper. 
Gnstavos  Hay. 
James  Lawrence. 
Chauncey  Whitaker. 
Charles  O.  Thompson. 
Samuel  M.  Felton. 
Alphonse  Fteley. 
Ernest  W.  Bowditch. 


To  visit  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools. 


Le  Baron  Russell. 
Morrill  Wyman. 
R.  M.  Hodges.' 
Samuel  A.  Green. 
Joseph  Sargent. 
Frederick  Winsor. 
John  C.  Dalton. 
Austin  Flint. 


James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Charles  Francis  Adams. 
William  Amory. 
J.  I.  Bowditch. 
John  C.  Palfrey. 
Robert  C.  Winthrop. 
Charles  F.  Choate. 
Frederick  O.  Prince. 
Simon  Newoomb. 


John  G.  Park. 
George  C.  Shattuck. 
Hall  Curtis. 
James  L.  Little. 
Samuel  L.  Abbott. 
Samuel  M.  Weld. 
Algernon  Coolidge. 

To  visit  the  Observatory, 

Charles  R.  Codman. 
Amos  A.  Lawrence. 
Francis  H.  Peahody. 
Greorge  L  Alden. 
Robert  T.  Paine. 
J.  R.  Coolidge. 
Alvan  Clark. 
Augustus  Lowell. 
J.  Montgomery  Sears. 


Phillips  Brooks. 
O.  W.  Holmes,  Jr. 
J.  O.  Sargent. 
Samuel  A.  Green. 
Charles  A.  Cutter. 
Samuel  F.  Haven. 
Samuel  S.  Green. 
R.  W.  Emerson. 
D.  A.  Goddard. 
H.  G.  Denny. 
H.  F.  Jenks. 
Mellen  Chamberlain, 
John  M.  Brown. 


To  visit  the  Library, 

John  Fiske. 
John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 

E.  R.  Hoar. 

W.  W.  Greenough. 
George  W.  Wales. 
Charles  C.  Smith. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr. 
Samuel  Eliot. 

F.  W.  Balch. 
Charles  Deane. 
James  T.  Fields. 
George  Dexter. 
George  H.  Moore. 


COHUITIEES  OF  THE  OVERSEERS. 
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On  the  Treasurer's  Accounts. 


Leverett  Saltonstall. 
John  Lowell. 
Charles  H.  Parker. 
Nathaniel  Silsbee. 


Henry  W.  Paine. 
George  O.  Shattuck. 
William  C.  Endicott. 


Henry  Lee. 
Amos  A.  Lawrence. 
J.  M.  Spelman. 
George  B.  Chase. 


On  Elections, 


Moorfield  Storey. 
John  Lowell. 


On  Reports  and  Resolutions. 

William  G.  Russell.  William  C.  Endicott. 

Henry  W.  Paine.  Robert  D.  Smith. 

William  Amory.  Darwin  E.  Ware. 
Francis  E.  Parker. 


INDEX. 


Applbtok  Chapel,  Sunday  services  in 19,  20 

Appointment,  methods  of 8^14 

Appointments  during  the  year  1880-31 4-8 

Arnold  Arboretum,  report  on 102,103 

„  ff  museum  and  herbarium  of 103 

„  „  permanent  planting  postponed 102 

„  ,,  use  of ,  in  the  system  of  public  parks    .     .     .    35,102 

Assistant  Professors,  former,  no  longer  in  the  service ....    12,  127 

Barringer,  Edward  M.,  bequest  of 14 

Botanic  Garden,  report  on 96-101 

„  gifts 98,201 

„  herbarium  report 99 

„  how  to  label  the  plants  in 97 

„  new  endowment  not  fully  secured  for  ....    33,  101 

„  summer  course  in  Botany 100 

BusSET  Institution,  report  on  . 101,  102 

„  ,,  pecuniary  condition  of 34 

BussET  Fund,  future  of 34,  35 

Calendar  of  the  University  published 109 

Carltlb,  Thomas,  bequest  of  books  from 35,  109,  129 

College,  report  on 44-61 

changes  in  elective  courses 55,  56 

deficiences  in  studies 45,  52 

discipline 52 

examinations  for  admission 53-55 

financial  condition  of 40-42 

instruction 46-^1 

the  working  of  the  elective  system 56-61 

Commencement  Parts 131 

Committees  of  the  Overseers 138-140 

CooLiDGE,  T.  Jefferson,  gift  from,  for  the  service  of  the  Library    .     .       41 

Degrees  conferred 138 

Dental  School,  report  on 91-94 

„  „       subscription  for 30, 93 

„  „       training  to  be  given  dentists 30,  31 

Divinity  School,  report  on  . 64-68 

,,  „        instruction 66, 67 

Electite  studies,  results  of  choice  of 25,  58-61 

Examinations  for  admission  elsewhere  than  in  Cambridge  ....  21-23 
Fellowship  for  graduate  students,  established  in  memory  of  Dr.  Waiker  14 
Freshman  class,  redistribution  of  instruction  of 23,  56 
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Graduate  Department,  report  on 61-64 

"  "  degrees  conferred 63 

"  **  instruction 62 

Hall,  Dr.  G.  Stanley,  University  Lectures  on  Pedagogy  by  ...     .      39 

Hedgr,  Professor  Frederic  H.,  resignation  of 3 

HiGGiNsox,  Henry  L.,  concerts  provided  by 39 

Ho50RABLB  MENTION  at  graduation 133-135 

Honors  at  graduation 132 

Honors,  second-year 135, 136 

Instructors,  former,  no  longer  in  the  service 12,  127 

**  appointed  since  I860,  and  still  in  the  service     ....     128 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  report  on 94-96 

"  *'  '*        character  of  special  students  in     .     .      95 

Law  School,  report  on 68-86 

"        new  building  for 26.  27 

**        number  of  professors  inadequate  *. 27,  75-78 

**        prospects  of  the  three  years*  course 72-75 

*'        results  of  examinations 69,  72 

**        scholarships  needed 84-86 

**        why  legal  education  should  be  assisted 78-84 

Library,  report  on 104-109 

'*        accessions  to 106 

"        biblio^phical  contributions  issued  by 36,  104 

"         Bulletin  enlarged  into  the  University  Bulletin 104 

**         catalogue  of 36,  108 

**        improvement  of  the  cellar 35,  107 

"        open  on  Sundays 107 

**        rearrangement  of  books 105 

"        use  of  books 107 

Losses  of  CoUege  classes,  from  failure  in  scholarship  and  from 

other  causes,  in  1870-80 20,  45,  52 

Lowell,  John  A.,  bequest  from 33 

Medical  School,  report  on 86-91 

**  **         additional  endowment  needed 29, 30 

'*  '*         examinations 89^91 

*•         instruction 87,  88 

**  *•         new  building  being  erected  for 27-29,  91 

**  '<         prospects  of  the  fourth  year 86,  89 

Museum  of  Comparatiye  2k>dLoaY,  report  on 123-126 

addition  to  building          ...      37 
«(                   *<         collections  arranged  and  ac- 
quired     120,  126 

"  pubUcations  of 37,  124 

Observatory,  report  on 110-123 

"  scientific  work  of 111-118 

"  subscription  of  1878 37,  110 

"  time-service  of 118-120 

**  publications  of 120,121 

Oedipus  Tyrannus,  performance  of 40 

Parkman  professorship  filled 25,  65 

Peabodt,  Dr.  Andrew  P.,  resignation  of 4 
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TOTHB  BOABD  OP  OvEBSEEBS  OP  HaBVABD  CoLLEGE: — 

Hie  Treasurer  of  the  CTolIege  submits  the  Annual  State* 
ment  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1881,  in  the  usual  form. 

The  Fimds  separately  invested  are  as  follows :  — 

Principal.         Income. 

UNTVERSITT. 

Leonard  Jarvis  Fund  (part  of), 

Real  Estate  in  Baltimore,  sold  during  the  year, $648.47 

COLLEGE. 

Bowditch  Scholarships  (part  of), 

#70,000,  Massachusetts  5%  Bonds, 70,000.00      8,500.00 

Baasett  Scholarships  (part  of). 

Mortgage, 5,000.00         275.00 

PennoTer  Scholarships  (part  of), 

Peonoyer  Annuity  in  England, 4,444.44        277.50 

Bumford  Professorship  (part  of), 

French  Rentes, 10,000.00        577.94 

Jonathan  Phillips  Fund, 

Mortgage, 10,000.00        525.00 

Baaiel  H.  Peiree  Fund  (part  of). 

Mortgage, 12,875.62        742.54 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift, 

WanTs  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harhor,     .    .    .      1,200.00  50.00 

Botanic  Garden  Fund  (part  of), 

117,000  New  York  Central  B.  R.  Bonds,  ....    17,000.00     1,020.00 

LIBRARY. 

Charles  Minot  Fund  (part  of), 

#60,000,  Buffalo,  Bradford,  &  Pittsb.  B.  R.  Bonds,     60,000.00     4,200.00 
Ichabod  Tucker  Fund  (part  of). 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,    .    .     5,000.00        200.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .  .  .$195,020.06  912,011.45 


Amounts  brought  forward, $195,020.06  $12,011.45 

SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

JeanBB  Lawreno^  Fund, 

$50,000,  United  States  6%  Bonds,  sold  daring  the  year,  8,000.00 

John  B.  Barringer  Fund  (part  of), 

40  shares  Schenectady  Bank  Stock,  ....     2,200.00        200.00 


MUSEUM  OF  COMPAEATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

Gray  Fund  for  Museum, 

Manufacturing  Co.'s  and  R.  R.  notes,  paid  during  the  jear,  2,898.75 

Sturgis  Hooper  Fund  (part  of), 

$20,000,  Erie  Basin  Dock  and  Warehouse  Bonds,  paid  off 

during  the  year, 4,025.00 

AgftMiit  Memorial  Fund  (part  of). 

Personal  notes  (endorsed), 29,658.75      1,100.00 

OBSERVATORY. 

Anon3rmous  gift  (now  used  to  pay  annuities), 

$1,000,  Michigan  South'n  &  No.  Indiana  R.R.  Bond,  1,000.00  70.00 

$2,000,  Cincinnati  Municipal  Bonds, 2,000.00  140.00 

$2,000  Minneapolis  Municipal  Bonds, 2,000.00  160.00 

50  shares  Pittshurg,  Fort  Wayne,  &  Chicago,  R.  R.  ,  » 

Stock, 5,000.00  850.00 

SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
Bueeey  Trust, 

Real  Estate, 418,092.80    18,908.04 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings  (part  of), 

$15,000,  United  States  5%  Bonds,  sold  during  the  year,  562.50 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund  (accumulating), 

$21,000  Mass.  5%  Bonds, 24,050.00        754.08 

$674,021.61  $89,169.77 

The  other  Funds  of  the  CJollege  are  invested  as  a  whole. 
These  investmentSy  with  the  income  thereof,  are  as  follows  : 

Principal,  Principal, 

Investments.                           September  i,  i88a  August  31, 18S1.  Income. 

Notes,  Mortgages,  &c., $876,108.74  $711,108.74  $48,852.94 

Bailroad  Bonds  and  Premiums,  .  .  .  889,598.70  972,582.48  49,482.06 

Railroad  Stock, 82,150.22  82«150.22  8,295.00 

New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bonds,     9,000.00  9,000.00  850.00 

Bank  Stock, 68,964.00  68,964.00  4,496.78 

Manufkcturing  Stock, 102,058.29  102,058.29  10,875.00 

Real  Estate, 905,511.30  1,896,078.80  51,700.06 

Unoccupied  Lands, 90,027.79  75,487.79 

Brattle  Street  Beyersion, 1,000.00  1,000.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  $2,969,414.04    $8,868,869.82   $168,001.79 
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Amoiints  brought  forward,  $2,969,414.04    $8,363,369.82   9168,001.79 

Adrances  to  Scientific  School,   .   .   .  7,946.49  4,905.14            476.79 

"      "      Dental  School,     ....  16,132.17  16,827.74            967.93 

"      "      BusseyTruat, 40,666.13  40,666.13         2,028.31 

"      **     Dining  Hall  Asaociation,  38,732.16  87,232.16         2,323.93 

"      "      Scudder*8  Catalogue,      .  347.36  233.42 

"      "     Agassiz  Building  Fund,  6,669.60  166.39 

"      "      Chinese  Subscription,  311.63  374.38      " 

"    for    altering  Appleton  Chapel,  2,869.62  2,869.62 

"     "     repairing  College  Wharf,  777.46  41188              64.42 

TermBills  not  collected  Aug.  81, 1881,  75,644.85  73,423.36 

Baring  Brothers  &  Co., 348.27  26.73 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,  .  3,174.94  19,063.38 

Cash  in  hands  of  Bursar,  .   .   .   .  1,071.06  1,131.61 

Totals  of  general  inyestmenta,    3,163,886.68      3,659,398.64      174,036.29 
Totals  of  special  myeatments,        795,670.60         674,021.61       39,169.77 

Amounts,  .   .   .     $3,969,666.08    $4,233,420.26  $213,205.06 

During  the  year,  $200,000  of  Republican  Valley  R.  R, 
bonds  have  been  converted  into  $200,000  of  Burlington  & 
Missouri  in  Nebraska  R.  R.  bonds.  The  gains  on  sale  of 
Eastern  R.  R.  bonds  and  Chicago,  Burlington,  &  Quincy  R. 
E.  bonds,  which  were  bought  some  years  ago,  amounting  to 
$14,540,  have  been  credited  to  the  account  of  **  unoccupied 
lands,"  as  the  most  suitable  way  of  restoring  to  the  Funds 
sharing  in  ''general  investments"  gains  which  belong  to 
4eir  capital.  The  gain  on  sale  of  $100,000  Atchison,  To- 
peka,  &  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  5's,  which  were  bought  last  year, 
amounting  to  $7,578.75,  has  been  credited  to  the  accomit 
of  '<  railroad  bond  premiums  "  as  a  partial  offset  to  the  pre- 
mium paid  on  purchase  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the 
same  road.  The  account  of  **  railroad  bond  premiums  "  has 
been  diminished  during  the  year  by  the  sum  of  $2,550,  which 
was  taken  from  the  interest  received  upon  $255,000  of  seven 
per  cent  bonds  bought  before  Sept.  1,  1880;  and  the  same 
account  has  been  increased  by  the  amount  of  premiums  paid 
on  $272,000  of  seven  per  cent  railroad  bonds  bought  during 
the  year.  The  purchases  of  railroad  bonds  during  the  year 
have  been  made  at  prices  which  yield  on  the  average  a  little 
more  than  five  per  cent  income  after  allowing  for  sinking  the 
premiums  before  maturity.  The  bonds  were  all  of  the 
highest  class,  and  most  of  them  provide  for  payment  of  both 
interest  and  principal  in  gold.     All  other  changes  in  the  in- 


vestments  of  the  University  are  accounted  for  by  the  receipts 
and  payments  hereinafter  stated  in  detail.  The  most  im- 
portant  investment  has  been  the  purchase  of  the  Gray  estate , 
on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Summer  Streets,  from  the 
executors  of  the  late  John  C.  Gray.  Although  the  price 
paid  for  this  estate  was  large,  the  fact  that  the  College 
owned  the  adjoining  store  on  Washington  Street,  and  the 
extreme  price  at  the  time  of  all  other  investments  suitable 
for  the  College,  decided  the  Corporation  to  make  the  pur- 
chase with  the  hope  that  in  the  long  run  such  a  property 
could  be  made  to  pay  a  fair  return.  The  amount  still  held 
by  the  Corporation  in  short-dated  notes  and  mortgages  is 
considerable,  and  the  improvement  in  the  market-value  of 
money  since  the  end  of  our  financial  year  gives  hope  that  a 
more  favorable  time  for  investment  is  at  hand. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  ($174,035.29) 
has  been  divided  at  the  rate  of  5t^  per  cent  among  the 
Funds  to  which  they  belong,  except  the  Sever  Hall  and 
Medical  School  Building  Funds,  which  have  recived  a  special 
rate  of  four  per  cent  on  their  balances  during  the  period  of 
construction.  The  balance  of  $12.17  has  been  placed  to  tiie 
credit  of  the  University  account. 

The  rate  of  income  this  year  as  compared  with  that  for 
1879-80  shows  a  falling  off  of  ^^^  of  one  per  cent,  due 
to  the  extraordinarily  low  rate  of  interest  which  prevailed 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  to  large  outlays  upon 
the  productive  real  estate.  Although  most  of  these  outlays 
were  for  improvements,  they  could  not  safely  be  charged  to 
capital,  as  competition  with  newer  buildings  is  steadily- 
raising  the  standard  required  to  satisfy  good  tenants.  It 
is  probable  that  the  rate  of  income  for  1881-82  will  be 
above  five  per  cent,  but  the  Corporation  cannot,  without 
taking  undue  risk,  hope  to  get  an  average  rate  much  above 
that  paid  upon  the  best  mortgages  or  railroad  bonds,  and 
some  accident  may  at  any  time  cause  a  serious  loss  of  in- 
come. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  [iroper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments  :  — 


Interest  on  Ainds  for 

Unirersity  Salaries  and  Expenses, $20,969.85 

College  Expenses, 1,688.40 

Library, 1,887.66 

CoUege  Salaries, 28,471.48 

Gymnasium,  and  repairs  on  College  buildings,   .  .  none. 

CoUege  Term  bills, 167,869.63 

Simdrf  cash  receipts, 6,182.81 

216,669.83 

Expended  for 

Unir^tity  Salaries  and  Expenses, $31,975.77 

CoUege  Expenses, 87,226.24 

Ubrary  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books), 21,194.52 

CoUege  Salaries, 140,003.51 

Gymnasiam  Expenses, 4,542.50 

Repftirs  and  insnrance  on  College  Buildings  not  yalned 

on  Treasurer's  books, 16,096.98 

261,038.52 

Btltnce,  showing  deficit  for  the  year,  which  has  been  —^ 

charged  off  to  Stock  Account, $84,469.19 

In  the  University,  College,  and  Library  accounts  the  loss 
of  income  from  invested  property,  offset  only  in  part  by  a 
gam  from  tuition  fees,  largely  increased  expenses  for  the 
heating  and  care  of  buildings,  an  increase  of  salaries,  due 
both  to  promotions  and  new  appointments,  and  very  heavy 
outlays  for  the  completion  of  the  improvements  on  the 
College  Yard  and  buildings  which  were  mentioned  in 
detail  in  the  last  annual  report,  have  left  a  deficit  of 
$34,469.19,  which  sum  has  been  taken  from  the  unrestricted 
capital  of  the  University.  This  deficit  is  the  necessary  result 
of  steadUy  improving  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the 
University  while  the  income  has  been  falling  off.  The  pressure 
npon  the  Corporation  to  make  improvements  in  every  direc- 
tion is  constant,  and  the  improvements  recently  made  were 
much  needed.  They  were  undertaken  at  a  time  when  there 
had  been  no  serious  deficit  for  several  years,  and  when  there 
was  fair  ground  for  hope  that  they  might  be  largely  paid  for 
out  of  income.  The  Corporation  had  to  choose  between  the 
risk  of  consuming  a  part  of  its  unrestricted  capital,  and  the 
certamty  of  crippling  the  University  in  its  effort  to  do  the 
work  reasonably  expected  of  it.  The  risk  was  taken  with 
the  full  understanding  that  consumption  of  capital  could  not 
be  allowed  to  go  on  for  more  than  one  or  two  years,  but  with 
confidence  that  the  large  and  wealthy  body  of  alumni  and 
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friends  of  the  University  would  continue  to  provide  the 
means  for  its  reasonable  growth  and  improvement.  While 
about  one  half  of  the  deficit  is  due  to  very  unusual  expendi- 
tures,  nearly  one  half  of  it  is  chargeable  to  outlays  in  the 
nature  of  current  expenses.  For  the  year  1881-82  there 
must  be  again  a  large  deficit,  as  the  result  of  engagements 
already  made,  but  the  Corporation  have  a  reasonable  expec- 
tatiou  of  bringing  the  exp^diture  within  the  income  during 
the  year  1882-83,  partly  through  an  increase  of  income  and 
partly,  if  necessary,  by  cutting  off  some  desirable  outlays. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  present  free  in- 
come of  the  University  is  quite  insufficient  for  its  suitable 
maintenance,  if  it  is  to  continue  to  do  weU  the  work  already 
undertaken. 

The  imrestricted  capital  of  the  University  has  been  further 
drawn  upon  for  the  purchase  of  the  Royal  Morse  estate  on 
Holmes  Place  at  a  cost  of  $16,873.  This  purchase  was  made 
in  order  to  .get  a  good  site  for  the  new  building  for  the  Law 
School. 

Sever  HaU  has  been  finished  during  the  year  and  all  the 
bills  incurred  for  its  construction  and  furnishing  have  been 
paid.  The  Sever  Hall  Fund,  with  the  interest  earned  on  it, 
has  covered  the  entire  cost  of  the  building,  including  the 
grading  immediately  around  it,  and  of  some  part  of  the  frimi- 
ture.  The  number  of  chairs  and  tables  required  for  so  lai^ 
a  recitation  building  was  very  great,  and  the  Corporation 
deemed  it  proper  to  complete  the  furnishing  in  a  durable 
manner  by  taking  the  sum  of  $11,000  from  the  principal  of 
Mrs.  Sever's  unrestricted  legacy.  The  completion  of  Sever 
HaU  made  it  necessary  for  the  College  to  spend  considerable 
money  for  the  grading  of  the  quadrangle  between  University 
Hall  and  Sever  Hall,  before  laying  out  the  pathways  and 
driveway  for  that  part  of  the  CoUege  Yard,  and  this  outlay 
has  largely  increased  the  account  of  College  Yard  expenses 
during  the  year. 

In  the  Divinity  School  the  income  from  the  new  endow- 
ments has  made  a  surplus  of  $2,217.41,  in  spite  of  some  loss 
of  income  from  rent  of  rooms.  For  1879-80  there  was  a 
surplus  of  $2,349.93. 
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In  the  Law  School  there  is  a  surplus  of  $675.77,  not- 
withstanding a  considerable  loss  in  tuition  fees.  For 
1879-80  there  was  a  surplus  of  $1,767.15. 

The  Medical  School  has  made  a  surplus  of  $5,946.69,  in 
gpite  of  a  considerable  loss  in  tuition  fees  and  a  very  large 
increase  in  expenditure  for  salaries.  The  outlay  for  repairs 
has  been  much  less  than  during  the  preceding  year.  For 
1879-80  the  surplus  was  $10,377.54. 

In  the  Dental  School  there  is  a  surplus  of  $304.43,  a  large 
gain  in  tuition  fees  having  more  than  covered  the  increase  of 
expenses.  This  surplus  has  been  used  to  reduce  the  debt  of 
the  School.     For  1879-80  there  was  a  surplus  of  $244.63. 

In  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  there  is  a  surplus  of 
$3,041.35,  chiefly  due  to  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  students,  which  has  also  allowed  the  School  to  contribute 
more  than  heretofore  toward  its  share  of  the  salaries  of  ofli- 
cere  employed  jointly  by  the  School  and  the  College.  This 
surplus  has  been  used  to  reduce  the  debt  of  the  School.  For 
1879-80  there  was  a  surplus  of  $639.17.  The  payment  in 
full  of  the  Erie  Basin  Dock  bonds,  with  all  the  overdue  in- 
terest, has  given  the  Sturgis  Hooper  Professor  his  full  salary 
for  the  year,  besides  making  up  the  deficits  of  his  salary  and 
allowance  for  expenses  during  the  past  two  years.  Mr. 
Agassiz  has  during  the  year  personally  repaid  the  sum  of 
$6,559.50,  borrowed  from  the  College  last  year  for  the 
Agassiz  Building  Fund,  and  made  advances  to  the  Fund, 
amounting  to  $33,835.50,  by  a  cash  payment  of  $5,835.50 
and  the  sum  of  $28,000  borrowed  from  the  Agassiz  Memorial 
Fund,  for  which  he  gave  his  own  notes  duly  endo.sed.  The 
sum  of  $6,341.25  from  the  income  of  the  Agassiz  Memorial 
Fund  has  been  used  to  repay  in  part  a  note  given  by  Mr. 
Agassiz  to  the  Memorial  Fund  for  advances  before  Sept.  1, 
1879.  The  whole  amount  of  $33,835.50  has  been  spent 
during  the  year  upon  the  extension  of  the  Museum  building 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Agassiz,  whose  continued  liber- 
&lhy  has  provided  for  many  other  outlays  needed  at  the 
Museum. 

In  the  Observatory  increased  expenses  have  consumed  all 
the  subscriptions  for  current  use  received  within  the  year 
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and  left  a  deficit  of  $1537. 22 ,  which  has  been  met  out  of  the 
subscriptions  for  current  use  paid  in  advance  during  the  year 
1878-79.     For  1879-80  there  was  a  surplus  of  $700.95. 

In  the  Bussey  Institution  an  increase  of  salary  paympnts 
and  a  falling  off  in  fees  and  gifts  have  left  a  deficit  of  $2160.30, 
which  has  consumed  the  surplus  of  the  previous  year  and 
made  it  necessary  to  take  the  sum  of  $1,512  from  the  un- 
restricted capital  of  the  Bussey  Building  Fund.  The  increase 
of  salary  payments  was  made  in  the  hope  that  a  larger  net 
income  from  the  Bussey  Trust  might  be  received  within  the 
year.     Forl879-80  there  was  a  surplus  of  $648.30. 

The  improvement  in  the  Bussey  Trust  mentioned  in  the 
last  annual  report  has  continued,  but  a  considerable  increase 
in  rents  received  during  the  year  has  been  wholly  consumed 
by  largely  increased  taxes  and  the  outlays  required  to  fit  the 
stores  for  new  tenants.  For  the  future  the  outlook  is  hardly 
as  good  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  although  it  is  probable  that  the 
net  income  for  1881-82  will  be  larger  than  it  has  been  during 
the  past  year. 

Gifts  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  follows: — 

TO  FORM  NEW  FUNI>S   OB  INCREASE   OLD  ONES. 

From  Edward  Russell,  Esq.,  $125,  to  increase  the  scholar- 
ship founded  by  him. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  $20,000,  for  retiring  allowances 
to  officers  of  the  University. 

From  Mrs.  Samuel  Hooper,  $30,000,  to  increase  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Sturgis  Hooper  Professorship  Fund. 

From  the  executor  of  and  trustee  under  the  will  of  Henry 
Bartlett,  $5000, «« to  found  or  establish  a  scholarship,  the  in- 
come only  to  be  used  in  aid  of  meritorious  imdergraduates 
who  may  require  such  assistance." 

From  the  family  of  the  late  Oliver  Ames,  $17,000,  for  the 
further  endowment  of  the  Divinity  School. 

From  the  executors  of  John  C.  Gray,  $25,000,  as  an  un- 
restricted legacy. 

From  the  executors  of  Rev.  Daniel  Austin,  $2100  additio- 
nal, on  account  of  bequest  of  $7000,  '*  to  be  used  for  some 


good  Collie  purpose  or  purposes  at  the  discretion  of  the 
College  government  and  their  successors." 

From  the  executors  of  Rev.  Daniel  Austin,  $300  additional, 
on  account  of  bequest  of  $1000,  for  the  Divinity  School. 

From  the  committee  appointed  to  raise  a  fiind  for  a  memo- 
rial at  Harvard  College  to  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  James  Walker, 
the  sum  remaining  in  their  hands  amounting  with  interest  to 
$9977.53,  for  the  foundation  of  the  James  Walker  Fellow- 
8hip. 

From  the  executor  of  John  B.  Barringer,  $5000  additional, 
on  account  of  his  bequest  for  the  benefit  of  the  chemical  de- 
partment of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 

From  the  executor  of  Edward  M.  Barringer  notice  was 
received  of  a  bequest  for  the  benefit  of  the  Medical  School. 
$750  on  account  was  received  during  the  year. 

Subscriptions  for  the  endowment  of  a  Physical  Labora- 
tory :  — 

James  J.  Higginson     .     .     ,  $2000 

E.  W.  Hooper 600 

Percival  LoweU 600 

F.  H.  Peabody 250 

O.  W.  Peabody 100 

•7360 

Subscriptions  for  the  further  endowment  ot  the  Divinity 
School,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1881,  as  by  list  following 

Abbot,  Prof.  Ezra  .  .  .  ^100. 
Allen,  ReT.  Joseph  H.  .     .       40. 

ADey,  JohnB 100. 

Ball,  Phinehas  ....  60. 
Birrows,  Rev.  S.  J. .     .     .      83.33 

Bellows,  Rev.  Henry  W.    .  100. 
Bixby,  Rev.  James  T.   .     .       33.33 
Bond,  Rev.  H.  F.      ...       10. 

Bovditch,  J.  IngersoU  .  .  400. 
Brown,  Rev.  H.  W. .  .  .  10. 
Caldwell,  Rev.  J.      .     .     .       16. 

Chase,  Mrs.  Theodore,  Sen.  100. 
Clarke,  Rev.  James  Freeman  100. 

Cobb,  Samuel  C 60. 

CoUyer,  Rev.  Robert     .     .       26. 

BeNormandie,  Rev.  James  100. 
Bimngham,  Rev.  Pitt    .    .      12.60 


Dr.  W.  S.  Bigelow      . 

.     .    $600 

John  L.  Bremer      .     . 

.     .      600 

James  C.  Fisk    .     .     . 

.     .     1000 

John  L.  Gardner     .     . 

.     .     1000 

John  L.  Gardner,  Jr.  . 

.     .     1000 

Dole,  Rev.  C.  F.  .     . 

E.  E 

Eliot,  Charles  W.      . 
Endicott,  William,  Jr. 
Everett,  Prof.  C.  C.  . 
Fay,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  . 
Felton,  S.  M.  .     .     . 
Fitchburg,  First  Parish 
Fish,  Rev.  William  H. 
Foote,  Rev.  Henry  W. 
Gilman,  Rev.  N.  P..  . 
Gordon,  Rev.  G.  B.  . 
Hall,  Rev.  Edward  H. 
Hall,  Miss  Harriet  W. 
Hawes,  Mrs.  Susan  F. 
Heywood,  Rev.  John  H 
Hoar,  E.  R.      ... 


$26. 

16. 
100. 
600. 
100. 
600. 
600. 

36.76 

10. 
100. 

10. 

10. 

30. 

20. 

26. 

76. 
100. 

(Continued.) 
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Subscriptions  for  the  Divinity  School  (continued)  :  — 


Horn,  Samuel $3. 

Lee,  Henry 800. 

Leonard,  Rer.  Qeorge  .     .  25. 

Lincoln,  D.  W 200. 

Lippett,  Henry     ....  100. 

Lyman,  Arthur  T.     .     .     .  6000. 

Lombard,  Rev.  Charles  P.  5. 

Meakin,  Rev.  Frederick    .  20. 

Milton,  First  Religious  Society, 
through  Rev.  Frederick 

Frothingham     ....  5. 


Muzzey,  Rev.  A.  B. . 
Newell,  RcT.  William 
Osgood,  Rev.  £.  Q.  S. 
Penhallow,  Lucy  E. . 


100. 

20. 

5. 

2. 


Pierce,  Samu^il  B.     .    .     .  $100. 

Putnam,  George  ....  100. 

Reed,  Milton 50. 

Richmond,  Miss  Caroline  .  500. 

Seward,  Rev.  J.  L.  .     .     .  50. 

Silsbee,  Rev.  William  .     .  20. 

Stewaitt  Rev.  Samuel  B.   .  25. 

Tapley,  Amos  P 100. 

Tebbetts,  Charles  B.     .     .  50. 

Thacher,  Rev.  R.  P.  E.      .  10. 

Thayer,  Rev.  George  A.    .  50. 

Toy,  Prof.  C.  H 100. 

Wendte,  Rev.  C.  W.     .     .  50. 

Wheildon,  William  W. .    .  60. 


$10,474.91 


Subscriptidns  for  the  increase  of  the  Botanic  Garden  Fund, 
paid  to  September  1,  1881,  from 


A  friend 

A  friend 

Anonymous    .... 
Agassiz,  Alexander 
Ames,  Frederick  L. 
Amory,  Mrs.  W.  C.     . 
Appleton,  T.  G. 
Baker,  Ezra  H.  .     .     . 
Beal,  James  H.  .     .     . 
Bigelow,  Dr.  W.  S.     . 
Blake,  Mrs.  S.  P.    .     . 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Peter  C. 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Shepherd 
Coolidge,  J.  Randolph 
Cummings,  John     .     . 
Endicott,  William,  Jr. 
Gardner,  George     .     . 
Gardner,  John  L.    .     . 
Guild,  Miss  A.  H.   .     . 


9100  Howes,  Miss  Elizabeth     .     .  $250 

200  Loring,  Miss  K.  P 10 

10  Lowell,  Augustus    ....  500 

1000  Lowell,  George  G 50 

5000  Lyman,  Arthnr  T 100 

30  Peabody,  F.  H 250 

500  Peabody,  O.  W 100 

100  Phillips,  John  C 2500 

100  Pierce,  Henry  L 100 

500  Pratt,  Miss  Mary    ....  400*^ 

5  Salisbury,  Stephen ....  4000 

500  Sargent,  Henry  W.      .     .     .  100 

200  Schlesinger,  Mrs.  S.  B.    .     .  50 

100  Shaw,  Quincy  A 5000 

1000  Wales,  Miss  M.  A 100 

1000  'Walcott,  Dr.  H.  P.      ...  200 

500  Ware,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  500 

6000  Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  H.     .     .     .  100 

10  


$80,165 


GIFTS   FOR  IMMEDIATE   USE. 


A  gift  of  $5  from  Dr.  S.  S.  SilVa  for  the  Dental  School 
has  been  treated  as  a  gift  for  current  use,  but  wiU  next  year 
be  paid  over  to  the  proposed  Endowment  Fund  for  the  Den- 
tal School. 
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Subscriptions  for  Chinese  Instruction,  paid  to  Sept.  1, 
1881,  from 


Hartin  Brimmer  ....  $888.88 
D.O.Clark  .....  166.66 
George  B.  Dixwell  .    .     .    888. 


A.  A.  Low "$500. 

£.  R.  Mudge 888.88 

George  C.  Richardson  .     .    888.88 


$1,999.65 


Subscriptions  for  the  Observatory,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1881, 
from 


Adtms,  Charles  Francis 
Amet,  Fred.  L.  .  .  . 
Beal,  James  H.  .  .  . 
Bremer,  John  L. .  .  . 
Brimmer,  Martin      .    . 

Cabot,  W.  C 

Choate,  Charles  F.  .  . 
Coolidgei  T.  Jefferson  . 
Curtis,  Charles  P.  .  . 
DaltoD,  Charles  H.  .  . 
DiTif ,  James  .... 
Emerson,  G.  B.   .     .    . 

Pay,  R.  S 

Forbes,  Mrs.  J.  M.  .    . 

Forbes,  J.  M 

Gardner,  George .  .  . 
Gardner,  John  L.  .  . 
Grew,  Henry  S.  .  .  . 
GroTcr,  W.  O.  ... 
Hemenway,  Mrs.  A. 
Higginson,  George  .  . 
Hooper,  Mrs.  S.  •     .    . 


9100 
100 

50 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 
150 

50 
200 
100 

50 
100 

50 
150 
100 
100 
100 


Hnnnewell,  H.  H.    . 
Lodge,  Mrs.  Anna  C. 
Lowell,  Augustus 
Mudge,  £.  R. .     . 
Korcross,  Otis     . 
Paine,  Charles  J. 
Payson,  Samnel  R. 
Pickering,  E.  C.  . 
Pickman,  WiiUam  D 
PhilUps,  John  C. . 
Rpbbins,  R.  B.     . 
Sears,  Mrs.  David 
Sears,  F.  R.    .     . 
Shattuck,  G.  0.  . 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Cora  L. 
Thajer,  Nathaniel 
Upham,  George  P. 
Weld,  W.  G.  .     . 
Wheelwright,  A.  C. 
Wigglesworth,  Misses 
Winthrop,  Robert  C. 


100 

50 

50 
100 
100 

50 

60 
200 
100  I 
100 

50 
100 

50 

50 

30 
100 

50 

50 

50 
100 

50 


fd,680 


From  George  W.  Wales,  Esq.,  $200,  for  books  for  the 
Library,  in  continuance  of  former  gifts  for  the  same  purpose. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  $500,  to  increase  the  salary  of 
the  Professor  of  Entomology. 

From  William  B.  Weeden,  Esq.,  $100,  to  aid  in  publish- 
ing Library  Bulletins. 

And  from  Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  $50,  for  the  same  purpose. 
From  John  Amory  Lowell,  Esq.,  $1,000,  for  immediate 

^  at  the  Botanic  Garden. 
FromH.  H.  Hunnewell,  Esq.,  $497.58,  for  a  new  boiler 

fo^  greenhouses  of  the  Botanic  Garden. 
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From  the  Dante  Society,  $50,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  Dante. 

From  Assistant  Professor  Jacquinot  for  books  for  the 
Library  $12.80. 

Subscriptions  towards  the  fund  for  the  new  building  for 
the  Medical  School,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1881,  from 


A  friend $20 

Ames,  Ollrer 500 

Appleton,  T.  G 1,000 

Appleton,  W.  S 600 

Atkins,  £ 1,000 

Bartlett,  F 1,000 

Beal,  James  H 250 

Bethune,  Dr.  G.  A.     ...  200 

Bigelow,  Dr.  W.  S.     ...  4,000 

BUlings,  R.  C 250 

Blake,  George  B.    .     .    .     .  250 

Brimmer,  Martin    ....  500 

Bumham,  T.  O.  H.  P.     .    .  8,000 

Chase,  Mrs.  Theodore,  Sen.  100 

Cobb,  Samnel  C 50 

Dexter,  F.  Gordon  ....  5,000 

Endicott,  William,  Jr.      .     .  1,000 

Fisk,  James  C 500 

Fisk,  Mrs.  F.  L 100 

Flagg,  Augustus     ....  100 

Foster,  CO 100 

Gardner,  John  L 1,000 

Grover,  W.  0 1,000 

Hayen,  Trust  Estate  of  H.  P.  1,000 

Higginson,  F.  L.     ...  25,000 

Higginson,  George  ....  5,000 

Howes,  Elizabeth    ....  1,000 


Hunnewell,  H.  H.   .    .    .      $1,000 

Jackson,  C.  C 500 

Kidder,  H.P 2,000 

King,  G.  P 500 

Lee,  Henry 10,000 

Merriam,  C 600 

Milliken,  Henrj      ....  200 

Morse,  E.  R. 100 

Morse,  Leopold 250 

Nickerson,  G.  A 5,000 

l^ickerson,  Miss  Josephine  .  5,000 

Payson,  G.  R 100 

Peabody,  F.  H 260 

Peabody,  O.  W 200 

Kckman,  W.  D 600 

Rice,  Alex.  H 100 

.  Richardson,  G.  C 500 

Saltonstall,  Henry  ....  500 

Schlesinger,  S.  B 200 

Schlesinger,  B 500 

Thatcher,  Isaac 100 

Thayer,  Nathaniel,  Jr.     .    .  5,000 

Wales,  George  W 100 

Ware,  Dr.  C.  E 800 

Wheelwright  &  Anderson      .  500 

Whitney,  D.  R 100 

Wolcott,  J.  H 100 


$87,520 

From  George  Higginson,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Medical 
School  Building  Fund,  $86,954,  being  the  balance  remaining 
in  his  hands  of  the  old  subscriptions,  with  the  interest  earned 
thereon. 

For  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy,  through  William  Gray, 
Esq.,  Treas.,  $150, 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  is 
fl82f  719,03 y  as  is  also  stated  in  tJie  account  on  page  16  of 
this  report. 
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OTHER  GIFTS, 

From  Prof.  Josiah  P.  CJooke,  for  the  CJoUege  Library, 
"  A  collection  of  most  of  the  original  papers  published  by 
liie  officers  of  the  Laboratory  during  the  past  ten  years,  and 
chiefly  during  the  last  five  years. 

From  the  executors  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  books  used  by 
him  in  writing  on  Cromwell  and  Friedrich. 

From  the  committee  appointed  to  raise  a  fund  for  a  memo- 
rial at  Harvard  C!ollege  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James  Walker,  a 
mural  tablet,  erected  in  Memorial  Hall  at  a  cost  of  $1,515.67. 


EDWARD  W.  HOOPER, 

Treasurer, 


Boston,  Dec.  19,  1881. 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Interest  on  notes,  mortgages,  and  adyaiicesy 9^9,922.78 

United  States  6%  Bonds, 8,000.00 

**            "6%      " .  562.50 

Massachusetts  5%  Bonds, *.  .  4,254.03 

Policy  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co., 200.00 

Erie  Basin  Dock  and  Warehouse  Co.  Bonds, 4,025.00 


II 


if 


iC 
41 
IC 
(C 
II 


New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bond, 

Railroad  Bonds  (after  deductions  for  sinking  premiums). 


Atchison,  Topeka,  &  St  Fe,  6%,  .   . 

CI  ii  11         11         JOT 

Buffalo,  Bradford,  and  Pittsburg,     • 
Burlington  &  Mo.  Riyer  in  Iowa,  7%, 
«*  "        •*     in  Nebraska, 

Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincj,     . 

Eastern, • 

Ionia  and  Lansing,  1st  Mortg.,  8%,  • 
"      **         "        2d       **        8%,  • 
Kan.  Cit7,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs,  7%, 
Kansas  City,  Topeka,  &  Western,  7%,     . 
Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana, 

Nebraska, 

New  York  Central, 1,680.00 

Lincoln  &  No.  Western,  7%, 806.25 

Bepublican  Yallej,      11,776.51 


$4,526.24 
4,728.17 
4,200.00 
8,681.44 
2,996.88 
1,940.94 
2,762.50 
7,577.06 
1,400.00 
2,552.78 
84.50 
70.00 
4,498.84 


II        IC 


Municipal  Bonds. 
Cincinnati,  .  . 
Minneapolis,  < 


DiTidends  on  Stocks. 

Charles  Rirer  National  Bank, 

First  (Cambridge)  ^* 

Fitchburg 

Massachusetts 

Merchants 

New  England 

Old  Boston 

Schenectady 

Bank  taxes  refhnded. 


IC 
IC 

cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


(N 


Amoskeag  Manu&cturing  Co., 

New  Bedford  Copper 

Massachusetts 

Merrimack 

Nashua 

Pacific  Mills 

Stark  Mills 

Wamsutta 


cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 


cc 

cc 

cc 

c« 

cc 

cc 

cc 


Y. 


140.00 
160.00 

480.00 
400.00 
192.00 
144.00 

1,584.00 
259.00 
400.00 
200.00 

1,037.78 

1,200.00 

15.00 

420.00 

1,700.00 

1,440.00 

4,000.00 

960.00 

640.00 


850.00 


54,722.06 


800.00 


4,696.78 


10,875.00 


Amount  carried  forward, $142,408.05 
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h  ^^  Treasurer  of  Harvard  CoUege^ 
^w^^  SI,  1881. 

EXPENSES, 
^sidto  accotmt  of  Expenses  in  the 

TIniveraity,  as  per  Table  I.  (page  32), $37,374.84 

College,  "        "    n.  (page  34). 

Salaries  for  instraction 9140,003.51 

Repairs, 15,578.65 

Insurance  on  College  Edifices,  not  valued  on 

Treasurer's  books, <    .   .   .   .        518.33 

General  Expenses, 37,225.24 

Scholarships, 25,637.79 

Beneficiaries, 2,206.60 

Prizes  for  Reading,  &c., 1,228.81 

Botanic  Garden, 6,044.01 

Herbarium, 335.C0 

Oyninasium,      4,542.50 

233,320.44 

•Ij^rary,  as  per  Table  III.  (page  39). 

Books, 10,969.64 

Salaries  and  other  expenses,     21,194.52 

32,164.16 

^"^iiiity  School,  as  per  Table  IV.  (page  40). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 15,276.61 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 975.88 

^    16,252.49 

^^^'  School,  as  per  Table  V.  (page  42), 26,522.51 

'^^^csal  School,  as  per  Table  VI.  (page  43), 65,101.30 

^^^'^tal  School,  as  per  Table  VII.  (page  44), 3,709.65 

^■^t^nce  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  VIII.  (page  45). 
Salaries  and  other  expenses, 22,231.49 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,    ....      53,825.11 

76,056.60 

^^•^rTatory,  as  per  Table  IX.  (page  46), 17,448.33 

12,188.83 

Amount  carried  forward  .   .....    $520,139.05 
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General  Statement  of  JReceipte  and  Disbursements 

far  the  year  ending 

INCOME. 

Amount  brought  forward,   .   .    f  142,408.05 

Dividends  on  Stocks  (continued). 

Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  B.  B.,        2,880.00 

Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  Bailroad,  .   .  816.00 

Quincy  Bailroad  Bridge  Company,  .  .   .  100.00 

Pittsburg,  Ft  Wayne,  &  Chicago  B.  B.,  350.00 

8,645.00 

Beal  Estate,  from  rents,  &c.  (gross  receipts). 

Cambridge  (Houses  and  Lands), 35,965.20 

Boston  (general  investments), 43,238.10 

Bussey' stores, 27,519.24 

Sundiy  estates, 6,875.79 

118,598.38 

Term  BiUs. 

College,  as  per  Table  II., 157,869.63 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV., 2,334.05 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  Y., 22,267.50 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  YI., 50,323.37 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  YII.,    .......     2,905.83 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  YIU.,  .     6,870.00 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  Table  X., 580.00 

243,150.38 

Sundries. 

From  Wm.  Pennoyer  Annuity, 277.50 

Trustees  of  Thayer  Scholarships, 3,600.00 

**           Count  Bumford*s  Legacy,  .   .   .  577.94 

<<           Edward  Hopkins, 231.02 

Few  rents  in  Appleton  Chapel, 195.00 

For  use  of  Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,  175.00 

Degreesof  A.M.,  Ph.D.,andS.D., 270.00 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  out  of  course,  and  Ex- 
amination fees, 706.50 

Fees  in  Infirmary  and  Laboratory,  Dental  School,  .  788.15 

Printing  by  College  Press  for  other  Departments,    .  795.02 

Sales  of  grass  and  old  material, 238.54 

Sales  of  old  examination  papers, 22.00 

Sale  of  time  signals  from  Observatory,  ....    •  .  8,091.67 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner  of  1881,  .  586.00 

Sale  of  books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  &c.,    ....  328.39 

Use  of  Sanders  Theatre  by  Societies, 278.58 

Use  of  lockers  at  Gymnasium, 1,135.00 

Betumed  by  Beneficiaries, 597.20 

Fees  for  instruction  in  Cliinese, 37.50 

Fee  for  use  of  Gymnasium, 10.00 

Physical  Laboratory,  from  students, 180.00 

14,121.01 

Sundry  gifts  for  immediate  use,  see  page  12,  .  .    •  .  .  182,719.08 

Amount  carried  forward,  .  .  .  ^699,641.80 
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h  ^  Treasurer  of  Haroard  CoUege^ 
^^^gmt  SI,  1881. 

EXPENSES. 

Amount  brought  forward, (^20,189.05 

^  £itate,  expenses, 
nsurance. 

Cambridge, #127.50 

Boston, 747.24 

Bossey  stores, 895.25 

1,269.99 

Taxes. 

Cambridge, 2,449.92 

Boston, 6,216.80 

Bussey  stores,  &c., 7,886.27 

16,051.99 

Cambridge  (on  advances),    ....        420.00 

Bnssey  stpres  (on  adrances),  .  .  .     2,028.81 

^      .  2,448.81 

*^P«irs,  improrements,  care,  cleaning  and  sundries. 

Cambridge,   . 18,888.92 

^^oston, 3,707.86 

finssey  stores, 1,867.48 

18,909.21 

^^ting  and  hoisting  for  Bussej  stores,      4,649.94 

X««S8  for  sales  of  heat  and  power,  .       2,210.00 

2,489.94 

(^Zr^y» 6,800.00 

^l.^'* 900.00 

■■U*^  Osgood, 860.00 

\jatgr  Osgood, 780.00 

Class  of  1802, 120.00 

Anonymous, 720.00 

Bemis, 2,882.50 

12,512.50 

Sundry  payments  from  income. 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

from  Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 875.00 

?or  engravings  from  accumulated  income  of  Gray 

Fmid  for  Engravings, 4,898.00 

The  income  of  the  Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the 

benefit  of  the  Herring  Pond  and  Mashpee  Indians,  885. 10 
The  mcome  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  to  the 

^Onister  and  Teacher  at  Tyngsboro*,  Mass.,      •  .  266.64 

Salary  of  Chinese  Instructor, 2,100.00 

To  lecturer  on  Political  Economy, 150.00 

8,619.74 

Amount  carried  forward, <^82,890.78 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disburseniefits 

for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME. 

Amount  brought  forward,  ....  $699,641.80 

OIFTB. 

Edward  Bussell  Scholarship  (additional), 125.00 

Daniel  Austin  Fund  for  College  (part), 2,100  00 

"            *^           **     **  Divinity  School  (part),   .   .  300.00 

Subscriptions  for  Divinity  School, 10,474.91 

Oliyer  Ames  Fund  for  Divinity  School, 17,000.00 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund,      20,000.00 

James  Walker  Fellowship,     9,977.53 

John  C.  Oray  Fund  (unrestricted, 25,000.00 

Bartlett  Scholarship, 5,000.00 

John  B.  Barringer  Fund  (additional), 5,000.00 

Edward  M.  Barringer  Fund  (part), 750.00 

Bturgis  Hooper  Fund  (additional), 30.000.00 

Subscriptions  for  endowment  of  Botanic  Garden,     .   .  30,165.00 

•*  "  **         "  Physical  Laboratory,         7,350.00 

163,242.44 

8AI.B8. 

#31,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  7%  Bonds,   .       39,990.00 

100,000  Atch.,  Topeka,  &  St.  Fe     "     6%       **       .     101,578.75 

50,000  Eastern  "  "        .       54,750.00 

7p,000  Ion.  &  Lans.  R.  R.  2d  M.  8%  Bonds  (paid  off),    70,000.00 

1,000  European  &  No.  American  R.  R.  Bond,      .  747.50 

50,000  United  States  6%  1881  Bonds, 50,375.00 

15,000      "  "5%     "         "        '.     15,525.00 

20,000  Erie  Basin  Dock  and  W.  Co.  Bonds  (paid  off),   20,000.00 

4,000 Burl.  &  Mo.  Riv.  (Neb.)  R.  R.  called  bonds,  paid  off,  4,000.00 

Jarvis  Estate,  Baltimore, 11,666.66 

368,632.91 

BUNDBIB8. 

Notes  and  Mortgages  paid  off, #1,350,916.90 

Less  invested  in  Notes  and  Mortgages,     1,157,575.65  193,341.25 

Drafts  on  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  .   .   .  12,455.14 

Less  paid  them  on  account, 10,627.44  1,827.70 

From  Dining  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt,     .   .   .  1,500.00 

Advances  to  College  Wharf  repaid, 365.58 

**       **  accrued  interest  on  bonds  repaid,  ....  8,573.87 

»•       «*  Agassiz  BuUding  Fund  repaid, 6,559.50 

New "       "        ««             *«            *•    from  Mr.  Agassiz,  33,835.50 

"       "  premiums  on  railroad  bonds  repaid, 
from  $255,000  seven  per  cent  bonds,   .   .    $2,550.00 

**       70,000  Ionia  &  Lansing  2d  M.  8%,      1,400.00  8,950.00  249,952.90 

Balance,  September  1,  1880. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,      3,174.94 

Cash  in  hands  of  Allen  Danforth,  Bursar,    ....  1,071.06 

Term^Bills  due  October,  1880, 72,898.36 

**        **    overdue, 2,746.49    79,890.85 

fl,561,360.9O 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  CoUege^ 

August  31,  1881. 

EXPENSES. 


Total  of  expenses  brought  forward,  .  ....    $582,390.78 


INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS. 

Burl.  &  Mo.  River  (Neb.)  R.  R.  6%  Bds.  $1,000  cost,  $1,042.60 

"    "   "      "     (Iowa)    »*L.G.  7%**  3,000  "  3,570.00 

Atch.,Top.  &  St.  FeR.  R.  7%  Bds.  Istmort  156,000  "  189,565.00 

Uebraaka  R.  R.  7%  Bonds, 14,000  "  16,310.00 

Ionia  &  Lans.  R.  R.  8%  Bds.,  Ist  mort.  11,000  "  12,642.50 

Km.aty,Top.  &W.  R.  R.  7%Bd8.  Ist  "  64,000  "  81,050.00 

lincoln  &  No.  Western  R.  R.  7%  Bonds,  35,000  "  41,300.00 

llaM.  6% Bonds,  1894  (Paine  Fund),  .         4,000      "        4,660.00 

350,140.00 

l*aid  for  accrued  interest  on  abore  bonds, 5,588.26 

"    ''  Gray  Estate,  cor.  Washington  and  Summer  Sts.,  Boston,  475,000.00 

"  on  account  of  improTements  to  Andrews  Estate, 15,562.00 

"    "       "       •*  building  Sever  Hall  and  furnishing, 13,432.72 

«       ((       '*  Mr.  Agassiz*s  note  from  income  of  Memorial  Fd.,     6,341.25 

"  for  Morse  Estate,  Cambridge, 16,873.00 

"  on  account  of  improvements  to  Gore  Hall, 2,414.59 


^•^w,  August  81,  1881. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,      19,068.38 

Cashinhandsof  Allen  Danforth,  Bursar,   ....  1,131.61 

TenuBiUt  due  October,  1881, 71,168.80 


(( 


"    overdue,      2,259.56 

93,618.86 

$1,561,360.90 
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Thejollowing  Account  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Property^  as 
embraced  in  the  IVeasurer^a  Booka^  Augiiat  Sl^  1881, 

Notes  and  Mortgages. 

Mortgages f478»479.86 

Long  Wharf  Co. 's  Notes 66,000.00 

FhU.,  Wil.  &  Bait.  H.  R.  Notes 60,000.00 

Chic,  Burrn  &  Quincj  R.  R.  Notes  ....      60,000.00 
Manufacturing  Co.'s  Notes 106,000.00 

Personal  Notes  (endorsed) 29,668.76 

f768,138.11 

Massachusetts  6%  Bonds,  ....    f 91, 000  rained  at  94,060.00 

New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bonds,     10,000      **      "  9,000.00 

Municipal  Bonds. 

Cincinnati, 2,000.00  rained  at   2,000.00 

Minneapolis, 2,000.00    "      "      2,000.00 

4,000.00 

Railroad  Bonds. 

Atch.,Top.,  &  St.  F6, 1st  M.,  7%,  206,000  ral'd  at206,000.00 

Buffalo,  Bradford,  and  Pittsburg,   60,000    "     **    60,000.00 

BurPn  &  Mo.  Rirer  in  Iowa,  7%,     72,000    "     "    72,000.00 

"  "      "inNebraska,  6%,  247,000    "     "261,412.26 

Ionia  &  Lansing,  let  Mortg.,  8%,  103,000    *<    <*    97,282.60 

Kan.City,St.Jos.&C.B.lstM.,  7%,  60,000    "     "    60,000.00 

Kan.  City,  Top.,  &  Western,  7%,    64,000    "     "    64,000.00 

Lincolti  &  No.  Western,  7%,  86,000     "     "    86,000.00 

Michigan  So.  and  No.  Indiana,        1,000    <*     «      1,000.00 

Nebraska  (guaranteed),  7%,      .  100,000    **    **  100,000.00 

New  York  Central,  6%,      .        .    28,000    "     "    27,000.00 

Railroad  Bond  Premiums, ^  86,887.78 

1,060,632.48 

Railroad  Stock. 

Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincj,     .  860  shares,    24,600.22 

Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wajme  and  Chicago,   60      <*  6,000.00 

Pittsfield  and  North  Adams,    ...    63      <<  6,800.00 

Quincy  R.  R.  Bridge  Co.,  ....     10      **  1,260.00 

87,160.22 

ManuflEU!turing  Stock. 

Amory, 86  shares,  8,600.00 

Amoskeag, 12      *'  10,800.00 

Massachusetts  Mills, 7      '*  6,600.00 

Merrimack, 17  shares,  17,000.00 

Nashua, 86      "  26,660.00 

NewBedford  Copper  Co.,  ....  6      **  260.00 

Pacific  Mills, 20      "  17,468.29 

Stark  Mills, 12      "  11,900.00 

Wamsutta  Mills, 80      <*  8,880.00 

102,068.29 

Amount  carried  forward,  .  .  .  .  #2,064,929.10 


( 
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p.^.  Amount  brought  forward,    .  .   .   .#2,064,929.10 

^^  Stock. 

^lesRirer, 60  shares,      6,000.00 

^Cambridge, 60  "  6,000.00 

*^tchburg, 24  "  2,403.00 

jj*««achu8ett8, 12  "  8,000.00 

^^^chants,       264  **  84,732.00 

^>  England, 87  "  8,896.00 

^^  Boston, 200  "  8,988.00 

^^nectady(N.Y.), 40  "  2,200.00 

"Eoxises  and  Lands  in  Cambridge  yielding  income,  857,163.83 

Unimproyed  Lands  in  Cambridge, 75,487.79 

Busaey  Real  Estate  in  Boston  and  Dedham,  .  .  413,092.80 
Amorj  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  .  .  .  165,615.81 
Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .  .  164,604.79 
Andrews  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .  165,562.00 
Gray  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston, .     .     .  475,000.00 

Estate  on  Hawley  Street,  Boston, 38,650.78 

Estate  on  Hawkins  Street,    **  29,476.09 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,     .     .      1,200.00 

Eeyersion  of  Buildings  on  Brattle  Street,  Boston,     1,000.00 

1,886,868.89 

Sundries. 

In  hands  of  Count  Rumford's  Trustees  in  Paris,  10,000.00 

Annuity  of  William  Pennoyer,  valued  at     .     .     .    4,444.44 

Policy  of  the  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,      5,000.00 

Due  from  Dining  Hall  Association, 37,232.16 

''     **    Lawrence  Scientiflc  School,    ....    4,905.14 

"     "    Bussey  Trust, .     .40,666.13 

"     "    Dental  School, 15,827.74 

AdTances  to  Scudder's  Catalogue, 233.42 

"       "  Chinese  Subscription, 374.38 

Balance  of  account  for  decorating  Appleton  Chapel,  2,859.62 

"     "        «*        *•  repairing  College  Wharf,         411.88 

TennbilU  due  October,  1881, 71,163.80 

"       "  OTerdue, 2,259.56 

195,278.27 

Caah  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, 19,068.88 

"    "  hands  of  AUen  Danforth,  Bursar,    ....     1,131.61       20,194.99 

Total  94,233,420.25 
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77i€  foregoing  Property  represents  the  foUovoing  Funds  and 
Balances^  and  is  answerable  for  the  same, 

UNIVERSITY  FUNDS. 

Principal, 
Sept.  I,  1880.  Principal,  Aug.  31, 1881. 

$151,043.08    Stock  Account  (so  called),    ....  $99,700.89 

141,638.74    Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  (so  called),  141,638.74 

5,250.00    Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,    ....  5,250.00 

15,750.00    Israel  Mtmson  Fund, 15,750.00 

17,004.97    Leonard  Jarvis  Fund, 16,871.63 

1,435.12    Peter  C.  Brooks   Fund  for  building  a 

President's  House,       1,250.44 

155.78    Thomas  Cotton  Fund, 155.35 

56,944.28    John  Parker  Fellowships,      ....  57,596.48 

10,586.77    Harris  FeUowships, 10,640.71 

12,407.81    John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship,  11,947.88 

James  Walker  Fellowship,   ....  9,999.83 

27,345.08    Graduates'  Scholarship,    .    .    .'  .     .  27,810.78 

1,517.22    Bumner  Prize  Fund, 1,598.53 

43,987.97    Winn  Prof,  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  .  43,845.73 

20,000.00    dever  Fund  (unrestricted) 9,000.00 

1,069.00    Gift  for  Pension  System,  now  called  Re- 
tiring Allowance  Fund, 21,785.76 

150.00    Bobert  N.  Toppan  Prizes     ....  150.00 

John  C.  Gray  Fund, 25,000.00 

499,892.75 

COLLEGE  FUNDS. 

27.748.64  Alford  Professorship, 27,748.64 

28.337.40  Boylston        ••  28,337.40 

21,619.50    Eliot  "  21,619.60 

10,000.00        "  "  (Jon.  Phillips's  gift),  10,000.00 

3,500.01  Erving  "            3,600.01 

85,990.99  Fisher  <«            35,990.99 

20,217.08  Hersey  •*           20,217.08 

16.692.65  *•  <*  (Thomas  Lee's  gift),  17,687.39 
3,747.33  Hollis  "  (MathemaUcs),   .     .      3,747.33 

80.960.41  Hollis  **  (Divinity),      .     .     .  32,609.33 

43,062.93  McLean  *<            48,062.93 

21,000.00  Perkins  "            21,000.00 

25,020.19  Plummer  "            25,020.19 

52,500.00  Pope  "            52,600.00 

62.996.37  Bumford         "  62,996^7 

23,189.83    Smith  <<  23,139.83 

16.240.38  Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,  ....     16,246.38 
125,000.00    Class  Subscription  Fund,  ....  125,000.00 

12,622.46    Daniel  H.  Peirce       <<       ....    12,698.04 

1,825.76    Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures,  .     .      1,923.63 

31,500.00    Jonathan  Phillips  Fund  (unrestricted)  81,600.00 

f  1,109,986.75 Amounts  carried  forward,  $606,439.04  499,892.75 
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1,050.00 

3,070.04 

3,640.04 

346.25 

^»568.70 

788.98 

^^,270.22 
2,742.20 
7,105.59 
8,154.69 
<,964.]1 

3,787.88 
2^644.26 
3,654.  J6 

^>^S7. 90 
^'^35.  SI 

7,823.  IS 

SAT  7. as 
^,^H.77 

ii1S6.84 

4,1B8.71 
6,452.03 

25,278.15 
8,880.98 
7,775.15 

11,684.26' 

1,760.06 

1,200.00 
955.07 

2,037.80 
10,897.96 

5,141.25 
10,285.49 

11,475,273.12 


Principal,  Aug:.  31,  1881. 

.   .   .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,    .  $606,439.04    499,892.75 
John  A.  Blanchard  Fd.  (unrestricted)  1 ,050.00 

John  W.  P.  Abbot     "             "  3,234.69 

Daniel  Austin            <'             '*  5,600.00 

Henry  FlynV^  Bequest, 845.80 

Abbot  Scholarship, 2,556.40 

Alford           "          791.27 

Bartlett        "         5,100.50 

Bassett         **         '5,649.99 

Bigelow        **          11,840.64 

Bowditch     "          94,399.69 

Browne         **          2,789.17 

Class  of  1802  Scholarship,  .    .    .     .  7,116.47 

**       1814        "               ....  8,123.80 
"       181<S        "          (Kirkland),  4,980.18 

"       1817         **          8,738.24 

**       1836        **          2,635.98 

"       1841         "          8,706.61 

"       1852        "         (Dana)  .    .  2,888.33 

Orowninshield      **         6,808.86 

W.  8.  Eliot            "          5,860.93 

Greene                   «*         2,445.83 

Hodges                  **          6,054.14 

Farrar                    "         6,998.72 

LevinaHoar         *<         6,202.44 

Hollis                      "          4,840.61 

Matthews             "          (balance),   .  100.71 

Morey                    **          7,748.78 

Pennoyer              *•         6,576.85 

Edward  Bnssell  ''         618.04 

Saltonstall  *<  (Marj  &  Leverett),  8,846.79  r 

**                        "     (Dorothy),  .     .  603.98 

Blade                       " 6,822.24 

Sever                     " 8,172.67 

SewaU                   ** 9,892.02 

Bhattuck               *< 43,099.32 

Story                      *« 2,754.06 

Gtorham  Thomas  ** 4,168.24 

Toppan                  " 6,497.86 

Townsend             *< 26,183.05 

Walcott                 " 8,888.95 

Whiting                 " 8,191.89 

Exhibitions, 12.064.96 

Senior  Exhibition, 1,764.40 

Samuel  Ward  Fund, 1,200.00 

John  Glover  Fund, 1,006.26 

Bebecca  A.  Perkins  Fund,     .    .    .  2,147.04 

Quincy  Tufts  Fund, 10,928.08 

Day                     "       6,266.81 

Munroe                "       10,226.59 

.  .  .  Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .  .  $979,681.81  499,892.76 
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Principal, 
Sept.  I,  iSSa  Principal,  Aug.  31,  x88x.  * 

f  1,475,273. 12  .   .   .     Amounts  brought  forward,    $979,581.81      499,892.75 

16,105.78  Lee  Prizes  for  Reading, 15,899.06 

4,374.08  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,    .    .    4,348.53 

11,525.29  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,     .  11,693.03 

1,000.10  Hopkins  Gift  for  "  Deturs,"  .    .     .     1.030.91 

22,562.45  Botanic  Garden  Fund, 52,127.57 

15.882.31  Mass.  Fund  for  Botanic  Garden,    .    .  15,882.31 
14,844.17  Herbarium  Fund, 18,192.57  ' 

125.00    Salary  account  (unexpended  balance),       125.00 

Physical  Laboratory, 7,413.46 

1,106,293.76 

LIBRARY  FUNDS. 

10,706.95  Subscription  for  Library,    ....  10,965.37 

2,084.39  Bowditch  Fund, 2,100.50 

467.61  Bright  " 1,516.84 

5,444.33  Denny  ** 5,574.63 

5,271.17  Farrar  •* 5,296.52 

8,180.85  Haven  " 3,343.83 

5,370.08  Hayward  " 5,563.66 

2,402.80  HoULb  '* 2,414.81 

2,116.78  Homer  " 2,105.21 

5,463.03  Lane  ** 6,681.55 

62,117.78  Minot  " 61,044.49 

5.286.80  SaUsbury  ** 6,307.31 

20,214.63  Sever  " 20,239.27 

4,127.84  Shapleigh  '* 4,247.32 

87,708.50  Bumner  " 38,264.16 

6,010.83  Tucker  " 6,031.18 

6,474.26  Ward  " 5,708.75 

222.72  Wales  "      .     • 124.67 

15,966.41  Walker  " 16,292.28 

62.25    Sundry  gifts,  etc.  (unexpended  balances),    94.16 

200,916.90 

LAW  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

7,386.32    Law  School  (balance), 8,062.09 

16,750,00    Dane  Professorship, 16,760.00 

23,979.82    Bussey         "  23,979.82 

8.340.81  Boyall         <<  8,340.81 

66,132.72 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

63.522.32  Medical  School  (balance),  ....    69,469.01 

19,192.66    Jackson  Medical  Fund, 19,192.66 

14,836.70    Geo.  C.  Shattuck  Fund,  ....    17,129.20 

11.076.33  Warren  Fund  for  Anatom*!  Museum,    11,497.76 

4,246.52  Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes,       8,916.61 

2,049.26  **            "      "          "      Books,        2,159.08 

2,367.99    Medical  Library  Fund, 2,489.91 

1,219.56  Medical  School  Bmlding  Fund,    .    .  161,771.40 

2,000.00  Quincy  Tufts  Medical  Fund,    .    .      2,000.00 

Edward  M.  Barringer  Fund,  .    .         766.06 
280,390.58 

#1,931,383.81 Amounts  carried  forward, $2,143,626.70 
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Pnndptl* 
Sept  1, 18S0. 

11,931,383.81 


18,449.35 

87,688.74 

16,015.81 

6,008.48 

20,280.88 

9,184.69 

6,260.00 

2,100.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1,060.00 

12,671.88 

2,177.95 

1,060.00 

625.00 

2,989.41 

2,688.46 

911.34 

1,000.00 

7,875.00 

6.366.46 

2,129.06 

2,888.29 

1,605.89 

40,000.00 

67,438.78 


600.00 
10,070.63 


Principal,  Aug.  31, 18S1. 
Amounts  brought  forward,  92,143,625.70 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


General  Fund,    .    .    . 
Buflsey  Professorship, 


« 


i( 


(( 


Hancock 

Dexter  Lectureship,  .... 
Henry  lienow  Fund,  .  .  . 
Kary  P.  Townsend  Fund,  . 
Winthrop  Ward  Fund,  .  . 
Samuel  Hoar  **   .    .    . 

Abraham  W.  Fuller  Fund,   . 
Caroline  Merriam        ** 
Jackson  Foundation,     .    .    . 
Joshua  Clapp  Fund,     .    .    . 
William  Pomeroy  Fund, 
Hannah  C.  Andrews  Fund, 
J.  Henry  Kendall  Scholarship, 
Nancy  Kendall 
Lewis  Gtould     Fund 
At\tkmm  Ayer 

Joseph  Baker 
Thomas  Gary  Scholarships,  . 
George  CQiapman  Scholarship, 
Joshua  Clapp  ** 

Benefldarj  money  returned 
Th.  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowm 
Henry  P.  Kidder  Fund, 
Abby  Crocker  Richmond  Fund 
New  Endowment,   .... 
Oliyer  Ames  Fund,  .    .    . 
Daniel  Austin  Fund,     .    . 
Abner  W.  Buttrick  Fund, 


i< 


<( 


20,666.76 

87,688.74 

16,015.81 

6,008.43 

20,280.88 

9,184.69 

5,250.00 

2,100.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

12,925.74 

2,177.95 

1,050.00 

525.00 

8,149.62 

2,832.54 

911.34 

747.50 

7,875.00 

5,304.07 

2,196.50 

2,993.09 

1,586.61 

40,000.00 

10,000.00 

1,000.00 

66,913.69 

17,000.00 

800.00 

10,610.44 


LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


W,807.17 

2,860.50 

61,536,43 

60,000.00 

25,686.85 

69,995.00 

60,000.00 

297,988.10 

7,694.01 

117,469.34 

7,740.66 

t2,»40,717.4O 


Professorship  of  Engineering, 
Professorship  of  Chemistry, 
Abbott  Lawrence  Fund, . 
James  Lawrence     ** 
John  B.  Barringer  '* 


a 


Bturgis  Hooi>er 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, 

Agassiz  Memorial  Fund, 

Teachers'  and  Pupils'  Fund 

Permanent  Fund, 

Humboldt  Fund, 


;.! 


38,807.17 

2,860.50 

61,536.43 

50,375.00 

30,686.85 

100,516.65 

50,000.00 

297,933.10 

7,594.01 

117,469.34 

7,740.66 


310,838.90 


765,519.71 


Amounts  carried  forward, $3,219,984.81 
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Principal, 
Sept.  I,  iSSo. 

#2,940,717.40 


Prindpal,  Aug.  31,  18S1. 

Amounts  brought  forward, ^,219,984.31 

OBSERVATORY  FUNDS. 


110,293.88 
21,000.00 
21,267.19 
11,643.26 
2,000.00 
10,000.00 


Edward  B.  Phillips  Fund, 
James  Hayward  '* 

David  Sears  " 

Josiah  Quincy  <* 

Charlotte  Harris  '* 

Anonymous   Observatory  Fund   (at 
present  charged  with  an  Annuity), 
8,191.87    Observatory  Subscriptions  (balance), 


110,298.88 

21,000.00 

21,826.88 

12,161.96 

2,000.00 

10,000.00 
6,664.66 


OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 


413,092.80    Bussey  Trust  (income  thereof,  i  to 
Bussey  Institution,  i  to  Law  School, 


60,706 

24,104. 

648 

6,196. 
160,844. 

4,973. 
42,000. 
19,600. 
22,916. 

7,281. 
12,998. 
61,168. 

2,272. 

8,171. 


26 
61 
80 
16 
06 
46 
00 
46 
96 
40 
61 
31 
60 
60 


2,776.65 


and  i  to  Divinity  School), 

Bright  Legacy,    .... 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund, 

Bussey  Institution,  .    . 

Bussey  Buil^Ung  Fund, 

James  Arnold       "    . 

Arnold  Arboretum  .     . 

James  Savage    '* 

Qray  Fund  for  Engravings, 

Gore  Annuity  Fund,     .     . 

Mary  Osgood  Annuity  Fund, 

Lucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund, 

Bemis  Annuity  Fund,    .    .    . 

Gospel  Church  Fund,      .    . 

John  Foster  Fund  (income  to  Law  , 
School,  Divinity  School,  and  Medical 
School,  in  turn), 8,171.50 

Sever  Hall  Building  Fund,     .    .     .         466.31 

Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  (balance  due  them),   1,479.43 


413,092.80 
60,640.17 
24,858.54 

3,684.15 
161,248.31 

7,937.76 
42,000.00 
16,692.86 
20,776.07 

7,311.66 
12,909.99 
51.016.81 

2,394.43 


FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 

16,069.19    Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians,      ....     16,095.39 
4,838.60    Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  forthe  Minister 

and  Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass. ,     4,824 .39 


183,937.37 


808,678.79 


#3,959,556.08 


20,919.78 
#4,238,420.25 


i 
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Changes  in  the  Minds  duHng  the  year  ending  August  31^  188 L 

Total  amount  of  Funds,  August  81,  1881,  as  before 

stated, $4,238,420.26 

Tottlamoont  of  Funds,  September  1, 1880,  as  before 

stated, 8,969,656.08 

Showing  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of  .    .    .  $278,864. 17 

Which  is  made  up  as  follows :  — 
Gifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,      .     .  163,242.44 
Increase  more  than  decrease  of  Funds  and  balances, 
Thicb  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 

the  year, 176,282.18 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,  and  bal- 
ances created  during  the  year, 1,680.75 

Increase  of  specially  invested  Funds  by  gain  from  change 

ofinrestment, 900.00 

342,106.37 

Deduct  from  this  amount  for 
Stock  Account,  this  year's  deficit  charged  off,  being  ex- 
cess of  expenditure  over  income  of 
College,   Library,    and   University 

accounts, 34,469.19 

cost    of  Morse    Estate,    Cambridge, 

charged  off, 16,873.00 

Decrease  of  specially  invested  Funds,  by  loss  from 

change  of  investment, 385.84 

Oore  Annuity  Fund,  part  of  principal  spent,      .     .     .      2,414.59 
Sever  Hall  Fund,         "  **  **  .     .     .      2,310,24 

Beyer  unrestricted  Fund,  "  *•  ...     11,000.00 

Bossey  Institution,  balance  used  up, 648.30 

Daniel  Austin  Fund,  income  of  1879-80  used  by 

Library  in  1880-81, 140.04 

68,241.20 

$273,864.17 


Net  increase  of  Funds,  which  appear  at  the  beginning 

and  end  of  the  year,  as  above, 176,282.18 

Increase  of  other  Funds  as  above,  excluding  gifts,  .     .      2,680.75 

. 178,862.93 

I'esi  dedaction  as  above, 68,241.20 

Uaving  amount  of  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and 
balances,  excluding  gifts,  for  capital  account,  as  is 
also  shown  in  the  foUowing  table, f  110,621. 73 
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StcUemerU  showing  Changes  in  the  Different 

Increase  of  Funds  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 

year,  being  the  excess  of  income  (including  gifts  for  immediate  use)  over 
payments  towards  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

John  Parker  Fellowships, 652.20 

Graduates'  Scholarship, 465.70 

Sumner  Prize  Fund, 81.81 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 726.76 

Hersey  Professorship  (Thomas  Lee's  gift), 894.74 

HoUis             " 1,658.92 

Daniel  H.  Peirce  Fund, 75.58 

Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures, 97.87 

John  W.  P.  Abbott  Fund, 164.55 

Alford  Scholarship, 2.29 

BasseU        "           91.66 

Class  of  1802  Scholarship, 10.88 

"        1816          **            16.07 

«        1817          "             .86 

«»        1841          *«             22.46 

**        1862          "             144.40 

Crowninshield        <*            820.96 

Ghreene                    **            10.52 

Hodges                    "            807.99 

LevinaHoar           *•            74.86 

HoUis                       «*            9.00 

Pennoyer                «            11.19 

Edward  Bussell     *<            26.10 

Saltonstall              «           (Dorothy), 80.71 

Blade                        "            38.49 

wall                      " 8.25 

Shattuck                  *<             884.40 

Toppan                    "            45.88 

Walcott                   **            8.02 

Whiting                   ««            416.74 

Exhibitions, 480.69 

Senior  Exhibition, 4.84 

John  Olover  Fund, 51.19 

Bebecca  ▲.  Perkins  Fund, 109.24 

Sidney  Tufts  Fund, 25.12 

Day  Fund, 115.56 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations, 167.74 

Hopkins  Gift  for  "Deturs,** 80.81 

Herbarium  Fund, 607.56 

Subscription  for  Library, • 258.42 

Bowditch  Book  Fund, 16.11 

Bright           "        "        1,048.78 

Denny          «*       "       180.80 

"        **        25.85 

Amount  carried  forward, #9,809.97 
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Rtncb  during  the  year  ending  August  Sly  188 L 

Decrease  of  Funds,  which  appear  both  at  the  beguming  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  being  the  excess  of  pajments  oyer  income  received  (including  gifts 
for  immediate  use)  for  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

Peter  0.  Brooks  Fund, #184.68 

Thomas  Cotton     <<      .48 

Harris  Fellowship, 45.06 

John  Thornton  Xirkland  Fellowship,     .  .  .  469.98 

Winn  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  .  142.24 

Henry  Flynt's  Bequest, .95 

Abbot  Scholarship, 12.80 

Bigelow       «          *  .  .  109.48 

Bowditch     "           870.58 

Browne        **          8.08 

Class  of  1814  Scholarship, 80.89 

«•        1835          "         8.28 

W.  8.  Bliot              "         12.64 

Farrar                     **         27.01 

Matthews                *«        (balance), 770.61 

Korey                      "         . 80.87 

Saltonstall              •«       (Mary  ft  Leverett),  89.08 

Sever                       "         4.71 

Story                        *«         2.28 

Oorham  Thomas    "         26.47 

Townsend               **         146.10 

Mnnroe                   **         8.90 

liOe  Prizes  for  Reading, 206.72 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 26.65 

Botanic  Garden  Fund, 599.88 

Homer  Book       «       11.57 

Minot       «•          "       1,078.29 

Wales       "          "       98.06 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes, 880.01 

,  Thomas  Cary  Scholarships, 62.38 

Observatory  Subscriptions  (balance), 1,687.22 

Bright  Legacy,     166.08 

Bussey  Building  Fund, 1,612.00 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 4,882.59 

Lucy  Osgood  Annui^  Fund, 88.52 

Bemis  Annuity  Fund, 152.50 

Sarah  Winslow  "     14.11 

18,289.24 

Stock  Aoc't,  cost  of  Morse  Estate,  Cambridge,  charged  off,  16,878.00 

"       "        this  year's  defidt  «*        •«    84,469.19 

61,342.19 

Adams  Ayer  Fund,  loss  from  change  of  investment,  262.60 

Leonard  Jaryis  <•      ••      "        "      **         "  188.34 

886.84 

Amount  carried  forward,   ^ 964,967.27 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different 

Amount  brought  forward,  .  .  #9,809.97 

Haven       Book  Fund, 162.98 

Hayward     **       *»       193.48 

HoUui            **        "        12.01 

Lane             "       "       218.62 

Salisbury     **       **       20.61 

Sever            "        "        24.74 

Shapleigh     •<        <'        119.48 

Simmer        <<        **        666.66 

Tucker          "        **        20.36 

Ward            **       **       234.49 

Walker         **        "        835.87  . 

Sundry  gifts  for  Books  (unexpended  balances),  81.91 

Law  School  (balance), 676.77 

Medical  School  (balance), 6,946.69 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum,  ....  421.43 

Boylflton  Fund  for  Medical  Books, 109.88 

Medical  Library  Fund, 121.92 

Medical  School  Building  Fund, 160,661.86 

Divinity  School  (general  fund),      2,217.41 

Jackson  Foundation, 368.86 

J.  H.  Kendall  Scholarship, 160.21 

Nancy    **                 **       • 144.08 

George  CQiapman  *'           67.46 

Joshua  Clapp          *<            104.80 

Divinity  School  Beneficiary  money  returned,     .  80.72 

Abner  W.  Buttrick  Fund, 639.81 

Sturgis  Hooper            '*      621.66 

David  Sears                  '<      669.69 

Josiah^uincy              **      618.70 

Bobert  Troup  Paine    **      764.08 

James  Arnold              **       404.26 

Arnold  Arboretum         <*       2,964.31 

Gore  Annuity                  »*       274.70 

Mary  Osgood  Annuity  *'      30.26 

Gospel  Church              *<       121.83 

Daniel  Williams  **      26.20 

189,621.42 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year. 

James  Walker  Fellowship, 22.30 

Physical  Laboratory  Subscription, 63.46 

Bartlett  Scholarship, 100.50 

Edward  M.  Barringer  Fund, 16.06 

201.32 

Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  credit  balance  created, 1,479.43 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,  gain  from  change  of  iuTestm't,  626.00 

James  Ijawrence  Fund,      ««       *«       **       **         **         875.00 

900.00 

Amount  carried  forward, 9192,102.17 
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-^^nds  during  the  year  ending  Attgust  31^  1881,    ( Continued,) 

Q^  Amount  brought  forward, $64,967.27 

^*®  Anmiity  Fund,  spent  on  improving  Gore  Hall, 

g^of  principal, 2,414.69 

r^^  Hall  Fund,  spent  on  building,  out  of  principal,  2,310.24 

^^^  I^d,  spent  on  furniture,  etc.  for  Sever  Hall, 

^^^*  of  principal, 11,000.00 

^^^••oy  Institution,  balance  spent, 648.30 

AuBtiii  Fund,  income  of  1879-80  used  by 

library  in  1880-81,     140.04 

16,618.17 

81,480.44 


Balance,  which  is  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  for  the  year 

ending  August  81, 1881,  apart  from  gifts  for  capital  account,      110,621.78 

Total, $192,102.17 
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The  following  tables  are  not  fonnd,  in  their  present  form,  in  the  Treas- 
urer's books.  They  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  some  detail  the  resources 
and  the  expenditures  of  each  department  of  the  University.  The  income 
of  every  fhnd  held  by  the  University  is  ^ven  in  these  tables,  and  also  the  sum 
paid  out  for  the  specific  object  of  each  and  every  fUnd,  in  case  that  sum  be 
either  less  or  more  than  the  actual  income  of  the  fund.  If  the  object  to  which 
the  income  of  a  tand  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one,  —  like  salaries,  for 
example, —  no  separate  mention  is  made  in  these  tables  of  that  appropriation. 
That  particular  payment  is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under  the 
general  heading.   A  balanced  summary  of  these  tables  will  be  found  on  page  50. 

Table  No.  I. 
THE  UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  unappropriated  tand  heretofore  called  the 

Stock  Account, $7,756.67 

Income  of  the  following  fVinds  :  — 

Insurance  and  Guaranty,      7,591.85 

Israel  MunBon, 844.20 

LeonardJarvis,     1,052.76 

Samuel  D.  Bradford, 281.40 

Peter  C.  Brooks, 76.92 

Thomas  Cotton,     7.88 

Parker  Fellowship, 8,052.20 

John  Thornton  Xirkland  Fellowship,     .   .   .  665.07 

Harris  Fellowship, 567.41 

James  Walker  Fellowship,     22.30 

Graduates  Scholarship, 1,465.70 

Sumner  Prize, 81.31 

Winn  Professorship, 2,357.76 

Sever, 580.65 

Retiring  Allowance, * 726.76 

John  C.  Gray, 335.00 

27,465.84 

For  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D., and  S.D 270.00 

For  care  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 6.84 

Balance  remaining  after  dividing  the  net  income  among  the  Funds,  12. 1 7 

For  use  of  Sanders  Theatre  by  societies,     278.58 

Sale  of  grass, 40.00 

$28^073^43 

PAYMENTS. 
Overseers*  Expenses. 

Advertising, $147.70 

Printing  President's  Annual  Report, 558.12 

Printing  Treasurer's      "          "        119.21 

Printing  other  reports,  &c., 65.17          890.20 

Office  Expenses. 

President's 148.83 

Treasurer's     243.42 

Bursar's 670.13 

Corporation  Rooms  (fuel,  rent,  &c.), 1,705.50 

2,767.88 

Amount  carried  forward, $3,658.08 
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TaBLB   I.,  CONTINUED. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $3,658.08 

Salines. 

President, $5,008.31 

Treasurer, 4,000.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 100.00 

Bursar, 3,000.00 

Bursar's  Assistant, 1,300.00 

Secretary  at  Cambridge, 600.00 

For  keeping  Treasurer's    books    and    copying 

records  and  other  papers, 2,800.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 1,500.00 

18,308.31 

For  Salary  of  Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  History  (from 

Winn  Fund), 2,500.00 

Fellowships. 

John  Parker, 2,400.00 

Harris, 612.47 

John  Thornton  Kirkland, 1,125.00 

Graduates  Scholarship, 1,000.00 

Memorial  HaU  and  Sanders  Theatre.  6,137.47 

Repairs,  fuel,  gas,  &c.,     574.85 

Insurance, 420.00 

Snndrie..  99*-«« 

Advertising, 653.23 

Diplomas, 22.00 

Labor,  &c.  on  grounds  outside  of  College  Yard,  549.14 

Repairs  and  improvements  on  the  President's  house,  26 1 .60 

Subscription  to  Mercantile  Agency, 125.00 

Watering  streets, 213.00 

Watchmen, 624.75 

Examinations  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San 

Francisco,  and  Chicago, 587.35 

Repairing  and  care  of  Watchman's  clock,    ...  14.30 

Rent  of  Safes,      130.00 

Catalogue  (extra  pages), 93.00 

Legal  services, 5.00 

Printing, 269.48 

Reception  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  .   .  300.00 

Harvard  Register, 300.00 

Quinquennial  Catalogue, 

Balance  for  editing, $250.00 

Less  catalogues  sold, 236.00  14.00 

Brick  and  stone  walks, 2,072.64 

Cutting  inscription  on  Boylston  Hall, 140.00 

Surveying, 38.00 

Furniture, 385.80 

Freight, 11.84 

Rent  of  Hall  in  Boston  for  lectures  on  Pedagogy,  66.00 

6,776.13 

$37,374.84 
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Table  No.  IL 
THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Teim  Bills. 

Instruction,      $125,157.50 

Rents  available  for  general  expenses, 82,237.18 

Diplomas,     .   .   .   .  • 475.00 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds.  157,869.68 

Abbot, #187.70 

Alford, 42.29 

Bartlett, 100.50 

Bassett.    From  special  investment, 275.00 

Bigelow, 640.52 

Bowditch.  Interest, $1,854.47 

From  special  investment,     8,500.00  4,854.47 

Bright, 1,525.00 

Browne,      146.97 

Classof  1802, 880.88 

«•       1814, 169.11 

*«       1815  (Kirklaad),      266.07 

"       1817, 200.86 

"       1835, 141.72 

"       1841, 197.46 

*«       1852  (Dana)  (accumulating),    .  .  .  144.40 

Orowninflhield  (accumulating), 820.96 

Wm.  Samuel  Eliot, .  287.46 

Farrar,    .  ^ 822.99 

Greene, 180.52 

Levina  Hoar  (Town  of  Lincoln), 274.86 

ttodges  (accumulating), 807.99 

HoUis, 259.00 

MatthewB  (i  of  net  rents  of  Hall), 8,488.82 

Morey, 419.68 

Fennoyer.    Interest, $118.69 

Annuity,      277.50  S91.19 

Edward  BuBseU  (accumulating), 26.10 

Saltonstall,  Mary  and  Leverett, 210.92 

Saltonstall,  Dorothy  (accumulating),  ....  80.71 

Savage, 800.00 

Sever,      170.29 

SewaU, 508.25 

Shattuck, 2,289.52 

Slade, 288.49 

Story,      147.72 

Gorbam  Thomas, 224.58 

Toppan,      845.88 

Townaend, 1,854.90 

Walcott, 208.02 

Whiting  (accumulating), 416.74   21,887.89 

Receivedfrom  the  Trustees  of  the  Thayer  Scholarships,  ....      8,600.00 
ic         c(      (I  Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,  150.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $188,507.52 
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Table  II.,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $183,507.52 

Other  Beneficiary  Fnnds,  income  of. 

"Exhibitions,*' Interest, $623.58 

Returned  by  beneficiaries,  597.20  $1,220.78 

Senior  "  Exhibition," 94.3i 

Samuel  Ward, 50.00 

John  Olover  (accumulating), 51.19 

.    Rebecca  A.  Perkins  **  109.24 

^uincy  Tufts, 584.13 

Moses  Bay, 276.56 

Munroe,     548.60 


2,933.84 


2,000.09 


Prize  FundiB,  income  of. 

Thomas  I^ee  Prizes  for  Reading,     863.28 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,  234.45 

James  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,  .  .  .  617.74 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  *<Deturs,"    ....  284.62 

Funds  for  Instruction. 

IncomeoftheAIford  Professorship, 1,487.35 

BoyLston         ««          1,518.86 

BUot                «*          1,158.83 

J.  Phillips's  addition  to  Eliot  Profl,  525.00 

Erving  Professorship, 187.60 

Fisher            "               1,929.12 

Hersey          **              626.73 

Hollis             "  (Mathematics),   .   .  200.84 

McLean         <<        2,308.18 

Perkins         "        1,126.60 

Plummer       "        1,341.07 

Pope              **        2,814.00 

Bumford       ««        2,882.53 

Smith             "        1,240.30 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,      .   .   .  870.46 

Thos.  Lee  Fund  for  the  Hersey  Profl  894.74 

Class  Subscription, 6,700.00 

Henry  Flynt, 17.58 

Hollis  Prof,  of  Divinity  (accumuhit'g),  1,658.92 

FaulBudley  Fund  for  Lectures,  "  97.87 

Anonymous  gift,  to  increase  salary, 500.00 

Botanic  Garden. 

Income  of  Fund. .  Interest, $1,075.27 

From  special  investment,     1,020.00  2,096.27 

"       "  the  Massachusetts  Fund,     .   .   .   .   .  851.28 

^mated  value  of  use  of  house  by  Prof  Gray,  1,000.00 

Gifts  for  present  use, 1,497.58     5,444.13 

Herbarium.  Income  of  Fund, 942.56 

Amount  carried  forward, $224,913.72 


30,085.58 
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Table  II.,  coNTimjED. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $224,918.72 

Income  of  Jonathan  Phillips's  unrestricted  Fund,       $1,668.40 

«        **  John  A.  Blanchard's         <'             «  56.28 

"        «*  Daniel  H.  Pierce  Fund, 765.78 

"        "  J.  W.  P.  Abbot's     "    (accumulating),  164.55 

«*        **  Fund  for  Physical  Laboratojy, 63.46 

2,728.47 

Sundries. 

Pew  Rents,  Appleton  Chapel, 195.00 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  out  of  course, 

and  examination  fees, 706.50 

Sales  of  grass  and  old  material, 122.71 

Sale  of  old  examination  papers, 22.00 

For  Printing  by  College  Press  for  other  departm'ts,  795.02 

For  use  of  rooms  by  College  officers, 878.50 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner  of  1881,  586.00 

For  use  of  lockers  at  Gymnasium, 1,135.00 

Fee  for  use  of  Gymnasium, 10.00 

Physical  Laboratory,  from  students, 180.00 

4,630.73 

Total  receipts, $232,272.92 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarsliips. 

Abbot, $150.00 

Alford, 40.00 

Basset, 183.84 

Bigelow, 750.00 

Bowditch, 6,726.00 

Bright, 1,525.00 

Browne, 150.00 

Class  of  1802, 250.00 

"       1814, 200.00 

"       1815  (Kirkland), 250.00 

'«       1817, 200.00 

"       1835, 150.00 

"       1841, 175.00 

Wm.  Samuel  Eliot, 300.00 

Farrar,      350.00 

Greene, 120.00 

Levina  Hoar, 200.00 

HoUis, 250.00 

Matthews, 4,209.33 

Morey,      ^ 500.00 

Fennoyer, 880.00 

Saltonstall,  Mary  and  Leverett, 800.00 

Savage, 300.00 

Amount  carried  forward,     $16,657.67 
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TAm.E   II.,  CONTINUED. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,    $  1 6, 657. 67 

Sever, 176.00 

SewaU,      500.00 

Shattuck, 1,905.12 

Slade, 250.00 

Story, 150.00 

Tliayer, , 8,600.00 

Oorham  Thomas,     250.00 

Toppan, 300.00 

Townsend, 1,500.00 

Walcott, 200.00 

Thomaa  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,     .       150.00 

26,687.79 

Paid  otiher  Beneficiaries. 

Exhibitions, 790.09 

Senior  Exhibition 90.00 

Samuel  Ward  Income, 50.00 

auincy  Tufts        "        (part  of), 659.01 

ayFnnd               "            "    **        160.00 

MunroeFund        "  "     "        567.50 

2,206.60 

Prizes.   Lee  Prizes  for  Reading, 270.00 

BoylstozL  Prizes  for  Elocution, 265.00 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations 450.00 

"Deturs**  from  Hopkins  Fund 253.81 

1,228.81 

Salaries  for  instruction, 140,003.61 

Bepairs  and  improvements  on  College  Edifices  not  yalued 

on  Treasurer's  books, 15,578.66 

Insurance  on  College  Edifices,  etc.  not  valued  on  Treas- 
urer's books, 618.83 

Botanic  Garden,  for  labor,  repairs,  and  materials,    .   .   .  6,044.01 

Herbarium,  "  "  "  ...  386.00 

GTumasium,  Locker  money,  paid  Director, 1,136.00 

Wages, 1,098.61 

Printing, 63.76 

Gas,  water,  and  sundries, 702.20 

Fuel, 610.94 

Apparatus  and  fittings, 932.00 

4,642.60 

General  Expenses. 

Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories. 

Physical  Apparatus  (Prof.  Levering),     $600.00 

Mineral  and  Chemical  (Prof.  Cooke),   .    800.00 

Rumford  (Prof.  Gibbs), 97.07 

Botanical  (Prof.  Farlow), 100.58 

Physiological  (Asst.  Prof.  James),     .   .      19.60 

Geological  (Prof.  Shaler), 179.66 

Amounts  carried  forward,  $1,796.91  $196,095.20 


1 
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TaBLB  n.,  CONTINUED. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  $1,796.91  $196,095.20 

Zoological  (Instructors  Faxon  and  Mark),      91.90 

Pine  Arts  (Prof.  Norton), 16.00 

Physical  (Profl  Trowbridge), 464.27 

Drawing  (Instructor  Moore), 128.08 

Greek  Department  (Prof.  Goodwin),  .  .   .     24.30 

$2,620.46 

Appleton  Chapel.    Singing,  blowing  organ,  etc.,  •       664.66 

AdTcrtising, 802.48 

Books  and  binding,      121.86 

Clerk  in  Chemical  Laboratory, 286.91 

Cleaning  and  care  of  College  buildings  not  valued 

on  Treasurer's  books,      476.60 

College  yard  expenses. 

Labor  and  material, $4,690.60 

Manure,      •      211.76 

Tools,  etc., 131.68 

Seed, 164.80 

$6,188.68 

Commencement  Dinner  1881, 927.60 

Dean's  and  Begistrar's  Office,  clerk,  stationery, 

postage,  copying,  etc.,     1,838.04 

Diplomas, 206.86 

Fuel, 3,899.19 

Furniture, 806.66 

Freight, 141.49 

Gas, 1,608.81 

Incidentals, 62.81 

Janitors,      7,244.66 

Legal  senrices, 67.86 

Mats, 90.00 

Music,  Class-Day, 126.00 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  churches,      927.00 

Printing  office,  expenses, 4,884.49 

Services  of  examiners  and  proctors, 3,117.36 

<*        *<  undergraduates,       632.00 

Watchman, 936.00 

Water  rates,      449.62 

87,226.24 

Total  payments, $233,320.44 
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Table  No.  HL 
THE   LIBRARY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Subscripdon  for  Library, $573.90 

Kathaniel  I.  Bowditch, 111.70 

Bright,  i  income  of  the  Bright  Legacy,  $1,358.92 

Interest  on  balance, 25.08  1,384.00 

Benny, .  .  291.80 

Eliza  Farrar,              •  .  •    ...  282.53 

Horace  A.  Haven, 170.50 

George  Hayward,      287.83 

Thomas  HoUis,         128.80 

Sidney  Homer,      113.47 

Frederick  A.  Ijane, 292.82 

Charles  Minot.    Interest, $113.52 

From  8i>ecial  investment,  .   .      4,200.00  4,313.52 

Stephen  Salisbury, .  .  .  283.38 

Sever, 1,083.62 

Samuel  Shapleigh, 221.26 

Charles  Sumner, 2,021.20 

Ichabod  Tucker.    From  special  investment,  .   .  200.00 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 293.41 

Oeoxge  W.  Wales.  Gift,      $200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,     1 1 .95  2 1 1 . 95 

James  Walker, .  .  .  855.24 

Gift  from  Dante  Society,      50.00 

"      "    Asst.  Prof.  Jacquinot, 12.80 

13,183.68 

James  Savage  Fund  for  general  expenses  (i  of  income),    975.60 

DanielAustin     **     "        "  "        412.06 

1,387.66 

William  B.  Weeden,  gift  to  aid  in  publ.  Lib*y  Bulletins,      100.00 

Henry  Lee,  **  **    **  "      "       **  "  50.00 

150.00 

Fees  for  use  of  Library,     175.00 

Sales  ofBulletins  and  Calendars, 133.00 

Rnei, 12.00 

$15,041.29 

PAYMENTS. 
For  Books  from 

Subscription  Fund, $315.48 

Bowditch  "  95.59 

Bright  •»  385.27 

Benny  •*  161.50 

Farrar  «*  267.18 

Gray  "  3.92 

Haven  «*  7.62 

Hayward  "  94.35 

Amount  carried  forward,   $1,270.81 
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Table  IIL,  contesued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  .   .   .   .   $1,270.81 

HoUis        Fund,      116.79 

Homer          **        125.04 

lione              "        74.30 

Minot            "         6,886.81 

Salisbury      *«        262.87 

Sever             "        1,058.78 

Shapleigh     "        101.78 

Sumner         "        1,465.65 

Tucker          «*        179.66 

Ward             "        58.92 

Wales           «*        310.00 

Walker          "        519.37 

Asst.  Prof.  JacquinoVs  gift, 12.80 

Subscription  of  1880, 26.17 

Salaries  and  wages,     16,380.25 

Binding, 1,002.16 

Stationery  and  postage, 504.81 

Fuel, 712.01 

Repairs  and  improvements, 817.00 

Freight, 134.79 

Cleaning, 880.50 

Printing, 91.76 

Furniture, 63.32 

Insurance  on  steam  boiler, 15.00 

Incidentals, 23.26 

Water  rates, 42.84 

Bulletins, 1,021.47 

Mats, 16.87 


10,969.64 


21,194.52 
982,164. 16 


Table  No.  IV. 
DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  foUowing  Funds  applicable  to  Salaries. 

General  Fund, $988.87 

Bei\jamin  Bussey  Professorship, 2,014.50 

Farkman  Professorship, 868.46 

John  Hancock     **         822.03 

Samuel  Dexter, 1,087.01 

Henry  Ijienow, 492.32 

Mary  P.  Townsend, 281.40 

Winthrop  Ward, 112.66 


Amount  carried  forward,  .  .  .  .    $6,157.16 
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Table  IV.,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  broaght  forward,    .   .   .^6,157.15 

Samuel  Hoar, 56.28 

Abraham  W.  Fuller, 56.28 

Caroline  Merriam, 56.28 

Joseph  Baker, 422.10 

Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,     .  1,994.00 

Oliver  Ames, 607.45 

New  Subscription, 8,955.04    18,804.58 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Thomas  Gary, 287.62 

George  Chapman, 114.11 

Joshua  Olapp, 154.80 

Jackson  Foundation, 678.86 

J:  Henry  Kendall, 160.21 

Nancy  Kendall, 144.08     1,584.68 

Income  of  other  Funds. 

Joshua  Clapp, 116.74 

William  Pomeroy, 56.28 

Hannah  C.  Andrews, 28.14 

Lewis  Gk)uld, 48.88 

Daniel  Austin, 88.86 

Abner  W,  Buttrick, 539.81 

Interest  on  Beneficiary  money  returned,    ....  80.72         909.88 

Term  Bills. 

For  Instruction, 1,158.83 

For  Rents  and  Furniture, 1,174.22 

Books  sold, 1.50 

2,334.05 

Bex^'amin  Bussey  Trust.     One-fourth  of  net  income 

for  use  of  this  School, 1,775.76 

$19,858.45 
PAYMENTS.  === 

For  Salaries  for  Instruction, $12,917.00 

Serrices  of  students, 200.00 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improYements,      1,083.60 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms, 394.11 

Books 263.01 

Printing, 56.76 

Fuel, 118.30 

Gm, 89.54 

Water  rates, 30.00 

Diplomas, 2.05 

Collation, 76.00 

Advertising, 2.25 

Expenses  collecting  and  soliciting  subscriptions,  .   .        60.00 

—    15,276.61 

Amount  carried  forward, $15,276.61 
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Table  IV.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $15,276.61 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  foUowing  Scholarships. 

Jackson  Foundatloii, $230.00 

Gary, 360.00 

Cliapman, ' 46.66 

Joshua  Clapp, 50.00         766.66 

Paid  beneficiaries  from  the  following  Funds. 

William  Pomeroy, 30.00 

John  Foster,  income  for  Divinitj  students  every 

third  year, 179.22 

209.22 

$16,252.49 

Table  No.  V. 
LAW    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Ainds. 

Law  School  Balance, $395.89 

Nathan  Dane, 844.20 

Bei\jamin  Bussey  Professorship, 1,285.33 

Isaac  Royall, • 447.08 

Bei:jamin  Bussey  Trust  (1  of  net  income  for 

use  of  this  School) 1,775.76 

John  Foster,  income  for  Law  students  every  third 

year,      170.02     4,918.28 

Term  Bills. 

For  instruction, 22,267.60 

For  books  sold  from  Library, 12.50 

$27,198.28 

PAYMENTS.  ' 

For  Salaries  for  Instruction, $18,750.00 

Librarian  and  Assistants, 2,650.00 

Janitor  and  coat-room  boy, 688.79 

Books, 1,792.01 

Binding 317.90 

Diplomas, 14.93 

Fuel, .  499.64 

Gas, 330.22 

Printing 234.32 

Scholarships, 600.00 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improYements,      333.92 

Stationery  and  postage, 97.75 

Freight,      71.10 

Sundries, 5.93 

Water  rates, 70.17 

Furniture, 65.83 

$26,622.51 
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Table  No.  VI. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
locome  of  the  following  Funds. 

Medical  School,  balance, $2,868.78 

Jackson  Medical, 1,028.74 

Warren,  for  Anatonucal  Mnseom, 593.67 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylaton,  for  Medical  Prizes,  .  227.64 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Books,  109.83 

George  C.  Shattuck, 918.11 

Hersey  Professorship,  two-fifths  income  of  the 

ftind, 456.90 

Medical  Library  Pnnd, 126.92 

Medical  School  Building  Fund, 687.85 

Quincy  Tiifts, 107.20 

Edward  M.  Barringer,  , 15.06 

From  students  for  instruction, 47,115.80 

"        <<       for  graduation  fees, 1,680.00 

"        *'       in  Chemical  Laboratory,  breakage  and 

chemicals, 1,047.88 

*'         "      in  Practical  Anatomy,  for  material,  .   .   •  479.69 

SubBcriptions  to  the  Building  Fund  (1881), 87,520.00 

Cash  from  Treasurer  of  Building  Fund  (1874-76),    .   .    86,954.00 


7,140.70 


50,823.87 


174,474.00 
$281,938.07 

PAYMENTS. 

Boylston  Medical  Prizes.    Prizes, $452.15 

Adyertising,    ....  105.50  557.65 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum. 

Expenses,  and  additions  to  collection, 172.24 

Chemical  Laboratory,  apparatus,  chemicals,  and  wages,  1,490.46 

Physiological  Laboratory,  expenses  and  wages,    ....  950.00 

I'nctical  Anatomy  and  Surgery  Expenses, 2,163.47 

Topographical  Anatomy  Expenses,     89.00 

Embryology  Expenses, 20.00 

Microscopy  £xi>ense8, 89.26 

Obstetrics           "            319.75 

Histology           "            14.06 

Mtteria  Medica "            97.01 

Salaries  for  instruction, 87,020.24 

Bepairs  and  improYements, .  733.41 

Scholarships, 800.00 

For  account  of  new  building, 14,610.00 

SeU  of  bones, 200.00 

59,276.55 

Amount  carried  forward, $59,276.55 
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Table  VI.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

General  Expenses.  ^"^^^'^^  ^^^^»^*  ^^^*^' $69,276.66 

Advertising  and  catalogues, $1,016.00 

Alcohol, 67.86 

Books  from  Library  Fund, 6.00 

Cleaning,       212.16 

Clerk, 700.00 

Diplomas,      111.00 

Doorkeeper, 66.00 

Faculty  meetings, 80.50 

Fuel, 607.99 

Freight,      17.10 

Gas, 534.40 

Janitor, 1,200.00 

Legal  Services, 110.00 

Librarian, 20.00 

Mats, 7.35 

Printing, 173.53 

Kent  of  rooms  (in  part)  for  Pathological  specimens,  200.00 

Rent  and  heating  of  rooms  for  Chemical  Laboratory,  602.50 

Services  of  Examiners, 15.00 

Stationery,  postage,  and  sundries, 70.85 

Telephone  service,      40.92 

Water  rates, • 70.60      5,824.75 

$65,101.30 

Table  No.  YU. 
DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Students, $2,906.83 

Infirmary,      625.65 

Laboratory, 162.50 

Rent  of  a  part  of  the  School  building, 315.00 

Subscription  from  Dr.  S.  S.  Silva, 5.00 

$4,013.98 

PAYMENTS.  ■ 

Advertising  and  catalogues, $114.30 

Binding,      5.95 

Care  of  operating  room  at  hospital, 70.00 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  sundries, 92.11 

Diplomas,       8.96 

Fuel, 119.00 

Gas, 16.90 

Gold  foil  and  metals, 808.95 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 534.16 

Interest  on  debt, 967.98 

Printing, 41.50 

Repairs  to  building,     106.84 

Repairs  to  Furniture, 160.79 

Salaries  of  demonstrators, 993.00 

Stationery  and  postage, 89.10 

Taxes, 118.66 

Water  rates, 11.50    $3,709.56 
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Table  No,  Vm. 
LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Professorship  of  Engineering, 02,080.06 

Professorship  of  Chemistry, 153.35 

Abbott  Lawrence, 8,298.38 

James  Lawrence.   Interest,  ....       $900.05 

From  special  investment,    8,000.00    8,900.05 

John  B.  Bcuringer.    Interest,  .   .   .    $1,471.05 

From  special  investment,         200.00    1,671.05 

Gray  Fd.  for  Zool.  Museum.    Interest,    $670.00 

From  special  investment,   2,898.75    8,568.75 

Sturgis  Hooper.    Interest,   ....     $8,796.65 

From  special  investment,      4,025.00    7,821.66 

Agassiz  Memorial.    Interest,  .  .   .  $14,548.81 

From  special  investment,      3,100.00  15,648.81 

Teachers  and  Pupils, .  .  .         407.04 

Himiboldt, 414.92 

Permanent  Fund  for  Museum  of  Zoology,   .   .   .       6,296.84    45,255.36 

Advances  by  Alexander  Agassiz,  Esq.,  to  the  Building  Fund,  .   .      33,835.50 
Term  Bills,  for  Instruction, 6,870.00 

$85,960.85 
PAYMENTS.  == 

Paid  on  the  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  from  the  following  Funds. 

Gray, $3,563.75 

Agassiz  Memorial, 9,307.56 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 407.04 

Humboldt, 414.92 

Permanent, 6,296.34 

Agassiz  Building  Fund, 33,835.50    53,825.11 

Salaries  for  instruction, 18,548.33 

Expenses  in  Geology,      800.00 

Stationery  and  Postage,      17.70 

Proctorial  services,      36.00 

Books,  Engineering  Department, 118.70 

Instroments  and  apparatus, 358.88 

Printing, 14.04 

Fuel, 280.67 

Gas, '. 11.70 

Janitor, 480.00 

Labor  and  repairs, 90.57 

Expenses  Chemical  Laboratory  (part  of), 371.05 

Scholarships, 600.00 

Interest  on  advances, 476.79 

Diplomas, 1.29 

Water  rates, 25.77    22,231.49 

$76,056.60 
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Table  No.  IX. 
OBSERVATORY. 

EECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Observatorj,  balance, $439.09 

Edward  B.  PhiUips, 5,911.76 

James  Hayward, 1,125.60 

.  David  Sears, 1,139.88 

Josiah  Sidney, 618.70 

James  Savage  (i  of  net  income),     975.60 

Oharlotte  Harris, 107.20 

10,817.88 

Subscriptions,  paid, 8,680.00 

From  sale  of  time  signals, 8,091.67 

"      **    **  Annals, 6.00 

Use  of  chairs,  bill  repaid  by  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Science,  4.50 

3,10217 

$17,099.50 

PAYMENTS. 
Salaries  and  wages, $12,641.51 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Obserratorj, 190.14 

Gas, 88.80 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  including  repairs  on  same,  1,744.10 

Repairs  and  improvements  on  buildings  and  grounds,  .  1,572.40 

Stationery  and  postage, 223.52 

Fuel, 102^57 

Books, 250.08 

Binding, 83.89 

Water  rates, 20.00 

Printing, 78.81 

Freight, 149.49 

Trustees  for  Mrs.  Winlock,  final  payment  from  sale  of 

time  signals, 98.75 

Chemicals  and  sundries, 27.40 

Furniture, 168.87 

Mats, 19.00 

$17,448.38 


Table  No.  X. 
BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Bussey  Trust  (i  net  income), $3,551.52 

From  Bussey  Building  Fund  (net  income), 778.51 

Fees  for  Instruction, 580.00 

Sale  of  coal  to  Arboretum, 75.88 

From  Arnold  Arboretum  for  rent  of  greenhouses,     •  •         50.00 

Sale  of  bulletins, 9.45 

$6,045.31 
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Table  X.,  coNmoTED. 

PAYMENTS. 

ForSalariea, $6,100.00 

Books, .  86.51 

Stationerj  and  i>08tage,  cleaning,  gas,  &c., 38.48 

Fuel  for  school  building, 60.25 

Wages,    .   . 168.00 

Hoiticiiltural  Department,  expenses, 546.45 

Zoological  Department,  expenses, 41.09 

Bepairt  and  improvements, 218.81 

Diplomas,       1.02 

$7,205.61 


Bussey  Building  Fund. 

Receipts, 

Incomeof  unexpended  balance  of  Fund, 8278.51 

Estimated  value  of  use  of  house  by  Prof.  Storer,    .   .   .       500.00 

$778.61 

Payments. 

Income  carried  to  Bussey  Institution, $778.51 

James  Arnold  Fund. 

Receipts, 
Income  of  Fund, $8,085.24 

Payments, 
19/20of  income  carried  to  Arnold  Arboretum, $7,680.98 

Arnold  Arboretum. 

Receipts, 

Income  of  unexpended  balance  of  Fund, $266.55 

From  James  Arnold  Fund, 7,680.98 

$7,947.58 

Payments. 
SalaryofDirector  and  Assistant,      $2,900.00 

Expenses  of  Arboretum, 2,088.22 

$4,988.22 

fc" -  _      ,     .  II  ■  ■  ■  'III  - ■! 

Table  No  XL 

MISCELLANEOUS  FUNDS. 

Bussey  Trust. 

Receipts. 
Net  income  firom  Real  Estate, $18,^08.04 


% 


Payments, 
Annuities, .  $6,800.00 

One-half  of  the  remaining  income  to  Bussey  Institution,    8,551.52 

One-quarter         "         "         "         Dirinity  School,    .    1,775.76 

"  ••  **         "  Law  School,  .    .    .     1,775.76 

$18,903.04 
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Gray  Fund  for  Bngravings. 

BeeeipU. 
Income  from  special  InTestment, #562.50 

Interest  on  balance  of  Fond, 885.91 

From  sale  of  catalogaes, 87.00 

#985.41 

Payments. 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mosenm  of  Fine  Arts,       .  .        #875.00 

For  Engrayings  from  accnmolated  income, 4,898.00 

#5,268.00 

Annuity  Funds. 

Beeeipis. 
Gore,  income,     #1,174.70 

ICary  Osgood,  income, 890.26 

Lucy  Osgood,  income, 696.48 

Anonymous  Obserratory,  income, 720.00 

Semis,  income, 2,680.00 

#5,661.44 

Payments. 
Gore,  annuities, #900.00 

Xary  Osgood,  annuity, 860.00 

Luoy  Osgood,  annuities, 780.00 

Anonymous  Obserratory,  annuity, 720.00 

Bemis,  annuity, 2,882.50 

#5,592.50 

Daniel  Williams  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund, #861.80 

Payments. 

Treasurer  of  Herring  Pond  Indians, #227.87 

«<         «<  Mashpee  Indians, 607.23 

#885.10 

Sarali  Winslow  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund,     #259.87 

Payments. 
Minister  at  Tyngsborough,  Bilass., #188.82 

Teacher  at  "  "         183.82 

Commission  on  income  credited  to  Uniyersity, 6.84 

#278.48 

James  Savage  Fund. 

Receipts, 
Interest  on  Fund, #2,251.20 

Payments. 
Scholarship, #800.00 

One-half  the  remaining  income  to  Library, 975.60 

••        "        "  "  Obserratory,   .   .   .   .       975.60 

#2,251.20 
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TaBLB   XL,   CONTINUED, 

Bright  Legacy. 

Beeeipis, 
Interest  on  Fond, $2,717.84 

P(tymenis, 

One-balfincome  to  Bright  Book  Fund, $1,358.92 

SdioUnlupa, 1,525.00 

■  $2,888.92 

•ever  Hall  Building  Fund. 

EeeeipU, 

From  Sever  Fund,  appropriation  for  fUmitnre,     .  .   .  $11,000.00 

Net  Interest  on  Fnnd, 122.48  $11, 122.48 

P(tymenis, 

On  tccoont  of  Architectural  services,  contracts  for  build- 
ing, and  ftimiture, $2,482.72 

For  ftimiture  from  Sever  Fund, 11,000.00 

$18,482.72 

Sundry  Accounte. 

Receipts. 

Gain  from  change  of  investment  for  James  Lawrence  Fd. ,  $875.00 
"      "        **       "            "    Gray  Fund  for  Bngravings,  626.00 
Chinese  Subscriptions  paid  and  fee  for  instruction,     .   .  2,037.15 
Advances  to  Chinese  Instruction  from  **  General  Invest- 
ments,"    62.85 

Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  advances  in  account, 1,479.48 

$4,479.48 

Pciymenis, 

Loss  from  change  of  investment  for  Leonard  Jarvis  Fund,  $188.84 

"       "        «*       **            *•         "  Adams  Ayer          "  252.50 

Salary  of  Chinese  Instructor, 2,100.00 

Annuity  for  Class  of  1802, 120.00 

Advances  to  Dental  School,  repaid, 804.48 

*'       "  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  repaid,    .   .   .  3,041.35 

"       « Agaseiz  Memorial  Fund,         <*        ...  6,841.25 

Gore  Annuity  Fund,  spent  in  improving  €k>re  Hall,     .  2,414.59 

Stock  Account,  cost  of  Morse  Estate,  Cambridge,     .  .  16,873.00 

Beyer  Fund,  transferred,  for  ftimishing  Sever  Hall,    .  11,000.00 
Daniel  Austin  Fund,  transferred,  income  of  1879-80 

to  Library, 140.04 

$42,720.60 

Gospel  Ohuroh  Fund  (accumulating).    Interest  on  Fund,  .   .  .      $121.88 
Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund    **  From  special  investment,        754.08 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES. 


Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 


Table       X.  • 


Table     XI. 


Receipts. 

I.     University, 28,073.43 

II.     College, 282,272.92 

III.  Library, 15,041.29 

IV.  Divinity  School, 19,868.45 

V.     Law  School,    . 27,198.28 

VI.    Medical  School,  .' 231,938.07 

VII.    Dental  School, 4,013.98 

VIII.    Lawrence  Scientific  School,   .   .   .  85,9G0.85 

IX.     Observatory, 17,099^0 

'  Bussey  Institution,     .......  5,045.31 

Bussey  Buildiqg  Fund, 778.51 

James  Arnold  Fund, 8,085.24 

Arnold  Arboretum, 7,947.53 

Bussey  Trust, ¥  13,903.04 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,  ....  935.41 

Annuity  Funds, 5,661.44 

Daniel  Williams  Fund, 861.30 

Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 259.37 

{  James  Savage  Fund,      2,251.20 

Sever  Hall  Building  Fund,  .   .   .   .  11,122.48 

Bright  Legacy, 2,717.84 

Sundry  Accounts, 4,479.43 

(Jospel  Church  Fund, 121.88 

^Robert  Troup  Paine  Fund,  .    .    .    .  754.03 

726,380.78 
615,759.00 


Payments 
87,874.84 
233,320.44 
32,164.16 
16,252.49 
26,522.51 
65,101.80 

3,709.55 
76,056.60 
17,448.33 

7,205.61 
778.61 

7,680.98 

4,983.22 
13,903.04 

5,268.00 

5,592.50 
835.10 
273.48 

2,251.20 
13,432.72 

2,883.92 
42,720.50 


615,759.00 


Balance  $110,621.73 

Which  is  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and  balances,*  excluding  gifts  for 
capital  account,  as  also  shown  on  page  27. 


*  The  net  increase  of  the  Medical  School  Building  Fund  during  the  year, 
due  to  subscriptions,  has  been  $160,551.85,  so  that  the  net  decrease  in  the 
sum  of  all  the  other  Funds  and  balances  has  been  $49,930.12. 
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Ceriifieate  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Corporation  and  (herseers  of 
Harvard  College,  for  examining  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer 
entered  in  the  JoumaX  kept  by  him. 

Wx,  the  undersigned,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers 
of  Hanrard  College  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
jear  ending  August  31,  1881,  hare  examined  and  audited  the  Cash  book  from 
pages  82  to  121,  inclusive,  and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mortgages, 
certificates  of  stock,  and  other  evidences  of  property,  which  were  received  by 
him  and  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  said  year,  are  now  in  his  possession,  or 
are  folly  accounted  for  by  entries  made  therein.  We  have  also  noticed  all 
payments,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said  bonds  or 
notes,  and  have  seen  that  the  amounts  so  indorsed  have  been  duly  credited  to 
the  College. 

We  have  carefiilly  examined  all  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securi- 
ties invested  during  the  said  year,  and  are  of  opinion  that  all  such  investments 
have  been  judiciously  made  and  are  amply  secured. 

We  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  ourselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  his  books  to  the  College,  are  well 
vouched;  such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proved 
by  regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

The  Committee  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly 
transferred  to  the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and 
the  balances  carried  forward  correctly  to  new  accounts. 

(Signed,) 

J.   Q.   ADAMS,  >     Committee  on  the  part  of 

ALEXANDER  AGASSIZ,  3  <^  Corporation. 

LEVERETT   SALTONSTALL,      ] 

CHARLES  HENRY  PARKER,      [Committee  on  the  part  of  the 
ISRAEL  M.  SPELMAN,  f  Board  of  Overseers. 

AMOS  A.   LAWRENCE,  J 


Boston,  Dec.  19,  1881. 
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ANNUAL   REPORTS 


PBESIDENT  AND  TREASURER 


HARVARD    COLLEGE. 

I 

L  1881-83. 


CAMBRIDGE : 
UNIVERSITY  PRESS :   JOHN  WILSON  AND  SON. 


PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  1881-82. 


To  THE  BOABD  OF   OVERSEERS  :  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  Report  for  the  academic  year  1881-82 ; 
namely,  from  September  29,  1881,  to  September  28, 
1882 :  — 

By  the  sudden  death  of  Thomas  Buckminster  Curtis, 
A.B.,  M.D.,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1881,  the  University 
lost  a  highly  valued  instructor  and  the  community  a 
learned,  skilful,  and  humane  physician,  whose  large  ac- 
quirements and  resources  were  always  at  the  service  of 
others. 

Mr.  Ko  kun-hua^  Instructor  in  Chinese,  died  of  pneu- 
monia on  the  14th  of  February,  1882,  after  a  brief  sickness, 
leaving  a  wife  and  six  young  children  in  a  peculiarly  help- 
less and  desolate  condition.*  He  had  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  University  since  September  1,  1879,  under  a  three 
years'  contract  made  with  him  in  China  by  the  late  Francis 
P.  Knight,  on  behalf  of  the  President  and  Fellows  ;  so  that 
his  term  of  service  had  nearly  expired,  and  he  was  looking 
forward  to  a  return  within  a  few  months  to  his  native 
land.  He  was  a  refined,  scholarly,  and  conscientious 
man,  punctilious  in  every  observance  and  diligent  in  every 
duty,  —  a  heathen  gentleman  who  could  have  taught  many 
a  Christian  how  to  live  worthily  and  suffer  patiently.  His 
family  were  sent  back  to  Shanghai  by  the  University, 
and  a  private  subscription  was  raised  in  Cambridge  and 
Boston  sufficient  in  amount  to  secure  them  against  want 
until  the  children  should  be  grown  up  and  educated. 


BESIGNATIONS. 


RESIGNATIONS. 

George  Minot  Garland,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  October  10, 1881. 

Sumner  Bdrritt  Stiles,  Proctor,  October  10,  1881. 

Henry  Gilman  Nichols,  Proctor,  October  10,  1881. 

William  Amos  Bancroft,  Proctor,  October  10,  1881. 

George  Riddle,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  October  10,  1881. 

Andrew  Stillman  Waitt,  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  January  9,  1882. 

John  Cheney  Thurston,  Auditor  of  the  Dining  Association,  March  27, 

1882. 
Charles  Sedgwick  Minot,  Instructor  in  Oral  Anatomy  and  Pathology, 

April  10,  1882. 
Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  May  29,  1882.. 
John  Robinson,  Assistant  at  the  Arboretum,  May  29,  1882. 
Luther  Dimmock  Shepard,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry,  May  29, 

1882. 
Henry  Jacob  Bigelow,  Professor  of  Surgery,  May  29,  1882. 
Henry  Harris  Aubrey  Beach,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  June  26, 1882. 
Thomas  Waterman,  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  26,  1882. 
Charles  Franklin  Dunbar,  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty,  June  28,  1882. 
Francis  Barton  Gummere,  Instructor  in  English,  September  1,  1882. 
Frank  William  Taussig,  Secretary  to  the  President,  September  1,  1882. 
Henry  Nathan  Wheeler,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  September  26, 1882. 
William  Harlow  Melville,  Proctor,  September  26,  1882. 
George  Francis  Arnold,  Assistant  in  the  Library,  September  26,  1882. 
Arthur  Percy  Cushing,  Proctor,  September  26,  1882. 

Mr.  Andrew  S.  Waitt,  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  re- 
signed his  charge  on  account  oF  ill-health,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  his  twenty-eighth  year  of  continuous  service,  a 
service  which  was  always  faithful,  zealous,  and  prudent. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Shepard  resigned  the  Professorship  of  Opera- 
tive Dentistry  because  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  professor  interfered  to  an  unreasonable  degree  with  his 
private  practice.  As  Dr.  Shepard  had  given  the  Dental 
School  fourteen  years  of  almost  gratuitous  service,  eleven 
as  assistant  professor  and  three  as  professor,  and  the 
School  had  not  the  means  of  paying  him  a  suitable  salary, 
the  Corporation  could  not  but  yield  to  his  wish  to  retire. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  after  a 
service  of  thirty-three  years  as  Professor  of  Surgery,  was 
an  event  of  grave  interest  for  the  Medical  School  and  the 
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whole  University.     A  discoverer  and  inventor  of  world- 
wide reputation,  a  brilliant  surgical  operator,  a  clear  and 
forcible  lecturer,  a  keen  debater,  and  a  natural  leader  of 
men  by  force  of  activity,  ingenuity,  and  originality.  Dr. 
Bigelow  was  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Medical  School  a  very  influential  member  of 
the  Faculty.     His  energy  and  sagacity  contributed  greatly 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  School   between   1858  and 
1870.    During  the  discussions  of  1870-71   in  the  Med- 
ical Faculty    and    the    governing    boards,  —  discussions 
which  resulted  in  important  changes  of  the  general  plan 
and  policy  of  the  School,  —  his  part  was  that  of  a  stren- 
uous, uncompromising,  and  indefatigable  opponent  of  the 
new  projects ;  but  the  caution  and  moderation  which  his 
opposition  induced  the  majority  of  the  Medical  Faculty  to 
practise,  doubtless  made  the  measures  which  they  finally 
recommended  to  the  governing  boards  all  the  wiser,  and 
therefore  the  surer  to  succeed.     Dr.  Bigelow  continued  to 
labor  in  the  School  with  unabated  interest  and  vigor  for  ten 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  plans  which  he  had  opposed. 
In  recognition  of  his  eminent  services  to  the  University 
and  the  public,  Dr.  Bigelow  was  chosen  in  May  last  Emer- 
itus Professor  of  Surgery,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  was  conferred  upon  him   at  the   last   Commence- 
ment 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1882,  Professor  Dunbar  resigned 
the  laborious  office  of  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty,  the 
duties  of  which  he  had  discharged  with  great  acceptance 
for  six  years  and  a  half  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Pro- 
^  fessor  of  Political  Economy.  In  his  official  dealings  with 
the  students  he  was  keen-sighted,  quiet,  patient,  kind,  and 
just ;  in  his  relations  with  the  instructors  he  exhibited  a 
prudence  and  a  good  judgment  which  commanded  their 
entire  confidence.  The  Faculty  was  diligently  engaged, 
during  his  whole  administration,  in  improving  its  methods 
of  discipUne,  instruction,  and  examination,  and  developing 
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the  elective  system  of  studies,  as  may  clearly  be  seen  in 
the  six  admirable  reports  which  he  prepared  between  the 
years  1876  and  1881.  The  fundamental  principle  which 
guided  the  labors  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  sentence  from  the  Dean's  Report 
for  the  year  1879-80 :  "  In  the  revision  of  the  regulations, 
as  well  as  in  the  system  of  elective  study,  the  Faculty  have* 
had  constantly  in  view  the  purpose  of  encouraging  young 
men  when  approaching  their  majority  to  act  upon  their 
own  responsibility,  and  to  learn  to  make  a  considerate  and 
profitable  use  of  that  full  liberty  of  action  which  they  are 
so  soon  to  enjoy."  The  two  gentlemen  who  have  succes- 
sively held  the  office  of  Dean  since  its  first  establishment 
in  1870  have  set  for  their  successors  a  high  standard  of 
dignity,  wisdom,  and  efficiency, 

APPOINTMENTS. 
[UNUMITED,  OR  FOR  TERMS  LONGER  THAN  ONE  YEAR.] 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  to  be  Professor  of  Law,  January  23, 1882. 
Ephraim  Emerton,  to  be  Winn  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Janu- 
ary 23,  1882. 
Frederick  Irving  Knight,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Laryngology  for 

five  years  from  September  1,  1882,  February  13,  1882. 
William  Lambert  Richardson,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  in  Obstetrics 

for  five  years  from  September  1,  1882,  February  13,  1882. 
Charles  Burnham  Porter,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  in  Surgery  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1882,  February  13,  1882. 
John  Collins   Warren,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  in  Surgery  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1882,  February  13,  1882. 
Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  to  be  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty,  February 

27,  1882. 
Henry  Jacob  Bigelow,  to  be  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery,  May  29, 1882. 
Charles  Follen  Folsom,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases 

for  five  years  from  September  1,  1882,  June  12,  1882. 
William  Henry  Baker,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Gynaecology  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1882,  June  12,  1882. 
John  Williams  White,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  for  five  years 

from  September  1,  1882,  June  12,  1882. 
David  Gordon  Lyon,  to  be  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity,  June  26,  1882. 
David  Williams  Chrevkb,  to  be  Professor  of  Surgery,  June  26,  1882. 
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William  Augustus  Rogers,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy  for 

five  years  from  April  9,  1882,  June  26,  1882. 
Charles  Parker  Lymax,  to  be  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science,  June  28, 

1882. 

Edward  Stevens  Sheldon,  to  be  Instructor  in  Modem  Languages,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1881. 

Sbrkxo  Watson,  to  be  Curator  of  the  Herbarium  and  Instructor  in  Phy- 
tography,  November  28,  1881. 

Edwix  Herbert  Hall,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physics,  June  12,  1882. 

Benjamin  Osgood  Peircb,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  June  12, 1882. 


Charles  Edward  Faxon,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Arboretum,  from  June  1, 
1882,  May  29,  1882. 


Warren  Andrew  Locke,  to  be  Organist  and  Choir-master,  June  26,  1882. 


John  Chenbt  Thurston,  to  be  Auditor  of  the  Harvard  Dining  Associa- 
tion, October  31,  1881. 

Ltman  Beecher  Fisk,  to  be  Auditor  of  the  Harvard  Dining  Association 
from  April  1.  1882,  March  27,  1882. 

[FOR  ONE  YEAR  OR  LESS.] 
For  1881-82. 

HgNRY  Grosvenor  Cahey,  to  ,be  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music,  October  10, 
1881. 

Charles  Edward  Faxon,  to  be  Instructor  in  Botany,  October  10,  1881. 

Benjamin  Marston  Watson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Horticulture,  October 
10.  1881. 

Edward  Burgess,  to  be  Instructor  in  Entomology,  October  10,  1881. 

Henry  John  Dixon  Jones,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  October  10, 1881. 

Tuomas  Sergeant  Perry,  to  be  University  Lecturer  upon  English  Litera- 
ture, October  31,  1881. 

Grenvtlle  Stanley  Hall,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  Pedagogy,  De- 
cember 12,  1881. 

Alexander  McKenzie,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Biblical  Theology,  January  0, 
1882. 

Francis  Amasa  Walker,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  the  Resources  of 
the  United  States,  January  9,  1882. 


Timothy  Otis  Loveland,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

October  10,  1881. 
Charles  Wilson,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School,  October 

10, 1881. 
Albert  Benton  Jewell,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

October  10, 1881. 
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Edwin  Pbrlrt  Bradbury,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

October  10,  1881. 
Eugene  Hanes  Smith,   to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

October  10,  1881. 
Edward  Cornelius  Briggs,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

October  10,  1881. 
Lester  Sackett  Ford,  to  be  Demonstrator  in  Zoology,  October  10,  1881. 
Francis  Boott  Greenough,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  January 

9,  1882.  

George  Minot  Garland,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  October  10, 
1881. 

Edward  Higkling  Bradford,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1881. 

Joseph  Weatherhead  Warren,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physiology,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1881. 

For  1882-83. 

James  Laurence  Laughlin,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  March 
13,  1882. 

Frank  William  Taussig,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  March 
13,  1882. 

Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis,  to  be  Instructor  in  Evidence,  April  10,  1882. 

JosiAH  Rotce,  to  be  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  May  29,  1882. 

Freeman  Snow,  to  be  Instructor  in  Forensics  and  History,  June  12,  1882. 

Francis  Barton  Gummere,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  12,  1882. 

Henry  John  Dixon  Jones,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  June  12,  1882. 

Brooks  Adams,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Constitutional  Law,  June  21,  1882. 

Henry  Howl  and,  to  be  Instructor  in  Torts,  June  26,  1882. 

Edward  South  worth  Hawes,  to  be  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1882.  

Leonard  Parker  Kinnicutt,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  26, 1882. 
Charles  Frederic  Mabery,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  26,  1882. 
Harold  Whiting,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  June  26, 1682. 
Henry  Champion  Jones,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  June  26,  1882. 
George  William  Perkins,  to  be  Assistant  in  Biology,  June  26,  1882. 
Edward  Knight  Stevens,  to  be  Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry,  June 
26,  1882  

John  Homans,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Diagnosis  and  TreatnLent  of 
Ovarian  Tumors,  June  12,  1882. 

Francis  Boott  Greenough,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  Jane  12, 
1882. 

Oliver  Fairfield  Wadsworth,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmo- 
scopy, June  12,  1882. 

Samuel  Gilbert  Webber,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,  June  12,  1882. 

Clarence  John  Blake,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Otology,  Jane  12, 1882. 
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John  Ornr  Green,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Otology,  June  12,  1882. 
Amos  Lawrence  Mason,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Auscultation,  June 

12, 1882. 
James  Read  Chad  wick,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Women, 

Jane  12,  1882. 
James  Jackson  Putnam,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Ner- 
vous System,  June  12,  1882^ 
Joseph  Pearson  Oliver,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children, 

June  12,  1882. 
Frederick  Cheever  Shattuck,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Auscultation, 

June  12,  1882. 
Thomas  Morgan  Rotch,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children, 

June  12,  1882. 
Frank  Winthrop  Draper,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine,  June  12, 

1882. 
Charles  Sedgwick  Minot,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Embryology,  June  12,  1882. 
Edward  Newton  Whittier,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Physic,  June  12,  1882. 
WiLUAH  Palmer  Bolles,  to  be  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica,  June  12, 

1882. 
Francis  Augustine  Harris,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Medico-Legal  Exami- 
nations, June  12,  1882. 
Maurice  Howe  Richardson,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  June  12, 

1882. 
Joseph  Weatherhead  Warren,  to  be  Instructor  in  Oral  Pathology  and 

Anatomy,  June  26,  1882. 
Abker  Post,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  June  26,  1882. 
Timothy  Otis  Loveland,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

September  26,  1882. 
Charles  Wilson,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School,  September 

26,  1882. 
Albert  Benton  Jewell,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

September  26,  1882.  • 

Edwin  Perlet  Bradbury,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

September  26,  1882. 
Eugene  Hanes  Smith,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

September  26,  1882. 
Edward  Cornelius  Briggs,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

September  26,  1882. 
George  Franklin  Grant,  to  be  Demonstrator  in  Mechanical  Dentistry, 

September  26,  1882. 
Virgil  Clarence  Pond,  to  be  Demonstrator  in  Operative  Dentistry,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1882. 

Henry  Parker  Quincy,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  June  12,  1882. 
Edward  Hickling  Bradford,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June 

12,  1882. 
William  Sturgis  Bigelow,  to  be  Assistant  in  Surgery,  June  12,  1882. 
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Francis  Henrt  Davenport,  to  be  Assistant  in  Gynaecology,  Jone  12, 1882. 
George  Minot  Garland,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  12, 

1882. 
Joseph  Wbatherhbad  Warren,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physiology,  June  12, 

1882. 
William  Carroll  Emerson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Jane  12, 1882. 
William  Whitworth  Gannett,  to  be  Assistant  in  Pathological  Anatomy, 

June  12,  1882. 
Walter  Joseph  Otis,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  12,  1882. 
Samuel  Jason  Mixter,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  12, 1882. 


Charles  Elliott  St.  John,  to  be  Proctor  in  the  Divinity  School,  June  12, 

1882. 
Arthur  Anderson  Brooks,  to  be  Librarian  in  the  Divinity  School,  June 

12,  1882.  

John  Cheney  Thurston,  to  be  Auditor  of  the  Dining  Association,  October 

31,  1881. 
Frederick  Bradford  Knapp,  to  be  Superintendent  of  Buildings  for  one 

year  from  April  24, 1882,  April  24,  1882. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1881-82  twelve  graduates 
of  other  colleges  were  admitted  to  the  Senior  and  Junior 
classes  in  Harvard  College ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year  thirteen  graduates  of  other  institutions  were 
admitted  to  the  Senior,  Junior,  and  Sophomore  classes. 
These  twenty-five  persons  came  from  nineteen  different 
institutions  scattered  over  the  country  from  Maine  to 
South  Carolina,  and  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Iowa.  They 
were  admitted  without  formarexaminations  upon  the  con- 
ditions which  were  thought  equitable  in  each  case,  after 
careful  inquiry  into  each  applicant's  previous  course  of 
study,  and  his  standing  and  reputation  at  the  institution 
from  which  he  came.  A  standing  committee  of  the  Faculty 
conducts  these  inquiries,  and  upon  their  report  the  Fac- 
ulty decides  each  case  by  itself.  The  Faculty  is  glad  to 
admit  to  the  College  good  scholars  who  have  graduated,  or 
studied  long,  at  other  institutions ;  but  they  regard  a  gen- 
eral rule  of  admitting  ad  eundem  as  out  of  the  question, 
because  of  the  great  diversity  among  the  hundreds  of  insti- 
tutions which  confer  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and 
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they  believe  that  the  method  of  admission  above  described 
is  practicable,  equitable,  and  as  liberal  as  a  due  regard  to 
the  standard  of  the  Harvard  degree  will  permit.  This 
practice  of  entering  Harvard  College  as  a  candidate  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  after  having  graduated  at  another  insti- 
tution may  be  said  to  be  a  recent  one,  although  not  un- 
known before  1881 ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  it  in  the 
variety  and  range  of  the  instruction  here  offered,  and  in 
many  of  the  cases  which  have  presented  themselves  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1881-82,  the  student  has  acted 
on  the  advice  of  officers  of  ♦the  institution  with  which  he 
was  first  connected.  The  practice  may  therefore  prove  a 
growing  one,  and  Harvard  College  will  certainly  welcome 
all  such  opportunities  of  co-operating  with  other  institu- 
tions. 

The  College  Faculty  adopted,  after  discussions  which 
extended  over  parts  of  two  years,  an  important  change  of 
policy  and  practice  in  regard  to  the  anticipation  of  studies 
of  the  Freshman  year  by  means  of  examinations  passed  at 
the  times  of  the  admission  examinations.  Heretofore^  a 
candidate  for  admission  who  passed  some  of  these  optional 
examinations  got  but  little  advancement,  and  gained  but 
little  freedom  thereby,  unless  he  passed  enough  of  them 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Sophomore  class.  The  preparatory 
schools  had  small  inducement,  therefore,  to  carry  their 
pupils  beyond  the  bare  requisitions  for  admission ;  unless 
they  could  cover  the  whole  work  of  the  Freshman  year, 
and  so  present  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Sophomore 
class.  The  new  regulations,  in  the  first  place,  facilitate 
the  shortening  of  the  College  course  to  three  years  in  in- 
dividual cases,  by  providing  explicitly  that  a  candidate  who 
has  passed  a  creditable  examination  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  class,  and  moreover  passes  examinations  upon 
three  fifths  of  the  Freshman  work,  may  of  right  join  the 
Sophomore  class,  upon  condition  of  making  up  the  re- 
maining two  fifths  during  his  three  years  in  College ;  and 
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by  further  providing  that  a  candidate  who  has  anticipated 
less  than  three  fifths,  but  still  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
Freshman  work,  may  ask  of  the  Faculty  leave  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  in  three  years,  specifying  in 
his  application  the  manner  in  which  he  proposes  to  arrange 
his  studies  for  that  purpose.  The  Faculty  will  decide  upon 
such  applications  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case.  Secondly,  the  new  regulations  give  greater  freedom 
in  his  work  to  a  student  who,  besides  passing  a  creditable 
examination  for  admission,  has  anticipated  Freshman 
studies ;  for  they  provide  that  the  work  required  of  him 
in  College  as  a  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  studies  anticipated,  pro- 
vided that  the  reduction  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
one  full  course  of  study  (three  or  two  hours  of  attendance 
per  week)  in  any  year. 

These  new  regulations  are  addressed  to  ambitious  stu- 
dents who  are  quick  to  learn,  and  who  have  something  to 
gain  by  doing  at  school  the  whole,  or  a  good  part,  of  the 
work  of  the  Freshman  year.  The  possible  gains  are  vari- 
ous. A  year  may  be  saved  on  the  course  which  leads  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  to  be  spent  in  ampler  pro- 
fessional study,  or  in  obtaining  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
Robust  young  men,  whose  resources  are  limited,  may  save 
the  expense  of  one  year  at  Cambridge  by  doing  extra  work 
at  school  and  in  college.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student 
who  has  no  need  to  economize,  and  is  quite  free  to  spend 
four  years  in  college,  by  anticipating  some  of  the  Fresh- 
man studies  can  get  more  time  for  the  studies  of  his  choice. 
It  is  a  gain  to  have  accomplished  all  the  prescribed  studies 
in  the  whole  course  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  before 
entering  the  College ;  for  then  the  freedom  of  study,  which 
is  proper  to  college  life  as  distinguished  from  school  life, 
begins  with  the  beginning  of  residence  at  the  College. 
The  Freshman  year  is  in  important  respects  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  school  life  ;  for  its  studies  are  required,  and 
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they  are  the  same  studies  which  have  been  pursued  for 
several  years  at  school,  —  namely,  Latin,  Greek,  mathe- 
matics, and  physics,  with  the  addition  of  the  elements  of 
either  French  or  German,  and  twenty  lectures  on  chem- 
istry. Moreover,  in  that  year  the  instructor  and  the  willing 
student  are  both  more  hampered  by  the  presence  of  the 
unwilling ;  and  the  work  is  seldom  found  by  ambitious 
students  to  be  as  enjoyable  and  profitable  as  the  work  of 
the  subsequent  years. 

There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  capable  and  ambi- 
tious boys  could,  by  the  time  they  were  eighteen  years 
and  a  half  old,  easily  accomplish  at  good  schools  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year,  in  addition 
to  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  regular  examination  for 
admission  to  the  Freshman  class.  They  could  then,  under 
the  new  regulations,  obtain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
at  the  average  age  of  twenty-one  and  a  half,  instead  of 
twenty-two  and  a  half,  as  at  present ;  so  that  a  year  would 
be  saved  to  be  devoted  to  professional  training,  or  to  ad- 
vanced study  in  preparation  for  teaching  or  other  learned 
calling.  Under  the  new  rule  in  regard  to  the  master's 
degree,  which  opens  courses  given  in  professional  schools 
to  candidates  for  that  degree,  a  young  man  who  proposes 
ultimately  to  go  into  business  as  a  trader  or  manufacturer 
will  be  able  to  use  with  great  advantage  a  year  saved  on 
the  long  course  which  leads  to  the  bachelor's  degree,  for 
the  study  of  political  science  and  the  elements  of  law. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  these  new  regu- 
lations tend  to  exalt  the  function  of  the  secondary  schools. 
Without  having  received  much  Encouragement  from  the 
College,  the  schools  have  already  begun  to  present  some 
of  their  best  pupils  in  more  than  the  two  elective  groups 
required  for  admission.  For  three  years  past,  from  ten  to 
twelve  per  cent  of  the  candidates  for  admission  have  offered 
more  than  the  two  groups  required.  (See  pp.  57,  58.) 
A  few  young  men  are  also  fitted  each  year  for  the  Sopho- 
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more  class  ;  but  there  is  no  secondary  school  in  the  country 
which  systematically  provides  instruction  in  all  the  subjects 
which  are  taught  in  the  Freshman  year.  Here,  then,  are 
comparatively  new  fields  to  be  cultivated  by  zealous  masters 
of  secondary  schools  and  their  most  ambitious  pupils.  The 
examinations  on  Freshman  studies  will  hereafter  be  held 
in  June  as  well  as  in  September,  in  order  that  candidates 
who  are  ready  in  June  may  not  be  obliged  to  carry  on 
their  studies  through  the  long  vacation. 

As  the  result  of  several  debates  and  conferences  within 
the  past  two  years,  considerable  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  statements  of  the  requisitions  for  admission  to  the 
following  colleges :  Harvard,  Yale,  Brown  University, 
Dartmouth,  Williams,  Trinity,  Amherst,  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity.  Tufts,  and  Boston  University.  The  object  in  view 
was  to  make  the  requisitions  of  these  different  institutions 
the  same,  on  paper  at  least,  for  all  common  subjects  ;  and 
this  object  has  been  measurably  accomplished,  so  that  the 
work  of  a  school  which  is  required  to  prepare  boys  in,  the 
same  classes  for  several  of  these  colleges  has  been  much 
facilitated.  The  same  quantities  of  the  same  authors  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  the  same  topics  in  arithmetic, 
the  same  amounts  of  algebra  and  geometry,  and  the  same 
descriptions  of  what  is  required  as  to  reading  Greek  and 
Latin  at  sight,  will  be  found  in  the  official  statements  of 
the  requisitions  for  admission  at  all  the  above-mentioned 
institutions,  with  some  exceptions  in  the  single  case  of 
Yale  College.  At  several  of  the  colleges,  however,  there 
is  an  older,  and  perhaps  easier,  set  of  admission  requisitions 
which  is  maintained  as  an  alternative.  Some  of  these  col- 
leges, moreover,  require  candidates  to  offer  subjects  which 
are  not  demanded  at  the  others ;  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  bring  all  the  colleges  even  approximately  to  the 
same  standard  in  conducting  examinations  on  the  same 
paper  requisitions.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  diversities 
which  remain,  the  degree  of  uniformity  which  has  been 
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secured  by  the  negotiations  of  the  past  two  years  is  a  gain 
for  the  secondary  schools,  and  therefore  for  the  colleges 
as  a  whole.  In  conformity  with  the  agreements  made  on 
this  subject,  some  slight  changes  in  the  requisitions  for 
admission  to  Harvard  College  went  into  effect  in  1882. 
They  are  described  in  full  in  the  Dean's  Report,  p.  56. 

The  number  of  special  students  in  the  College  continues  to 
increase.    The  Faculty  has  by  gradual  steps  finally  admitted 
them  to  all  the  privileges  of  undergraduates,  except  that 
of  winning  a  degree  and  consequently  gaining  admission 
to  the  quinquennial  catalogue,  and  has  brought  them  in 
all  respects   under  the   same  discipline  to   which  other 
members  of  the  College  are  subjected.     They  may  study 
anything  which   is   taught  in  the  University ;   they  are 
ranked  with  other  students  upon  the  published  rank-lists ; 
and  they  may  win  *^  honors"  if  they  can.     (See  the  Dean's 
Report,  pp.  73,  74.)     No  scholarships  or  other  beneficiary 
aids  are  at  present  open  to  them ;    and   this   exclusion 
from  beneficiary  aid  is  a  loss  not  only  to  them   but   to 
the  College.     Many  young  Americans  who  possess  native 
force  of  mind  and  character  grow  to  manhood  under  cir- 
cumstances of  poverty  or  isolation  which  cut  them  off  from 
all  chance  of  getting  the  regular  training  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  mathematics  which  would  have  fitted  them  to  pass 
the  College  admission  examinations  at  the  average  age ; 
bat  they   heve  had    irregular    opportunities    of  getting 
instruction,  which  they  have  improved  to  the  utmost ;  they 
have  read   eagerly,  and  they  have  intellectual  ambition 
and  a  keen  desire  for  education.     In  the  wide  range  of 
instruction  which  the  University  offers,  such  students  find 
many  courses  which  they  are  well  able  to  follow,  though 
at  first,  perhaps,  under  disadvantages  which  their  zeal  and 
capacity  for  work  soon  enable  them  to  overcome;  and 
they   are  sure  to  distinguish  themselves   as   scholars   if 
they   can   find   the   means   of  living   at   the   University, 
under  conditions  which  permit  them  to  p'ut  their  strength 
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into  study.  One  such  student  is  worth  more  than  scores 
of  youth  who  have  had  from  childhood  up  all  possible 
educational  advantages,  but  who  have  got  from  them 
neither  power  of  application,  nor  a  rational  ambition,  nor 
any  interest  in  intellectual  things.  It  was  observation  of 
the  quality  of  some  special  students  which  induced  the 
Faculty  gradually  to  remove  the  restrictions  originally 
(1876)  placed  on  the  admission  of  this  class  of  students. 
To  see  a  special  student,  who  upon  coming  to  Cambridge 
was  entirely  unable  to  pass  the  examinations  for  admission 
to  the  Freshman  class,  within  three  years  getting  the  max- 
imum mark  in  the  most  advanced  courses  in  Greek  and 
metaphysics  which  the  University  provides,  is  a  convincing 
argument  in  favor  of  making  hospitable  provision  for 
special  students  in  general.  The  best  special  students 
have  generally  been  poor  young  men,  who  would  always 
have  been  excellent  candidates  for  scholarships,  and  who 
immediately  got  such  aid  whenever,  as  has  repeatedly  hap- 
pened, they  were  transferred  from  the  class  of  special 
students  to  one  of  the  regular  classes  of  the  College. 
What  wise  universities  most  desire  is  the  opportunity  of 
educating  young  men  of  uncommon  parts ;  so  that  restric- 
tions must  necessarily  be  unwelcome  which  prevent  them 
from  applying  their  beneficiary  endowments  to  the  use 
and  furtherance  of  such  young  men  whencesoever  they 
appear,  —  whether  candidates  for  degrees  or  not,  whether 
of  regular  or  irregular  previous  training,  —  provided  only 
that  they  be  competent  and  eager  students. 

Late  in  the  year  the  Faculty  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  general  subject  of  out-of-door 
athletic  contests,  and  particularly  upon  the  regulation  of 
match  games  of  ball.  It  was  the  elaborateness  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  match  games  of  base-ball,  and  the  frequency 
of  those  contests  in  April,  May,  and  June  which  prompted 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty ;  but  the  inquiry  at 
once  took  a  wide  range,  and  comprehended  all  the  com- 
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petitive  athletic  sports.  The  committee  examined  the 
existing  methods  of  maintaining  and  conducting  these 
sports,  and  conferred  with  a  number  of  graduates  and 
undergraduates  who  were  specially  interested  in  them. 
Before  Commencement  they  reported  that  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Faculty  ought  to  be  appointed  to  regu- 
late athletic  sports,  and  that  the  President  be  requested 
to  ascertain  if  Yale,  Brown,  Dartmouth,  Princeton,  and 
Amherst  (the  institutions  whose  students  are  represented 
in  the  Collegiate  '  Base-ball  League)  would  unite  with 
Harvard  in  prohibiting  games  with  professional  clubs. 
The  Faculty  adopted  both  of  these  recommendations.  A 
standing  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  regulate 
athletic  sports ;  and  the  Faculty  thus  assumed  for  the  first 
time  a  direct  responsibility  for  the  character  and  extent  of 
those  exercises.  The  correspondence  of  the  President  with 
the  other  colleges  above-mentioned  was  not  concluded  until 
October,  when  it  appeared  that  all  the  Faculties  except 
that  of  Yale  College  would  be  glad  to  unite  in  prohibiting 
base-ball  games  with  professional  clubs. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  current  year,  the  standing 
committee  of  the  Faculty  have  made  regulations  which 
forbid  College  clubs  to  play  or  compete  with  professional 
clubs,  and  provide  that,  after  the  current  year,  no  student 
shall  belong  to  a  boat  crew  unless  he  can  swim,  and  that 
DO  student  shall  engage  in  any  athletic  contest  until  he 
has  been  examined  and  pronounced  fit  by  the  Director  of 
the  Gymnasium.  The  committee  have  also  denied  to  pro- 
fessional "  trainers  "  access  to  the  grounds  and  buildings 
of  the  University,  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
committee.  The  influence  of  the  committee  has  been 
successfully  used  to  reduce  the  number  of  match  games  of 
ball,  and  to  confine  them  to  Saturdays.  These  various  re- 
strictive measures  have  on  the  whole  commended  them- 
selves to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  body  of  students  and 
graduates ;  for  even  the  young  men  most  active  in  athletic 
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sports  had  perceived  that  the  college  competitions  were 
running  to  excess,  and  that  the  ball-games,  boat-races,  and 
some  of  the  sports  technically  called  athletic,  were  in 
danger  of  losing  that  amateur  quality  which  should  always 
characterize  the  bodily  exercises  and  sports  of  young  men 
who  are  in  training  for  intellectual  pursuits,  and  for  modes 
of  life  in  which  satisfaction  and  power  of  usefulness  come, 
not  from  great  muscular  strength  or  special  skiU  in  any 
sport  or  exercise,  but  rather  from  a  well-proportioned 
bodily  development  and  good  general  health.  When 
games  are  made  a  business,  they  lose  a  large  part  of  their 
charm ;  and  college  sports  cannot  approach  the  profes- 
sional standard  of  excellence  without  claiming  the  almost 
exclusive  attention  of  the  players,  and  becoming  too  severe, 
monotonous,  and  exacting  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyable. 
The  most  devoted  college  athletes  have  repeatedly  re- 
belled against  what  they  thought  too  strict  or  too  pro- 
longed training.  Moreover,  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
tends  to  make  the  number  of  persons  who  actually  take 
part  in  athletic  sports  very  small,  the  considerable  number 
of  tolerably  good  players  being  driven  from  the  field,  and 
reduced  to  the  unprofitable  position  of  mere  lookei-s-on. 

Many  people  take  it  for  granted  that  the  students  who 
are  conspicuous  in  athletic  sports  are  capable  of  nothing 
better,  and  stand  as  a  rule  at  the  bottom  of  the  College 
rank  lists.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Of  the  eighty- 
four  different  students  who  were  members  of  the  University 
crew,  base-ball  nine,  or  foot-ball  eleven  from  1873  to  1881, 
more  than  a  quarter  stood  above  the  middle  of  their  re- 
spective classes,  and  the  average  standing  of  the  whole 
number  was  represented  by  seventy-two  in  a  supposed 
class  of  one  hundred.  It  may  be  said,  moreover,  for  some 
of  the  very  lowest  scholars  among  the  athletes,  that  the 
perseverance,  resolution,  and  self-denial  necessary  to  suc- 
cess in  athletic  sports  turn  out  to  be  qualities  valuable  in 
business  and  other  active  occupations  of  after  life,  even 
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when  they  are  associated  with  lack  of  interest  in  scholarly 
pursuits  or  with  dulness  or  slowness  of  mind.  In  making 
this  investigation,  it  was  noticed  that  the  base-ball  players 
had  on  the  average  a  lower  rank  than  the  rest  (seventy- 
six  in  a  supposed  class  of  one  hundred),  the  probable 
explanation  being  that  the  base-ball  campaign  occurs  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  absorbing  much  time  at  the  period 
of  the  annual  examinations. 

In  the  recent  conferences  between  the  committee  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  students  and  graduates  interested  in  ath- 
letic sports,  and  in  the  general  discussion  of  the  subject 
throughout  the  University,  very  little  difference  of  opinion 
has  been  exhibited  as  to  what  is  desirable  in  *the  conduct 
of  these  sports.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  in- 
creased attention  given  to  physical  exercise  and  athletic 
sports  within  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  of  great  advantage  to  the  University ;  that  the 
average  physique  of  the  mass  of  students  has  been  sen- 
sibly improved,  the  discipline  of  the  College  been  made 
easier  and  more  effective,  the  work  of  many  zealous 
students  been  done  with  greater  safety,  and  the  ideal 
student  been  transformed  from  a  stooping,  weak,  and 
sickly  youth  into  one  well-formed,  robust,  and  healthy. 
It  is  also  agreed  that  athletic  competitions,  though  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  interest  in  the  gen- 
eral subject,  may  easily  run  into  excess,  and  on  that 
account  need  to  be  kept  within  discreet  limits ;  and  that 
the  whole  spirit  of  College  sports  and  contests  should  be 
that  of  amateurs  who  are  amusing  themselves,  and  not 
that  of  professional  players  who  are  earning  a  living,  and 
seeking  a  reputation  for  its  pecuniary  value. 

The  new  arrangement  for  the  conduct  of  morning 
prayers,  which  was  described  in  the  last  Report,  worked 
well  throughout  the  year  1881-82,  and  has  been  continued 
during  the  current  year.  The  order  of  the  service  is  as 
follows:     A  psalm  is  read  responsively  by  the  minister 
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and  the  congregation,  and  is  followed  by  singing  by  a 
choir  of  students ;  the  minister  then  reads  a  passage  from 
the  Bible,  and  oiSfers  a  prayer;  the  Lord's  prayer  is  then 
said  by  the  minister  and  the  congregation  together ;  next 
a  hymn  is  sung,  and  the  service  ends  with  a  benediction, 
the  choir  singing  the  Amen.  The  organ  is  played  while 
the  students  are  coming  in  and  going  out.  The  service 
begins  at  a  quarter  before  nine,  and  is  limited  in  duration 
to  about  twelve  minutes,  inasmuch  as  lectures  begin  at  nine 
o'clock.  Many  students  enter  heartily  into  the  service; 
the  choir  is  composed  partly  of  paid  members  and  partly  of 
volunteers ;  and  the  officiating  ministers  for  the  year  are 
the  ministers  who  happen  to  be  officially  connected  with 
the  University,  as  members  of  the  Corporation,  the  Board 
of  Overseers,  or  some  Faculty.  In  1881-82  these  ministers 
belonged  to  four  different  denominations ;  during  the  cur- 
rent year  they  represent  but  three ;  for  three  of  them  are 
Orthodox  Congregationalists,  two  are  Baptists,  and  three 
are  Unitarians.  The  service  is  impressive,  edifying,  and 
interesting,  and  he  who  can  attend  it  for  years  without 
sometimes  being  touched  by  it  and  moved  to  better  living, 
must  be  a  very  insensible  and  earth-bound  person.  Twice 
within  a  few  years  the  College  Faculty  has  represented  to 
the  Corporation  that  attendance  at  prayers  ought  in  their 
judgment  to  be  made  voluntary ;  but  the  Corporation  has 
declined  to  take  action  upon  the  subject  In  the  autumn 
of  1881  a  motion  made  in  the  Board  of  Overseers,  that  the 
statutes  ought  to  be  altered  so  that  attendance  at  prayers 
might  be  voluntary,  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

During  the  year  under  review,  the  Plummer  Professor* 
ship  being  vacant,  the  Sunday  morning  services  in  Ap- 
pleton  Chapel  were  conducted  by  ministers  of  different 
denominations,  who  were  selected  by  a  committee  of  the 
Academic  Council.  In  May  last  the  Corporation  directed 
that  the  Sunday  service  be  held  during  the  year  1882-83 
in  the  evening  instead  of  the  morning,  and  only  from  the 
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middle  of  October  till  the  spring  recess,  the  preachers 
being  selected  as  before  by  a  committee  of  the  Council. 
These  evening  services  are  open  to  the  public  as  well  as 
to  members  of  the  University.  The  changes  made  since 
September,  1881,  in  the  services  at  morning  prayers  and 
on  Sundays  having  rendered  the  music  a  more  important 
element  than  it  was  before,  the  Corporation  found  it  expe- 
dient to  appoint  an  organist  and  choir-master ;  and  they 
were  fortunate  in  securing  for  this  new  position  Mr. 
Warren  A.  Locke,  a  graduate  of  the  College,  a  skilful 
musician,  and  an  experienced  teacher. 

It  has  been  one  result  of  the  recent  changes  in  the 
conduct  of  the  College  chapel,  that  the  church,  which  was 
organized  in  1814,  upon  the  completion  of  the  chapel  in 
University  Hall,  as  a  distinct  religious  body  within  the 
University?  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  Corporation  have 
felt  for  several  years  that  there  were  serious  objections  to 
making  official  provision  in  Appleton  Chapel  for  a  relig- 
ious body  which  had  affiliations  with  only  one  sect,  and 
for  the  accommodation  on  Sundays  of  a  portion  bnly,  and 
that  a  diminishing  portion,  of  the  University  officers. 

Last  spring  the  College  Faculty  and  the  Academic. 
Conncil  agreed  that  the  distinction  which  had  been  main- 
tained since  1877  between  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  of  instruction  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the 
courses  in  the  same  general  subject,  like  Greek  or  physics, 
should  be  arranged  in  one  series,  so  that  all  the  instruction 
offered  by  the  University  in  each  subject  should  be  visible 
at  a  glance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the  distinction 
was  maintained,  the  courses  in  any  one  department  formed 
a  progressive  series;  graduates  were  constantly  taking 
courses  classed  as  undergraduate,  and  many  undergradu- 
ates were  admitted  to  courses  called  graduate.  (See  the 
Dean's  report,  pp.  67,  68.)  A  member  of  the  Junior  or 
Senior  class,  or  a  Harvard  bachelor  of  arts  or  science,  or  a 
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graduate  of  some  other  college  who  has  come  to  Cambridge 
to  pursue  his  studies,  may  be  prepared  for  the  higher 
courses  offered  in  one  department  of  study,  but  only  for 
the  lower  in  another.  That  a  course  of  instruction  is 
pursued  by  undergraduates  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  an 
inappropriate  study  for  a  Harvard  bachelor  who  obtained 
his  first  degree  upon  other  courses.  In  short,  the  taking 
of  the  bachelor's  degree,  which  used  to  mark  the  comple- 
tion of  a  liberal  education,  now  marks  only  a  favorite 
halting-place  where  ways  intersect  and  divide. 

To  encourage  graduates  of  this  college  and  of  other 
colleges  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  arts  and  sciences  at 
the  University,  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  determined 
last  summer,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  College  Faculty,  that 
a  few  of  the  scholarships  which  have  heretofore  been  used 
for  undergraduates  might  be  assigned  to  graduate  students, 
the  award  to  be  made  to  the  most  meritorious  among  those 
who  need  pecuniary  aid.  A  cautious  experiment  on  this 
subject  is  to  be  tried  during  the  current  year;  but  a 
method  of  opening  these  scholarships  safely  and  fairly  to 
graduates  of  other  colleges  remains  to  be  devised. 

The  Academic  Council  gave  much  attention  during  the 
year  1881-82  to  a  discussion  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  should  be  conferred.  For 
several  years  the  standing  rules  of  the  Corporation  and 
Overseers  had  provided  that  the  master's  degree  might  be 
obtained  by  one  year  of  liberal  study  after  taking  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  or  by  one  year  of  study  in 
theology,  law,  or  medicine,  after  taking  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity,  or  of  law,  or  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
that  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  should  carry  with 
it  that  of  master  of  arts.  All  the  professional  Faculties 
felt  some  objection  to  these  rules,  because  their  language 
implied  that  professional  studies  were  not  liberal,  and  they 
made  it  to  appear  that  the  master's  degree  was  superior  to 
the  professional  degrees;  but  the  Faculties  of  law  and 
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medicine  had  special  reasons  for  desiring  some  modifica- 
tion of  them.  From  the  time  when  the  three  years' 
course  for  the  degree  was  instituted  at  the  Law  School, 
the  provision  for  obtaining  the  master's  degree  in  law  by 
an  additional  year  of  study  became  inoperative,  and  the 
School  ceased  to  derive  any  benefit  from  it.  The  Medical 
School  established  in  1879-80  an  optional  fourth  year  of 
instruction,  but  continued  to  give  the  degree  at  the  end  of 
three  years'  study,  the  Faculty  hoping  that  the  best  stu- 
dents would  remain  in  the  School  four  years  before  taking 
the  degree,  although  they  could  get  it  in  three.  The  Har- 
vard bachelor  of  arts,  who  had  joined  the  Medical  School, 
could,  however,  get  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at 
the  end  of  his  third  year,  and  the  master's  degree  at  the 
end  of  his  fourth ;  and  he  naturally  preferred  to  get  two 
degrees  for  four  years  of  study,  rather  than  one  only. 
The  Harvard  bachelors  of  arts  being  generally  among 
the  best  students  in  the  School,  the  Faculty  saw  that  their 
example  would  be  influential  with  other  students  against 
waiting  imtil  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  to  take  the  M.D. 
In  other  words,  the  rules  about  the  master's  degree  were 
for  the  Medical  Faculty  an  actual  obstruction  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  plan  of  lengthening  the  course  of  study 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  The  professional 
Faculties  also  urged  that  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy was  really  a  professional  degree  for  teachers  and  men 
of  letters  or  science ;  and  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
making  that  degree  carry  with  it,  or  include,  the  master's 
degree,  which  did  riot  apply  equally  well  to  all  the  degrees 
commonly  called  professional. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Council,  the  Corporation 
and  Overseers  rescinded  the  standing  rule  which  provided 
for  giving  the  degree  for  an  additional  year  of  professional 
study  after  graduation  in  theology,  law,  or  medicine,  and 
amended  the  remaining  rule,  so  that  it  should  read:  — 
"  The  Academic  Council  will  recommend  for  the  degree 
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of  master  of  arts  candidates  otherwise  properly  qualified, 
who,  after  taking  the  bachelor's  degree,  shall  pursue  for 
at  least  one  year  at  the  University  a  course  of  liberal  study 
approved  by  the  Council,  and  shall  pass  with  high  credit 
an  examination  on  that  course.  The  Council  will  desig- 
nate from  time  to  time  those  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
Professional  and  Scientific  Schools  which  will  be  approved 
by  it  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.''  This  rule  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  assumption  that  some,  at  least,  of  the 
studies  pursued  in  the  Professional  and  Scientific  Schools 
are  liberal,  as  distinguished  from  technical  studies ;  but 
when  the  Council  undertook  in  June  last  to  designate 
those  professional  courses  of  instruction  which  it  would 
accept  as  liberal,  and  therefore  as  suitable  for  candidates 
for  the  master's  degree,  it  found  itself  upon  difficult 
ground ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  current  year  a  question 
of  construction  arose  in  the  Council  as  to  the  time  at  which 
under  the  new  rule  a  member  of  any  professional  school, 
already  a  bachelor  of  arts,  might  take  the  master's  degree 
on  professional  studies,  —  whether  at  the  end  of  any  year 
of  his  three  or  four  years*  course  in  the  School,  or  only  at 
the  end  of  that  course.  The  analogy  of  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  was  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the 
professional  degree  should  carry  with  it  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  and  that  the  two  degrees  should  be  simul- 
taneously conferred ;  but  the  analogy  was  far  from  perfect. 
The  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine  had  each  something  to 
gain  by  withholding  the  A.M.  until  it  could  go  with  the 
LL.B.  or  M.D. ;  but  some  members  of  these  Faculties 
doubted  the  justice  of  this  method.  A  new  debate  sprang 
up  which  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  an  issue ;  but  it  is 
already  plain  that  the  Council  will  recommend  the  govern- 
ing boards  to  modify  and  add  to  the  rule  which  they  made 
last  summer.  To  put  the  master's  degree  upon  a  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  footing,  and  to  make  it  significant  and 
useful,  is  well  worth  a  long  discussion;  for  the  degree 
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had  sunk  very  low  in  this  country  in  consequence  of  the 
common  practice  of  conferring  it,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
upon  all  bachelors  of  arts  who  paid  a  small  fee  for  it 
three  years  after  taking  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  ef- 
forts made  here  since  the  year  1872  to  place  the  degree 
upon  a  respectable  footing  have  been  successful  in  one 
important  respect,  but  have  failed  in  another.  The 
degree  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  good  evidence  that  the 
recipient  has  made  serious  attainments  in  addition  to  those 
for  which  he  received  the  bachelor's  degree ;  but  the  num- 
her  of  recipients  has  been  altogether  too  small.  That 
the  degree  may  command  respect  and  be  sought  for  in 
the  future,  it  ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of,  and  be  held 
by,  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  the  highly  educated 
men  in  the  community.  This  desirable  result  cannot  be 
obtained  under  rules  which  prevent  the  best  class  of  pro- 
fessional students  from  winning  the  degree. 

The  following  table  exhibits  in  per  cents  the  occupa- 
tions, or  professional  destinations,  of  twelve  hundred  and 
twenty-six  recent  graduates,  the  survivors  of  ten  classes 
(1867-1876),  as  stated  in  the  class  reports  issued  (with 
one  exception)  three  years  after  the  year  of  graduation. 

Unknown  & 
Law.    MecUeint.    Theology.    Sdentifio.    Teaching.    Basinesi.    BUscelUneooi. 

Percent.  36        10  5  6  9  21  13 

The  reports  are  not  supposed  to  be  perfectly  accurate, 
and  ten  years  after  graduation  the  distribution  of  the  sur- 
vivors among  the  diflFerent  occupations  will  not  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  that  it  is  only  three  years  after  graduation ; 
but  still  the  figures  clearly  prove  that  more  than  half  of 
the  graduates  of  the  College  go  into  law,  medicine,  theol- 
ogy, and  the  various  scientific  callings.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, moreover,  that  the  portion  of  each  class  which 
enters  the  learned  and  scientific  professions  undoubtedly 
embraces  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  men  in  the 
class  who  possess  decided  intellectual  force. 
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For  several  years  past  there  have  been  fire-works,  bon- 
fires, and  a  great  deal  of  noise  in  the  College  yard  on  the 
night  of  Commencement,  the  most  active  participants  in 
the  disturbances  being  generally  young  men  who  had 
received  their  degrees  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day. 
There  has  been  nothing  malicious  or  vicious  about  these 
disorders,  except  that  a  few  of  the  participants  have  usu- 
ally been  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
drink.  Very  little  injury  has  thus  far  been  done  to  prop- 
erty, and  the  accidents  to  persons  have  been,  with  one 
exception,  but  trifling.  Nevertheless  the  disturbance  is  a 
nuisance  to  the  neighborhood,  a  source  of  appreciable 
danger  to  property  and  peiisons,  and  a  periodical  occasion 
of  injurious  comment  and  criticism,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  prevented.  The  good  sense  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  class  just  graduated  does  not  prove  effectual  to 
control  the  unthinking  turbulence  of  a  small  minority, 
and  since  the  principal  actors  are  bachelors  of  arts,  the 
ordinary  methods  of  College  discipline  as  administered  by 
the  Faculty  are  inapplicable.  Preferring  academic  meth- 
ods to  any  others,  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  have 
agreed  that  they  hold  themselves  at  liberty  to  revoke  the 
degree  of  any  person  who  participates  in  these  disorders, 
provided  that  his  degree  has  just  been  conferred.  It  may 
be  expected  that  this  power  will  be  exercised  only  in  very 
plain  cases,  and  rather  by  way  of  suspension  than  of  per- 
manent revocation. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Divinity  Faculty,  the  Corporation 
and  Overseers  adopted  in  June  last  new  rules  on  the  ad- 
mission of  students  to  the  Divinity  School.  Hereafter 
only  bachelors  of  arts,  or  persons  who  have  received  an 
equivalent  education,  are  to  be  admitted  as  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  no  person  who  is 
not  a  bachelor  of  arts  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  special  stu- 
dent, unless  he  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  some  of 
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the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  in  the  Greek  of  the 
Gospels.  The  twofold  object  of  these  changes  is  to  make 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  inaccessible  except  to 
men  of  thorough  training ;  and  to  exclude  altogether  from 
the  School  young  men  who  lack  the  preliminary  education 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  its  teachings,  and 
keep  up  with  its  classes.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this 
regulation  in  regard  to  special  students  is  inconsistent  with 
the  general  tendency  in  other  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  open  instruction  to  all  comers ;  but  the  Divinity 
School  requires  some  special  protection,  because  it  pe- 
culiarly needs  a  reasonable  degree  of  homogeneousness  in 
its  small  classes,  and  because  it  is  liable  to  be  seriously 
discredited  by  the  crude  public  performances  of  incompe- 
tent young  preachers,  who  can  say  with  truth  that  they 
are  connected  with  the  School,  although  it  has  no  real  re- 
sponsibility for  their  quality.  The  tuition  fee  of  the  School 
is  too  low  (fifty  dollars  a  year)  to  aflFord  any  protection 
against  the  entrance  of  unsuitable  persons;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  total  receipts  from  fees  are  so  small 
($1483.35  in  1881-82)  that  the  School  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  such  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  students  as 
the  new  regulations  are  likely  to  cause. 

The  Hollis  Professorship  of  Divinity  was  last  filled  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  who  resigned  the  chair  in  1840, 
after  a  service  of  thirty-five  years.  In  1842  the  Corpora- 
tion separated  the  little  fund  of  this  professorship  from 
the  consolidated  fund  called  "Appropriations  for  Pro- 
fessors," in  which  it  had  been  long  merged,  and  gave  it  a 
separate  place  in  the  published  accounts  with  a  value  of 
13998.90.  In  1844  they  began  to  accumula.te  the  fund, 
and  until  September  1,  1882,  made  no  use  of  it.  In  this 
period  of  thirty-eight  years  it  doubled  three  times,  so  that 
it  now  amounts  to  $34,441.96.  When  Edward  Wiggles- 
worth  was  chosen  in  1721  first  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity, 
he  became  the  first  and  the  only  professor  in  Harvard  Col- 
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lege,  and  the  statutes  of  the  professorship  assigned  to  him 
a  vast  range  of  instruction,  including  positive  and  contro- 
versial divinity,  ecclesiastical  history,  Jewish  antiquities, 
cases  of  conscience,  and  critical  exposition  of  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  But  when  in  1882,  after  this 
ancient  chair  had  been  vacant  forty-two  years,  the  Cor- 
poration again  determined  to  fill  it,  they  found  that  the  field 
originally  assigned  to  the  Hollis  Professor  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  divided  among  five  professors  of  the  University, 
and  that  in  the  general  progress  of  knowledge  no  scholar 
could  be  expected  to  deal  thoroughly  with  more  than  a 
small  portion  of  such  a  field.  They  therefore  elected  to 
the  chair  Mr.  David  Gordon  Lyon,  Ph.D.,  a  student  of  the 
Semitic  languages  and  Assyriology,  with  the  general  pur- 
pose of  reinforcing  the  instruction  in  Semitic  languages, 
Old  Testament  criticism,  and  Jewish  history,  and  so  of 
strengthening  the  whole  department  of  divinity  or  the- 
ology. After  due  investigation  and  deliberation,  the 
Board  of  Overseers  accepted  these  views,  and  consented 
to  this  election ;  and  Dr.  Lyon  entered  upon  his  duties  at 
the  beginning  of  the  current  year. 

Thomas  Hollis,  of  London,  the  founder  of  the  professor- 
ship, was  a  Baptist,  and  in  agreeing  with  the  New  Eng- 
land Congregationalists  of  1721  upon  the  statutes  of  his 
professorship,  he  tried  to  prevent  them  from  insisting  on 
tests  of  orthodoxy  which  would  have  excluded  Baptists 
from  his  chair.  One  hundred  and  sixty-one  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  professorship,  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  communion  is  at  last  elected  to  it. 

The  first  election  of  a  Winn  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  a  professorship  endowed  in  1877,  took  place 
in  January,  1882,  when  Ephraim  Emerton,  Ph.D.,  was 
elected  to  the  chair.  Dr  Emerton  has  had  a  thorough 
training  in  the  study  of  history  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  as  an  instructor  in  history  for  some  years  past  in  the 
College  proper,  he  has  acquired  vc^luable  experience  in 
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teaching  the  subject.  He  is  a  layman,  and  brings  to  the 
study  and  teaching  of  church  history  the  methods  used  in 
investigating  and  expounding  the  development  of  other 
great  institutions  and  bodies  of  doctrine. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.D.,  gave  a  course  of 
twelve  lectures  before  the  School  last  spring  on  theology 
from  an  evangelical  standpoint,  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Faculty  to  supplement  the  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  systematic  theology  by  a  similar  course  of  additional 
lectures  every  year. 

There  are  now  six  full  professors  in  the  Divinity  Faculty 
against  three  twelve  years  ago.  Within  the  same  period 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  has  been  instituted, 
annual  examinations  in  all  the  studies  of  the  School  have 
been  established,  the  requisitions  for  admission  have  been 
raised,  the  administration  of  the  beneficiary  funds  has  been 
placed,  as  in  other  departments  of  the  University,  upon 
the  basis  of  scholarship  and  promise  as  well  as  need,  and 
the  general  spirit  of  the  instruction  given  has  become  to  a 
high  degree  scientific  and  impartial.  In  the  mean  time  the 
bonds  of  denominationalism  have  been  growing  visibly 
weaker  throughout  the  Protestant  world,  and  it  no  longer 
seems  impossible  that  young  men  should  study  theology, 
as  they  do  metaphysics,  political  economy,  or  zoology, 
without  having  committed  themselves  in  advance  to  any 
theory,  creed,  or  set  of  opinions  on  controverted  points. 
Until  that  happy  day  comes,  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  clerical  profession  can  recover  from  the  depressed  con- 
dition into  which  it  has  fallen.  The  present  dearth  of  able 
ministers,  which  is  acknowledged  in  all  Protestant  denomi- 
nations, will  probably  continue  so  long  as  young  man  of 
mdependent  spirit  and  mental  virility  are  repelled  from 
the  profession  at  the  very  threshold,  as  they  now  are.  A 
partial  remedy  for  this  evil  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
conduct  of  theological  education  at  universities,  or  other 
centres  of  diversified  intellectual  activity,  instead  of  in 
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isolated  denominational  seminaries,  and  with  the  same 
academic  freedom  for  teacher  and  pupil  which  is  allowed 
in  other  great  departments  of  study. 

There  were  four  important  events  in  the  Law  School  in 
the  year  1881-82.  The  construction  of  an  elegant  and 
spacious  building  for  the  School  was  begun ;  a  new  pro- 
fessorship was  endowed  with  the  sum  of  $90,000  by  an 
anonym6us  benefactor;  to  this  professorship  Mr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  was  chosen ;  and  finally  a  book 
fund  was  raised  by  subscription  to  the  amount  of  $47,000, 
of  which  $25,230  had  been  paid  on  Sept.  1,  1882.  The 
new  building  will  be  ready  for  occupation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  academic  year,  and  will  certainly  facilitate  very 
much  the  work  of  the  School,  and  add  greatly  to  the  com- 
fort of  its  members.  These  additions  to  the  endowment  of 
the  School  increase  its  stability  and  independence,  and 
indicate,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  legal  profession  and 
the  community  are  beginning  to  perceive  the  importance 
of  endowing  professional  as  well  as  college  education. 
The  accession  of  Professor  Holmes  to  the  Faculty  proved 
to  be  but  a  short-lived  advantage ;  for,  after  an  auspicious 
service  of  only  three  months,  he  accepted  the  honorable 
position  of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  tables  given  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  (pp.  84,  85) 
indicate  that  the  School  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
restrictive  effects  of  the  admission  examination  imposed  in 
1877-78,  and  of  the  establishment  of  the  three  years' 
course  for  the  degree  in  the  same  year.  The  first  table 
also  indicates  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  School  has 
been  affected  from  year  to  year,  not  by  the  appointment  or 
withdrawal  of  this  or  that  professor,  but  by  the  progressive 
changes  in  the  regulations  of  the  School  concerning  admis- 
sion, residence,  and  graduation,  and  to  some  extent  by  the 
changes  of  legislation,  or  of  rules  of  court,  in  various 
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States  of  the  Union  concerning  admission  to  the  har. 
The  School  represents  a  system  or  method  of  teaching 
law,  a  system  which,  instead  of  relying  on  the  passive 
receptivity  of  the  student,  implants  in  him  the  spirit  of 
investigation,  teaches  him  how  to  investigate  thoroughly, 
and  cultivates  to  the  utmost  his  power  of  independent 
thinking.  It  is  a  system  which  demands  the  whole  time 
and  strength  of  an  intelligent  student  for  three  years ;  but 
in  return  it  promises  to  send  him  out  into  his  profession 
with  a  mental  equipment  which  will  enable  him,  if  he 
possess  the  right  mental  and  moral  fibre,  to  distinguish 
himself  at  once  from  the  mass  of  untrained  youth  wTio 
annually  enter  the  profession  only  to  encumber  its  lower 
ranks.  The  teachers  who  administer  this  system  must  be 
men  who  possess  large  and  systematic  knowledge  of  law, 
sound  judgment,  enthusiasm,  and  the  power  of  clear  ex- 
position ;  but  they  need  not  have  been  eminent  at  the  bar 
or  on  the  bench.  It  has  but  seldom  happened  that  the 
same  man  achieved  eminence  both  in  practice  and  as  a 
teacher.  In  short,  the  teaching  of  law  is  a  difficult  and 
honorable  profession  in  itself,  and  cannot  often  be  com- 
bined with,  or  late  in  life  taken  up  in  exchange  for,  the 
practice  of  law,  another  absorbing  profession  which  ap- 
peals to  different  motives,  develops  different  qualities,  and 
holds  oub  different  rewards.  Thus  far  the  Law  School  has 
taken  its  professors,  with  one  exception,  from  the  ranks  of 
the  active  profession ;  but  in  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
obtaining  and  retaining  suitable  professors  of  that  sort  it 
is  a  satisfaction  to  remember  that  there  is  another  approved 
method  of  procuring  law  professors,  —  the  method  which 
the  great  law  schools  of  continental  Europe  have  long 
followed,  and  which  has  produced  not  only  great  teachers 
but  great  jurists.  Those  schools  have  selected  young  men 
of  mark,  who  have  shown  a  genius  for  law  and  a  desire 
for  the  life  of  a  teacher  and  student,  and,  having  carefully 
tested   on   probationary  appointments   their  capacity  for 
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teaching)  made  them  professors  at  an  age  so  early  that 
the  whole  vigor  of  their  youth  and  prime  could  be  thrown 
into  teaching  and  authorship.  The  Law  School  has  tried 
this  method  once  with  conspicuous  success,  and  it  may 
be  obliged  to  try  the  method  again  —  without,  however, 
adopting  it  as  a  policy. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1881,  a  letter  was  received 
by  the  President  and  Fellows  from  Marie  E.  Zakrzewska 
M.D.,  and  nine  other  female  physicians  (see  Appendix  I.), 
asking  if  the  President  and  Fellows  would  accept  the  sum 
of*  $50,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  medical 
education  for  women  as  would  entitle  them  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine,  the  sum  with  its  accumulations  to 
be  applied  to  this  purpose  within  ten  years,  or  returned 
to  the  donors.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Corporation  on  the 
31st  of  October,  the  following  action  was  taken,  in  view 
of  the  considerable  change  in  the  membership  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers  since  May,  1879,  when  the  subject  of 
the  admission  of  women  to  the  Medical  School  was  last 
discussed  in  that  Board:  "Whereas  the  President  and 
Fellows  have  been  asked  if  they  would  accept  a  fund,  the 
income  of  which  shall  be  ultimately  used  for  the  medical 
education  of  women :  Voted,  to  consult  the  Board  of 
Overseers  anew  upon  the  expediency  of  the  University's 
undertaking  that  function."  This  vote  was  received  by 
the  Overseers  at  a  meeting  held  November  17,  1881,  and 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  five  members,  which  at  the 
stated  meeting  of  January  11,  1882,  presented  ia  majority 
and  a  minority  report.  The  majority  report,  signed  by 
three  members,  recommended  the  Overseers  not  to  advise 
the  acceptance  of  such  a  fund ;  the  minority  report,  signed 
by  two  members,  recommended  the  Overseers  to  advise  its 
acceptance.  The  Board  adopted  the  minority  report,  and 
voted,  —  "  To  recommend  the  acceptance  by  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  ulti- 
mately used  for  the  medical  education  of  women."     (Ayes 
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11,  noes  6).  This  vote  of  the  Overseers  was  received  by 
the  Corporation  at  their  meeting  on  January  23 ;  but  no 
action  was  taken  upon  the  subject,  because  of  private 
information  that  members  of  the  minority  in  the  Board  of 
Overseers  desired  to  have  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
matter  again  before  the  Board,  and  had  hopes  of  reversing 
in  a  larger  meeting  the  recommendation  made  on  Jan- 
nary  11.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Overseers  on  the 
2d  of  February,  a  member  of  the  minority  of  January  1 1 
moved  "  that  the  Corporation  be  respectfully  requested, 
before  taking  any  action  under  the  vote  of  this  Board,  *  to 
recommend  the  acceptance  by  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  ultimately  used 
for  the  medical  education  of  women,'  to  consult  this 
Board  in  relation  to  such  action/'  This  motion  was  laid 
upon  the  table.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Overseers  on 
the  4th  of  March  (the  next  meeting  but  one)  the  above 
motion  having  been  taken  from  the  table,  the  member  who 
originally  made  it  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Board  to 
modify  it  so  that  it  should  read,  ^'  That  the  President  and 
Fellows  be  requested  not  to  appropriate  any  money  re- 
ceived for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  medical  education  to 
women  without  taking  the  advice  of  this  Board,"  and  then 
procured  the  postponement  of  the  consideration  of  this 
modified  motion  until  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  on 
the  18th.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (March  4)  the 
Medical  Faculty  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  *'  to 
consider  and  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Faculty 
in  one  week  upon  the  subject  of  the  medical  education  of 
women  and  its  relation  to  this  Faculty."  This  Committee 
unanimously  recommended,  at  the  adjourned  meeting  on 
March  11,  that  the  Faculty  pass  the  following  preamble 
and  vote :  — 

"  Whereas  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Harvard  University 
has  learned  that  the  President  and  Fellows  and  the  Board 

of  Ovei*seers  of  that  Institution  are  considering  the  expe- 
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diency  of  receiving  money  for  the  medical  education  of 
women,  and  ^f  granting  a  medical  degree  to  women: 
Voted,  that  this  Faculty  protests  against  any  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Corporation  which  shall  tend  to  provide  for 
the  medical  education  of  women  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University,  without  the  advice  and  full  concurrence 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School." 

The  preamble  and  vote  were  adopted  by  the  Faculty 
(ayes  14,  noes  5,  absent  2),  and  forwarded  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Board  of  Overseers.  The  Corporation  received 
this  communication  at  their  stated  meeting  of  March  13, 
and  laid  it  upon  the  table.  The  Overseers  received  it  at 
their  meeting  previously  appointed  for  the  18th.  On  that 
day  the  motion  which  was  laid  on  the  table  at  the  meeting 
of  March  4  was  taken  up,  again  modified  by  its  mover 
with  the  consent  of  the  Board,  so  that  it  was  made  to  read, 
^^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  it  is  not  advisable  for 
the  University  now  to  give  any  assurance,  or  hold  out  any 
encouragement,  that  it  will  undertake  the  medical  educa- 
tion of  women  by  Harvard  College  in  its  Medical  School," 
and  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  with  instructions  to 
confer  with  the  Medical  Faculty  on  the  subject  of  their 
protest  just  received.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  also 
voted, "  That  the  Corporation  be  requested  to  take  no  action 
on  the  letter  of  Dr.  Zakrzewska  and  others,  inquiring 
whether  the  College  will  accept  the  sum  of  $50,000  for 
the  medical  education  of  women  upon  certain  conditions, 
before  receiving  a  further  communication  from  this 
Board." 

The  last  vote  was  received  by  the  Corporation  at  their 
stated  meeting  of  March  27.  On  the  25th  of  March  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Medical  Faculty  was  held  to  con- 
sider, and  act  upon,  a  communication  from  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  of  the  Overseers  proposing  a  conference 
with  the  Faculty.  The  meeting  consisted  of  seventeen 
members,  five  members^  including  the  President  and  Dean, 
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being  absent.     The  following  preamble  and  votes  were 
adopted :  — 

**  Whereas  the  Medical  Faculty  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows,  and  the  Board  of  Overseers  are  now 
cognizant  of  their  desire  for  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
before  these  bodies  in  matters  relating  to  medical  educa* 
tion  in  the  University :  therefore 

"  Voted,  that  the  Medical  Faculty  hereby  withdraws  its 
protest  to  the  President  and  Fellows,  dated  March  11, 
1882,  and  communicated  to  the  President  and  Fellows  and 
to  the  Board  of  Overseers.     (Unanimously.) 

"  Voted,  that  this  Faculty  hereby  respectfully  represents 
to  the  President  and  Fellows  its  conviction  that  the  in- 
terests of  medical  education  would  be  advanced,  and  the 
harmonious  action  of  the  University  better  secured  than 
now,  if  the  Faculty  were  officially  assured  by  the  President 
and  Fellows  that  they  deem  it  inexpedient  to  legislate  in 
matters  relating  to  medical  education  in  the  University 
without  first  offering  to  the  Medical  Faculty  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  its  views.     (Unanimously.) 

"  Voted,  that  if  the  President  and  Fellows  have  a  desire 
to  be  informed  of  the  present  views  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
upon  the  question  of  female  medical  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity, the  latter  would  respfectfuUy  state  that  in  their 
opinion  it  is  not  advisable  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
should  open  a  course  of  medical  study  to  women  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University."  (Ayes  16,  noes  1.  Two 
members  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  desired  to  have  it 
recorded  that  they  did  so  on  the  ground  that  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  majority  of  the  Faculty  was  necessary 
to  success,  and  could  not  be  secured.) 

The  meeting  also  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  committee  of  the  Overseers.  The  two  committees 
having  subsequently  had  a  conference,  another  special 
meeting  of  the  Faculty  was  held  on  the  8th  of  April  to 
consider  what  answer  should  be  given  to  a  request  from 
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the  committee  of  the  Overseers  for  the  reasons  which  led 
the  Faculty  to  think  it  inadvisable  that  the  University 
should  provide  a  course  of  medical  study  for  women. 
The  Faculty  adopted  a  reply  (see  Appendix  11. ),  the 
substance  of  which  is  contained  in  the  following  votes: 
"  Voted,  that  the  fact  tfiat  the  Medical  Faculty  is  strongly 
adverse  to  undertaking  female  medical  education  would 
be,  in  their  belief,  of  itself  fatal  to  the  success  of  an 
attempt  in  that  direction."  "  Voted,  that  female  medical 
education  cannot  be  undertaken  in  the  Medical  School 
without  a  serious  risk  of  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the 
medical  education  now  given  to  men.*' 

At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Corporation  on  April  10, 
the  preamble  and  votes  passed  March  25  by  the  Medical 
Faculty  were  received,  and  in  response  to  the  representa- 
tion contained  in  the  second  vote,  the  Corporation  recorded 
the  following  resolution  :  "  Voted,  that  the  President  and 
Fellows  deem  it  inexpedient  to  legislate  in  matters  relating 
to  medical  education  in  the  University  without  first  offer- 
ing to  the  Medical  Faculty  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
its  views."  A  standing  committee  of  two  members  of  the 
Board  was  also  appointed,  with  which  the  Medical  Faculty 
might  confer  on  any  matters  relating  to  medical  education 
in  the  University.  At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  on  April  12,  a  communication  from  the  Medical 
Faculty,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  above  preamble  and  votes 
which  the  Faculty  had  adopted  on  the  25th  of  March,  was 
received  and  laid  upon  the  table.  The  committee  appoint- 
ed to  confer  with  the  Medical  Faculty,  to  which  was  also 
referred  the  motion  made  at  the  meeting  of  March  18, 
on  the  subject  of  undertaking  the  medical  education  of 
women,  reported  that  they  did  not  "deem  it  necessary 
to  make  any  recommendation  either  for  or  against  this 
motion,"  and  simply  returned  it  to  the  Overseers  for  their 
action.  The  motion  having  been  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  "  now,"  it  was  adopted  as  follows :  — 
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**  Voted,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  it  is  not  ad- 
visalje  for  the  University  to  give  any  assurance,  or  hold 
out  any  encouragement,  that  it  will  undertake  the  medical 
education  of  women  by  Harvard  College  in  its  Medical 
School."  (Ayes :  the  Treasurer  of  the  University,  and 
Messrs.  Endicott,  Paine,  Saltonstall,  Salisbury,  Amory, 
Russell,  Smith,  Hodges,  Parker,  R.  M.  Morse,  Lyman,  and 
Lawrence,  — 13.  Noes : .  the  President  of  the  University, 
and  Messrs.  Brooks,  Storey,  Peabody,  McKenzie,  J.  T. 
Morse,  Clarke,  Seaver,  Sargent,  Wyman,  Kidder,  Hale, — 
12.  Absent:  Messrs.  Cabot,  Holmes,  Fiske,  Lowell,  Lee, 
Hoar.  In  the  chair,  Mr.  Codman.)  At  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  on  April  27,  the  further  consideration  of 
the  communication  from  the  Medical  Faculty,  which  was 
laid  upon  the  table  on  April  12,  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned. The  vote  passed  by  the  Board  of  Overseers  on 
April  12,  having  been  communicated  to  the  Corporation 
on  the  24th,  the  Corporation  immediately  took  the  follow- 
ing action:  "Upon  the  question  of  accepting  the  pro- 
posal contained  in  the  communication  received  by  this 
Board  on  September  26, 1881,  from  Marie  E.  Zakrzewska, 
M.D.,  and  others,  in  relation  to  the  medical  education  of 
women  in  Harvard  University,  Voted,  that  while  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  recognize  the 
importance  of  thorough  medical  education  for  women,  they 
do  not  find  themselves  able  to  accept  the  proposal  contained 
in  the  communication  above  referred  to." 

Throughout  this  discussion  the  supporters  of  the  policy 
of  providing  at  the  University  for  the  education  of  women 
in  medicine  were  placed  at  serious  disadvantage,  because 
the  sum  of  money  mentioned  was,  in  the  first  place,  inade- 
quate, and  secondly,  not  ready  in  hand,  but  only  to  be 
raised  in  case  the  President  and  Fellows  consented  to  re- 
ceive it.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  one  reason,  not  of  a 
permanent  character,  had  some  influence  in  determining 
the  attitude  of  the  Medical  Faculty  during  both  the  dis- 
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cussions  of  this  difficult  subject  which  have  recently  taken 
place,  — the  first  in  1879,  and  the  last  in  1882.  The 
Faculty  felt  that  it  had  on  its  hands  new  undertakings 
enough,  which  were  of  uncertain  issue  as  regards  the 
future  income  of  the  School,  and  were  sure  to  be  costly 
during  the  years  of  experiment  and  transition.  Thus, 
in  1879,  the  fact  that  they  were  engaged  in  radically 
changing  the  plan  of  study  in  the  School  was  urged  by 
them  as  a  reason  for  not  entering  upon  the  experiment  of 
admitting  female  students.  Again,  in  April,  1882,  the 
effort  which  the  Faculty  has  been  making  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1880-81  to  establish  a  fourth  year  of 
study  in  the  School  was  still  in  its  first  difficult  stages,  and 
the  Faculty  was  beginning  to  see  that  the  occupation  of  the 
new  building,  which  then  gave  promise  of  completion  within 
a  few  months,  was  sure  to  occasion  many  new  expenditures, 
'  as  well  as  to  give  the  School  many  new  facilities. 

The  last  table  in  the  Dean's  report  (p.  93)  brings  out 
the  fact  that  ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  1882 
had  been  in  the  School  six  terms,  or  three  years ;  and  that 
only  one  graduate  had  been  in  the  School  less  than  two 
years.  On  going  back  ten  years,  these  figures  are  found 
to  be  almost  reversed.  Of  fifty-six  graduates  in  1872, 
only  three  had  been  three  years  in  the  School,  and  only 
eight  more  had  been  two  years  in  attendance ;  while  eighty 
per  cent  had  been  connected  with  the  School  only  three 
terms  or  less.  These  figures  demonstrate  that  ten  years 
have  wrought  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  consti- 
tution and  discipline  of  the  School,  and  in  the  quality  of 
the  education  to  which  its  diploma  testifies. 

It  is  the  endeavor  of  the  Faculty  to  make  the  optional 
fourth  year  of  study  so  interesting  and  profitable  that  the 
better  class  of  students  will  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
forego  it;  but  since  no  class,  which  has  had  adequate 
notice  of  the  establishment  of  the  fourth  year's  course, 
can  enter  upon  that  course  until  September,  1883,  it  is 
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still  impossible  to  foresee  how  soon  this  additional  effort 
to  improve  medical  education  will  succeed.  The  Dean  has 
twice  pointed  out  in  his  annual  reports  that  the  Trustees 
of  the  Hospitals  might  greatly  promote  the  prompt  success 
of  this  much-needed  improvement  by  indicating  a  prefer* 
ence,  in  selecting  house-officers  or  assistants,  for  young 
men  who  have  given  four  years  to  medical  study  over 
those  whose  systematic  instruction  has  terminated  in  three. 

Since  September  1,  1878,  the  Dental  School  has  re- 
duced its  debt  by  $2076.47,  maintained  its  standard  for 
the  degree,  and  gained  somewhat  in  the  number  of  its 
students.  It  is  still  burdened  with  a  debt  of  $14,488.37, 
and  for  four  years  past  it  has  paid  no  salaries  to  its  pro- 
fessors. It  has  never  paid  its  clinical  instructors  anything, 
and  in  its  best  years  it  only  paid  the  professors  a  few 
hundred  dollars.  The  subscription  for  the  benefit  of  the 
School  which  was  started  in  the  summer  of  1881,  pro- 
duced f515  up  to  September  1,  1882,  all  but  one  of  the 
subscribers  being  dentists,  and  thirteen  being  subscribers 
of  |20  a  year  for  five  years.  The  School  has  given  every 
evidence  that  it  deserves  to  be  placed  upon  a  better  pecu- 
niary footing.  Its  standard  for  graduation  is  high,  its 
course  of  study  longer  and  more  thorough  than  that  of  any 
other  American  Dental  School,  and  its  facilities  excellent 
for  giving  its  students  practice  in  operating  ;  its  graduates 
are  attached  to  it,  have  faith  in  it,  and  are  ready  to  give 
both  time  and  money,  according  to  their  means,  for  its 
maintenance.  Moreover  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
graduates  of  the  School  during  the  past  thirteen  years  (the 
first  class  graduated  in  1869)  have  already  become  success- 
ful practitioners,  and  influential  members  of  the  profession. 
Among  the  Boston  dentists  of  largest  income  are  already 
included  several  of  the  graduates  of  this  young  School. 
Indeed,  the  School  is  chiefly  recruited  from  year  to  year 
by  the  zeal  of  its  graduates,  and  the  stimulating  example  of 
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their  success.  They  have  themselves  started  a  subscription 
for  the  endowment  of  the  School,  and  have  every  right  to 
urge  it  upon  the  attention  of  liberal  persons  who  recognize 
the  fact  that  skilful  dentistry  has  been  of  great  service  to 
them  or  to  their  children,  and  who  perceive  that  the  dental 
profession  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  an  indispensable 
agency  for  preventing  pain,  maintaining  the  power  to 
enjoy  food,  preserving  beauty  and  strength,  and  putting  off 
old  age.    An  endowment  of  at  least  $30,000  is  needed. 

The  Scientific  School,  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  the 
Bussey  Institution,  including  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  call 
for  but  brief  remarks.  The  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School  directs  attention  (p.  95)  to  the  explanation  of 
the  diminution  in  the  number  of  special  students  in  1881- 
82,  namely  the  freer  opening  of  the  College  to  special 
students.  This  cause  is  likely  to  continue  to  produce  this 
effect.  The  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  was  in 
Europe  during  the  year,  and  took  occasion  to  study  there 
the  methods  employed  in  gardens  belonging  to  Universities. 
By  the  generosity  of  two  members  of  the  Overseers'  Com- 
mittee on  the  Garden,  he  was  enabled  to  buy  a  considera- 
ble collection  of  apparatus  and  instruments  for  botanical 
research.  During  the  year  f  2000  were  added  to  the 
Garden  Fund ;  but  this  fund  is  still  inadequate,  and  per- 
sons  who  desire  to  promote  the  study  of  botany,  pure  or 
applied,  or  to  strengthen  the  public  taste  for  the  various 
forms  of  floriculture  and  arboriculture,  have  here  the  best 
possible  opportunity  to  give  money  in  furtherance  of  these 
objects. 

The  net  income  of  the  Bussey  Trust  Fund  was  larger 
by  12267.08  than  it  was  in  1880-81,  and  a  further  im- 
provement of  moderate  amount  may  be  looked  for,  as  soon 
as  certain  heavy  expenditures  for  repairs  upon  the  stores 
have  been  completed.  The  number  of  students  at  the 
Bussey  Institution  remained  small,  but  the  regular  instruc- 
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tion  was  maintained,  and  the  buildings  were  kept  in  good 
repair.  Professors  Slade  and  Storer  received  a  little  over 
one  fifth  of  their  proper  salaries.  The  Director  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  has  been  husbanding  his  resources  for 
several  years  past ;  so  that  he  will  have  at  his  disposal  for 
immediate  expenditure  at  least  $10,000,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary income  of  the  Arnold  Fund,  whenever  the  long- 
pending  negotiations  with  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  use 
of  the  Arboretum  as  part  of  the  City's  system  of  parks  are 
brought  to  an  issi^e,  and  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plants  in  a  permanent  arrangement  can  properly 
be  begun.  The  report  of  the  Director  (p,  122)  shows  that 
the  energy,  which  he  has  been  prevented  from  putting 
forth  in  the  Arboretum  proper,  has  only  been  diverted  into 
other  productive  fields. 

A  report  from  the  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
is  for  the  first  time  appended  to  this  Report  (p.  106).  The 
Director's  statement  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  activity 
which  pervades  the  University  Laboratory,  not  only  as  a 
place  where  elementary  and  advanced  chemistry  are  taught 
to  a  large  number  of  students,  but  also  as  a  place  of  re- 
search, where  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  constantly 
extended  by  the  diligent  labors  of  professors,  assistants 
and  students.  The  report  of  the  Director  is  commended 
to  the  attention  of  any  friends  of  the  University  who  may 
have  imagined  that  the  scientific  activity  and  productive- 
ness of  the  chemical  department  had  diminished,  or  was 
in  danger  of  being  elsewhere  surpassed.  It  is  proposed 
to  embody  in  this  annual  Report  a  similar  statement  of  the 
work  done  each  year  in  the  department  of  physics,  as  soon 
as  this  department  shall  have  been  concentrated  in  the 
new  Laboratory.  Indeed  it  is  desirable  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Report  should  contain  concise  descriptions  of  the 
work  done  each  vear  in  all  the  scientific  establishments  of 
the  University.     The  Botanic  Garden,  Museum  of  Com- 
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parative  Zoology,  Chemical  Laboratory,  Observatory  and 
Arnold  Arboretum  being  already  represented  in  the  Re- 
port, no  large  additions  would  be  needed'  to  make  the 
representation  complete. 

The  Library  was  crippled  during  the  year  1881-82  by 
a  reduction  in  its  staff.  Whenever  the  expenses  of  the 
College  threaten  to  exceed  its  receipts,  the  Corporation 
turns  to  the  Library  as  the  best  place  in  which  to  reduce 
expenses,  because  Library  work  can  be  postponed  while 
teaching  cannot  The  administration  and  service  of  the 
Library  cost  about  $20,000  a  year,  and  since  they  are  not 
endowed,  their  annual  cost  falls  practically  upon  the 
College  tuition-fees  and  the  unrestricted  funds.  The  book 
funds  produce  nearly  $12,000  a  year;  and  to  order  judi- 
ciously, collate,  catalogue  and  place  on  shelves  $12,000 
worth  of  books,  besides  cataloguing,  acknowledging,  and 
assigning  to  their  proper  places  all  the  maps,  books,  pamph- 
lets, and  prints  annually  given  to  the  Library,  requires  a 
large  amount  of  skilled  labor.  There  are  thousands  of 
books  in  the  Library  which  for  want  of  money  to  spend 
upon  cataloguing,  have  never  been  entered  in  the  public 
catalogue  begun  in  1860.  The  use  of  the  Library . 
increases  from  year  to  year,  and  involves  an  increased 
expenditure  for  service.  The  Bulletin  and  the  Biblio- 
graphical Contributions  issued  from  the  Library  have  a 
permanent  value  for  scholars,  and  are  a  credit  to  the  Uni- 
versity ;  but  their  publication  costs  labor  and  money,  and 
could  not  be  maintained  were  it  not  for  the  annual  sup- 
port given  to  them  by  a  few  gentlemen  who  are  interested 
in  such  work. 

In  spite  of  all  these  legitimate  demands  for  additional 
outlays,  and  in  spite  of  the  many  advantages  of  a  steady 
rate  of  expenditure,  such  as  is  needed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  permanent  staff,  the  Corporation  were  obliged 
to  instruct  the  Librarian,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1881, 
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to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Library  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  a  year  below  the  expenses  of  1880-81,  and  to 
effect  this  reduction  as  soon  as  agreements  already  entered 
into  would  permit.  The  reduction  of  expenses  actually 
effected  in  1881-82  under  this  vote  was  $1057.31,  it  being 
impossible  to  secure  the  full  reduction  contemplated  until 
the  year  now  current.  The  ivork  of  the  Library  is  seri- 
ously in  arrears,  and  the  present  staff  cannot  bring  it  up. 
In  consequence  of  delays  at  the  Library  in  ordering  books, 
and  delays  at  the  agencies  in  procuring  them,  the  income 
of  the  book-funds  has  been  accumulating  to  such  an  extent 
that  1*25,000  are  available  for  the  purchase  of  books  dur- 
ing the  current  year.  It  is  doubtful  if  even  this  most 
pressing  work  of  ordering  books  to  that  amount,  and  then 
making  them  ready  for  circulation,  can  be  well  and 
promptly  done.  What  the  Library  greatly  needs,  is  funds 
amounting  to  at  least  $400,000,  the  income  of  which  could 
be  applied  to  the  cost  of  administration  and  service.  Its 
book  funds  are  already  considerable  ;  but  to  keep  all  the 
books  in  a  great  library  in  such  order  that  each  one  can 
be  found  on  demand,  issue  large  numbers  of  them  inces- 
santly to  readers  in  a  well  warmed  and  lighted  room,  keep 
them  all  in  repair,  and  incessantly  replace  thousands  of 
them  each  on  its  shelf,  costs  annually  a  great  deal  more 
than  to  buy  each  year  the  few  thousand  books,  the  acqui- 
sition of  which  may  reasonably  be  desired.  The  Eben 
Wright  Fund  of  flOO.OOO.,  which  will  probably  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  Corporation  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1884,  is  to  be*  devoted  to  the  cost  of  administration 
and  service  in  the  Library,  and  will  give  a  welcome  relief; 
but  three  more  such  funds  could  be  well  applied  in  the 
same  direction. 

Three  points  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  present  excellent 
administration  of  the  Observatory :  in  the  first  place  the 
Director  prefers  large  pieces  of  routine  work,  in  which 
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some  valuable  results  are  sure  to  be  obtained,  to  bits  of 
occasional  work  which  may  perhaps  possess  more  imme- 
diate interest,  but  which  involve  expense,  and  are  liable  to 
be  interfered  with  at  the  critical  moments  by  bad  weather ; 
secondly,  he  has  devoted  the  Observatory,  in  large  part,  to 
astronomical  physics,  without  neglecting,  however,  such 
purely  astronomical  work  as  had  been  already  undertaken 
or  falls  in  his  way ;  thirdly,  he  has  exerted  himself,  and 
with  a  good  measure  of  success,  to  get  all  the  valuable 
work  done  by  his  predecessors  reduced  and  published,  and 
he  is  strenuously  endeavoring  to  reach  the  point  of  pub- 
lishing current  observations  with  no  more  delay  than  is 
necessary  for  their  reduction  and  proper  discussion.  These 
principles  of  his  administration  must  commend  themselves 
to  all  intelligent  friends  of  the  Observatory ;  for  they  are 
economical  as  regards  expenditure  and  watchful  of  the  re- 
turn for  every  outlay,  judicious  as  regards  the  selection  of 
a  limited  field  to  be  especially  cultivated,  just  as  regards 
past  administrations  which,  for  lack  of  means,  were  obliged 
to  leave  whole  series  of  interesting  observations  unpub- 
lished, and  efficient  as  regards  the  prompt  and  thorough 
utilization  of  all  the  instruments  and  resources  of  the  estab- 
lishment. The  long  list  of  papers  published  during  the 
year  by  the  officers  of  the  Observatory  (see  p.  117),  is  an 
index  of  the  scientific  activity  which  characterizes  the 
place. 

By  making  wise  and  fruitful  application  of  the  additional 
income  which  the  subscription  of  1878  plased  at  his  dispo- 
sition for  five  years,  the  Director  and  his  associates  have 
shown  what  good  use  can  be  made  of  at  least  $5000  a 
year  in  addition  to  the  income  of  the  existing  funds.  Sym- 
pathy with  a  pure  scientific  ardor,  respect  for  the  labors 
and  sacrifices  of  devoted  men,  living  and  dead,  who  have 
given  themselves  without  reserve  to  the  pursuit  of  astro- 
nomical science  in  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  pride  in 
the  past  achievements  of  American  astronomers,  and  hope- 
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ful  anticipation  of  future  progress,  all  unite  to  further  the 
efforts  of  the  Overseers'  Committee  on  the  Observatory  to 
raise  this  year  a  permanent  fund  of  $100,000. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  received  very  im- 
portant accessions  during  1881-82,  among  which  the  chief 
were,  —  a  mass  of  fossil  vertebrates,  mainly  mammalian, 
brought  by  Messrs.  Garman  and  Sternberg  from  Wyoming, 
Kansas,  and  Texas,  a  large  collection  of  insects  made  in 
Washington  Territory  by  Dr.  Hagen,  an  important  collec- 
tion of  Solenhofen  fossils  purchased  from  Mr.  E.  Haeber- 
lein,  and  an  immense  and  very  valuable  collection  of  the 
Silurian  fossils  of  Bohemia  brought  together  by  the  late 
J.  M.  von  Schary,  and  bought  from  his  heirs.  Sundry  less 
considerable  collections  of  fossil  plants,  mounted  animals 
and  skeletons,  palaeozoic  invertebrates,  and  fossil  fishes, 
were  also  purchased. 

The  official  publications  of  the  Museum  were  even  more 
namerous  than  those  of  the  preceding  year,  consisting  of 
eleven  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  (877  pages  with  32  plates), 
and  two  numbers  of  the  Memoirs  (171  pages  with  14 
plates) ;  and  many  other  publications,  based  upon  materials 
belonging  to  the  Museum,  were  made  during  the  year  by 
the  Curator,  the  Assistants,  and  other  specialists,  in  the 
transactions  of  various  academies  and  in  several  scientific 
journals. 

Good  progress  was  made  towards  finishing  the  new 
corner-block  of  the  Museum ;  the  building  was  plastered, 
and  a  few  of  the  rooms  are  already  occupied.  A  large 
amount  of  work  was  done  in  clearing  the  exhibition 
rooms  of  material  temporarily  stored  in  them,  and  in 
arranging  the  systematic  collections  of  moUusks,  fishes, 
birds,  and  radiates,  and  the  Indian,  Australian,  and  African 
faunal  collections. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  all  these  things  were  done 
in  1881-82,  with  the  year's  income  of  the  funds  appropri- 
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ated  to  the  Museum  —  namely,  with  about  $27,000.  The 
collections  alone,  made  or  bought  ^during  the  year,  cost 
more  than  $38,000.  In  1881-82,  the  Curator,  as  in  many 
a  year  preceding,  took  upon  himself  heavy  charges  for 
building,  furnishing,  coUecting,  arranging,  and  publishing. 
The  great  expenditure  of  money  and  labor  at  the  Museum 
for  nine  years  past  has  been  sagaciously  managed  upon  a 
far-reaching  plan,  the  fruits  of  which  cannot  fully  appear 
for  several  years  to  come  ;  but  an  important  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  establishment  as  a  school  of  natural 
history  will  be  reached  next  October  when  the  new  labora- 
tories of  zoology  and  geology  will  be  ready  for  use. 

After  due  consideration,  and  consultation  with  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  and  some  of  the  instructors  at  the  Bussey 
Institution,  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  established  a 
professorship  of  veterinary  medicine  in  the  University; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  Mr.  Charles  P.  Lyman,  a 
Fellow  by  examination  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  London,  was  elected  to  the  chair.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  current  academic  year,  a  Faculty  of  veteri- 
nary medicine  has  been  organized,  a  course  of  instruction 
covering  three  years  has  been  arranged,  and  in  September, 
1883,  pupils  will  be  received.  The  objects  which  the 
University  had  in  view  in  organizing  this  new  department, 
were  briefly  these :  To  train  year  by  year  a  few  compe- 
tent and  trustworthy  practitioners ;  and  to  contribute  to 
the  progress  of  a  branch  of  science  which  deals  with  many 
questions  of  public  health  and  with  great  pecuniary  in- 
terests. 

The  experiment  of  giving  instruction  in  Chinese  at  the 
University  was  brought  to  a  sad  end  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ko.  The  original  plan  provided  for  a  five  years'  experi- 
ment, which  would  have  been  more  hopeful  than  one  of 
only  three  years ;  but  the  late  Mr.  Francis  P.  Knight,  who 
raised  the  original  subscription  in  1877,  was  obliged  to 
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offer  higher  pay  than  he  expected,  in  order  to  secure  a 
competent  teacher,  so  that  the  subscription  was  insufficient 
in  amount  for  more  than  three  years,  and  the  contract  with 
Mr.  Ko  was  made  for  three  years  from  September  1, 1879. 
As  it  was,  the  experiment  cost  the  College  $2,954.51 
(beside  all  that  the  original  subscribers  contributed,  and 
beside  the  subscription  which  was  raised  last  spring  for 
the  widow  and  children) ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  any  beneficial  results  will  ever  flow  from  it.  One 
student  whose  attainments  in  Chinese  were  remarkable 
went  to  China,  but  has  returned  out  of  health.  Mr.  Ko's 
two  oldest  sons  are  more  likely  to  profit  by  the  experiment 
than  any  other  persons ;  for  they  learned  some  English, 
and  imbibed  some  Western  ideas. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Dining-Hall  Associa- 
tion did  not  have  as  large  a  nutnber  of  members  as  usual, 
and  the  number  steadily  diminished,  until  in  February 
there  were  less  than  four  hundred  members.  The  price 
of  the  board  during  the  first  three  months  had  been  $5.00 
a  week,  and  most  of  the  poorer  students  had  left  the  Hall 
because  they  could  get  board  in  the  town  for  $4.00  a  week, 
or  even  less.  The  majority  of  the  Directors  had  believed 
that  it  was  safer  to  provide  board  acceptable  to  persons 
who  were  able  and  willing  to  pay  $5.00  a  week,  than  to 
cut  down  the  board,  and  so  attempt  to  keep  in  the  Hall 
those  who  did  not  wish  to  pay  more  than  $4.00,  at  the 
risk  of  dissatisfying  the  greater  number;  but  the  event 
shortly  proved  that  the  Association  could  not  spare  the 
large  body  of  students  who  desired  cheap  board.  There- 
upon the  Directors  instructed  the  Steward  to  take  any 
measures  necessary  to  reduce  the  price  of  board,  and  re- 
quested the  Corporation  to  guarantee  that  the  price  should 
not  rise  above  a  maximum  to  be  specified.  This  request 
was  probably  made  because  the  Corporation  had  given 
this  guaranty  once  before  for  the  Association,  —  namely,  in 
the  autumn  of  1876,  the  only  other  time  when  the  number 
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of  members  fell  below  400.  The  difficulties  of  the  Direct- 
ors were  increased  by  a  certain  distrust  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  monthly  statement  of  accounts  which  prevailed  among 
the  members  of  the  Association.  A  committee  of  the 
Corporation  examined  the  accounts,  satisfied  themselves 
that  they  were  essentially  correct,  and  reported  to  the 
Corporation  that  the  price  of  board  did  not  exceed  $5.00 
a  week  for  the  first  three  months,  that  it  was  less  than 
$5.00  for  the  month  of  January,  with  a  little  over  four 
hundred  members  in  the  Association,  and  that  it  was  quite 
within  the  power  of  the  Directors  to  keep  the  price  below 
$5.00  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  members  in  the  Hall, 
and  to  reduce  the  price  if  the  numbers  increased.  The 
Corporation  thereupon  voted,  — "  That  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Corporation  it  is  unnecessary  for  them  to  guarantee 
the  price  of  board,  and  that  interference  by  the  Corpora- 
tion with  the  business  of  the  Association  is  in  general 
undesirable."  The  result  was,  that  the  Directors,  with 
the  help  of  a  large  committee  appointed  to  recruit  the 
Associiation,  succeeded  in  getting  safely  through  the 
year.  The  numbers  gradually  increased,  until  in  May 
the  average  membership  was  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven ; 
the  price  of  board  was  $5.00  a  week  from  October  to 
April,  and  $4.54  a  week  for  April,  May,  and  June.  The 
lesson  that  the  Directors  of  the  Association  can  extri- 
cate themselves  from  difficulties  by  the  use  of  their  own 
discretion  and  powers  without  any  help  from  the  Corpora- 
tion is  a  wholesome  one.  Since  it  is  certain  that  the 
College  authorities  could  not  carry  on  the  Dining  Hall,  it 
is  a  satisfaction  to  have  some  assurance  that  it  can  be  suc- 
cessfully earned  on  by  the  Association  as  now  organized ; 
for  the  Hall  is  of  great  service  to  the  University. 

In  February  last,  a  co-operative  society  was  organized 
among  the  students  to  c^rry  on  business  in  fuel,  books, 
new  and  second-hand,  stationery,  second-hand  furniture, 
and  a  few  other  articles  which  students  use.     The  society 
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also  undertook  to  procure  from  certain  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge tradesmen  discounts  from  regular  prices  for  all  its 
members.  Nearly  six  hundred  students  joined  the  society. 
In  its  first  ten  months  it  has  done  a  safe  and  useful  busi- 
ness to  a  moderate  amount,  and  has  induced  all  dealers 
within  the  range  of  its  competition  to  reconsider  their 
prices.  Its  business  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  is  all  done 
for  cash ;  for  many  students  prefer  getting  creait  at  high 
prices  to  paying  cash  at  low  ones.  The  Corporation  gave 
the  society  the  use  of  the  old  gymnasium  for  one  year 
from  March  1,  1882. 

The  subscription  of  $75,000  for  the  endowment  of  the 
new  Physical  Laboratory  was  made  up  during,  the  past 
summer,  and  $22,000  were  paid  in  by  September  1.  The 
condition  of  the  anonymous  gift  of  $115,000,  wherewith 
to  build  a  suitable  laboratory,  having  been  thus  fulfilled, 
the  Corporation  set  about  the  preparation  of  the  plans  for 
the  building,  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  having  general  charge^ 
of  the  undertaking  as  a  committee  of  the  Corporation.. 
The  professors  and  instructors  in  the  department  of  physics 
have  all  given  careful  attention  to  the  plans,  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  spacious,  well-arranged,  and 
thoroughly  equipped  laboratories,  ample  cabinets,  and 
convenient  lecture-rooms  will  be  the  product  of  their 
studies.  The  building  will  probably  be  begun  in  the 
coming  spring. 

The  annual  appointments  called  University  Lectureships 
continue  to  serve  the  good  purpose  of  procuring  from  gen- 
tlemen, not  otherwise  connected  with  the  University,  occa- 
sional courses  of  valuable  lectures  which  are  open  to  the 
public,  sometimes  on  payment  of  a  fee,  and  sometimes  gra- 
tuitously. In  1881-82  three  such  courses  were  given, —  the 
first,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry,  on  Tuesday  afternoons 
in  Sever  Hall,  a  course  of  thirty  lectures  on  English  litera- 
ture ;  the  second,  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.D.,  on  Saturday 
mornings  in  Wesleyan  Hall,  Boston,  a  course  of  six  lec- 
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tures  on  pedagogical  subjects ;  and  the  third,  by  General 
Francis  A.  Walker,  on  Tuesday  evenings  in  Sever  Hall,  a 
course  of  four  lectures  on  American  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures. 

Many  of  the  College  classes  which  have  graduated  with- 
in thirty  years  and  a  few  of  the  older  classes  have  raised 
a  class  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  generally  used  for 
class  expenses,  such  as  printing  and  circulating  periodical 
reports  and  providing  entertainments.  Some  of  these 
funds  have  been  lost,  and  others  seriously  impaired  by 
injudicious  investment ;  nearly  all  of  them  are  held  in  an 
irregular  way,  without  any  attention  to  legal  forms,  and 
without  any  specification  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
ultimately  to  be  applied.  The  aggregate  of  these  funds  is 
already  considerable ;  and  during  recent  years  each  class 
has  provided  a  fund,  and  the  amount  of  this  provision  tends 
to  increase.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  deVise  a  plan  for 
making  all  these  funds  much  more  secure  than  they  now  are 
during  the  life  of  each  class,  and  for  disposing  of  them  in 
some  appropriate  manner  as  each  class  dies.  For  example, 
the  Association  of  the  Alumni  might  furnish  from  its  officers 
a  small  body  of  trustees  to  hold  class  funds,  to  pay  the  in- 
come of  each  fund  to  the  order  of  the  class  secretary,  and 
to  dispose  of  each  fund  by  fixed  rules  upon  the  extinction 
of  the  class  to  which  it  belonged.  This  subject  is  respect- 
fully commended  to  the  attention  of  the  alumni. 

The  measures  adopted  last  year,  and  described  in  the 
last  Report,  for  preventing  the  continuance  of  an  annual 
deficit  after  the  year  1881-82,  answered  the  end  in  view. 
The  deficit  for  1881-82  ($14,738.64),  was  not  so  large  as 
was  feared,  and  for  the  current  year  there  will  probably  be 
a  small  surplus. 

Since  September  1,  1869,  the  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  the  erection  or  reconstruction  of  build- 
ipgs  for  University  uses  have  been  constant  and  heavy. 
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Including  the  contracts  now  in  process  of  execution,  and 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  physical  laboratory,  and  excluding 
all  repairs  and  all  improvements  which  do  not  amount  to 
reconstruction,  the  sum  total  of  these  expenditures  is  not 
less  than  $2,300,000.  (For  a  list  of  items  see  Appendix 
III.).  Of  this  amount  about  $510,000  yields  some  in- 
come; the  rest  is  wholly  unproductive.  The  buildings 
erected  within  this  period,  including  those  already  pro- 
jected and  provided  for,  fairly  meet  the  present  needs  of 
the  University  ;  and  in  the  near  future  a  building  to  cost 
$250,000  is  to  be  erected  from  proceeds  of  the  Hastings 
bequest.  The  attention  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  University  should  now  be  turned  to  the  increase  of  the 
quick  capital,  or  invested  funds,  and  especially  of  unre- 
stricted funds  and  of  funds  devoted  to  such  comprehensive 
purposes  as  salaries,  retiring  allowances,  scholarships  for 
undergraduates,  special  students,  graduates,  or  professional 
students,  administration  and  service  in  the  Gymnasium, 
Chapel,  Library,  or  Dining  Hall,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  several  scientific  laboratories.  There  is  a  variety 
of  objects,  both  large  and  small,  as  great  as  the  diversity 
of  intellectual  interests  which  the  University  represents. 
Among  large  objects  may  be  mentioned  twenty-eight  un- 
named professorships  of  as  many  different  subjects  which 
await  endowment;  among  small,  the  numerous  scholar- 
ships needed  for  the  promotion  of  post-graduate  and  pro- 
fessional study.  It  would  be  a  material  improvement  if  the 
salaries  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  were  provided  for 
by  endowment;  for  these  two  salaries  are  now  a  heavy 
charge  upon  the  unrestricted  income  of  the  University, 
and  they  are  annually  fixed  by  a  small  board  of  which 
both  those  officers  are  members.  Any  small  fund  given  in 
partial  support  of  a  large  object  will  be  continuously  useful, 
in  proportion  to  its  size  and  the  importance  of  the  object, 
and  will  faithfully  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  giver. 
Thus  in  1727  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cotton,  a  dissenting  min- 
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ister  of  London,  and  Bridget  his  wife,  gave  the  College 
£100,  directing  its  income  to  be  appropriated  to  the  "  aug- 
mentation of  the  President's  salary  for  the  time  being." 
The  President  still  receives  a  modest  addition  to  his  salary 
from  the  Thomas  Cotton  fund.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
a  building  is,  after  all,  so  durable  and  desirable  a  me- 
morial as  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  devoted  to  an 
object  of  permanent  interest  and  worth.  Buildings  get 
out  of  fashion  and  decay,  or  are  remodelled  and  converted 
to  new  uses.  The  buildings  which  the  College  occupied 
in  the  17th  century  have  all  disappeared;  of  the  four 
buildings  which  belong  to  the  18th  century,  three  have 
been  put  to  new  uses,  and  two  of  these  three  have  been 
completely  transformed  as  to  their  interiors  several  times ; 
but  the  permanent  funds  which  have  come  down  from 
those  centuries  are  still  doing  the  very  work  which  the 
givers  meant  them  to  do,  and  time  only  adds  to  the  in- 
terest with  which  they  are  regarded. 

The  usual  information  concerning  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  the  honors,  prizes,  and  degrees  given  in  1881- 
82,  together  with  a  list  of  the  examining  committees 
appointed  for  that  year  by  the  Board  of  Overseers,  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  (IV-VIII).  The  attention  of  the 
Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following  reports 
from  the  Deans  of  the  several  Faculties,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Academic  Council,  the  Librarian,  the  Directors  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Observatory,  Chemical  Laboratory,  and 
Arnold  Arboretum,  and  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  Pmident, 
Cambbidok,  Januarj  4,  1888. 
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REPORTS. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  In  accordance  with  the  votes  of  the  governing  boards 
of  the  University,  communicated  to  me  in  your  letter  of  March 
18, 1  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty  on 
Commencement  Day,  when  Professor  Dunbar  resigned  the  office 
which  he  had  administered  with  such  ability  and  success  for 
nearly  seven  years.  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  College  during  the  Academic  year 
1881-82. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  whole  number  of  undergrad- 
uates was  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three.  The  Senior  class 
numbered  one  hundred  and  eighty-two.  Of  these,'one  was  sub- 
sequently obliged  to  withdraw  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  one 
died  a  short  time  before  Commencement ;  one  was  required  to 
leave  College  for  persistent  violation  of  the  regulations  relating 
to  attendance,  one  was  refused  his  degree  for  the  same  reason, 
and  five  failed  to  obtain  their  degrees  on  account  of  deficiencies 
of  scholarship.  On  the  other  hand,  one  member  of  the  class 
who  had  been  obliged,  for  personal  reasons,  to  leave  College  at 
the  end  of  his  Junior  year,  was  permitted  to  take  the  examina- 
tions and  graduate  with  his  class ;  and  five  former  members,  who 
had  been  removed  to  a  lower  class  on  account  of  deficiencies  of 
scholarship,  succeeded  so  far  in  making  good  those  deficiencies 
that  three  of  them  were  recommended  for  the  degree,  and  two 
were  restored  to  their  class  with  the  privilege  of  graduating  in 
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some  future  year  on  making  up  the  deficiencies  still  remaining. 
The  net  result  of  these  losses  and  gains  was  a  graduating  class 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

The  number  of  failures  to  obtain  the  degree,  due  to  deficiencies 
of  scholarship,  during  each  of  the  past  seven  years,  is  shown  in 
the  following  table :  — 


1876. 

1OT7. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

182 
9 

•    • 

1882. 

Passed  in  all  their  work  .    .    . 
Failed,  but  can  make  up     .    . 
Failed,  and  must  repeat  the  year 

135 
6 
3 

170 

17 

2 

144 

11 

4 

189 
6 

•  • 

162 
6 

•    • 

177 
7 

•  • 

The  numbers  of  the  three  other  classes,  and  the  changes  of 
all  kinds  in  their  composition  from  October,  1881,  to  October, 
1882,  are  as  follows :  — ' 


Class  of  1883 
Class  of  1884 
Class  of  1885 

Preseot,  October,  1881. 

LOM. 

Gain. 

Pretent,  October,  1888. 

(Juniors)          207 
(Sophomores)  217 
(Freshmen)     217 

13 
25 
28 

10 
18 
14 

(Seniors)          204 
(Juniors)          210 
(Sophomores)  208 

The  nature  of  the  losses  and  gains  of  the  several  classes  is 
shown  by  the  following  table :  — 


LOSSBS. 

Left  College  without  completing  the  year 
Left  College  after  completing  the  year    . 

Removed  to  a  lower  class 

Advanced  to  a  higher  class 


Total  loss 


CUmof 
188a 


6 
2 


13 


Clam  of 

Clwwof 

1884. 

1885. 

11 

6 

7 

6 

6 

4 

1 

7 

25 

23 

Totftlfor 

three 

Classes. 


23 
15 
10 
13 


From  higher  classes 
From  lower  classes  , 
Kewly  admitted    . 


Gains. 


Total  gain 


3 
2 
5 

10 


•   •  • 

7 
11 

7 

•  •  • 

7 

18 

14 
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It  will  be  seen  that  thirty-six  students  who  were  members  of 
these  three  classes  last  year  have  not  retorned  to  College  this 
year.  Of  these,  one  died  in  the  summer  vacation  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  received  at  the  hands  of  a  United  States  soldier  at 
Port  Popham,  Me. ;  twelve  withdrew  voluntarily  after  com- 
pleting the  work  of  the  year,  and  sixteen  without  completing 
it,  for  various  reasons  of  a  personal  nature ;  four  withdrew  after 
having  received  notice  that  their  deficiencies  of  scholarship  were 
such  that  they  could  not  go  on  'with  their  classes ;  and  three 
were  required  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  consequence 
of  persistent  neglect  of  their  college  duties.  The  last  two  cate- 
gories are  included  in  the  figures  for  1882  in  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  number  of  students  who  in  the  last  eight  years 
have  been  removed  from  their  classes  for  deficiencies  of  scholar- 
ship :  — 


1875. 

1876. 

i8n. 

1878. 

1879 

1880. 
22 

1881 
18 

1882. 
14 

RemoYed  to  lower  classei  .    . 

19 

28 

17 

25 

14 

Withdrawn  during  the  year    . 

13 

8 

16 

4 

11 

4 

7 

8 

Total 

82 

86 

88 

29 

25 

26 

25 

17 

W  hole  number  of  students . 

716 

776 

823 

818 

819 

813 

829 

828 

At  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  in 
1882,  some  slight  changes  in  the  requirements,  announced  two 
years  ago,  went  into  effect.  The  changes  referred  to  were  adopted 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  conferences  of  instructors 
in  several  New  England  colleges,  which  met  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  re- 
quirements for  admission.  In  Latin  the  new  requirements 
prescribe  Books  I.- VI.  of  the  Aeneid  (or  Books  I.-V.  with  the 
Eclogues),  instead  of  Books  L-IY.  and  the  Eclogues,  and  permit 
the  substitution  of  Sallust's  Catiline  for  one  book  of  Caesar.  In 
the  Latin  elective  subjects  five,  instead  of  four,  orations  of  Cicero 
are  specified  for  examination,  and  an  examination  in  the  transla- 
tion at  sight  of  average  passages  from  the  Aeneid  and  from  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  is  substituted  for  the  examination  on  Books  Y.-IX. 
of  the  Aeneid.  In  this  group,  moreover,  there  are  now  three 
papers  of  one  hour  each,  as  in  the  Greek  elective  group,  instead 
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of  two  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each.  In  English  Composition  the 
examination  was  expended  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  additional 
half-hour  being  given  to  the  correction  by  the  candidate  of 
specimens  of  bad  English. 

The  examinations  at  the  end  of  June  were  held  in  Cambridge, 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
Sau  Francisco,  and  St.  Louis,  —  in  the  last-named  city  for  the 
first  time.  The  preliminary  examination  of  1881  had  given 
good  reason  to  look  for  an  imusually  large  number  of  candidates 
for  admission  this  year,  and  this  expectation  was  not  disap- 
pointed. The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  candidates 
and  the  general  result  of  the  examinations  under  the  present 
method  for  each  of  the  past  three  years :  — 


r 

Candidates  offered 

"       I  admitted     .... 

dear    .    . 
rejected 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

236» 
216 

82 

20 

253 

231 

99 

22 

316 

286 

116 

29 

The  various  combinations  of  elective  groups  oflFered  by  candi- 
dates each  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  present  method  of 
examination  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  year  thirty-seven  candidates  offered  more  than 
the  two  groups  required.  Of  those  who  offered  only  two  groups, 
about  three  fourths  presented  Greek  and  Latin.  The  remaining 
combinations  were  offered  by  comparatively  small  numbers,  but  a 
growing  preference  for  Latin  and  Physical  Science  is  noticeable. 

*  In  1880  the  whole  number  of  candidates  was  278,  of  whom  42  were  examined 
bj  the  old  method. 
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Number  of  Candidates 
who  offered 

Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and  Physi- 
cal Science 

Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics  .  .  . 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Physical  Science  .  . 
Latin,  Mathematics,  and  Physical  Sci.  . 
Greek,  Mathematics,  and  Physical  Sci. . 

Latin  and  Greek 

Latin  and  Mathematics 

Latin  and  Physical  Science 

Greek  and  Mathematics 

Greek  and  Physical  Science  .... 
Mathematics  and  Physical  Science   .    . 

Total  number  of  candidates  .    .    . 


1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

2 

8 

2 

4 

4 

8 

16 

14 

2 

8 

7 

6 

2 

.  • 

2 

1 

•   • 

1 

•  • 

1 

104 

109 

169 

177 

8 

14 

17 

13 

9 

23 

20 

26 

1 

2 

•  • 

2 

1 

1 

4 

•   • 

6 

15 

10 

11 

138 

179 

286 

263 

1882. 


6 

17 

11 

8 

0 

204 

12 

41 

6 

3 

18 


815 


The  actual  numbers  and  the  percentage  of  candidates  offering 
each  group  in  1881  and  1882  —  the  only  years  in  which  all  can- 
didates have  been  examined  under  the  present  method  —  were 
as  follows :  — 


Whole  number  of  candidates 

1881 

• 

1882. 

263 

316 

Number  offering 

Latin     .... 

239 

Perct 
94 

294 

Perct. 
93 

Greek    .... 

203 

80 

246 

78 

Mathematics 

46 

18 

66 

18 

Physical  Science 

47 

18 

77 

24 

Tlie  results  of  the  examinations  in  the  several  subjects  of  the 
present  requirements  since  they  were  first  used  are  as  follows :  — 
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1878. 
133  Candidates. 

PRESCRIBED  SUBJECTS. 

1879. 

• 

■o 

. 

1 

179  Candidates. 

1880 
286  Candidates. 

> 

iglit  an 
lion. 

u 
o 

i 

8 

2 

ent  History 
d  Qeograpliy 

• 

f 

1 

i 

O 

1881. 
253  Candidates. 

s 

u 

CO  s 

-1 

c  a 

II 

M 

? 

1 

1 

1 

1882. 
315  Candidates. 

O 

Lati 
Co 

-^ 

o 

< 

% 

1 
< 

1 

^5 

c  2 

Percentage   failing 

in  each  stady. 

• 

1878 

14 

7.6 

29 

18 

20 

13 

31.6 

43 

14 

19 

36 

1879 

8 

11 

20 

23 

18 

14.6 

28.6 

37 

19 

28.6 

21 

1880 

14 

6 

17 

17 

16 

14 

29 

36 

11 

17 

13 

1881 

8 

6 

12 

13 

16 

14 

26 

27 

7 

10 

18 

1882 

7 

11 

7 

16 

11 

12 

27 

20 

14 

16 

15 

BLECTIYE  SUBJECTS. 

* 

§ 

1, 

II 
21 

• 

ft 

J 

• 

1 

• 

.3 

• 

1 

5 

• 

a 
B 

& 

u 
o 

1 

Latin  1 
Com 

1 

1 

• 

d 

1 

3 

1 

i 

.a 
o 

Percentage   failing 

in  each  stndy. 

1878 

7 

16 

17.6 

36 

21 

29 

65 

38 

67 

1879 

16 

28 

22 

33 

13 

32.6 

60 

48 

24 

1880 

14 

22 

12 

33 

14 

39 

48 

18 

9 

1881    .    . 

15 

18 

12 

19 

12 

80 

41 

16 

27 

Vir 

Sil 

Cicero. 

an 

d 

Co 

•mp. 

1882 

Ori 

d. 

19 

9 

46 

27 

17 

18 

13 

n 

I 

29 

10 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  candidates  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Freshman  class,  three  passed  further  examinations 
and  were  admitted  to  higher  classes,  and  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  entered  the  Freshman  class.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-eight, 
some  are  known  to  have  gone  to  other  colleges,  and  some  intend 
to  enter  Harvard  College  next  year ;  but  a  large  number  have 
undoubtedly  taken  the  examination  merely  to  obtain  our  certifi- 
cate of  admission,  and  without  any  intention  of  entering  college 
at  all. 

The  present  Freshman  class  began  the  work  of  the  year  with 
a  membership  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four,  made  up  as  fol- 
lows :  — 
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Admitted  in  1882 245 

Previously  admitted 14 

Removed  from  a  higher  class 5 

Total 264 

The  whole  number  of  candidates  who  offered  themselves  for  a 
preliminary  examination  this  year  was  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  obtained  certificates, 
having  passed  in  at  least  five  subjects.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  general  results  of  the  preliminary  examinations  on  the 
present  requirements  for  four  years :  — 


Nmnber  of  candidates  who  passed  in 

Five  subjects 

Six  "  

Seven  "  

Eight  " 
Nine 
Ten 

Eleven  " 


u 
it 


Beceived  certificates 

Failed  to  pass  in  five  subjects    .    .    . 
Total  number  of  candidates 


1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

88 

SO 

88 

40 

29 

24 

30 

28 

23 

31 

46 

46 

29 

33 

66 

68 

18 

22 

17 

33 

10 

10 

19 

24 

3 

•  • 

6 

4 

146 

160 

220 

233 

70 

64 

46 

64 

216 

214 

266 

287 

The  next  table  shows,  for  the  same  period,  the  proportion  of 
candidates  examined  in  each  subject  under  the  present  method, 
and  the  proportion  of  failures  in  each :  — 


Preliminary  ExamJnat'n. 


1879, 215  Candidates. 
1880, 214  " 

1881,266  " 

1882,287  " 


Percentage  of  the  whole 
number  of  candidates 
who  were  examined  in 
each  stady. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


Percentage  of  fidlore 
amonff  those  examined 
in  each  study. 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 


• 

1 

1 

5 

> 

1 

-a 

d 

Xenophon  or 
Greek  Reader. 

1 

1 

Ancient  History 
and  Oeograpby. 

• 

« 

1 

• 

1 

• 

t 

1 

89 

86 

74 

80 

n 

96 

93 

55 

56 

69 

9S 

88 

78 

76 

84 

97 

87 

46 

61 

68 

88 

86 

78 

79 

76 

97 

82 

46 

74 

61 

99 

93 

77 

88 

88 

87 

88 

41 

76 

'  64 

21 

25 

33 

44 

23 

26 

62 

78 

16 

53 

26 

25 

25 

26 

89 

22 

50 

61 

7 

84 

15 

19 

28 

24 

22 

21 

85 

41 

17 

19 

20 

26 

9 

30 

27 

17 

37 

27 

12 

37 

I 


66 
64 
54 
51 


8 

o 


7 
6 
5 
6 


13 
21 
17 
17 


14 
80 
14 
14 


DISCIPLINE.  —  INSTRUCTION.  61 

It  is  gratifjring  to  report  that  the  order  of  the  College  during 
the  past  year  was  very  satisfactory.  The  Faculty  was  not  called 
upon  to  impose  any  penalty  for  disorder  beyond  an  admonition  in 
a  single  case. 

The  courses  of  instruction  for  1881-82,  with  the  names  of  the 
several  instructors,  the  numbers  of  students  *  of  various  classes 
and  departments  in  regular  attendance  on  each,  the  number  of 
sections  into  which  the  students  were  divided,  and  the  number 
of  hours  of  attendance  per  week  for  instructors  and  for  students, 
are  exhibited  in  the  tables  given  on  pages  62-67.  The  whole  of 
the  work  done  by  undergraduates,  however,  is  not  shown  by  this 
statement,  as  a  considerable  number  of  them  took  one  or  more 
graduate  courses,  having  carried  their  studies  in  special  depart- 
ments sufficiently  far  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

Instruction  in  Elocution  was  given  by  Messrs.  Ticknor,  Sar- 
gent, and  Jones  to  fifty-nine  Seniors,  sixty-six  Juniors,  forty- 
eight  Sophomores,  and  seventy-three  Freshmen.  The  Freshmen 
were  taught  in  four  sections,  each  one  hour  a  week.  During  the 
first  half-year,  the  Sophomores  were  similarly  taught  in  three 
sections ;  in  the  second  half-year  by  individual  appointments  of 
ten  minutes  each,  once  a  week.  The  Juniors  and  Seniors  re- 
ceived instruction  by  individual  appointments  of  fifteen  minutes 
each  week. 

Among  the  valuable  opportunities  for  instruction  enjoyed  by 
the  students  of  the  College  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  public  lec- 
tures given  each  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  by 
men  of  distinction  in  their  special  departments,  and  the  evening 
readings  by  College  instructors  in  ancient  and  modern  classics. 
In  1881-82  one  hundred  and  twelve  public  lectures  were  given 
on  subjects  in  Theology,  Classical  Philology,  Archaeology,  Peda- 
gogy, English  Literature,  Political  Economy,  and  Natural  His- 
tory; and  forty-seven  evenings  were  occupied  with  readings 
from  Hebrew  poetry,  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Aristoph- 
anes, Theocritus,  Terence,  Catullus,  Sallust,  Horace,  Livy,  Taci- 
tus, Chaucer,  and  Shakspere. 

In  arranging  the  elective  studies  for  the  present  academic  year, 

*  To  designate  the  yarioiu  kinds  of  students  in  the  several  courses,  the  follow- 
ing abbreviations  are  used :  Se.  for  Senior,  Ju.  for  Junior,  So.  for  Sophomore,  Fr. 
for  Freshman,  Sp.  for  Special  Student,  Gr.  for  Graduate  Student,  Law  for  Law 
Stnd^t,  Dt  for  Divinity  Student,  and  Sc.  for  Scientific  Student. 
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the  Faculty  departed  from  their  previous  practice  in  two  impor- 
tant particulars.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  Academic  Council, 
the  courses  which  are  designed  especially  for  graduates,  and 
which  have  hitherto  been  printed  separately,  were  consolidated 
with  the  undergraduate  courses,  so  that  all  the  courses  in  each 
department  are  now  included  in  a  single  list;  and  a  simpler 
classification  of  courses  was  introduced. 

The  distinction  between  graduate  and  undergraduate  studies 
had  lost  whatever  significance  may  have  been  originally  attached 
to  it.    Its  disappearance  recalls  that  of  another,  now  almost  for- 
gotten, distinction  among  elective  courses,  by  which  they  were 
classed  as  Senior,  Junior,  and  Sophomore  studies.    The  former 
change  indicated  the  direction  our  system  of  instruction  would 
take  in  its  development,  —  its  tendency  towards  growth  in  the 
lines  of  the  special  departments,  to  the  obliteration  of  all  dis- 
tinctions among    studies,  except    such  as  grow  out    of  their 
characters  or  mutual  relations;  the  present  change  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  final  step  in  the  same  direction.    The  courses  in  each 
department  now  form,  as  a  rule,  a  progressive  series,  adapted  to 
the  successive  stages  of  a  student's  progress  in  ^that  department, 
but  bearing  no  necessary  relation  to  the  time  of  his  graduation. 
The  line  that  has  hitherto  been  drawn,  setting  apart  graduate 
from  undergraduate  studies,  has  not  been  observed  in  practice. 
Graduate  students,  particularly  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  have  selected  their  studies  indifferently  from  the  two 
lists,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  in  the  graduate  courses 
has  always  been  drawn  from  the  higher  college  classes.    Taking 
the  year  1880-81  as  an  illustration,  we  find  that  the  graduate 
students  gave  sixty-nine  hours  a  week  of  attendance  to  under- 
graduate courses,  fifty-seven  to  graduate  courses ;  twenty  of  the 
one  hundred  and  two  undergraduate  courses  were  taken  by  from 
one  to  three  graduates ;  and  of  the  twenty-four  graduate  courses, 
seventeen  were  taken  by  from  one  to  eight   undergraduates. 
When  the  graduate  courses  were  first  established,  their  separate 
publication  was  perhaps  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  such  instruction  was  provided.    That  necessity  no  longer 
exists,  or  exists  in  a  much  smaller  degree,  and  the  consolidation 
of  the  two  lists  now  accomplished  gives  a  much  more  convenient 
as  well  as  a  more  effective  presentation  of  the  resources  of  the 
University  in  each  department  of  liberal  study. 
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An  incidental  result  of  this  change  was  to  bring  into  greater 
prominence  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  existing  classifi- 
cation of  studies,  which  assigned  to  each  course  a  value,  in  the 
sum  of  work  required  of  a  student,  proportioned  solely  to  the 
number  of  hours  a  week  of  attendance  which  it  demanded.  A 
large  majority  of  the  undergraduate  courses  had  three  exercises 
a  week,  but  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  two-hour  courses, 
and  a  small  number  of  one-hour  courses.  In  1881-82  there  were 
sixty-seven  three-Jiour,  twenty-five  two-hour,  and  twelve  one-hour 
courses.  That  the  number  of  exercises  was  a  very  imperfect 
criterion  of  the  amount  of  work  required  in  any  study  was  well 
known  to  the  Faculty.  Apart  from  the  inequalities  arising  from 
the  diversity  of  the  subjects  treated  and  the  various  methods  of 
instructors,  it  is  evident  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  course 
hamg  a  smaller  number  of  exercises  involves  a  greater  amount 
of  work  proportionally  than  one  having  a  larger  number.  A 
student  who  divides  six  hours  of  attendance  among  three  courses 
undertakes  a  harder  task  than  one  who  divides  the  same  time 
between  two  courses,  especially  if  the  studies  are  in  different 
departments.  The  studies  most  underrated  in  the  estimate  by 
hours  were  one-hour  undergraduate  courses, —  particularly  those 
in  Greek  and  Latin  Composition,  which  require  a  disproportion- 
ately large  amount  of  work  outside  of  the  recitation-room,  —  and 
Hie  graduate  courses.  The  latter  had  for  the  most  part  less  than 
three  exercises  a  week  ;  the  actual  numbers  in  1881-82  were,  of 
three-hour  courses  nine,  of  two-hour  courses  twenty-four,  and  of 
one-hour  courses  six.  These  two-hour  courses  are  among  the 
most  difficult  that  a  student  can  take,  and  the  injustice  of  count- 
ing them  for  less  than  an  undergraduate  course  of  three  hours  is 
obvious. 

This  state  of  things  had  come  about  by  gradual  growth,  with 
the  development  of  the  elective  system.  No  complete  remedy  for 
it  is  possible.  No  rule  can  be  devised  that  will  exact  a  uniform 
requirement  of  students  selecting  their  work  from  a  wide  range 
of  studies  such  as  our  system  offers.  But  for  this  very  reason  a 
simple  classification  of  studies  is  desirable :  among  courses  so 
varied  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  draw  too  fine  distinctions. 
With  a  view  therefore  to  greater  simplicity,  the  Faculty,  abandon- 
ing the  fallacious  standard  of  the  number  of  hours  of  instruc- 
tion, adopted  a  new  system^  under  which  all  elective  studies  are 
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divided  into  two  classes  only,  known  as  courtet  and  half-courHi^ 
according  to  the  estimated  requirement  of  work  in  each.  Under 
this  arrangement  a  student  is  required  to  take,  each  year  after 
his  Freshman  year,  four  courses,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of 
courses  and  half-courses.  All  three-hour  studies  and  all  two- 
hour  graduate  studies  are  accounted  full  courses;  all  one-hour 
studies,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  half-courses.  The  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  the  two-hour  undergraduate  courses  was  partly 
relieved  by  the  disposition  which  had  shown  itself  within  a  few 
years  to  enlarge  such  courses  to  the  full  complement  of  tliree 
hours.  This  had  already  been  done  in  several  instances  by  in- 
structors who  felt  that  they  could  not  gain  a  satisfactory  hold  on 
the  attention  and  interest  of  their  pupils  when  they  met  them 
only  twice  a  week.  The  success  of  the  experiment  in  these  cases 
and  the  adoption  of  the  new  classification  combined  to  give  new 
impulse  to  the  movement,  and  nine  more  two-hour  courses  were 
now  enlarged  in  the  same  way.  In  other  instances  a  consolida- 
tion was  effected  of  cognate  courses.  Of  the  old  two-hour  courses 
not  disposed  of  in  either  of  these  ways,  three,  with  some  increase 
of  the  work  required,  were  classed  as  full  courses,  and  four,  in 
which  the  work  is  lighter,  as  half-courses.  In  one  instance  a 
half-course  was  arranged  with  three  exercises  a  fortnight. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  transition  from  the  old  method 
were  thus  successfully 'overcome.  In  the  application  of  the  new 
system  to  new  courses  no  serious  difficulty  is  anticipated.  The 
great  majority  of  courses,  it  is  expected,  will  have  three  exercises 
a  week ;  but  in  some  studies  of  an  advanced  character,  which  are 
not  likely  to  be  undertaken  by  any  but  the  most  capable  and 
industrious  students,  two  meetings  a  week  with  the  instructor,  or 
even  in  exceptional  cases  only  one  meeting,  may  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient. On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  half-courses  provides  a 
place  for  such  studies  as  do  not  cover  enough  ground  to  fill  out 
a  complete  course,  and  for  those  which,  like  Greek  and  Latin 
Composition,  it  is  desirable  that  a  student  should  pursue  to  a 
limited  extent  only,  to  supplement  his  study  in  other  courses  in 
the  same  department. 

The  changes  introduced  into  the  scheme  of  elective  studies, 
due  largely  to  the  adoption  of  the  two  measures  described  above, 
but  partly  also  to  other  causes,  were  numerous  and  important. 
The  courses  designated  in  the  foregoing  table  as  Greek  8,  Latin  4, 
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Philosophy  1  and  2,  Fine  Arts  1  and  6,  Mathematics  2,  Pliysics  1» 
and  Natural  History  2  were  enlarged  to  three-hour  courses ;  and 
Greek  11  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  one  lecture  a  fortnight. 
The  first  two  courses  in  Greek,  the  two  introductory  courses  in 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  the  course  in  Early  English  with 
the  graduate  course  in  Be6wolf,  the  first  and  fourth  courses  in 
Music,  and  the  courses  in  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry  and  in 
the  Theory  of  Equations,  were  consolidated  to  form  in  each  case 
a  single  full  course.  The  graduate  courses  in  Classical  Philology 
were  divided  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  lists,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  course  in  Greek  and  Latin  Comparative  Philology  and 
the  Prac'liee  course  in  Text  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  which 
were  placed  by  themselves  under  a  new  head,  *'  Greek  and  Latin." 
A  course  by  Professor  Allen  on  the  critical  study  of  Homer  takes 
the  place  of  his  course  on  the  Mythology  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Professor  Allen  also  takes  charge  of  the  course  in 
Practice  in  speaking  Latin,  now  reduced  to  one  hour  a  week.  In 
German,  composition  is  to  be  taught  in  the  first  course,  which 
will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Lutz,  and  the  separate  course  in  compo- 
sition, together  with  the  course  in  Scientific  German,  is  abol- 
ished ;  on  the  other  hand  a  new  course  in  German  classics  is 
established,  to  be  conducted  by  Professor  Cook.  In  French  the 
course  in  translation  and  reading  at  sight  is  reduced  to  two 
hours  a  week,  and  will  be  conducted  by  Professor  BOcher ;  and 
the  course  in  old  French  and  Provencal  is  discontinued.  Two 
new  half-courses  in  Philosophy,  each  consisting  of  one  lecture  a 
week  by  Professor  F.  G.  Peabody,  have  been  established,  —  one  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  the  other  on  Ethics  in  its  Relation  to 
Religion.  In  History,  the  subject  of  Professor  Emerton's  course 
is  changed  from  the  Revival  of  Learning  and  the  Reformation,  to 
the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Reaction. 
The  graduate  course  in  Roman  Law  has  been  discontinued.  In 
Mathematics  an  advanced  course  has  been  established  on  Arbi- 
trary Functions  and  the  Theory  of  the  Potential,  to  be  conducted 
by  Professor  Byerly  and  Dr.  B.  0.  Peirce;  and  the  course  on 
Elliptic  Functions  has  been  omitted  from  the  list.  The  most 
marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  instruction  offered  has  been 
made  in  the  department  of  Semitic  Languages  by  the  accession 
of  Professor  Lyon  to  the  Faculty.  The  elementary  course  in 
Hebrew  has  been  transferred  to  Professor  Lyon,  Professor  Toy 
retaining  the  advanced  course  in  Hebrew  and  the  course  in  Ara- 
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bic.  The  coarse  iu  Old  Testament  Isagogics  and  Antiqaities  has 
been  discontinued,  and  the  following  new  courses  established :  a 
course  in  Aramaic,  Classical  and  Jewish,  once  a  week,  by  Profes- 
sor Toy ;  a  course  in  Assyrian,  twice  a  week,  by  Professor  Lyon ; 
and  three  half-courses,  each  consisting  of  one  lecture  a  week,  on 
Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament,  by 
Professor  Toy,  on  the  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  Professor 
Toy,  and  on  Babylonian- Assyrian  Antiqaities,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Hebrew  History,  by  Professor  Lyon.  In  the  foregoing 
statement  temporary  omissions  of  courses  and  transfers  of  in- 
structors, owing  to  the  absence  of  Professors  Dunbar,  Goodwin, 
Greenough,  and  James  for  the  present  year,  have  beefi  passed 
over  in  silence,  as  not  permanently  affecting  the  character  of  the 
scheme. 

The  programme  of  elective  courses  for  the  present  year,  as 
finally  arranged,  contains  one  hundred  and  thirteen  full  courses 
and  twenty-six  half-courses.  The  total  amount  of  instruction 
offered  is  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  and  a  half  hours  a  week. 
The  number  of  hours  per  week  of  instruction  in  each  department^ 
compared  with  the  number  offered  in  previous  years,  is  as 
follows :  — 


Number  of  exercises 
per  week  in  elec- 
tive courses  offered 
in 

Semitic  Languages . 

Sanskrit  and  Zend  . 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  and  Latin  .    . 

English «    .    .    .    . 

German      .... 

French 

Italian  and  Spanish 

Philosophy     .    .    . 

Ethics 

Political  Economy  . 

History 

Roman  Law   .    .    . 

Music 

Fine  Arts   .    .    .    . 

Mathematics  .    .    . 

Physics 

Chemistry      .    .    . 

Natural  History  .    . 
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*  Elective  courses  amounting  to  four  hours  a  week  in  Philosophy  and  aiz  hours 
in  History  were  established  in  1878  to  take  the  place  of  the  prescribed  work  in 
those  subjects,  which  was  abolished  at  that  time.  They  formed  no  actual  increase 
in  the  amount  of  instruction  giren. 
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The  recent  enlargement  of  the  instruction  in  Semitic  Languages 
and  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend  has  now  enabled  the  Faculty  to  provide 
Honors  for  an  extended  course  of  study  in  each  of  those  depart- 
ments. Honors  have  also  been  established  in  Political  Science, 
the  necessary  courses  of  study  being  made  up  from  the  depart- 
ments of  Political  Economy,  History,  and  Roman  Law. 

In  1876  the  Faculty  began  in  a  cautious  way  to  admit  to  the 
elective  courses  persons  who  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  reg- 
ular preparation  for  college  and  were  past  the  age  when  such 
preparation  was  possible  or  expedient  for  them,  but  who,  never, 
theless,  were  sufficiently  trained  in  special  lines  of  study  to  pur- 
sue with  profit  the  courses  of  instruction  in  certain  departments. 
The  restrictions  originally  placed  on  the  admission  of  this  class 
of  persons,  who  were  known  as  unmatriculated  students,  have 
been  gradually  removed,  until  now  all  the  courses  of  study  in  the 
College  are  open  to  any  person  of  good  moral  character  who  sat- 
isfies the  Faculty  of  his  fitness  to  pursue  the  particular  courses 
he  elects.  The  number  of  such  students  has  never  been  large ; 
last  year  there  were  thirty-four,  and  forty-five  are  in  attendance 
this  year.  Their  character  has  been  various.  Many  have  made 
excellent  use  of  the  opportunities  offered,  some  for  purposes  of 
special  study,  others  to  supplement  an  imperfect  or  irregular 
training  by  such  studies  as  would  enable  them  to  gain  admission 
to  one  of  the  higher  college  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
have  undoubtedly  taken  advantage  of  this  means  of  securing  a 
connection  with  the  University,  who  have  come  with  no  serious 
purposes  of  study.  In  order  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
former  and  either  exclude  the  latter  or  place  them  under  better 
control,  the  Faculty  last  year  took  steps  to  define  more  carefully 
the  relation  of  this  class  of  students  to  the  College,  and  estab- 
lished regulations  which,  while  subjecting  them  to  stricter  disci- 
pline, considerably  enlarged  their  privileges.  They  are  to  be 
known  henceforth  as  Special  Students  ;  they  are  members  of  the 
College  from  the  time  of  their  admission,  and  subject  to  the 
College  regulations,  the  Faculty  reserving  the  right  to  deprive 
any  one  of  his  privileges  who  abuses  or  fails  to  use  them.  In 
their  studies  they  are  substantially  on  an  equal  footing  with 
undergraduates  in  all  respects  except  that  they  are  not  candi- 
dates for  any  degree.  But  no  inducements  are  held  out  to  enter 
the  College  in  this  way  except  to  persons  of  ability  and  diligence. 
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No  certificate  is  given  to  a  special  student  for  any  course  of 
study  unless  he  has  attained  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  maxi- 
mum mark  in  that  course.  On  the  other  hand,  any  special 
student  who  has  attained  an  average  of  seventy-five  per  cent  in 
twelve  elective  courses  —  that  is,  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
whole  elective  work  required  of  an  undergraduate  —  will  receive 
a  certificate  to  that  effect  on  Commencement  Day,  and  have  his 
name  printed  on  the  Commencement  programme ;  and  a  Special 
Student  may  compete  for  Honors  on  the  same  terms  as  an  under- 
graduate. 

Another  subject  to  which  the  Faculty  gave  much  attention  last 
year  was  the  anticipation  of  Freshman  studies.  For  a  number  of 
years  past  a  candidate  for  admission  has  been  permitted  to  pre- 
sent himself  for  examination,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Freshman 
year,  on  the  prescribed  work  in  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  French,  or  G^erman,  and  if  successful  to  take  advanced 
studies  in  his  Freshman  year  in  place  of  those  anticipated.  Tliis 
provision  has  been  made  use  of  every  year  by  a  small  number  of 
students  who  have  had  time  and  opportunity  before  coming  to 
College  to  pursue  their  studies  beyond  the  mere  requirements  for 
admission,  and  who  by  this  means  were  enabled  to  cover  a  wider 
range  of  subjects  in  their  college  course,  or  to  carry  their  studies 
farther  in  any  special  department  which  their  taste  led  them  to 
prefer.  But  a  student  who  anticipated  Freshman  studies  was  not 
at  all  advanced  thereby  towards  the  attainment  of  his  degree. 
The  elective  studies  taken  in  place  of  those  anticipated  were 
counted  in  their  stead  as  part  of  his  Freshman  work,  and  he 
entered  his  Sophomore  year  under  the  same  conditions  as  his 
classmates. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Faculty  last  year  resulted  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  time  had  come  for  a  change  of  policy  in  this 
matter.  The  old  rule  was  adopted  at  a  time  when  the  elective 
courses  had  not  yet  thrown  off  the  restraints  to  which  they  had 
been  subject  as  prescribed  studies,  when  their  scope  was  compar- 
atively limited,  and  to  exempt  a  student  from  a  part  of  the  work 
of  his  class  was  to  give  him  less  than  adequate  employment  for 
his  time,  and  to  expose  him  to  the  temptations  of  idleness.  The 
conditions  under  which  a  student  now  pursues  his  studies  are 
far  different.  The  elective  system  in  its  present  state  provides  a 
large  number  of  courses  on  which  the  time  that  may  be  spent  by 
a  student  is  practically  unlimited ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
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for  the  most  industrious  students  to  devote  themselves  almost 
wholly  to  two  or  three  studies  in  which  they  are  especially  inter- 
ested, gaining  the  time  for  this  by  taking  one  or  two  easy  courses 
to  eke  out  their  stint,  and  expending  on  these  no  more  effort 
than  is  necessary  to  secure  a  high  mark.     The  imposition  of  a 
uniform  requirement  for  each  year,  however  necessary  in  general, 
is  a  useless  restraint  in  cases  like  these,  and  diverts  a  certain 
amount  of  effort  from  earnest  and  fruitful  study  to  work  of 
greatly  inferior  value.     Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  de-  x 
sirable  not  only  to  encourage  students  of  the  better  class  to 
anticipate  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year,  but  to  permit 
them  to  use  the  time  thus  gained  for  more  extended  study,  if  they 
80  desire,  in  particular  courses.     The  rule  adopted  by  the  Faculty 
provides  that  when  a  student,  besides  passing  a  creditable  exami- 
nation for  admission,  has  passed  with  credit  on  any  of  the  studies 
of  the  Freshman  year,  the  work  required  of  him  in  his  college 
course  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  anticipated ;  the  reduction 
to  be  distributed  among  the  four  years  at  his  own  option,  provided 
that  it  shall   not  in  any  year  exceed  the  amount  of  one  full 
course  of  study. 

On  the  other  branch  of  this  subject,  —  the  question  of  shorten- 
ing the  term  of  residence  ordinarily  required  for  the  degree, — 
the  Faculty  proceeded  more  cautiously.    They  published  a  rule,, 
that  if  a  student  has  anticipated  Freshman  studies  having  an 
aggregate  of  nine  hours  a  week  of  recitations  and  lectures,  he- 
may  be  admitted  at  once  to  the  Sophomore  class,  on  condition  of 
performing  the  remaining  work  of  the  Freshman  year  —  repre- 
sented by  about  seven  exercises  a  week  —  in  the  ensuing  three 
years;  but  in  this  they  have  simply  formulated  the  existing  prac- 
tice in   the  admission  of  candidates  to  the  Sophomore  class. 
They  have,  however,  further  announced  that  if  a  student  who  has 
anticipated  Freshman  studies  amounting  to  less  than  nine  hours, 
but  still  a  substantial  portion  of  the  year's  work,  should  desire  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  for  the  degree  in  three  years,  he  may 
apply  for  leave  to  do  so.    The  Faculty  reserve  their  decision  on 
applications  of  this  kind  until  the  circumstances  of  each  case 
shall  be  known ;   but  the  announcement  that  such  applications 
will  be  considered  is  an  important  step,  and  the  response  of 
future  candidates  to  the  suggestion  thus  thrown  out  will  be 

awaited  with  interest 

CLEMENT  L.   SMITH,  Dean. 
December  1, 1882. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  Beport  on  the 
state  of  the  Oraduate  Department  during  the  academic  year 
1881-82 : — 

Forty-two  courses  of  instruction,  arranged  with  special  refer- 
ence to  graduates,  were  offered  this  year,  under  the  heading  of 
Graduate  Courses,  and  by  vote  of  the  Academic  Council.  The 
number  of  these  courses  actually  given  was  thirty-one,  and  the 
.accompanying  table  shows  the  numbers  and  status  of  the  persons 
in  attendance  upon  them. 

Instruction  was  also  given  by  Professor  Whitney,  in  Geology 
and  Lithology,  to  two  candidates  for  higher  degrees. 

A  course  in  2iend  given  by  Professor  Lanman,  in  the  year 
1880-81,  was  accidentally  left  unnoticed  in  my  last  annual 
report. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1881,  the  Council  voted,  at  the  sug- 
igestion  of  the  College  Faculty,  to  discontinue  the  separation  be- 
tween graduate  and  undergraduate  courses.  Thus  the  University 
^has  returned  to  the  system  which  existed  before  1877-78,  of  pre- 
senting only  one  list  of  studies  for  graduates  and  undergraduates 
alike.  The  separation  between  the  two  classes  of  studies  has  had 
:a  valuable  influence  in  drawing  attention  to' the  courses  offered  to 
advanced  students,  and  also  in  stimulating  the  interest  of  the 
academic  boards  in  these  courses,  and  increasing  their  number 
and  variety.  But  now  that  this  service  has  been  accomplished, 
it  seems  unadvisable  to  keep  up  a  distinction  which  rests  on  no 
clear  principle.  In  practice,  the  so-called  graduate  courses  have 
been  largely  taken  by  undergraduates ;  while  graduates  have 
often  found  in  the  College  list  the  instruction  which  it  was  most 
desirable  for  them  to  follow.  A  sharp  line  of  division  cannot 
now  be  drawn  between  graduate  students  and  seniors,  any  more 
than  between  the  successive  undergraduate  classes. 

Six  persons  were  admitted  this  year  to  candidacy  for  the  de- 
gree of  A.M. ;  and  the  whole  number  of  candidates  for  the  degree 
was  ten,  of  whom  four  withdrew,  either  in  the  course,  or  after  the 
expiration,  of  the  year.  Five  received  the  degree,  and  one  stiU 
continues  his  candidacy. 

Fourteen,  persons  were  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D. ;  and  the  whole  number  of  candidates  for  that  degree  was 
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twenty-eight,  of  whom  three  have  withdrawn,  or  suffered  their 
candidacy  to  lapse,  and  twenty-five  are  still  candidates.  Two  of 
these  twenty-five  candidates  were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  A.M. 
at  the  last  Commencement. 

One  person  was  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  S.D. ; 
and  the  number  of  candidates  for  that  degree  was  five,  of  whom 
one  attained  the  degree,  and  four  are  still  candidates. 

The  names  of  those  members  of  the  Graduate  Department  who 
received  degrees  at  Commencement,  1882,  are  as  follows :  — 

Le  Baron  Russell  Briggs,  A.B.,  1875. 
Edward  South  worth  Hawes,  A.B.,  1880. 
John  Norton  Johnson,  A.B.,  1881. 
Charles  Henry  Morss,  A.B.,  1880. 
Charles  Robert  Sanger,  A.B.,  1881. 
Frank  Webster  Smith,  A.B.,  1877. 
Edmund  Allen  Whitman,  A.B.,  1881. 

Leomabd  Parker  Kinnicutt,  S.B.  {Mass,  Inst.  Technol,)^  1875. 

Department,  Physics.    Subject,  Chemistry.     Thesis,  **  The  Formation  of  Phenyl- 
glyceric  Acid  fh>m  Cinnamic  Acid  Bibromide." 

The  Parker  Fellowships  were  held  by 

Joseph  Silas  Diller,  S.B,  1879, 
Frank  Hugh  Foster,  A.B.,  1873, 
Washington  Irving  Stringham,  A.B.,  1877, 
(Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins  Univ,),  1880, 
George  Lincohi  Walton,  A.B.,  1875,  M.D.  1880  ; 

and  the  Eirkland  Fellowship  by 

Paul  Shorey,  A.B.,  1878. 

Mr.  Foster  resigned  his  fellowship  at  the  end  of  the  academic 
year,  after  having  been  nominated  for  reappointment.  All  the 
other  incumbents  were  reappointed  ;  and 

Edward  Emerson  Phillips,  A.B.,  1878,  Ph.D.,  1880, 

was  appointed  to  a  Parker  Fellowship,  for  the  year  1882-83,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Foster. 

After  the  close  of  the  academic  year.  Dr.  Stringham  resigned 
his  fellowship,  in  consequence  of  his  accepting  an  appointment 
to  the  principal  Professorship  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
of  California.  He  had  held  his  fellowship  for  two  years,  during 
which  he  had  carried  on  important  studies  at  the  University  of 
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Leipzig.  He  was  most  desirous  to  defer  entering  on  his  new 
professorship,  so  as  to  complete  his  plan  of  work  by  remaining 
abroad  another  year ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  effect  this 
arrangement. 

Frank  Nelson  Cole,  A.B.  1882,  has  been  appointed  to  a  Parker 
Fellowship,  for  the  year  1882-88,  in  place  of  Dr.  Stringham. 

A  new  fellowship  was  instituted  in  the  course  of  the  year  by 
the  gift  of  friends  of  the  University,  to  be  named  the  ^'  James 
Walker  Fellowship,'*  in  memory  of  the  late  President  Walker, 
and  to  be  given,  by  preference,  to  a  student  of  those  branches  of 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  to  which  Dr.  Walker  devoted 
his  life.    This  fellowship  was  awarded  for  the  year  1882-88  to 

Benjamin  Rand,  A.B.,  1879,  A.M.,  1880. 

The  prize  offered  by  Mr.  Robert  Noxon  Toppan  (A.B.,  1858), 
in  the  year  1879-80,  for  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  in  politi- 
cal Bcience,  was  awarded,  at  the  close  of  this  year,  to 

Frank  William  Taassig,  A.B.,  1879, 

a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  for  his  essay  on  "  Protection 
to  Young  Industries  as  applied  in  the  United  States." 

The  Academic  Council  voted,  Oct  21,  1881,  to  recommend 
to  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  to  alter  section  5  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  relating  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D.,  so  as 
to  make  it  read-  as  follows :  — 

*'  5.  The  Academic  Council  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  candidates  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who,  after 
taking  the  Bachelor's  degree,  shall  pursue  for  at  least  one  year  at 
the  University  a  course  of  liberal  study  approved  by  the  Council, 
and  shall  pass  with  high  credit  an  examination  on  that  course. 
The  Council  will  designate  from  time  to  time  those  courses  of  in- 
atruction  in  the  Professional  and  Scientific  Schools  which  will  be 
accepted  for  the  degree  of  A.M." 

The  Council  also  voted  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  section  6  of 
the  Standing  Rules. 

These  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  Corporation  and 
Overseers,  with  a  slight  verbal  alteration. 

JAMES  MILLS  PEIRCE,   Secretary  of  the  Aeademio  Council. 
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To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  Report  for  the  academic  year  1881-82 :  — 

Thirty-two  students  were  connected  with  the  School  during  the 
year,  as  follows :  — 

Resident  Graduates 4 

Senior  Class 5 

Middle  Class 4 

Junior  Class S 

Special  Students 11 

Of  these,  two  resident  graduates  and  one  member  of  the  middle 
class  left  early  in  the  year,  so  that  the  number  of  students  was 
practically  twenty-nine.  Three  undergraduates  recited  in  He- 
brew, two  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  attended  the  lectures 
on  Comparative  Religion,  and  one  those  on  Systematic  Theol- 

ogr- 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  work  of  the  School  may  be 
learned  from  the  accompanying  table,  pp.  82,  88. 

The  theological  instruction  of  the  School  was  this  year  supple- 
mented by  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  by  Alexander  McKenzie, 
D.P.,  on  the  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  These  lectures 
were  not  only  valuable  in  themselves,  but  were  important  as  pre- 
senting the  subjects  treated  from  a  point  of  view  different  from 
that  occupied  in  the  regular  course  on  Systematic  Theology. 
They  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  plan  of  the  School  by  showing 
the  breadth  of  instruction  which  it  would  gladly  give  if  it  were 
able.  Meanwhile,  such  a  course  given  every  year,  by  representa- 
tives of  different  types  of  Theology,  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive 
and  stimulating  to  the  students  who  attend  them. 

I  express  with  pleasure  the  indebtedness  of  the  School  to  Jo- 
seph Henry  Allen,  A.M.,  who  for  four  years  has  filled  the  position 
of  lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  During  this  time  he  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  School,  giving  to  it  the  full  advantage  of  his 
varied  learning,  his  industry,  and  his  enthusiasm. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  the  addition  to  the  School  of  two 
professors  —  one  filling  the  recently  established  Winn  Professor- 
ship of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  other,  the  Hollis  Professor- 
ship of  Divinity,  which  had  been  so  long  vacant.  Ephraim 
F4merton,  Ph.D.,  who  has  been  called  to  the  former  position, 
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had  already,  as  instructor  in  the  College,  shown  himself  to  be  a 
saccessful  student  and  teacher  in  a  field  of  study  in  part  identi- 
cal with  that  to  which  he  is  now  to  devote  himself. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  teacher  in  these  days  to  per- 
form properly  all  the  duties  which  were  originally  assigned  to  the 
HoUis  Professor.  Happily  this  very  breadth  of  range,  which 
requires  a  selection  from  among  the  functions  prescribed,  makes 
it  possible,  at  any  time,  to  use  this  professorship  in  such  a  way 
as  to  meet  the  special  needs  or  opportunities  of  the  School.  It 
has  thus,  fortunately,  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  David 
Gordon  Lyon,  Ph.D.,  who  has  already  distinguished  himself  as  a 
student  of  Assyriology.  The  introduction  of  this  study  makes 
the  Semitic  department  of  the  University  especially  strong,  and 
supplies  to  the  students  of  Theology  instruction  which  late  inves- 
tigations liave  shown  to  be  very  important  for  the  comprehension 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Professor  Lyon,  also,  by  taking  the 
Junior  class  in  Hebrew,  leaves  Professor  Toy  free  to  give  more 
lectures  on  the  questions  which  makp  tha  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment so  interesting  and  important  at  the  present  day. 

The  connection  of  Professors  Toy  and  Lyon  with  the  School 
may  illustrate  still  further  the  wisdom  and  the  feasibility  of  the 
idea  which  it  represents,  by  which  the  range  of  its  possible  selec- 
tion of  teachers  is  made  so  much  larger  than  that  within  which 
most  seminaries  of  Theology  are  confined. 

A  new  lecture  room  was  constructed  in  Divinity  Hall  last  sum- 
mer. This  addition  was  made  necessary  by  the  greater  number 
of  teachers  to  be  accommodated,  and  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
lectures  are  now  given  early  in  the  day. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  record  an  important  change  in  the  re- 
quirements for  entering  the  School.  Henceforth  only  graduates 
of  some  college,  or  persons  who  give  evidence  of  an  education 
equal  to  that  of  a  college  graduate,  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy 
for  the  degree  of  6.D.,  while  an  examination  similar  to  that  be- 
fore required  for  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  degree  must  be 
passed  in  order  to  enter  the  School  as  a  special  student.  It  is 
expected  that  some  loss  in  the  number  of  students  may  attend 
the  change,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  loss  will  be  more  than 
balanced  by  a  greater  uniformity  of  attainment  among  the  stu- 
dents, which  will  make  the  teaching  of  the  School  more  effective. 
It  was  felt,  also,  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  School  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  education  in  the  ministry. 
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The  School  has  been  fortunate  in  retaining  for  a  third  year  as 
Librarian  C.  J.  Staples,  B.D.,  to  whose  services  I  made  reference 
last  year.  Ninety-eight  books  were  added  to  the  Library  during 
the  year.  Forty-six  volumes  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  were 
transferred  to  Gore  Hall.  In  all,  one  thousand  and  thirty-seven 
volumes  have  been  thus  transferred.  There  now  remain  in  the 
Divinity  Library  only  works  relating  to  the  study  of  Theology. 
The  preparation  of  the  card  catalogue  has  been  advanced,  and 
that  of  a  subject  catalogue,  including  references  to  important  ar- 
ticles in  the  periodicals  received,  has  been  begun.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  year,  exclusive  of  text-books,  has  been  twelve  hundred 
and  ten.  The  Librarian  urges  the  importance  of  preserving  in 
the  Library  pamphlets  relating  to  the  theological  questions  of  the 
day.  Many  of  these,  which  may  now  seem  of  small  value,  will  in 
the  future  be  of  great  importance,  as  illustrating  the  thought  and 
temper  of  the  time.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  cata- 
loguing pamphlets  that  may  be  received. 

C.   C.  EVERETT,  Dean. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  Report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  the  academic  year  1881-82 :  — 

The  table  on  pp.  86, 87  gives  the  courses  of  study  and  instruction 
during  the  year,  the  names  of  the  instructors,  the  text-books 
used,  the  number  of  exercises  per  week  in  each  course,  and  the 
number  of  students  who  offered  themselves  for  examination  in 
each  course  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  attendanee  at  the  School 
during  the  last  twelve  years :  — 


Whole  number  of  ftudenta  in  the  School 
Number  that  were  in  the  School  during 

the  whole  year     . 

Number  that  were  in  the  School  only 

pert  of  the  year 


Arerage  number 


i 


165 

107 

68 

186 


d 

s 


188 

107 

81 

128 


OQ 


117 

109 

8 

118 


00 


141 

121 

20 

181 


to 
2p 


144 

180 

14 

187 


I- 


178 

168 

20 

168 


i 


199 

168 

81 

184 
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196  169 

172  187 

24  82 

188  164 


177 

188 

89 

167 


161 

186 

26 

149 


8? 


161 

189 

22 

146 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the^School  as  divided  into  classes 
since  the  establishment  of  the  three  years'  course  and  the  exami- 
nation for  admission :  — 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

First  Year  .... 

72 

63 

78 

67 

61 

Second  Year   .    .    . 

79 

60 

32 

68 

41 

Third  Year.    .    .     . 

— 

21 

14 

25 

Special  Students .    . 

31 

47 

46 

82 

34 

In  regard  to  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  to  be  observed .  that, 
although  the  three  years'  course  went  into  operation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1877-78,  there  was  no  third-year  class  until  1879-80. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  second-year  class  of  1877-78 
did  not  take  the  three  years'  course,  but  was  graduated  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  that  class  having  entered  the  School  be- 
fore the  three  years'  course  went  into  operation. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
admission  in  each  year  since  they  were  established  :  — 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

18Sl-«2. 

Offered  .... 
Admitted    .    .    . 

16 

7 

16 

7 

18 
12 

25 
18 

19 
16 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
a  degree  in  each  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  three  years' 
course :  — 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-«0. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

• 

o 

Passed. 
Failed. 

Offered. 
Passed. 
Failed. 

• 

1 

o 

Passed. 
Failed. 

i 

o 

Passed. 
Failed. 

• 

1 

o 

Passed. 
Failed. 

First  Year   . 
Second  Year 
Third  Year. 

66 
66 

61     16 
47    19 

60     42       8 
40    39      1 

73 
28 
22 

69    4 
26    2 
18    4 

45 
49 
18 

43    2 
46    8 
18    0 

49 
38 
36 

44    5 

87  1 

88  8 
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In  regard  to  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  in- 
cludes no  special  students,  and  hence  that  all  the  applicants  in- 
cluded in  it  were  either  graduates  of  colleges,  or  had  passed  the 
examination  for  admission.  Of  course  this  remark  does  not 
apply  to  the  second-year  class  of  1877-78,  and  this  accounts  in 
part  for  the  much  greater  number  of  failures  in  that  class. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  three  years'  course,  have  been  examined 
for  a  degree  in  the  studies  of  any  year  without  having  been  mem- 
bers of  the  School  during  that  year :  — 


First  Year  .  . 
Second  Tear  . 
Third  Year     . 


1877-78. 


• 

1 

• 

1 

o 

ft* 

r^ 

6    2    8 


1878-79. 


O      A*      Cih 


3    2    1 


1879-80. 


i 


6    4    2 
1     1    0 


5    4    1 


1880-81. 


•g 


e    a    -a 

O     A<     h 


6    4    2 


4    4    0 


1881-82. 


« 


o    0*    ^ 


2    1     1 


10    8    2 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
the  honor  degree  in  each  year  since  it  was  established  :  — 


Second  Year    . 
Third  Year     . 


1878-79. 


1 

o 


I 


26     12    14 


1879-80. 


1 


i  I 


17      7    10 
9      7      2 


1880-81. 


1 


"8 
I 


89    16    28 
5      8      2 


1881-82. 


A 


27    11    16 
18    10     3 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have 
entered  the  School  in  each  year  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and 
shows  how  many  of  them  were  graduates  of  colleges,  and,  of  the 
latter,  how  many  were  graduates  of  Harvard  and  how  many  of 
other  colleges. 
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Whole  number  of  en- 

tries      

105 

92 

87 

95 

102 

119 

128 

111 

102 

124 

91 

97 

Graduates  of  colleges 

60 

56 

47 

68 

65 

67 

77 

79 

62 

76 

60 

53 

Harvard  graduates    . 

19 

26 

22 

29 

40 

39 

47 

47 

38 

69 

41 

29 

Graduates    of    other 

colleges     .    .     .    . 

41 

80 

25 

29 

15 

28 

30 

82 

24 

17 

19 

24 

Non-gradaates  .    .    . 

45 

86 

40 

37 

47 

62 

61 

32 

40 

48 

31 

44 

C.   C.   LANGDELL,  Dean. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  I  submit  the  following 
Report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic  year  1881-82 : 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  during  the  first  term  two  hundred 
and  forty-six ;  during  the  second  two  hundred  and  thirty-five. 
Of  these,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  had  a  literary  or  scientific 
degree.  There  were  ninety-five  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine,  of  whom  eighteen  were  rejected.  Seventy-seven 
passed  the  examination  and  received  their  degrees.  The  Bar- 
ringer  Scholarsliips  were  awarded  to  Henry  Fiske  Adams  and 
Henry  Austin  Wood  of  the  Fourth  Class.  The  other  Scholarships 
were  awarded  to  John  Abbott  Crosby  and  Alton  Atwell  Jackson 
of  the  Third  Class,  and  Oscar  Joseph  Pf  eifiFer  and  Leonard  Wood 
of  the  Second  Class. 

The  Fourth  Class  was  composed  of  ten  students,  of  whom  nine 
passed  the  examination,  five  of  these  cum  laude  ;  tliree  received 
hospital  appointments ;  one  took  the  ordinary  degree  of  M.D. ; 
one  postponed  graduation  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  hospital. 

The  remarks  made  in  the  last  Report  with  regard  to  the  fourth 
year  might  be  repeated  in  this.  It  is  still  too  early  to  determine 
the  results  of  this  additional  effort  to  improve  medical  education. 
We  can  only  say  that,  if  expressed  intention  of  prolonging  the 
term  of  study  be  an  index  of  progress,  progress  has  been  made. 
The  chief  difficulty  still  remains :  we  are  in  competition  with  the 
hospitals,  which  claim  an  important  number  of  the  best  students, 
before  they  have  completed  a  proper  course  of  study. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  18^1-82. 


Inftnioton. 


Piof.  Holmes 

Beach,    Water- 
M.  H.  Rich 
uiMn,  and  Oti» 
Dn.  Dwight  &  Qoiaoy 
Dr.  0.  8.  Minot 
Prof .  Bewdltch 
9r.  J.  W.  Warm 

Dr.  HniB 
Dr.  Hilli 


Dr.  Dwight 

Dt«.  Beach,  Water- 
man, H.  H.  Rich- 
ardson, kOiiB 

Prof.  Wood 

Prof.   Wood   A    Dr. 


Dr.  Bollet 
Prof.  Fiti 

Prof.  Fits 

Dn.Outler  frWhitney 
Prof.  Flti  A  Dr.  Cut- 
ler 

Profli.  mnot  &  Bdea 
Dra.  Mason,  Shattuck, 
&  QarlMid 

Dr.  Knight 

Dr.  Warren 
Dr.  Warren 
Dr.  Warren 
Dn.  Warren  k  W.  8. 

Bigelow 
Prof  Bigelow 
Prof.  Cheever 
Dr.  Porter 


Prof.  Bdes 
Prof.  BeynoldB 

Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson 

Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson 
Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson 
Prof.   Minot    k   Dr. 

Whittler 
Proft.  Minot  A  Bdee 
Prof.  Bigelow 
Prof.  Cheerer 
Dr.  Porter 
Dn.  Porter  &  Otis 
Piof.  Williams 

Prof.  Williams 

Prof.  White 
Prof.  White 
Dr.  Baker 
Dr.  Baker 
Dr.  DaTenport 
Dr.  Greenoogh 


8al]|ieets. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

DeaoriptiTe  Anatomy 

I  Practical  Anatomy,  with  Szerdses  in  Dissection 

Laboratory  Bzercisee  in  Histology 

■mbryology 

Systematic  and  Bzperimental  Physiology 

Laboratory  Bzerdses  in  EzperimMital  Physiology 

General  and  Analytical  Chemistry 

( Practical  Bzerdses  in  the  Laboratory  for  Gen- 1 
(     end  Chemistry  ) 


SBCOND  CLASS. 
Topographical  Anatomy 
I  Practical  Anatmny,  with  Exercises  in  Dissection 

Medical  and  Tozicologioal  Chemistry 
{  Practical  Bxereisee  in  the  Laboratory  for  Medi-  \ 
}     cal  Chemistry  ) 

Materia  Medioa,  with  Practical  Demonstrations 

General  Patholosr  and  Pathological  Anatomy 
( Special  Pathological  Anatomy,  with  Demon- 1 
(     strations  ) 

Laboratory  Exercises  in  Pathological  Histology 

I  Practical  Instruction  in  pertbrming  Autopsies 

Clinical  Medicine 

Practical  Instruction  in  Auscultation  and  Per-  i 

cusslon  ) 

Practical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  | 

of  the  Larynx  { 

Redtationa  in  Surgical  Pathology 
Recitations  in  Surgery 
The  Application  of  Bandages  and  Apparatus 

I  Laboratory  Bxerdses  in  Surgical  Histology 

Clinical  Surgery 
Clinical  Surgery 
Clinical  Surgery 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Therapeutics 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics 
( Recitations  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Ob-  \ 
\     stetrics  i 

OperatiTe  Obstetrics 

Practical  Instruction  in  Clinical  Obstetrics 

I  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic 

CUnical  Medidne 

Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery 

Clinical  Surgery 

Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery 

OperatiTe  Surgery 

Diseases  of  the  Bye 

Clinical  Ophthahnology 

Diseases  of  the  Skin 

Clinical  Dermatology 

Gynaecology 

CUnical  Gynaecology 

Clinical  Gynaecology 

Practical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Syphilis 


BzBfcises  per  Week. 


Four  tm  May. 

Fifteen,  January  till  May 

Two  till  May. 
Twelre  Lectures. 
Four. 

November  till  May. 
I  Two,  with  ten  additfooal 

Six. 


One. 

Five  till  May. 

Two. 

Six. 

One. 
Two. 

Two. 

Two  till  April. 

Throughout  the  year. 

Four. 

Six  first  half-year. 

Six  first  half-year.     « 

One  first  halPjear. 
One  second  luuf-year. 
One  second  half-year. 

Two  after  March. 

Two  first  half-year. 

Two  till  ApriL 

Two  second  half-year. 


Three. 
Three. 

One. 

Twelve  practical  exerdsei. 
Throut^ont  the  year. 

Five. 

Four. 

Two  first  half-year. 

Two  tiU  ApriL 

Fifteen  practical  exercises. 

One. 


One  tin  January  and 

March. 
One. 
One. 
Two. 

Two  second  half-year, 
Two  first  half-year. 
One. 


INSTRUCTION. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION.  — CoNTiNDBD. 


Instnicton. 


in.  QtMO 

Dr.Bkke 
Dr.  OUrer 

Dr.Bo(eh 

Dr.  Webber 

Dr.  Potnam 

Dr.  Tolsom 
Dr.  Draper 


Dr.  Draper 

Dr.Garbuid 

Dr.  Mann 

Dr.  Warren 

Dr.  Porter 

Db.  Porter  ft  W.  8. 

Bigelov 
Dr.  Bradftml 
I*iof.  Bejrnolds 
Dr.W.L.  Riohardflon 
Dr.  W.  L.  RIohaxdaoD 
Plot  WilUams 
Dr.  Wadsworth 
Prof.  White 
Prof.  White 
Drs  Baker  &  Dayen- 

Dr.  Chadwfek 

Drs.  Oliver  &  Rotch 

Da.  Webber  &  Pat- 


Dr.  Polsom 
Dr.Kidfht 
Dr.  Blake 
Or.Oreea 
Dr.  Draper 
Dr.  Harris 
Dr.  Oreeoough 

Dr. 


Boston  Cooking  Schn 


Subjects. 


THIRD  CLASS. —CotmNUXD. 

Practical  IXagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases 

of  the  Bar 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Diseases  of  the  Sbr 
Practical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases 

of  Children 
Practical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases 

of  Children 
Practical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases 

of  the  Nerroos  System 
Practical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases 

of  the  Nerroos  System 
Mental  Diseases 
Forensic  Medicine,  with  Demonstrations 


FOURTH  CLASS. 

Clinical  Medicine 
CUnical  Medicine 
Clinical  Medicine 
CUnical  Surgery 
Clinical  Sorgery 

OperatiTe  Surgery 

Orthopedic  Sorgery 
Obstetrics 
Clinical  Obstetrics 
OperatiTe  Obstetrics 
Clinical  Ophthalmology 
Ophthalmoscopy 
Dermatology 
Clinical  Dermatology 

Clinical  and  Operattye  Gynaecology 

Clinical  Gynaecology 
Diseases  of  Children 


i  Diseases  of  the  Nerrous  System 


Mental  Diseases 

Laryngology 

Otology 

Otology 

Forensic  Medicine 

Forenido  Medicine 

Syphilis 

Orarian  Tumors 

Cookery 


Exercises  per  Week. 


One,  January  till  April. 
Two  for  three  months. 
One  first  half-year. 

One  for  six  months. 

One  tpi  February. 

One. 

Eight  Lectures. 
TwelTe  Exercises. 


One. 

One. 

One  for  three  months. 

One,  three  in  October. 

One  after  February. 

Practical  Exercises. 

Two  after  March. 

One 

Two  for  six  months. 

Practical  Exercises. 

Two  for  six  months. 

One  for  four  months. 

One. 

Three. 

Six. 

Three. 
Three. 

Two. 

Onfe. 

Three  for  two  months. 

Two  for  three  months. 

Two  for  three  months. 

One. 

Demonstrations . 

Two. 
(  Six  lectures ;  Clinical  Ez- 
(     ercises. 

Six  Exercises. 


The  table  on  pages  90,  91  shows  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  instruction  given.  The  results  of  the  examinations  for  admis- 
sion to  the  School  are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 


1882. 


Jane 


Sept. 


iOflered  — 
Conditioned 
I  Offered  .... 
Conditioned 


Physics.    Latin.  English.  Slectire.  R^ted. 
21  22  21  21     ) 

6  9  4  6     ) 


28 

8 


22 
10 


22 
1 


19 
1 


In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  rejections 
at  the  annual  examinations  in  June  for  four  years  past.] 
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The  following  table  shows  the  increasing  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  studying  medicine  where  it  can  be  taught :  — 

NUMBER  OF  TERMS  SPENT  AT  THE   SCHOOL  BY  GRADUATES. 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

G0% 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

88% 

1880. 

86% 

1881. 

4^    Of 

81% 

1882. 

Spent    six 
tenns 

8 

22 

14 

47% 

40 

65% 

41   ^ 

85% 

79 
91% 

Spent  five 
terms 

3 

2 

7 
6 

5 

13% 

4 

11% 

^5% 

0 

9 
8 
1 

4 

2% 

1  ^ 

2% 

4 

8% 

0 

10% 

4 
4 

0 

Spent  foar 
terms 

8 

6 

8 

2 

2% 

4 

6% 

Spentthree 
terms 

16 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1% 

Spent  two 
terms 

7 

3 

3 

10% 

3 

0 

1 
1% 

1 

2% 
46 

0 

\% 

Total  p^-l 
uted 

41 

38 

80 

86 

61 

48 

70 

60 

86* 

*  Includes  nine  students  of  the  Fourth  Class. 


We  are  now  able  to  announce  the  approaching  completion  of 
the  new  building,  which  has  for  so  many  years  been  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  great  wants  of  the  School.  It  will  probably  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  the  spring. 

CALVIN  ELLIS,  Decau 


To  THE  President  op  the  UNivERsrrY :  — 

Sib,  —  I  beg  leave  to  submit  my  Report  upon  the  Dental  School 
for  the  year  1881-82 :  — 

The  number  of  students  was  twenty-one,  —  eleven  in  the  first- 
year  class,  nine  in  the  second-year,  and  one  in  the  third-year. 

The  first-year  students  attended  lectures  with  the  Medical 
Students  of  the  same  year,  and  with  them  passed  the  same  exam- 
inations. Such  as  cannot  pass  two  of  the  three  examinations  of 
this  year  are  not  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  class  to  the  next 
year's  studies,  but  must  go  over  the  work  of  the  first  year  again. 
Of  such  failures  there  were  four.  The  studies  were  General  An- 
atomy, Physiology,  and  General  Chemistry. 

The  students  of  the  second  and  third  year  also  attended  as  a 
part  of  their  course,  in  connection  with  the  Medical  Students, 
twelve  lectures  in  Surgical  Pathology,  given  by  the  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery. 
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The  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  has  lectured  one  hour 
each  week  on  the  theory  and  methods  of  his  specialty,  and  the 
Clinical  Instructors,  each  taking  in  turn  one  afternoon,  have 
giyen  five  afternoons  a  week  throughout  the  year  to  practical 
teaching  in  this  branch  of  dentistry.  The  instruction  is  given  in 
the  out-patients  department  of  the  Massachusetts  Greneral  Hos- 
pital, which  has  furnished  the  usual  surplus  of  patients,  so  that  a 
choice  of  operations  and  a  great  variety  of  instruction  have  been 
possible.  The  demonstrator,  with  one  of  the  instructors,  is 
always  present  to  superintend  the  operations  in  this  infirmary, 
and  to  give  such  advice  and  assistance  as  may  seem  to  be  re- 
quired.    Occasional  clinics  have  also  been  given. 

The  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  has  given  two  hours  of 
each  week  to  lectures  and  clinical  instruction  in  the  laboratory. 
The  demonstrator  in  this  Department  has  been  present  every 
morning  of  five  days  in  each  week  for  instruction.  In  this,  as  in 
the  Operative  Department,  patients  have  been  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  give  all  students  abundant  and  varied  opportunities  for 
practice. 

Drs.  Virgil  C.  Pond  and  (Jeorge  F.  Grant,  the  demonstrators 
respectively  of  Operative  and  of  Mechanical  Dentistry,  have 
worked  with  eminent  faithfulness  and  success. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Brackett,  Assistant  Professor  in  Dental  Thera- 
peutics, has  given  twenty-seven  hours  of  instruction  in  his  course. 
He  reports  that  he  has  kept  up  the  system  of  devoting  the  first 
ten  minutes  of  each  hour  to  a  ^'  quiz  "  upon  the  prominent  points 
of  the  preceding  lecture,  being  satisfied  that  facts  and  principles 
become  more  firmly  fixed  by  this  procedure. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Minot  has  devoted  three  consecutive  hours  of 
each  week  to  instruction  in  Oral  Surgery  and  Pathology,  including 
the  use  of  the  microscope  and  the  preparation  of  sections.  He 
reports  a  more  systematic  instruction  in  the  Laboratory,  a  special 
appropriation  enabling  him  to  add  several  valuable  specimens  to 
the  collection,  and  four  new  microscopes  and  other  important  im- 
plements to  the  equipment.  The  students  showed  a  marked 
improvement  over  previous  years,  confirming  the  belief  in  the 
utility  of  these  exercises,  for  which  a  more  complete  and  definite 
provision  seems  desirable.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  to  our  great 
regret,  stress  of  other  duties  compelled  Dr.  Minot's  resignation. 

Out  of  seven  students  examined,  three  attained  their  degree. 
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The  resignation  of  the  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry,  from 
pressure  of  business,  was  handed  in  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Dr. 
Shepard  has  been  connected  with  the  School  from  its  origin,  first 
as  assistant  professor,  and,  since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Moffatt, 
as  professor,  and  has  identified  himself  with  the  Operative  Depart- 
ment His  loss  enforces  the  pressing  impecuniousness  of  the 
School,  which,  for  want  of  money,  is  unable  to  retain  experienced 
officers  who  can  no  longer  afibrd  to  give  the  gratuitous  service 
which  the  School  demands.  With  the  exception  of  the  Demon- 
strators, every  instructor  in  the  School  gives  his  services,  and  its 
existence  depends  on  their  unselfish  devotion.  Already,  in  the 
fourteen  years  of  its  existence,  the  School  has  lost  from  this  cause 
two  professors,  one  adjunct  professor,  three  instructors  who  filled 
the  places  and  performed  the  work  of  professors,  and  numerous 
clinical  instructors.  Further  comment  upon  the  pecuniary  needs 
of  the  School  seems  unnecessary. 

THOMAS  H.   CHANDLER,  Dean. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  Report  upon  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  for  the  academic  year  1881-82 :  — 

The  number  of  students  registered  during  the  year  was  thirty- 
one.    Tliey  were  classified  as  follows :  — 

1881-82.  1880-81. 

L     Engioeering 6  4 

XL    Chemifltry 0  0 

UL  Natural  History 6  5 

IV.  Mathematics 1  1 

Special  Courses 18  81 

Total 81  41 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  gain  in  Engineering  and  Natural 
History,  and  a  loss  in  special  students.  Represented  by  per- 
centage, Engineering  gained  fifty,  Natural  History  twenty,  and 
special  courses  lost  about  forty-two. 

In  my  last  Report  I  suggested  that  the  removal,  by  the  College, 
of  the  restriction  of  age,  as  regards  unmatriculated  students, 
would  naturally  diminish  the  number  of  our  special  students. 
The  result  has  verified  this  anticipation.    There  are  always  a 
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few  students  pursuing  advanced  courses  of  study,  particularly  in 
Natural  History.  Some  of  these,  learning  by  experience  the 
great  opportunities  for  research  offered  by  the  University,  and 
proving  by  their  zeal  and  by  their  attainments  that  they  know 
how  to  make  use  of  them,  are  advised  by  their  instructors  to 
change  their  status  from  special  to  regular  pupiL  They  enter 
with  advanced  standing,  and  take  their  degree  in  course.  The 
graduates  in  the  department  of  Natural  History  are  largely  re- 
cruited from  this  class.  But,  if  we  except  these  students,  and 
another  small  class,  who,  unable  to  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
tions, are  studying  to  enter  at  a  future  time,  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  a  reason  why,  under  the  present  relation  of  special  stu- 
dents to  the  College,  we  have  any  special  students.  Their  num- 
ber ought  to  decrease  from  year  to  year. 

The  thirty-one  students  above  enumerated  attended  the  exer- 
cises of  thirty-six  different  instructors.  The  whole  number  of 
courses  taken,  prescribed  and  elective,  was  one  hundred  and 
forty-four,  an  average  of  four  and  six  tenths  to  each  pupil.  This, 
however,  does  not  represent  all  the  work  of  the  School.  Un- 
dergraduates of  the  College  are  now  allowed  to  elect,  either  in 
course,  or  as  extras,  or  by  special  petition,  all  the  courses  of  tlie 
Engineering  Department  of  the  Scientific  School,  and  all  of  these 
courses  have  been  attended  by  undergraduates  of  the  College 
during  the  past  year.  The  Bussey  Institute  can  send  its  students 
here  to  learn  surveying  and  mechanical  drawing.  College  stur 
dents  can  take  these  two  studies  as  extras,  and  by  petition  thej 
are  allowed  to  take  the  courses  in  Calculus  and  Mechanics,  each 
of  which,  being  five  hours  a  week,  counts  as  two  college  courses. 
The  course  in  Mechanics  is  elected  either  by  graduates  who  are 
candidates  for  a  higher  degree,  or  by  those  who  intend  after 
graduation  to  enter  the  Engineering  department  of  the  School. 
To  the  latter  class,  this  course  is  especially  recommended.  The 
great  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  contend  is  to  concentrate 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  student  sufficiently  upon  his  techni- 
cal study.  In  his  extended  course,  his  specialty  becomes  only 
one  item ;  his  mental  energies  are  frittered  away  over  a  multi- 
plicity of  subjects,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  none.  If,  during 
his  undergraduate  course  in  the  College,  he  can  cover  the  ground 
of  all  his  preparatory  studies,  he  will  enter  upon  his  technical 
course,  after  graduation,   under  the   most  favorable   auspices. 
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Nodiing  is  left  to  distract  his  attention  from  his  technical  studies : 
he  will  enter  his  coarse  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  college 
training,  and  the  best  results  may  be  expected. 

Two  degrees  were  conferred  at  Commencement,  —  one  in  En- 
gineering, and  one  in  Natural  History.  ' 

H.  L.  EUSTIS,  DewL 


To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir  :  During  the  year  1881-82,  seven  students  were  instructed 
at  the  Bussey  Institution.  Two  of  them  were  in  regular  standing, 
while  the  others  devoted  themselves  particularly  to  horticul- 
ture and  botany.  One  student  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Agricultural  Science  at  Commencement. 

Lectures,  recitations,  and  practical  exercises  in  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture,  and  in  Zoology,  Chemistry,  and  Botany  as  applied 
to  Agriculture,  were  given  by  Messrs.  Motley,  B.  M.  Watson, 
Slade,  Storer,  C.  E.  Faxon,  and  Ford.  The  course  in  Entomol- 
ogy, usually  given  in  the  spring  by  Mr.  Burgess,  was  omitted 
this  year  because  it  happened  that  both  the  regular  students,  of 
whom  it  would  naturally  be  required,  had  received  this  instruc- 
tion in  the  previous  year. 

F.   H.   STORER,  Dean, 


To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  We  have  had  the  generous  support  of  the  same  gentle- 
men named  in  my  last  Report  (Messrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis,  William 
B.  Weeden,  Henry  Lee,  Alexander  Agassiz,  and  Charles  S.  Sar- 
gent), in  sustaining  the  publication  of  the  University  Bulletin  for 
another  year.  The  chief  bibliographical  contributions  of  the  year, 
including  those  of  previous  years  which  have  been  concluded,  are 
as  follows : 

1.  Historical  Hydrography  of  the  Handkerchief  Shoal  in  the 
BahamaSj  by  William  H.  Tillinghast,  of  the  class  of  1877,  —  a 
piece  of  thorough  work,  growing  out  of  studies  on  the  mooted 
question  of  the  landfall  of  Columbus,  and  indicative  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  Library's  collection  of  maps,  which  in  the  main  afforded 
the  material  of  the  Essay.  It  has  since  been  issued  as  No.  14  of 
our  Bibliographical  Contributions, 
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2.  A  Bibliography  of  Fossil  Insects,  by  Samuel  H.  Scudder, 
the  Assistant  Librarian.  Tiiis  was  not  wholly  concluded  during 
the  year ;  but  the  type  being  set,  a  separate  publication  of  it  was 
made  in  advance  of  its  completion  in  the  Bulletin  for  October, 
1882.  As  Mr.  Scudder  is  recognized  as  the  leading  autliority  on 
this  subject  in  the  United  States,  and  has  added  to  his  entomolog- 
ical studies  a  training  in  bibliographical  research,  the  Contribur 
tion  (No.  13  of  the  series),  has  peculiar  claims  for  consideration. 

3.  Calendar  of  the  Arthur  Lee  Papers.  The  enumeration  of 
the  contents  of  the  seven  volumes,  as  arranged  by  the  late  Mr. 
J.  W.  Harris,  has  been  printed  in  full ;  but  a  package  of  un- 
assorted papers  sufficient  to  make  an  eighth  volume  has  been 
found,  and  the  publication  of  the  Calendar  will  accordingly  be 
resumed  in  the  coming  year. 

4.  A  List  of  the  most  Useful  Reference  Books^  by  the  Librarian. 
This  series  has  been  begun,  the  initial  section  covering  in  part 
an  enumeration  of  chronological  and  allied  Dictionaries  and 
Manuals. 

6.  Classified  Index  to  the  Maps  in  Petermann^s  Qeographische 
Miitheilungen^  1855-1881,  by  Richard  Bliss,  jr.,\of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  This  useful  key  has  been  begun,  and 
will  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  journal  in  question. 

6.  List  of  American  ArUhors  in  Geology  and  Palceontology^  by 
Professor  J.  D.  Whitney  of  this  University.  The  first  half  of 
this  convenient  guide  appeared  in  the  number,  for  April,  1882, 
and  the  conclusion  comes  in  that  for  October ;  meanwhile,  the 
whole  has  been  issued  as  Bibliographical  Contribution  No.  15. 

The  Librarian  emeritus  has  charged  himself  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  quai'terly  necrology  of  the  University,  which  was  be- 
gun in  the  April  number.  I  must  add  that,  in  making  up  tlie 
University  Notes  of  each  number,  I  have  found  it  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  secure  contributions  from  the  literary  than  from  tlie  scien- 
tific portion  of  the  University  staff*. 

I  regret  to  say  that  ill-health  has  interfered  with  the  continuous 
labors  of  Mr.  George  F.  Arnold,  the  head  of  the  shelf  department, 
and  has  finally  resulted  in  his  withdrawal  from  the  service.  His 
careful,  intelligent,  and  eminently  practical  methods  in  the  classi- 
fication will  stand,  however,  for  his  successor  as  a  fitting  sugges- 
tion of  the  system  which  is  yet  to  be  applied  to  the  science 
classifications  of  the  library.    The  following  report  of  the  year's 
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work  done  by  Mr.  Arnold  under  such  disadvantageous  conditions, 
has  been  prepared  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  W.  C.  Lane,  the  present 
first  assistant  of  the  Catalogue  department,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Prank  Carney,  Mr.  Arnold's  chief  assistant. 

The  number  of  volumes  now  in  place  in  the  new  stack  is  70,042 ;  the 
namber  added  to  the  permanent  classification  during  the  year  was  as 

follows :  — 

Classical  Philology  (last  3  rows) 1,073 

CyclopBdias 728 

Added  to  classes  previously  arranged 2,270 

Total 4,072 

The  rows  of  Classical  Philolqgy  as  arranged  include  the  subjects  My- 
thology, Inscriptions,  Miscellany,  Bibliography,  and  Literary  History, 
Greek  and  Roman  Arts  and  Sciences,  Prosody,  and  Greek  and 
Roman  Philosophy.  The  Greek  and  Latin  authors  follow  immediately, 
and  have  been  collected  on  the  shelves  they  are  to  occupy ;  the  books  are 
not  yet  perfectly  arranged,  but,  as  they  will  remain  in  their  present  con- 
dition for  some  time,  they  have  been  giveu  temporary  numbers,  and  the 
cards  in  the  catalogue  marked  to  correspond. 

Besides  these,  about  2,000  volumes  of  newspapers  have  been  brought 
together  and  partly  placed  in  order. 

These  newspapers  have  been  placed  in  the  new  room  for  news- 
papers and  duplicates,  which  has  been  made  by  remodelling  the 
basement  of  the  original  Gore  Hall,  as  explained  in  last  year's  Re- 
port. The  summer  just  passed  did  not  test  severely  the  freedom 
of  the  new  room  from  damp,  because  of  the  continued  dryness  of 
the  weather ;  but  there  is  little  ground  for  apprehension  that  less 
favorable  seasons  will  cause  any  difficulty. 

The  limit  of  the  work  upon  the  classification  of  the  collections 
has  now  been  practically  reached,  and  little  can  be  accomplished 
except  in  the  way  of  temporary  expedients,  till  the  old  part  of  the 
building  is  remodelled,  and  space  is  prepared  for  the  classification 
of  the  scientific  portions  of  the  Library. 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  various  departments,  are  as  follows :  — 
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Departmeats. 

YolaoMB  ftddod. 

ProsenI  extent  in 

Tolmnet. 

Pamphlets. 

Gore  Hall  (College  Library)    . 

Law  School 

Scientific  School 

Divinity  School 

Medical  School 

Museum  of  Zoology     .... 
Astronomical  Obserratory  .    . 

Botanic  Garden 

Bussey  Institution 

Peabody  Museum 

6,848 

994 

80 

98 

89 

698 

164 

50 

217 

54 

202.021 

20,603 

2.876 

16,850 

2,048 

15.532 

2,917 

4,187 

2,417 

615 

198.665 

2.817 

200 

1,672 

•  •  •  • 

9,461 

5.498 

2,718 

854 

547 

Totals 

9,192 

269,066 

222,427 

Of  the  accessions  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection,  there  were  added 
by  gift  1,782  volumes  and  3,861  pamphlets ;  and  such  accessions 
also  include  41  volumes  transferred  from  the  Library  of  the  Divin- 
ity School. 

The  Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum  adds  to  his  return  the 
following  statement:  ^^The  Library  has  been  catalogued  and  all 
publications  not  relating  to  Anthropology  have  been  eliminated. 
The  analytical  work  and  classification  is  now  in  progress.  Of  the 
photographs  and  engravings  no  account  has  yet  been  made." 

The  figures  of  the  Botanic  Garden  library  are  from  a  new 

count. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore*  Hall,  as 
compared  with  the  last  three  years  :  — 


1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-8L 

1881-81 

1.  Books  lent  out 

41,296 

10,921 

7,519 

41,986 

7,812 

10,506 

45,481 
11,724 
11,872 

48.194 
10,498 
12,891 

2.  Used  in  the  building    ........ 

8.  Overnight  use  of  reserved  books  .... 

Total  (excluding  No.  3, which  is  included  in  No.  1) 

52,217 

49.798 

57,205 

58.692 

Cards  giving  to  students  temporary  admis- 
sion to  the  shelv^ 

Times  of  use       

• . « . 

.... 

60 
840 

85 
870 

200 
2,542 

Officers  of  instruction  reserving  books  .    .    . 
Number  of  books  reserved 

• .  * . 
•  •  •  • 

85 
8,880 

88 

3,418 

41 
4,251 

The  200  students  using  admission  cards  have  been  in  these  de- 
partments: History,  49;  Science,  26;  Art  (including  music), 
22 :  Literature,  86  ;  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  49 ;  Philosophy,  6 ; 
Theology,  4 ;  and  Political  Economy,  8. 
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Daring  36  Sundays  (till  the  long  vacation  came)  2,067  persons 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  using  the  Library  on  those 
days,  which  is  an  average  of  57  each  Sunday,  being  an  increase  of 
ten  over  last  year.  The  hours  were  from  one  to  five  o^clock.  The 
highest  number  on  any  one  day  was  91  against  64  last  year. 

The  work  of  the  catalogue  department  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Lane :  — 


L  Cards  pat  into  the  Public  Cmtalogue 

2.  Cards  prepared^ 

S,  Volumes  receiTed 

4.  Pamphlets  receiTed 


1878-79. 

187M0. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

86,800 

36,316 

41,216 

84,168 

20,606 

24,887 

26,706 

18,236 

•  •  • . 

•  ■  •  • 

7,878 

6,848 

•  •  •  • 

• .  •  • 

• . « • 

4,469 

The  official  catalogue  (authors  only)  was  begun  in  1834,  and 
still  contains  a  large  number  of  titles,  which  have  not  been  re- 
catalogued  for  the  public  catalogue  (authors  and  subjects),  which 
was  begun  in  1860.  The  volumes  which  remain  to  be  so  treated 
are  mostly  those  presenting  difficulties,  the  easier  sort  having 
been  earliest  attended  to.  The  number  (636)  whose  cards  have 
been  added  to  the  public  catalogue  is  only  a  third  of  those  added 
last  year,  since,  with  a  diminished  staff,  work  has  been  stopped 
on  them. 

The  cataloguing  of  pamphlets  (1,863)  has  gone  on  faster 
Uian  revision  could  be  applied,  and  a  body  of  600  is  waiting  for 
this  final  work.    This  also  has  been  the  result  of  insufficient  help. 

The  pressure  is  also  increased  from  the  departmental  cata- 
l(^ing  now  done  in  Gore  Hall,  which  covered  1,354  volumes  and 
pamphlets  for  the  year,  beside  the  record  slips  made  of  books 
bought  for  the  Greek  and  English  departments,  and  single  news- 
papers added  to  old  files.  By  a  computation  3,086  volumes  and 
5,420  pamphlets  of  recent  accessions  were  uncatalogued  on  the 
30th  of  September. 

These  figures  indicate  the  urgent  need  of  increasilig  the  Library 
force,  which  by  resignation  and  removal  has  been  largely  dimin- 
ished during  the  year.  The  resignation  of  Miss  Annie  E.  Hutch- 
ins,  for  many  years  an  efficient  member  of  tlie  staff,  has  thrown 
the  chief  burden  of  the  catalogue  revision  upon  Mr.  W.  C.  Lane, 
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who  was  transferred  from  the  head  ot  the  ordering  department. 
His  former  place  was  filled  at  the  same  time  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Tillinghast. 

The  work  of  revising  the  public  catalogue  and  adapting  it  better 
to  the  use  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Library,  which  has  been  tlie 
special  cliarge  of  Mr.  Scudder,  the  Assistant  Librarian,  is  so  well 
advanced,  that  we  are  nearly  ready  for  the  notation  of  classes. 
Mr.  Scudder's  Report  is  as  follows : 

"  The  revision  of  the  subject  catalogtie  in  the  interest  of  the 
numerical  notation,  which  we  are  attempting  to  engraft  upon  it, 
has  not  proved  an  easy  or  a  rapid  task,  as  might  indeed  be  sup- 
posed from  the  mere  fact  that  it  did  not  form  part  of  the  original 
purpose  of  the  catalogue.  The  success,  however,  of  such  an  at- 
tempt seems  too  clearly  an  advantage  to  grudge  the  labor  attend- 
ing it.  As  it  renders  the  catalogue  inflexible  by  fixing  almost 
irrevocably  even  the  details  of  its  arrangement,  no  pains  should 
be  spared  to  make  in  the  fir^t  place  the  whole  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. The  revision  of  the  old  primary  subjects  has  been  com- 
pleted and  their  number  reduced  one  third,  with  an  actual  change 
which  would  scarcely  be  noticed  even  by  one  constantly  consult- 
ing the  catalogue.  The  changes  made  since  the  last  Report  have 
involved  alterations  in  the  headings  of  about  1,500  cards,  and  the 
completion  of  the  work  has  made  the  catalogue  more  consistent, 
more  convenient,  and  a  more  efficient  guide  to  the  Library. 

^^  On  the  completion  of  this  revision  of  the  main  subjects,  a  col- 
lection was  made  of  about  five  thousand  additional  words  or  com- 
pounds, which  might  be  required  for  headings  either  in  principal 
or  subordinate  places.  These  were  sought  in  various  lists  of  such 
terms,  and  particularly  in  those  accompanying  recent  schemes 
for  the  classification  of  books,  in  Poole's  new  Index  to  Periodical 
Literature  (the  advance  sheets  of  which  were  accessible),  in  a 
MS.  list  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  in  the  ^  branches ' 
and  '  sections '  of  our  own  subject  catalogue.  These  headings 
have  been  entered  on  separate  slips  and  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  will  form,  when  completed,  a  subject-reference  catalogue  of 
all  headings  and  subdivisions,  both  present  and  prospective.  When 
revised,  the  cross  references  fully  entered,  and  the  notation  added, 
it  will  form  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  catalogue  department, 
and  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  complete  index  to  our  subject  cata- 
logue, which  has  been  contemplated  from  its  formation,  and  which 
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it  is  hoped  one  day  to  print,  to  enable  the  tjro  to  consult  the  cata- 
logue as  readily  as  the  adept. 

''  A  preliminary  revision  is  already  advanced  and  will  probably 
be  completed  at  an  early  day.  The  notation  will  then  be  determined 
on  for  all  the  main  headings,  and  before  the  end  of  the  calendar 
jear  it  is  hoped  to  apply  it  to  the  furthest  details  of  some  one 
subject,  to  be  followed  by  others  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
accurate  revision." 

The  Library  still  continues  to  have  charge  of  the  issue  of  the 
weekly  Calendar  of  the  University. 

JUSTIN  WINSOR,   Librarian. 


To  THE  President  op  Harvard  University  :  — 

Sir  :  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  Report  on  the  Botanic 
Garden  for  the  Academic  year  1881-82. 

During  the  past  year  the  Garden  has  suffered  much  from  the 
protracted  dryness  of  the  season,  but  the  loss  has  been  kept 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits  by  the  unwearied  care  of  the 
head-gardener,  Mr.  William  Falconer.  The  soil  of  the  whole 
Garden  is  a  stiff  clay  which  has  never  been  systematically  under- 
drained  ;  hence  the  grouild,  which  is  thoroughly  drenched  by  the 
spring  rains,  becomes  "  baked  "  and  very  hard  to  work  during 
even  a  short  period  of  drought.  The'amount  of  water  purchased 
by  us  throughout  the  year,  for  out-door  plants  as  well  as  for  those 
in  the  greenhouses,  is  a  burden  of  expense  which  ought  not  to  be 
borne  by  our  funds.  The  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  are  admitted 
to  our  grounds  and  conservatories  at  all  times,  and  the  number 
of  visitors  from  this  vicinity  is  large  and  constantly  increasing. 
We  encourage  their  coming,  and  endeavor  to  make  the  Garden 
not  only  insti-uctive  to  those  who  are  interested  in  Botany,  but 
attractive  to  all.  It  is  therefore,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a 
public  park,  but  with  this  difference,  —  the  city  of  Cambridge,  in 
which  it  is  situated,  is  not  responsible  for  its  care.  It  appears  to 
be  a  fair  request  to  make  of  our  city  government  that  they  remit 
tiie  charge  for  the  water  which  we  use  in  the  Garden.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Director  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  proper  authorities,  feeling  sure  that  a  request  so  reasonable 
in  its  character  will  not  be  refused. 
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The  Grarden  is  annually  cultivating  a  larger  number  of  plants 
for  the  illustration  of  Economic  Botany.  It  is  believed  that  a 
still  fuller  exhibition  of  the  plants,  both  indigenous  and  exotic, 
from  which  the  textile  fibres,  dyes,  tanning  materials,  drugs,  and 
foods  are  produced,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  and  profit  to  all 
classes  of  students  in  our  University. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  Director  that  the  limited  size  of 
the  lecture-room  at  the  Botanic  Garden  makes  it  unadvisable  to 
offer  to  the  students  a  short  course  of  general  lectures  on  Uie 
principal  features  and  phenomena  of  vegetation.  Many  under- 
graduates and  professional  students,  who  cannot  spare  the  time 
to  pursue  a  special  course  in  Botany,  might  be  glad  to  be  placed 
in  possession  of  the  more  general  facts  and  principles  of  the 
science.  But,  since  the  lecture-hall  at  the  Garden  accommodates 
only  eighty  listeners,  such  a  general  course  upon  our  grounds  is 
impracticable.  The  remoteness  of  the  Garden  from  the  College 
yard  would  render  it  a  difficult  task  to  transfer  to  one  of  the  halls 
there  the  living  specimens  required  for  illustration.  Failing  this, 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  devote  a  part  of  the  Garden  to  the 
exhibition  of  specimens  which  display  the  more  striking  charac- 
ters of  the  structure  of  plants,  and  to  increase  our  number  of 
plants  useful  in  the  arts. 

The  recent  acquisition  of  a  full  suite  of  specimens  of  the  drugs 
of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and  of  a  large  proportion  of 
those  which  are  officinal  in  other  countries,  suggests  the  desira- 
bility of  offering  to  medical  students  a  short  course  on  medicinal 
plants.  Two  of  the  existing  electives  in  Botany  are  taken  by  the 
undergraduates  intending  to  enter  the  Medical  School.  These 
electives  can  now  be  more  fully  illustrated  than  ever  before. 

No  material  changes  have  been  made  within  the  year,  in  any 
of  the  greenhouses.  They  continue  to  fall  out  of  repair,  and  the 
question  of  their  partial  or  complete  reconstruction  cannot  be 
much  longer  deferred  with  safety.  The  Director  has  been  un- 
willing to  undertake  any  rebuilding  until  the  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Garden  are  more  ample.  Although  by  the  exercise 
of  great  economy  the  running  expenses  of  the  past  year  have 
been  kept  within  the  assured  income,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
engage  in  some  much  needed  improvements  without  encroaching 
upon  the  capital.  All  rebuilding  must  therefore  wait  the  result 
of  renewed  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Overseers'  Committee  on 
the  Botanic  Garden. 
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In  1864,  when  the  Botanic  Garden  was  in  extreme  need,  John 
Amory  Lowell,  Esq.,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Corporation, 
gave  anonymously  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  immediate 
086.  In  the  year  following  he  gave  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
wme  purpose,  and  a  like  sum  annually  thereafter  until  1876, 
In  1879,  Mr.  Lowell  subscribed  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  new 
fiind,  for  the  support  of  the  garden,  but  subsequently  authorized 
the  Director  to  transfer  the  amount  to  the  income  for  the  year. 
The  same  amount  was  given  the  next  year.  In  January,  1882, 
the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Lowell's  will  was  received  by  the 
Corporation :  — 

"  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  be  added  to  the 
Massachusetts  Fund  for  the  Botanic  Garden,  on  condition  that 
tlie  same  shall  be  named  in  honor  of  my  Grandfather,  Judge 
Lowell,  who  by  his  exertions  mainly  procured  the  original  sub- 
scriptions, tlie  Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden." 

On  the  23d  of  January,  the  Corporation  voted  "  that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Fund  for  the  Botanic  Garden  be  hereafter  named  the 
Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden,  in  honor  of  the  late  Judge 
Lowell,  who  mainly  procured  the  original  subscriptions,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  provision  made  by  the  subscribers  to  the  Fund 
for  a  change  of  its  name  under  certain  circumstances." 

Thus  by  Mr.  Lowell's  bequest,  there  is  secured  to  the  Botanic 
(larden  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  it  had  received  annually 
daring  a  long  period  of  years.  The  new  name  of  the  fund  may 
well  be  regarded  as  commemorative  of  two  of  the  chief  benefac- 
tors of  the  Garden.*  Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  Herbarium  was,  in  1864,  the  recipient  of  the  costly 
botanical  library  of  Mr.  Lowell,  and  that  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
very  valuable  portion  of  the  Herbarium  Library. 

It  gives  the  Director  much  pleasure  to  report  that  he  was 
authorized  by  two  members  of  the  Garden  Committee  to  pur- 
chase in  Europe  apparatus  for  our  Botanical  Laboratory.  For 
about  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  he  has  been  able  to  procure  the 
instruments  and  other  appliances  which  are  absolutely  required 
for  certain  lines  of  demonstration  and  research.  In  the  selection 
he  was  greatly  aided  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  professors 
in  many  of  the  German  Universities.  But  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  was  largely  governed  in  this  selection  by  a  realizing  sense 
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of  the  scanty  space  iu  which  the  apparatus  was  to  be  stored  and 
used. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  further,  that  means  were  also  provided  by 
another  member  of  the  Committee  for  the  careful  study  of  the 
workings  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  and  Institutes  of  Germany. 
The  results  thus  obtained  will  be  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Garden.  By  a  minute  investigation  of  the  methods  employed 
in  the  gardens  belonging  to  the  Universities  many  suggestions 
were  obtained  which  may  lead  to  important  changes  in  the  scope 
of  our  Garden,  by  which  its  efficiency  as  an  educational  appliance 
of  the  University  can  be  increased,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  can 
be  made  more  generally  useful  to  the  public  from  which  it  has 
already  received  a  portion  of  its  funds  and  to  which  it  may 
confidently  look  for  more. 

From  the  memoranda  of  the  Curator  of  the  Herbarium,  it 
appears  that  8760  plants  have  been  added  during  the  year.  The 
accessions  to  the  Botanical  Library  of  the  Herbarium  have  been 
as  numerous  as  in  tiie  previous  year. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Director,  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Garden  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Gray  and  Mr. 
Sereno  Watson.  By  their  care,  and  by  the  energy  of  the  head- 
gardener,  the  Garden  has  continued  to  improve  in  many  direc- 
tions. That  these  improvements  may  be  carried  on  still  further, 
and  that  others  quite  as  important  may  be  undertaken,  our  funds 
must  be  increased.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Garden  to  resume  at  an  early  day  their  solicitation  for  this 
purpose. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Dirtdor. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir, —  As  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  the  following  Report  for  the  academic  year 
1881-82 : — 

During  the  past  year  the  Director  was  absent  in  Europe,  and 
the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Laboratory  were  distributed  as 
follows  :  Tiie  course  of  elementary  lectures  on  general  chemistry 
to  the  Freshman  class  was  delivered  by  Professor  Jackson  in 
place  of  the  Director ;  the  course  on  descriptive  chemistiy  (Chem- 
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istrj  I.  of  the  elective  colirses  of  the  College)  was  as  usual  con- 
docted  by  Professor  Jackson,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Mabery 
daring  the  practical  exercises  in  the  Laboratory ;  the  course  on 
Mineralogy  (Chemistry  II.),  usually  in  charge  of  the  Director, 
was  given  wholly  by  Dr.  Melville ;  the  course  on  qualitative 
analysis  (Chemistry  III.)  was  given  as  heretofore  by  Assistant 
Professor  Hill,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Mabery  in  the  labora- 
tory work  ;  the  course  on  quantitative  analysis  (Chemistry  IV.), 
nsually  in  charge  of  the  Director,  was  given  wholly  by  Dr.  L.  P. 
Kinnicutt ;  the  course  on  organic  chemistry  (Chemistry  V.)  was 
given  as  in  past  years  by  Professor  Hill ;  finally,  the  advanced 
students  (Chemistry  VI.  and  IX.)  worked  under  the  special 
direction  of  Professor  Jackson  or  Hill.  The  several  laboratories 
were  under  the  constant  oversight  of  the  assistants,  —  the  qualita- 
tive laboratory  of  Dr.  Mabery,  the  quantitative  laboratory  of  Dr. 
Kinnicutt,  the  organic  laboratory  of  Mr.  Sanger,  and  the  minera- 
logical  laboratory  of  Dr.  Melville.  The  total  number  of  students 
occupying  desks  at  the  Laboratory  was  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three,  and  the  total  number  receiving  instruction  over  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

The  past  year  was  marked  by  great  activity  in  the  scientific 
work  of  the  Laboratory.  Professor  Jackson,  with  Mr.  A.  E. 
Henke,  published  three  papers,  —  two  on  curcurain,  the  yellow 
coloring  matter  of  turmeric ;  and  one  on  turmerol,  the  oil  which 
gives  its  taste  and  odor  to  the  same  well-known  vegetable  dye- 
stuff.  He  proved  that  vanillin,  the  flavoring  principle  of  vanilla, 
could  be  made  from  curcumin,  and  that  the  latter  substance  was 
a  diatomic  monobasic  acid.  Besides  studying  tlie  potassium 
salts  of  curcumin,  he  investigated  also  its  bromine  derivatives, 
as  well  as  its  dihydride.  Turmerol  was  proved  to  be  an  alcohol 
derived  from  a  very  complex  hydrocarbon,  and  when  oxidized  by 
potassic  permanganate  it  was  found  to  yield  terephthalic  acid. 
The  results  of  previous  observers  in  regard  to  these  two  sub- 
stances were  corrected,  and  the  formulae  of  the  compounds  for 
the  first  time  established ;  that  of  curcumin  being  Ci4H]404,  and 
that  of  turmerol  CjoHagOH. 

Besearches  were  undertaken  by  Professor  Hill  to  elucidate  the 
constitution  of  mucobromic  acid,  more  especially  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  two  bromine  atoms  not  only  in  the  molecules 
of  this  aoid,  but  also  in  those  of  the  directly  related  dibromacrylic 
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and  dibrommaleic  acids,  and  in  this  connection  dibromacrylic 
acid  itself  was  submitted  to  more  careful  study  than  had  hitherto 
been  given  to  this  compound.  It  having  been  found  that  potassic 
nitrite  acts  with  remarkable  facility  upon  mucobromic  acid  and 
its  ethers,  the  products  thus  resulting  were  partially  studied,  and 
a  preliminary  account  of  this  investigation  was  published  in  the 
"  Berichte  "  of  the  Berlin  Chemical  Society.  All  tliis  work  was 
a  continuation  of  previous  work  on  furfurol  and  some  of  its  de- 
rivatives. In  connection  with  these  investigations,  the  following 
papers  were  published  by  Professor  Hill :  — 

%  On  Dibromacrylic  Acid. 

2.  On  the  Relation  between  Dibromacrylic  Acid  and  TribrompropioDic 
Acids,  in  connection  wiih  Mr.  C.  W.  Andrews. 

3.  On  certain  Tetrasubstifcuted  Propionic  Acids,  in  connection  with  Dr. 
C.  F.  Mabery. 

4.  On  the  Constitation  of  the  Substituted  Acrylic  and  Propionic  Acids. 

5.  '*  Ueber  die  Einwirkung  von  Salpetrigesaurem  Kali  auf  Mucobrom- 
saure,*'  in  connection  with  Mr.  C.  R.  ganger. 

A  large  number  of  crystallographic  determinations  and  meas- 
urements were  made  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Melville,  and  the  results  were 
published  in  the  following  papers :  — 

1.  On  the  Crystalline  Form  of  Cryolite. 

2.  On  the  Crystalline  Form  of  White  Tourmaline. 

3.  On  the  Crystalline  Form  of  Iodide  of  Arsenic. 

4.  On  the  Crystalline  Form  of  a  Dichloracrylic  Acid. 

5.  On  the  Crystalline  Form  of  Tribromacrylio  Acid. 

6.  On  the  Crystalline  Form  of  Dibromiodacrylic  Acid. 

7.  On  the  Crystalline  Form  of  Chlorbromiodacrylic  Acid. 

8.  On  the  Crystalline  Form  of  Tetrabrompropionic  Acid. 

9.  On  the  Crystalline  Form  of  a  Dichlordibrompropionic  Acid. 
10.  On  the  Crystalline  Form  of  /3  Dichlordibrompropionic  Acid. 

The  first  five  of  these  papers  were  published  separately,  the 
last  five  in  connection  with  papers  before  mentioned  in  which 
the  several  substances  were  otherwise  described. 

Two  papers  were  published  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Einnicutt. 

1.  An  indirect  Determination  of  Chlorine  and  Bromine  by  Electrolysis. 

2.  Formation  of  Phenylglyceric  Acid  from  Cinnamic  Acid  Dibromide. 

The  tenth  summer  course  of  instruction  in  chemistry,  given 
in  1882  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mabery,  was  attended  by 
thirty-three  persons,  eighteen  of  whom  were  teachers  in  other 
colleges  or  in  the  secondary  schools.     Both   elementary  and 
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advanced  instruction  was  given,  and  several  original  investiga- 
tions were  undertaken,  two  of  which  were  completed. 

The  action  of  bromine  on  the  dibromacrylic  acid,  first  described 
by  Pittig  and  Petri,  was  studied  by  Professor  Franklin  C.  Robinson. 
The  composition  of  the  resulting  tetrabrompropionic  acid  was  de- 
termined by  analyses,  and  some  of  its  more  important  salts  were 
made  and  analyzed.  Its  decomposition  products  also  were  sub- 
mitted to  careful  study. 

An  examination  was  made  of  the  decomposition  products  of 
chlortribrompropionic  acid.  Since  chlordibromethylen,  the  vola- 
tQe  product  of  this  decomposition,  proved  to  be  identical  with  that 
obtained  by  Wallack  from  )8-dichloracrylic  acid,  the  chlorbroma- 
cryhc  acid  from  which  chlortribrompropionic  was  made  would 
naturally  have  an  analogous  constitution.  In  February,  1882, 
the  following  papers  were  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Academy  upon  results  which  were  obtained  in  the 
summer  of  1881 :  — 

1.  On  Diiodbromacrylic  and  Chlorbromiodacrylic  Acids.  By  Charles  F. 
Mabery  and  Rachel  Lloyd. 

2.  Preliminary  Notice  on  Orthoiodbenzylbromide  and  its  Derivatiyea. 
By  Charles  F.  Mabery  and  Franklin  C.  Robinson. 

8.  On  Chlortribrompropionic  Acid.  By  Charles  F.  Mabery  and  H.  C. 
Weber. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  twenty-three  papers,  published  under 
the  general  title  of  "  Contributions  from  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
of  Harvard  College,"  each  one  contains  a  positive  addition  to 
knowledge. 

During  his  journey  in  Europe  the  Director  has  added  very 
materially  to  the  means  both  of  instruction  and  of  research.  A 
dynamo-electrical  machine  with  an  adequate  motor  has  been  placed 
in  the  basement  of  the  Laboratory.  The  apparatus  required  for 
•  investigations  in  the  new  branch  of  the  science,  called  thermo- 
chemistry, has  been  procured.  Several  hundred  valuable  speci- 
mens have  been  added  to  the  mineral  cabinet,  and  placed  on 
exhibition  in  the  cases ;  and  a  favorable  opportunity  enabled  the 
Director  to  procure  at  small  cost  several  thousand  characteristic 
mineral  specimens  for  the  use  of  students.  It  has  been  very  diffi- 
cult hitherto  to  procure  suitable  specimens  in  sufficient  number 
and  variety  for  the  large  class  in  mineralogy,  and,  this  want 
having  been  thus  supplied,  the  laboratory  teaching  in  this  subject 
will  be  made  more  effective. 

JOSIAH  P.   COOKE,   Director. 
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To  THE  President  op  the  Universitt: 

Sir,  —  The  progress  made  in  the  reduction  of  the  past  obser- 
vations has  been  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  last  year.  The 
micrometric  observations  of  the  large  telescope,  to  the  beginning 
of  1882,  have  been  published,  and  the  volume  has  been  distrib- 
uted. A  large  part  of  it  is  occupied  with  the  work  of  my  prede- 
cessor, the  late  Professor  Winlock,  upon  double  stars,  nebula, 
and  other  objects,  including  spectroscopic  results.  The  reduc- 
tions of  the  zone  observations  made  with  tlie  meridian  circle  from 
1871  to^  1879  are  now  approaching  completion.  The  meteorolo- 
gical observations  from  1840  to  1880  have  been  brought  together 
and  are  nearly  ready  for  publication.  The  most  important  piece 
of  photometric  work  as  yet  undertaken  here  has  been  completed, 
and  the  catalogue  giving  tlie  results  of  the  measures  of  four  thou- 
sand stars  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  It  thus  appears 
that  if  the  present  rate  of  work  is  maintained,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  accumulated  observations  of  the  past  are  reduced  and 
printed,  and  we  may  anticipate  a  publication  of  our  future  obser- 
vations without  a  delay  greater  than  is  needed  for  their  reduction. 

The  work  of  the  various  instruments  will  now  be  considered  in 
detail. 

East  Equatorial. 

JEclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites.  —  The  observations  of  these 
eclipses  photometrically,  begun  in  1878,  have  been  continued 
during  the  past  year.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  eclipses  have 
been  observed,  thirty-two  since  Nov.  1, 1881. 

Objects  having  singular  Spectra.  —  The  search  for  these  objects 
in  previous  years  has  been  mainly  in  regions  selected  witliout 
special  system.  The  heavens  have  now  been  divided  into  sections 
of  equal  area,  and  a  rectangle  of  6**  by  10®  in  the  centre  of  each 
has  been  selected  for  examination.  The  twelve  regions  having 
centres  at  declination  +  15^  and  right  ascension  1**,  3**,  6**,  etc, 
have  all  been  swept  over  in  this  way.  Of  the  twelve  cori-espond- 
ing  regions  having  a  declination  of  — 15**  six  have  so  far  been  ex- 
amined. From  this  systematic  search,  we  may  leani  in  what 
portion  of  the  heavens  we  may  expect  to  find  objects  of  interest, 
and  thus  justify  a  more  extended  examination.  The  absence  of 
such  objects  in  other  regions  will  also  show  that  a  further  search 
in  their  vicinity  is  unadvisable.    Several  minute  planetary  nebuls 
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ha?e  been  found  near  the  Milky  Way,  but  none  at  a  distance  from 
it.  A  special  search  was  therefore  made  last  summer  in  the 
Milky  Way  from  —  30^  to  +  20°.  This  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  seven  new  planetary  nebulae.  Most  of  these  objects,  although 
moderately  bright,  are  so  minute  that  they  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  stars  by  an  ordinary  eyepiece.  One  of  them  has 
hithei-to  been  mistaken  for  a  star,  and  is  given  in  the  catalogues 
as  DM.  +  r  3979. 

Satellites  of  Mars, — At  the  last  opposition  of  Mars  the  satellites 
were  looked  for  and  were  repeatedly  seen  by  Mr.  Wendell  and 
myself  between  December  16  and  February  24.  It  tluis  seems 
probable  that  these  objects  may  be  seen  with  our  telescope  at  any 
opposition  of  the  planet.  The  observations  made  of  them  here  on 
this  occasion  were  entirely  photometric.  The  results  were  in 
general  confirmatory  of  those  obtained  at  the  oppositions  of  1877 
and  1879,  but  the  difference  between  the  brightness  of  Deimos 
when  preceding  and  when  following  Mars,  which  had  been  for- 
merly noticed,  was  not  now  apparent. 

Lunar  Objects. — The  photometric  determination,  for  the  Seleno- 
graphical  Society,  of  the  brightness  of  various  points  on  the  Moon, 
mentioned  in  the  last  report,  was  completed  and  the  results  com- 
municated to  the  Society.  They  appear  in  the  Selenographical 
Journal,  Y.  57.  It  appeared  from  this  investigation  that  the 
scale  of  brightness  in  common  use  by  observers  of  the  Moon 
might  be  very  closely  expressed  in  terms  of  stellar  magnitudes, 
each  degree  of  the  scale  answering  to  the  ratio  of  light  equivalent 
to  six  tenths  of  a  magnitude. 

Double  Stars.  —  As  a  part  of  the  bibliography  noted  below,  a 
list  has  been  prepared  of  the  double  stars,  the  variability  of  whose 
components  has  been  suspected.  The  photometer  employed  in 
the  observations  discussed  in  Volume  XI.  Part  I.,  is  especially 
suited  to  observing  such  objects.  The  usual  methods  of  detecting 
variability  fail  when  applied  to  the  double  stars.  One  of  the  most 
striking  instances  in  this  list  is  the  star  d  SerpentiSj  one  compo- 
nent of  which  has  been  thought  to  be  variable  by  Dr.  Gould. 
According  to  our  observations  on  three  evenings  in  1878,  the 
respective  differences  in  magnitude  of  its  components  were  0.5, 
0.5,  and  1.4.  It  has  been  repeatedly  measured  during  the  past 
year  with  the  results  0.4,  0.4,  0.4,  0.5,  0.4,  on  different  evenings. 
In  general  each  of  these  numbers  is  the  mean  of  sixteen  settings. 
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If  really  variable,  tbe  star  probably  belongs  to  the  Algol  class, 
and  this  conclusion  seems  unavoidable  unless  the  wrong  star  was 
observed  in  the  last  measures  in  1878.  The  measures  show  the 
great  precision  attainable  with  this  form  of  photometer. 

Wedge  Photometer.  —  A  modification  has  been  made  of  Profes- 
sor Pritchard's  wedge  photometer  which  seems  to  render  it  espe- 
cially suitable  to  the  measure  of  the  light  of  faint  stars  in  zones. 
The  wedge  is  placed  so  that  the  diurnal  motion  of  tlie  stars  carries 
them  from  its  thin  to  its  thick  portion,  and  the  time  of  disappear- 
ance is  noted.  A  bar  in  the  unobstructed  part  of  the  field  serves 
to  determine  the  position  of  each  star.  From  1852  to  1860  tbe 
measurement  of  the  positions  of  the  stars  from  the  equator  to  one 
degree  north  formed  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  large 
telescope.  The  stars  in  the  northern  10'  of  this  zone  have  been 
arranged  in  catalogue  form,  and  the  necessary  preliminary  obser- 
vations have  been  made  by  Mr.  Searle.  Besides  determining  the 
light  of  these  objects  it  is  hoped  that  some  interesting  cases  of 
proper  motion  may  be  detected. 

Sawyer's  Variable.  —  A  careful  study  of  this  interesting  star 
by  Mr.  Chandler  proved  tliat  it  belonged  to  the  Algol  class,  and 
also  that  its  period  was  only  about  twenty  hours.  This  gives  it 
the  shortest  period  of  any  variable  star  as  yet  discovered,  and 
only  a  little  more  than  one  third  of  the  period  of  any  other  vari- 
able of  the  same  class.  Tlie  variation  of  light  is  about  three 
fourths  of  a  magnitude.  A  long  series  of  observations  of  tbe 
light  curve  and  of  successive  minima  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Chan- 
dler, and  gives  the  period  20**  7°*  41'.6,  with  a  probable  error  of 
1-.8. 

The  comparison  stars  were  measured  on  ten  nights  with  Uie 
meridian  photometer,  and  furnished  a  means  of  reducing  these 
observations  to  absolute  light  ratios.  The  light  curve  has  also 
been  determined  photometrically  by  Mr.  Wendell  and  myself. 
Observations  were  made  on  eighteen  nights  and  give  a  very  pre- 
cise measure  of  the  changes  of  light. 

Comets.  —  The  telegraphic  system  for  the  speedy  transmission 
of  various  data  respecting  comets,  which  was  mentioned  in  the 
last  report,  has  been  maintained  and  extended.  The  first  ob8e^ 
vation  of  a  new  comet  which  is  obtained  at  this  Observatory  is 
now  telegraphed  to  Europe  in  advance  of  the  elements,  and  is 
often  found  useful  by  European  computers.    It  has  happened  in 
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two  cases,  those  of  the  comets  discovered  bj  Messrs.  Wells  and 
Barnard,  that  the  receipt  of  the  position  obtained  here  was  the 
first  intimation  abroad  of  the  discovery.  This  led  in  the  case  of 
the  Wells  comet  to  the  supposition  that  the  discovery  had  been 
made  at  this  Observatory,  and  to  guard  against  similar  errors  in 
future,  the  despatches  are  now  made  fuller,  giving  the  facts  of 
discovery  as  well  as  the  positions.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  with  Mr.  Swift,  director  of  the  Warner  Observatory  at 
Rochester,  in  accordance  with  which  he  forwards  information 
received  by  him  of  new  discoveries,  either  for  immediate  trans- 
mission to  Euro])e,  or  for  a  previous  investigation  here. 

The  four  comets,  discovered  resi)ectively  by  Swift  in  1881,  by 
Wells  and  Barnard  in  1882,  and  by  various  southern  observers 
(the  great  comet  of  the  year),  will  show  the  working  of  this 
system.  In  each  case,  an  observation  was  obtained  at  this  Obser- 
vatory on  the  night  following  the  receipt  of  intelligence  of  the 
discovery,  and  an  orbit  was  computed,  telegraphed  to  Europe,  and 
published  by  the  Science  Observer  in  this  country,  during  the 
next  four  days.  Jn  two  cases,  the  accurate  position  obtained 
here,  and  telegraphed  in  advance  of  the  orbit,  was  published 
abroad  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  news  of  the  dis- 
covery reached  us.  The  orbit  of  Swift's  comet  sent  from  this 
Observatory  first  announced  its  discovery  to  European  astrono- 
mers, as  likewise  happened  in  two  cases  already  mentioned  with 
regard  to  the  first  observation  obtained  here.  These  first  obser- 
vations were  extensively  used  in  the  computations  made  in 
Europe.  Cloudy  weather  prevented  sufficient  data  for  an  orbit 
of  the  great  comet  from  being  secured  here  in  the  first  few  days 
of  its  appearance ;  but,  on  receipt  by  telegraph  from  Europe  of  one 
more  position,  the  orbit  was  computed  and  telegraphed  back 
within  seven  hours. 

Meridian  Circle. 

After  continuous  observations  extending  over  twelve  years. 

Professor  Rogers  has  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  prolonged  rest 

from  night  work.    The  interrupted  series  will  be  resumed  in 

February,  1883.    Meanwhile  the  instrument  has  been  used  in 

determining  the  local  time.    Its  constants,  including  the  coUima- 

tion,  the  level,  the  flexure,  the  reading  of  the  long  collimator,  and 

the  index  error  of  the  circle,  have  been  determined  every  week. 

a 
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Excellent  progress  has  been  made  with  the  redaction  of  the  obser- 
vations from  1870  to  187  9,    These  observations  will  occupy  about 
twelve  hundred  printed  pages,  and  will  fill  three  volumes  of  the 
Annals.    The  subject  will  probably  be  divided  according  to  the 
following  plan.    The  first  volume  will  contain  an  introductioii 
giving  a  description  of  the  processes  of  observation  and  of  reduc- 
tion, and  a  discussion  in  detail  of  the  instrumental  constants  for 
the  entire  period.     The  tabular  values  of  these  constants  will  be 
given  for  each  date.     The  greater  portion  of  this  volume  will  be 
devoted  to  a  table  which  will  give  the  mean  times  of  transit,  the 
circle  readings,  the  constants  needed  in  the  reduction,  and  the 
resulting  right  ascension  and  declination  of  each  of  the  fundamen* 
tal  stars  observed.    The  second  volume  will  contain  all  the  zone 
observations  in  journal  form.    The  quantities  used  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  zone  stars  will  also  be  given  in  this  volume.    The 
third  volume  will  contain  the  observations  of  the  secondary  polar 
stars  observed  during  the  years  1872-78,  the  observations  of  a  list 
of  stars  made  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
in  1878,  and  all  the  miscellaneous  observations  made  previous  to 
1879.    The  second  part  of  this  volume  will  contain  the  final  cat- 
alogues of  the  primary  stars,  of  the  secondary  stars,  and  of  the 
zone  stars  reduced  to  1875.0 

The  introduction  to  the  first  of  these  volumes,  occupying  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  manuscript,  is  completed  and  is  ready 
for  publication.  The  data  for  the  body  of  the  work  are  also 
complete  except  the  introduction  of  the  newly  determined  instru- 
mental constants  depending  directly  upon  the  system  given  in 
Publication  XIY.  of  the  Astronomische  G^ellschaft.  The 
preparation  of  the  copy  for  publication  has  recently  been  com- 
menced. 

Of  the  second  volume,  the  reduction  of  the  zone  observations 
to  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  observation  has  been  completed, 
and  the  copy  containing  the  original  data  has  been  pi*epared  for 
the  printer.  It  occupies  about  six  hundred  pages  of  manuscript. 
The  reduction  of  the  Durchmusterung  places  from  1855  to  1875 
is  nearly  completed.  A  large  part  of  the  reductions  of  the  zone 
observations  are  to  be  examined  either  by  cross  checks  or  by 
recomputation.  All  doubtful  observations  are  to  be  investigated, 
and  the  positions  are  to  be  reduced  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  of  observation  to  1875.0  by  means  of  manuscript  tables. 
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The  only  portion  of  the  third  volume  which  is  ready  for  publi- 
cation is  that  containing  the  observations  of  the  Coast  SuiTcy 
Catalogue.  This  occupies  one  hundred  pages  of  manuscript. 
The  reduction  of  the  Polar  Catalogue  with  the  newly  determined 
instrumental  constants,  and  the  formation  of  the  final  catalogues, 
still  remains  to  be  made. 

Meridian  Photometer. 

The  measurement  of  the  light  of  the  stars  visible  to  the  unaided 
eje  was  completed  last  summer.  Over  ninety  thousand  measures 
were  made  on  about  four  thousand  stars,  most  of  them  being 
observed  on  from  three  to  six  nights.  The  more  important  stars 
were  measured  more  frequently.  Pour  settings  were  made  every 
evening  on  each  object.  A  series  of  estimates  by  the  unaided  eye 
have  also  been  made  by  three  observers  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son. The  entire  work  will  involve  the  discussion  of  several 
problems  of  general  interest  in  connection  with  the  light  of  the 
stars.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  atmospheric  absorp- 
tion. A  discussion  of  about  fifteen  thousand  observations  avail- 
able for  this  investigation  shows  that  we  may  assume  that  the 
absorption  at  any  altitude*  exceeding  15°,  equals  in  stellar  mag- 
nitudes one  quarter  of  the  secant  of  the  zenith  distance.  This 
agrees  very  nearly  with  the  empirical  law  deduced  by  Seidel,  espe- 
cially if  we  apply  a  correction  for  the  low  barometric  pressure  due 
to  his  great  elevation.  The  average  deviation  of  the  two  laws 
does  not  exceed  a  thirtieth  of  a  magnitude.  A  special  series  of 
eye  estimates  serves  to  extend  this  law  to  the  horizon. 

The  constancy  of  the  Pole  Star  is  established  by  the  same 
observations  with  the  photometer.  A  series  of  eye  estimates  was 
also  made  to  compare  the  light  of  the  Pole  Star  with  that  of 
other  stars  of  nearly  equal  briglitness  near  it,  and  shows  that  the 
relative  position  of  two  stars  to  be  compared  has  an  important 
influence  in  their  apparent  brightness.  After  applying  a  proper 
correction,  the  average  deviation  of  the  results  is  reduced  to  six 
one  hundredths  of  a  magnitude.  An  extended  comparison  of 
the  scale  of  magnitudes  employed  by  previous  observers  has  been 
made.  A  reduction  of  the  observations  of  Sir  William  Herschel 
has  been  effected,  and  has  led  to  interesting  results.  His  obser- 
vations of  the  light  of  the  stars  are  not  only  far  superior  to  any 
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Bimilar  work  preceding  it,  but  are  more  precise  than  most  of  the 
subsequent  determinations.  Their  neglect  hitherto  is  partly  due 
to  the  want  of  a  suitable  system  of  magnitudes  by  which  they 
might  be  reduced.  This  want  is  supplied  by  tiie  photometric 
measures  now  under  consideration.  There  seems  also  to  have 
been  an  impression  that  the  interyals^employed  by  Herschel  were 
BO  large  as  to  render  the  obserrations  uncertain.  Our  reduction 
shows  that  the  intervals  be  designated  as  a  period,  comma,  and 
dash,  do  not  exceed  one,  two,  and  four  tenths  of  a  magnitude;  and 
that  the  average  deviation  of  a  single  comparison  of  two  stars, 
expressed  in  magnitudes,  is  only  0.25.  As  this  includes  the  error 
of  our  measurements  of  each  star,  the  difference  of  each  as  seen 
by  the  eye  from  its  true  brightness,  and  the  variation  each  has 
undergone  during  the  past  century,  it  is  obvious  that  the  errors 
of  Herschel's  observations  must  be  very  small.  We  hare  thus 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  brightness  of  a  large  part  of  the  lucid 
stars  a  hundred  years  ago.  •  This  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  in 
determining  any  changes  of  long  period  that  may  take  place  in 
their  light. 

Tlie  large  meridian  photometer  announced  in  my  last  report 
has  been  completed,  and  work  with  it  begun.  Sheets  have  been 
written  for  about  ten  thousand  stars  to  be  observed  with  this 
instrument.  Over  seven  thousand  measures  hafve  so  far  been 
made,  mainly  of  the  stars  in  the  over-lapping  portions  of  the  zones 
assigned  to  different  observatories  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the 
Durchmusterung.  The  measurement  of  the  stars  adopted  as 
standards  for  the  Uranometria  Argentina  is  also  in  progress. 

PUBUCATTONS. 

Volume  XIII.  Part  I.,  of  the  Observatory  Annals,  was  pub- 
lished and  distributed  in  October,  1882.  It  contains  the  previ- 
ously unpublished  results  of  micrometric  observations  made  here 
to  the  end  of  1881,  mentioned  in  detail  in  the  report  of  last 
year. 

The  printing  of  Volume  XIV.  is  now  in  prog^ss.  This  toI- 
ume  is  to  contain  the  results  obtained  with  the  first  meridian 
photometer.  The  part  of  the  work  first  printed  consists  of  a 
catalogue  of  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  this  latitude,  with 
their  magnitudes  as  determined  by  the  photometer,  by  the  reoent 
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estimates  of  the  northern  stars  likewise  made  bere^  and  by  vari- 
oas  older  series  of  observations. 

The  papers  mentioned  below  have  appeared  daring  the  year  as 
communications  from  the  officers  of  the  Observatory.  A  few  are 
added  to  the  list  which  were  overlooked  in  the  preparation  of  the 
last  report. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Stellar  Magnitude. 
Bj  Edward  0.  Pickering  and  others.  Proc.  Am.  Assoc,  for  Ad- 
yancement  of  Science,  August,  1881 ;  xxx.  1. 

On  a  Convenient  Method  of  expressing  micrometrically  Hie 
Relation  between  English  and  Metric  Units  of  Length  on  the  same 
Scale.    By  W.  A.  Rogers  and  G.  P.  Ballon.    Id.  xxx.  116. 

On  a  Method  of  reducing  Different  Catalogues  of  Stars  to  a 
Homogeneous  System.     By  W.  A.  Rogers.    Id.  xxxi.  11. 

On  the  Performance  of  a  New  Form  of  Level  invented  by  Mr. 
John  Clark  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  By  W.  A.  Rog- 
ers.   Id.  xxxi.  14. 

New  Variable  Star  in  Puppis.      By  Edward  C.  Pickering. 
Astronomische  Nachrichten,  c.  13. 
Elements  of  Comet  b  1881.  By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.  Id.  c.  121. 
Elements  and  Ephemeris  of  Comet  e  1881.     By  S.  C.  Chan- 
dler, Jr.    Id.  c.  819. 

On  the  Telegraphic  Transmission  of  Astronomical  Data.  By 
S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.^  and  J.  Ritchie,  Jr.  Science  Observer, 
August,  1881,  iii.  65. 
Comet  ft  1881.  By  0.  0.  Wendell.  Id.  iii.  81. 
Report  on  the  Progress  of  the  Zone  Observations.  By  Edward 
C.  Pickering.  Yierteljahrsschrift  der  Astronomischen  Oesell- 
achaft,  1881,  xvi.  817. 

Letter  to  the  Astronomische  Gesellschaft  on  the  Science  Ob- 
server Code.  By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.,  and  J.  Ritchie,  Jr.  Id.  xvi. 
844. 

Order  of  Brightness  of  Stars.    By  Edward  C.  Pickering.    Eng- 
lish Mechanic  and  World  of  Science,  November,  1881,  xxxiv.  278. 
Remarkable  Star  Spectrum ;  New  Planetary  Nebula.    By  Ed- 
ward C.  Pickering.     Science,  December,  1881,  ii.  581.     Coper- 
nicus, December,  1881,  i.  242. 

Geodetic  Formulae.  [Second  Paper.]  By  J.  Rayner  Edmands. 
Appi^achia,  December,  1881,  ii.  851. 

Elliptic  Elements  of  Comet  /  1881  —  Denning.  By  S.  0. 
Chandler,  Jr.    Science  Observer,  December,  1881 ;  iii.  91. 
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Reply  to  Inquiries  regarding  Time  Balls.  By  Edward  C.  Pick- 
ering.   Professional  Papers  of  the  Signal  Service,  No.  6,  p.  24. 

Observations  and  Elements  of  Barnard's  Comet,  1881,  VI.  By 
S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.     Astronomische  Nachrichten,  ci.  57. 

Stars  with  Peculiar  Spectra,  discovered  at  the  Astronomical 
Observatory  of  Harvard  College.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Id. 
ci.  78. 

On  the  Periodicity  of  Comet  (Denning)  1881,  V.  By  S.  C. 
Chandler,  Jr.    Id.  ci.  98. 

Observations  of  Comets,  1881,  V.,  and  1881,  Vm.  By  0.  C. 
Wendell.    Id.  ci.  231. 

Observations  of  Comets,  1880,  IV.,  and  1881,  11.  By  0.  0. 
Wendell.     Id.  ci.  299. 

The  Pleiades.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Astronomical  Reg- 
ister, February,  1882,  xx.  40. 

Variable  Stars.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  English  Mechanic 
and  World  of  Science,  February,  1882,  xxxiv.  642. 

On  the  Variability  of  DM.  +  23**  1599.  By  S.  0.  Chandler, 
Jr.     Astronomische  Nachrichten,  cii.  189. 

Photometric  Observations  of  Planets  and  of  Jupiter's  Satellite, 
III.,  made  at  the  Harvard  College  Observatory.  By  Edward  C. 
Pickering.    Id.  cii.  151. 

Photometric  Observations  of  the  Satellites  of  Mars,  1881-82. 
[E.  C.  Pickering  and  0.  C.  Wendell,  observers.]  By  Edward  C. 
Pickering.    Id.  cii.  193. 

Erratum  in  Observations  of  Comet  Wells,  1882.  By  Edward 
C.  Pickering.     Id.  cii.  223. 

On  Certain  S^iacal  Phenomena.  By  Arthur  Searle.  Id.  cii. 
263. 

On  Sawyer's  Variable,  DM.  +  I*'  3408.  By  S.  C.  Chandler, 
Jr.    Id.  cii.  871. 

On  a  New  Variable  Star  in  the  Constellation  Cetus.  By  S.  0. 
Chandler,  Jr.    Science  Observer,  March,  1882 ;  iii.  105. 

The  Mountains  between  Saco  and  Swift  Rivers.  [With  map.] 
By  J.  Bayner  Edmands.    Appalachia,  June,  1882 ;  iii.  57. 

The  Meridian  Photometer.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Monthly 
Notices  of  the  R.  Astr.  Society,  June,  1882,  xlii.  865. 

Photometric  Comparisons  of  Lunar  Objects.  By  Edward  0. 
Pickering.  Selenographical  Journal,  July-August,  1882 ;  v.  58, 
57. 
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Oq  Certain  Zodiacal  Pbenomona.  Bj  Arthur  Searle.  Science 
Observer,  July,  1882,  iv.  4, 

Ou  Sawyer's  Variable,  DM.  +  1**  8408.  By  S.  0.  Chandler, 
Jr.    Id.  iv.  11. 

Photometric  Measurements  of  Sawyer's  Variable  (DM.  +  1** 
3408)  and  its  Comparison  Stars.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering. 
Astronomische  Nachrichten,  ciii.  61. 

New  Planetary  Nebulo.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Id.  ciii. 
95, 165. 

Observations  of  Comets,  1881,  III.,  IV.,  VI.  By  0.  C.  Wen- 
dell.    Id.  ciii.  145. 

Small  Planetary  Nebulad,  discovered  at  the  Harvard  College 
Observatory.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  The  Observatory,  Octo- 
ber, 1882,  y.  294.  The  Sidereal  Messenger,  October,  1882 ;  i. 
139. 

Plane  r.  Cylindrical  Surfaces.  By  W.  A.  Rogers.  Mechanics, 
No.  31,  p.  90. 

A  Study  of  the  Problem  of  Pine  Rulings  with  respect  to  the 
Limits  of  Naked  Eye  Visibility  and  Microscopic  Resolution.  By 
W.  A  Rogers.  Am.  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,  September, 
1882,  p.  165. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory  Catalogue 
of  Stars  for  1875.0  with  the  Fundamental  Systems  of  Auwers, 
SaSbrd,  Boss,  and  Newcomb.  By  W.  A.  Rogers.  Memoirs  of 
the  Am.  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  x.  889-429. 

On  the  Conditions  of  Success  in  the  Construction  of  Standards   , 
of  Length  and  in  their  Subdivision  into  Equal  Parts.    Read  before 
the  American  Society  of  Microscopists  at  the  meeting  held  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  August,  1882.     By  W.  A.  Rogers.    Mechanics, 
Oct.  27, 1882,  and  later. 

A  Plan  for  Securing  Observations  of  the  Variable  Stars.  By 
Edward  C.  Pickering.     Cambridge,  1882.    8**. 

On  the  Period  of  R  Hydrae.  By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.  Astrono- 
mische Nachrichton,  ciii.  225. 

Variable  Stars.  —  The  bibliography  of  the  variable  stars  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Chandler  last  year  has  been  nearly  completed,  so 
far  as  the  preparation  of  the  list  of  references  is  concerned.  The 
catalogue  of  stars  suspected  of  variability,  and  the  remarks  re- 
lating to  each,  are  nearly  complete.  A  plan  has  been  prepared  for 
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securing  co-operation  in  the  observation  of  these  objects.    A  pam- 
phlet has  been  published  relating  to  this  matter,  and  will  be  fur- 
nished to  all  persons  making  application  for  it.    It  is  hoped  that 
many  astronomers  will  be  inclined  to  aid  in  this  work,  as  obser- 
vations which  if  detached  might  have  little  value  would  be  most 
useful  as  part  of  an  extensive  system  of  observations.    The  aid 
of  amateurs  is  especially  invited,  since  the  necessary  skill  is  soon 
acquired  and  the  habit  of  making  observations  of  permanent 
utility  would  often  have  a  value  as  great  as  the  direct  results 
anticipated.    The  aid  of  lady  observers  is  also  desired,  since  much 
useful  work  could  be  done  by  them  at  their  own  homes.     Among 
the  many  ladies  owning  telescopes  are  doubtless  some  who  have 
the  time  and  inclination,  and  might,  if  properly  directed,  make 
observations  of  great  value  to  science.    The  observations  of  the 
light  curves  of  the  variable  stars  of  long  period  have  been  much 
neglected,  and  observations  with  this  object  in  view  are  also 
needed.    A  number  of  observers  have  promised  their  aid,  and  by 
next  year  I  shall  hope  to  report  a  large  amount  of  useful  work 
accomplished. 

Miscellaneous. 

'  Cambridge  was  not  selected  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion as  a  station  for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus.  This  was 
in  sotne  respects  unfortunate,  as  a  complete  series  of  observa- 
tions were  made  here  in  1878  of  the  transit  of  Mercury.  Tliis  Wto 
done  at  the  request  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  we  should  thus  be  prepared  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  at  the  present  time.  On  the  otiier  hand  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  results  obtained  during  the  transit  will 
add  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  distance  of  the  Sun, 
and  the  chance  of  a  cloudy  day  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  a 
clear  one.  I  regard  the  expenditure  of  money  on  large  pieces  of 
routine  work,  where  a  result  of  value  is  certain  to  be  secured, 
as  more  advisable  than  any  large  expenditure  for  observing  occa- 
sional phenomena,  where  clouds  may  prevent  the  attainment  of 
any  result.  If  clear,  the  contacts  will  be  observed,  with  such 
other  facts  as  can  be  noted  without  much  previous  expenditure  of 
time  or  money.  Photographs  might  have  been  taken  without  the 
aid  of  the  United  States  Commission ;  but,  as  they  would  neces- 
sarily have  been  made  according  to  a  somewhat  different  system, 
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it  is  donbtftil  whether  they  would  have  added  to  the  value  of  the 
whole. 

During  the  past  jear,  no  change  has  occurred  in  the  corps  of 
assistants,  which  remains  as  described  in  the  last  Report.  Tlie 
buildings  and  grounds  have  been  kept  in  good  order  without  al- 
teration, except  that  an  additional  flight  of  steps  has  been  placed 
near  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  building,  to  make  the  path 
along  its  southern  side  more  readily  accessible.  The  West  Equa* 
torial  has  been  removed  from  its  pier  for  use  in  experiments  on 
the  horizontal  mode  of  mounting  telescopes,  and  its  place  is  tem- 
porarily supplied  by  an  excellent  six-inch  refractor  belonging  to 
Mr.  Chandler. 

The  time  service,  in  general  charge  of  Mr.  Edmands,  has  been 
carried  on  successfully  as  in  previous  years.  The  time  ball  was 
dropped  correctly  on  three  hundred  and  fifby-nine  days,  three 
hundred  and  seventeen  by  telegraph  and  forty-two  days  by  hand. 
On  three  days  it  failed  to  drop  at  twelve  o^clock,  and  according 
to  the  rule  was  dropped  precisely  five  minutes  later.  On  two 
days  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  signals,  and  on  one  day  an 
accident  to  the  machinery  rendered  it  impossible  to  raise  the 
ball. 

Financial  CoNDrriON. 

Having  thus  considered  the  scientific  work  of  the  Observatory, 
its  present  critical  financial  condition  may  be  stated  briefly. 
The  subscription  of  1878,  which  has  given  us  an  increase  in 
income  of  five  thousand  dollars,  expires  with  the  present  year. 
With  this,  three  instruments  instead  of  one  have  been  kept  at 
work,  the  corps  of  assistants  has  been  doubled,  excellent  prepress 
has  been  made  in  reducing  the  observations  of  the  past,  and  a 
large  number  of  volumes  of  annals  and  brief  publications  have 
been  issued.  An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  secure  a  fund  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  render  permanent  this  increased 
rate  of  work.  Over  thirty  thousand  dollars  have  already  been 
promised  conditionally,  the  principal  limitation  being  that  at  least 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  shall  be  secured  before  next  Sep- 
tember. A  failure  in  this  subscription  will  involve  a  return  to 
the  condition  of  comparative  inactivity  which  we  were  previously 
obliged  to  maintain.*  With  success,  we  shall  have  the  means  of 
accomplishing  the  amount  of  work  to  be  expected  from  the  stand- 
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ing  of  this  University,  and  demanded  by  the  advanced  views 

regarding  literary  and  scientific  work  held  in  this  part  of  the 

country, 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  DirecUfr. 


To  THE  President  op  the  Univbbsity:  — 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  Report  upon 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the 
year  ending  August  81, 1882. 

The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Boston  in  December,  1881,  by 
a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  authorized  their  Park  Commissioners  to 
expend  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  buying  certain  pieces 
of  land  adjacent  to  the  Arboretum,  on  the  condition  that  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College  for  the  use,  under  certain  restrictions,  of  the 
Arboretum  as  a  public  park.  Some  progress  has  since  been  made 
towards  this  arrangement,  which,  without  interfering  with  the 
scientific  aims  of  the  Arboretum,  will  increase  its  local  influence 
by  freely  opening  its  collections  to  the  public,  and  by  securing  for 
it  additional  and  greatly  needed  land,  suitable  and  dignified  ap- 
proaches, and  carriage  drives.  Sufficient  progress,  however,  in 
these  negotiations  has  not  been  made  to  authorize  the  final  adop- 
tion of  any  plan  of  planting  the  collections ;  and  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  postpone  again  the  arrangement  of  the  Arboretum. 
This  delay  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  It  necessitates  the  constant 
moving  of  the  plants  in  the  nursery,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  and  threatening  to  injure  if  not  destroy  many  rare 
trees  procured  or  raised  for  the  Arboretum  with  no  small  labor ; 
for,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  Report,  it  is  impossible  to  arrange 
the  plantations  in  the  grounds  now  occupied  on  any  plan  which 
could  be  adjusted  to  the  larger  scheme  under  contemplation. 

The  nurseries  have  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an  acre 
and  three  quarters,  and  have  been  almost  entirely  remodelled 
and  replanted.  They  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition  and  contain 
a  great  number  of  valuable  and  interesting  plants. 

Various  experiments  in  book-keeping  have  been  tried  from  time 
to  time  with  the  view  of  preserving  an  accui^te  record  of  every 
plant  in  the  collection ;  they  have  not  hitherto  been  satisfactory, 
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and  haye  been  abandoned  as  either  too  complicated  or  too  expen- 
sive for  practical  working.  The  fiiture  value  of  the  Arboretum 
would,  however,  be  greatly  increased,  if  the  history  of  each  tree 
could  be' preserved  as  a  record  of  the  hardiness  and  rate  of  growth 
of  the  species,  or  of  different  individuals  of  the  same  species 
raised  under  different  conditions  or  descended  from  ancestors 
long  subjected  to  different  climatic  conditions.  An  attempt, 
which  promises  to  be  successful,  to  preserve  such  records  by 
means  of  a  Card  Catalogue  similar  to  those  now  in  general  use 
in  Public  Libraries,  has  been  made  during  the  year,  and  a  com- 
plete Catalogue  of  the  collection  has  been  prepared.  A  numbered 
card  represents  each  species  in  the  collection ;  and  a  card  with 
the  same  number  with  an  additional  sub-number  represents  each 
distinct  lot  of  plants  of  the  species,  raised  at  different  times  or 
obtained  in  a  different  manner  from  the  lot  represented  by  the 
first  card. 

The  card  contains  the  name  of  the  species,  the  source  from 
which  the  plant  is  derived,  and,  if  raised  in  the  Arboretum,  the 
date  at  which  the  seed  was  sown,  space  being  left  for  correcting 
the  name  when  necessary,  and  for  future  records  such  as  the  date 
of  final  planting,  or  any  notes  upon  the  rate  of  growth,  hardiness, 
Ac.,  of  the  species  which  may  seem  desirable.  This  plan  offers 
many  advantages,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  bear  the  test  of 
continuous  use.  The  collection  is  now  represented  by  some  2,250 
cards. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  botanical  and 
horticultural  establishments  has  been  continued  during  the  year. 
There  have  be^n  6,101  plants  and  181  packets  of  seeds  distributed, 
as  follows :  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  4,792  plants  (includ- 
ing a  large  number  of  cuttings  supplied  to  different  Public  Oar- 
dens,  and  nursery  establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  country), 
and  92  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Great  Britain,  910  plants,  and  45 
packets  of  seeds ;  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  85  plants,  and  40 
packets  of  seeds ;  to  St.  Helena,  150  plants ;  to  the  Cape  of  Gk>od 
Hope,  1  packet  of  seeds ;  to  China,  150  plants ;  to  Canada,  14 
plants ;  to  Australia,  2  packets  of  seeds ;  to  India,  1  packet  of 
seeds. 

There  have  been  received  during  the  year  1,477  plants,  and  247 
packets  of  seeds  from  41  donors. 

Herbarium  and  Museum.  —  The  Herbarium  and  Museum  have 
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lost  during  the  year  the  advantage  of  the  devoted  care  of  Mr. 
John  Robinson,  who  has  been  called  to  other  scientific  duties. 
Mr.  Robinson  has  had  charge  of  these  departments  of  the  Arbo- 
retum from  their  beginning,  and  their  excellent  condition  and 
efficient  working-order  are  due  to  his  labors.  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Faxon  has  assumed  the  duties  performed  bj  Mr.  Robinson. 

Routine  work  has  been  continued  during  the  year  upon  the 
Herbarium,  which  has  received  several  important  additions.  The 
accessions  of  dried  plants,  woods,  fruits,  &c.j  numbering  upwards 
of  700,  have  been  received  from  84  donors.  Specimens  of  rare 
North  American  trees,  principally  Oaks  and  Contferce^  to  the 
number  of  790,  have  been  distributed  during  the  year  to  23  indi- 
viduals and  Institutions  in  thc'llnited  States  and  Europe. 

During  the  year  an  English  translation  of  the  Oomte  de  Gars 
Treatise  upon  the  Pruning  of  Forest  Trees  has  been  prepared  at 
the  Arboretum,  and  published  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture.  During  the  last  three 
years  the  Director  has  been  actively  engaged  in  studying  the 
forests  of  the  United  States,  and  the  economic  value  of  North 
American  woods,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  report  upon  this 
subject  to  be  published  as  a  Special  Report  of  the  10th  Census. 
Twenty  Forestry  Bulletins,  generally  accompanied  by  maps  illus- 
trating the  forests  of  different  parts  of  the  country  and  containing 
some  of  the  results  of  this  investigation,  have  been  published  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  during  the  year.  The  final  report 
is  nearly  completed,  and  will  probably  appear  during  the  next 
academic  year. 

Mr.  Faxon  has  begun  a  set  of  detailed  botanical  drawings  of 
the  trees  of  the  United  States,  to  illustrate  a  new  North  American 
Sylva,  which  the  Director  has  undertaken  to  prepare  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  Government.  A  set  of  colored 
drawings  of  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  North  American  trees  has 
also  been  commenced  during  the  year  to  illustrate  the  very  im- 
portant Jesup  collection  of  American  forest  products,  which  has 
been  gathered  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the 
Arboretum  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  New 
York. 

The  Museum  and  Herbarium  still  find  temporary  acccNoomodation 
in  the  Dwight  House,  Warren  St.,  Brookline. 

C.  S.   SARGENT,  Direetar. 
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To  THE   PrBSIDEKT  AND    FeLLOWS   OF   HaRVABD    CoLLBGE  .*  — 

During  the  past  year  the  corner-piece  of  the  Museum  has  been 
plastered,  and  some  of  the  rooms  are  already  occupied.  This 
part  of  the  building  can  be  completed  in  such  time  that  the  Zoo- 
logical and  Qeological  laboratories  will  be  ready  for  use  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  academic  year. 

The  usual  courses  of  instruction  have  been  given  at  the  Museum 
bj  Professors  Whitney,  Hagen,  James,  Farlow,  and  Faxon,  and 
by  Messrs.  Mark,  Davis,  and  Wadsworth. 

For  the  details  of  this  instruction  and  that  in  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor Whitney,  I  would  refer  to  their  several  reports. 

Two  of  the  assistants  of  the  Museum  and  two  advanced  stu- 
dents spent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  at  my  Newport 
laboratory.  The  former  devoted  their  time  principally  to  em- 
bryological  studies  of  annelids,  fishes,  and  polyps.  Tlie  collec- 
tions sent  for  study  to  Professors  Verrill,  Smith,  and  Mackintosh 
have  been  returned  by  them. 

About  eight  hundred  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  Library 
during  the  past  year.  A  special  list  of  the  Museum  publications 
is  given  to  Appendix  A  of  this  Beport ;  they  are  somewhat  more 
extensive  and  numerous  than  has  usually  been  the  case,  consist- 
ing of  twelve  numbers  of  the  Bulletins,  and  of  two  numbers  of 
the  Memoirs.  The  publications  issued  elsewhere  by  several 
specialists,  based  mainly  upon  Museum  materials,  are  mentioned 
in  the  special  Reports  of  the  Assistants  of  the  Museum. 

The  publication  of  the  preliminary  Reports  on  the  "  Blake  "  col- 
lections has  made  excellent  progress  during  the  past  year.  There 
now  remain  unfinished  of  these  only  those  upon  the  Fishes, 
Halcyonoids,  Foraminifera,  Ostracoids,  Nemerteans,  and  some 
minor  groups,  as  well  as  the  Report  on  the  bottoms.  It  has  been 
decided  to  publish  only  the  final  Reports  of  the  fishes  of  the  east 
coast  and  of  the  Holothurians.  That  on  the  fishes  will  be  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  and 
include  many  species  of  shallower  waters,  first  brought  to  light 
by  the  dredgings  of  the  "  Fish  Hawk."  Professor  G.  B.  Goode  and 
Dr.  Bean  have  already  Tprepared  the  greater  part  of  this  Report. 
Dr.  H.  Theel,  of  Stockholm,  who  has  undertaken  to  work  up  the 
Holothurians,  hopes  next  spring  to  transmit  his  final  Report  to 
the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Stockholm,  where  it  is  to  be  pub- 
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lished.  Professor  Yerrill  has  completed  the  examination  of  the  east 
coast  Halcjonarians  and  Actinari»,  and  is  preparing  a  Report  of 
these  and  of  those  of  the  Caribbean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  the 
Museum  Bulletin.  Work  is  progressing  favorably  on  tjie  other 
Reports.  I  have  myself  nearly  completed  Part  I.  of  the  final 
Report  on  the  Echini,  twenty  plates  are  already  on  stone,  and 
the  remaining  plates  are  well  advanced.  Concerning  the  results 
of  the  explorations  of  the  Tortugas,  undertaken  in  1881  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  I  am  preparing 
for  the  Museum  Memoirs  a  monograph  on  the  Porpitidsd  and  Yel- 
ellid»  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  twelve  plates  to  accompany  this 
Memoir  are  completed.  A  second  memoir  on  the  structure  of 
the  Tortugas,  and  the  distribution  of  the  corals  forming  that  part 
of  the  Florida  Reefs,  is  also  nearly  completed.  It  will  be  illus- 
trated by  two  maps  and  two  plates,  representing  sections  of  the 
reef. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dall  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  the  final  report 
on  the  ^^  Blake  "  moUusca.  His  preliminary  Report  on  the  mol- 
lusca  collected  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  Steamer 
^^  Blake  "  has  been  issued  in  parts  from  July  to  December,  1881. 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  IX.  No  2 ;  pp.  111. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Carpenter  has  concluded  his  preliminary  Report  on 
the  Comatul»  of  the  '^  Blake."  It  was  published  in  October, 
1881.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  IX.  No.  4 ;  pp.  18.  The  crinoids  of  the 
^^  Blake  "  collection,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
late  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  for  determination,  to  be  worked  up  in 
connection  with  the  "Challenger"  material,  have  been  trans- 
ferred by  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  the  '*  Challenger  "  office,  to  Mr. 
Carpenter.  Mr.  Carpenter  proposes  in  connection  with  his  father, 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  to  work  out  as  fully  as  practicable  the 
minute  anatomy  of  Pentacrinus,  for  which  the  material  collected 
by  the  "  Blake  "  is  quite  extensive.  In  addition  to  the  Penta- 
crinus material,  our  specimens  of  Holopus  were  also  placed  in 
his  hands.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  now  preparing  a  preliminary  report 
on  this  part  of  the  "  Blake "  collection.  During  the  spring, 
Professor  S.  I.  Smith  has  completed  his  Report  on  the  Crustacea 
collected  by  the  "Blake"  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  summer  of  1880.  We  are  under  great  obligations  to 
Professor  Smith,  not  only  for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  has 
accomplished  his  task,  but  also  for  his  promptness  in  writing  this 
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Report,  and  preparing  the  excellent  plates  which  accompany  his 
Report.  Professor  Smith's  Report  was  published  in  June,  1882. 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  X,  No.  1 ;  pp.  108,  pi.  16. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Fewkes,  who  accompanied  me  as  assistant  to  the 
Tortugas  during  the  winter  of  1881,  has  written  a  report  on 
tiie  jelly-fishes  we  collected  while  carrying  on  explorations  of  the 
Tortugas,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Coast  Sur- 
Tey.    Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  IX.  No.  7 ;  pp,  40,  pi.  7.    April,  1882. 

Dr.  Fewkes  has  also  worked  up  some  of  the  results  of  his 
stadias  on  the  jelly-fishes  of  the  New  England  coast,  carried  on 
in  my  laboratory  at  Newport.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  IX.  No.  8 ;  pp.  20, 
pi.  2.    April,  1882. 

The  other  publications  of  the  Museum  issued  during  the  past 
academic  year  are :  — 

Observations  upon  the  species  of  the  genus  Partula,  by  Dr.  W. 
D.  Hartman.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  IX.  No.  6 ;  pp.  26,  2  pi.  The  collec- 
tion of  the  species  of  the  genus  Partula,  made  by  Mr.  Garrett  for 
the  Museum,  forms  a  large  part  of  the  material  placed  at  the  com- 
mand of  Dr.  Hartman. 

Of  the  Memoirs,  Part  II.  of  Vol.  VII.  No.  2,  —  the  climatic 
changes  of  later  geological  times,  —  has  been  published  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  D.  Whitney.  Memoirs  M.  C.  Z.  VII.  No.  2  ;  Part  II. ; 
pp.  121-264.  March,  1882.  The  concluding  part  of  this  memoir 
is  well  advanced. 

Of  the  Geological  Series  Vol.  VII.  there  have  been  issued  No. 
6,  by  Professor  Lesquereux,  on  recent  additions  to  the  collections 
of  fossil  plants  of  the  Museum,  and  No.  7  by  Mr.  Wolff,  on  the 
great  dyke  at  Quincy,  Mass. 

The  second  part  of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Bulletin  has  been 
published,  completing  that  volume.  It  contains  an  important 
paper  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Mark,  on  the  maturation,  fecundation,  and 
segmentation  of  Limax  campestris ;  5  pi.,  pp.  552.  Besides  a 
general  review  of  what  is  known  of  the  same  phenomena  in  other 
classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  based  upon  his  own  researches  on 
this  difficult  subject,  Dr.  Mark  has  added  an  exhaustive  bibli- 
ography. 

I  have  also  undertaken,  in  connection  with  Professor  Faxon 
and  Dr.  Mark,  to  issue  in  the  Museum  Memoirs  a  ^^  Selection 
from  Embryological  Monographs,"  which  will  contain  4to  illus- 
trations compiled  from  monographs  scattered  through  innumera- 
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ble  scientific  transactions  and  periodicals,  and  serve  as  an  atlas 
to  accompany  any  text-book  on  Embryology,  such  as  Kolliker, 
Balbiani,  Balfour,  etc.  Such  a  publication  will,  I  hope,  be  found 
most  useful  to  students  and  teachers.  The  4to  illusti*ations  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  carefully  prepared  description  of  the  plates, 
and  an  Svo  bibliographical  list.  Tlie  4to  illustrations  and  the 
bibliographical  lists  will  be  issued  in  parts  limited  to  special 
groups  of  the  animal  kingdoni. 

The  first  part  of  the  illustrations  ^^  Crustacea,''  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Faxon,  and  was  published  during  this  summer. 
Mem.  M.  C.  Z.  IX.  No.  1 ;  14  pL,  with  an  explanation  of  the 
Plates,  June,  1882.  Professor  Faxon  also  prepared  the  Bibliogra- 
phy to  accompany  the  Crustacea ;  it  was  published  in  March,  1882. 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  IX.  No.  6 ;  pp.  53.  I  have  myself  prepared  the 
Bibliography  of  the  Echinoderms.  This  was  published  in  August, 
1882.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  X.  No.  2,  pp.  80,  and  I,  hope  to  finish,  the 
selection  of  the  illustrations  for  the  Echinoderms  in  time  to  issue 
the  second  part  during  this  winter.  Several  of  the  plates  of  the 
acalephs  and  polyps  are  finished.  I  shall  have  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Fewkes  in  completing  the  preparation  of  this  part.  Professor 
A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  has  consented  to  take  charge  of  the  part  re- 
lating to  insects. 

Other  memoirs  have  also  been  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the 
Museum  and  published  elsewhere.  They  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  reports  of  the  special  departments.  I  may  mention  spe- 
cially the  final  Report  on  the  Ophiurid©  of  the  "Challenger" 
expedition  by  Mr.  Theodore  Lyman,  forming  a  part  of  VoL  IV. 
of  the  Zoological  Results  of  the  "  Challenger."  The  preliminary 
Reports  in  the  "  Comptes  Rendus  "  of  some  of  the  Crustacea  col- 
lected by  the  "  Blake  "  by  Professor  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards,  I 
have  myself  published  in  the  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  XVII ;  pp.  271- 
802,  20  pi.  July,  1882.  Part  HI.  of  the  Young  Stages  of  Osseous 
Fishes. 

The  late  Professor  F.  M.  Balfour  has  published,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Parker,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  pre- 
liminary account  of  the  Embryology  of  Lepidosteus  based  upon 
the  material  sent  him  from  our  Museum.  Professor  Mackintosh 
has  completed  his  examination  of  the  large  series  of  sections  of 
spines  of  sea-urchins  sent  him  by  the  Museum.  His  Report  has 
been  sent  for  publication  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  of  Dublin. 


ARRANGEMENT.  —  NEW  COLLECTIONS.  129 

The  arrangement  of  the  new  rooms  which  have  become  availa- 
ble for  exhibition  and  for  storage  has  made  excellent  progress. 
All  the  material  temporarily  stored  in  the  exhibition  rooms  has 
at  last  been  removed  and  distributed  to  its  final  position,  so  that 
we  may  now  hope  within  reasonable  time  to  open  all  our  Zoologi- 
cal Exhibition  Rooms  to  the  public,  even  should  they  not  exhibit 
all  the  specimens  we  expect  to  place  in  them. 

The  greater  part  of  the  gallery  of  the  Systematic  Collection  of 
Mollusks  has  been  arranged,  and  Messrs.  Hamlin  and  Hyatt  hope 
to  finish  the  work  on  the  Mollusks  during  the  coming  year.  The 
Systematic  Collection  of  Fishes  is  now  on  exhibition  and  com- 
prises the  typical  forms  of  the  recent  bony  fishes,  of  the  Selachians 
and  of  the  Ganoids.  It  only  remains  now  to  intercalate  the 
blanks  and  many  of  the  fossil  forms  to  complete  this  room. 

The  Systematic  Collection  of  Birds  is  undergoing  its  final 
arrangement.  A  large  part  of  the  faunal  collections  intended  for 
the  Indian  and  Australian  rooms  has  been  placed  in  their  exhi- 
bition cases,  so  that  these  rooms  also  can  probably  be  open  to  the 
public  during  the  coming  winter.  Fair  progress  has  likewise  been 
made  in  the  African  faunal  collection.  The  skeletons  of  the 
reptiles,  fishes,  birds,  and  mammals,  Imve  been  placed  in  the 
storage  rooms  destined  for  their  use.  The  workroom  containing 
the  corals,  polyps,  echinoderms  and  sponges  has  been  partially 
occupied,  and  Mr.  Fewkes  has  arranged  in  the  Systematic  Boom 
of  Radiates  a  selected  collection  of  Alcyonoids. 

Mr.  Carman  has  continued  the  explorations  made  by  him 
during  the  two  previous  years,  and  has  brought  together  an  enor- 
mous collection  of  mammalian  remains,  —  one  of  the  finest,  in- 
deed, ever  brought  from  the  West.  The  thanks  of  the  Museum 
are  specially  due  to  Dr.  McGillicuddy  of  tlic  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Agency  for  the  assistance  he  has  given  to  Mr.  Carman,  and  for 
his  interest  in  his  behalf. 

Professor  A.  Lakes  has  continued  to  send  fossil  plants  from 
Colorado  to  the  Museum ;  they  have  as  formerly  been  carefully 
identified  by  Professor  Lesquereux. 

The  past  winter  Mr.  Sternberg  spent  in  Texas  collecting  fossil 
vertebrates  from  the  permian.  His  collections  liave  reached 
Cambridge  safely ;  we  are  indebted  to  Major  Henry  of  the 
19th  Cavalry,  the  Commander  of  Fort  Sill,  for  the  assistance  he 

rendered  to  Mr.  Sternberg  while  at  work  in  his  district.     Later 
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in  the  season  Mr.  Sternberg  returned  to  Kansas,  where  he  is  still 
engaged  in  making  collections  for  the  Museum. 

I  have  specially  to  thank  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Hon. 
R.  T.  Lincoln,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Hon.  H. 
M.  Teller,  for  the  letters  of  introduction  they  were  kind  enough 
to  send  to  Messrs.  Sternberg  and  Garman  for  use  in  the  Territo- 
ries they  explored. 

Major  Powell,  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Surrey,  kindly  allowed  the  Museum  the  privilege  of  sending  a 
collector  under  certain  restrictions  with  the  expedition  sent  by  the 
survey  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Walcott  to  collect  palaeozoic  fossils. 
It  will  of  course ~be  of  great  importance  to  the  Museum,  in  view 
of  our  recent  acquisitions,  that  we  should  have  as  full  a  repre- 
sentation as  possible  of  the  Western  palaeozoic  fossils. 

Mr.  Fewkes  was  sent  by  the  Museum  to  examine  the  Bermudas, 
in  hopes  of  finding  it  a  suitable  and  accessible  locality  for  study- 
ing the  surface  Fauna  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  He  is  preparing  a 
report  of  his  expedition  for  the  Bulletin. 

Dr.  Hagen  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  on  the  line  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  making  an  entomological  survey 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  Transcontinental  Company.  He  col- 
lected during  his  trip  a  large  number  of  insects  from  localities  as 
yet  little  visited  by  naturalists. 

Large  accessions  for  the  faunal  collections  have  been  purchased 
from  Professor  Ward.  In  addition  to  these  purchases,  we  have 
also  received  in  exchange  or  as  gifts  a  number  of  collections 
mentioned  in  the  special  Reports. 

During  the  past  year  the  accessions  to  our  invertebrate  palsDon- 
tological  collections  have  been  most  important.  The  Museum 
has  purchased  from  Mr.  E.  Haeberlein  a  large  collection  of  Solcn- 
hofen  fossils,  the  duplicate  of  a  collection  purchased  some  time 
ago  from  him  by  the  British  Museum ;  though,  of  course,  it  did 
not  contain  its  greatest  treasure,  the  Archeopteryx.  But  by  far 
the  most  valuable  accession  we  have  received  during  the  past 
year  is  the  collection  of  Silurian  fossils  of  Bohemia,  brought 
together  by  the  late  J.  M.  von  Schary,  which  has  been  purchased 
from  his  heirs.  This  collection  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  Ameri- 
can palaeontologists,  as  it  will  give  us  the  means  of  comparing  the 
types  of  the  great  collections  which  have  formed  the  basis  of  the 
works  of  Barrande  and  of  Hall.    Some  idea  of  the  hiagnitude  of 
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this  collection  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  over 
100,000  specimens ;  of  these  probably  two  thirds  of  the  collec- 
tion, no  less  than  1231  species,  representing  157  genera,  are 
identified. 

The  whole  collection  was  packed  by  Professor  Hamlin,  who  was 
sent  out  from  the  Museum  on  purpose  to  secure  it.  To  Profes- 
sor Poshepny  we  are  under  the  greatest  obligation  for  his  services 
in  carrying  out  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  purchase  of 
this  prize.  The  Schary  collection,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
collections  brought  together  from  American  localities,  now  makes 
oar  collection  of  palaeozoic  fossil  invertebrates  one  of  the  finest 
in  existence. 

Among  the  collections  purchased  in  Europe,  I  may  also  mention 
a  fine  collection  of  green-sand  fossils  from  Cambridge ;  a  collection 
of  fossil  fishes  from  the  upper  Cretaceous  of  the  Lebanon,  Syria; 
and  a  good  collection  of  Devonian  fishes  from  Cromarty,  Scot- 
land, with  a  few  specimens  from  the  Mountain  Limestone  of 
Armagh,  Ireland. 

ALEXANDER  AGAI^SIZ,  Curator. 


APPENDIX. 


I. 

To  THE  President  and  Overseers  of  Harvard  University. 

Gb^lemen,  —  Would  you  accept  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
tb©  P^ose  of  providing  such  medical  education  for  women  as  will  entitle 
ibem  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  your  University  ? 

This  sum  to  he  held  by  you  in  trust,  and  the  interest  of  the  same  to  be 
»dded  to  the  principal  until  the  income  of  the  fund  can  be  used  for  such 
xnedical  education  of  women. 

If  such  an  arrangement  cannot  be  made  within  ten  years,  the  fund  to  be 
xetomed  to  the  donors. 

(Signed) 

Marie  £.  Zakrzewsea,  M.D.,^ 

Lucy  E.  Sewall,  M.D.,  [-Boston. 

Helen  Morton,  M.D.,  ) 

Emily  Blackwell,  M.D.,         •) 

Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  M.D.,  vNew  York. 

Elizabeth  M.  Cushier,  M.D.,) 

Eliza  M.  Mosher,  M.D.,  South  Framingham. 

C.  Annette  Buckel,  M.D.,  San  Francisco. 

Alice  M.  Bennett,  M.D.,  Norristown,  Fa. 


161  Boybton  Street,  Boston. 


By  Emma  L.  Call,  M.D., 
Secretary  of  N,  E.  Hospital  Medical  Society. 


II. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Faculty  on  April  8, 1882,  present  16  members. 

1.  Whereas  the  committee  of  the  Medical  Faculty  appointed  to  confer 
with  a  committee  of  the  Overseers  have  laid  before  the  Faculty  a  request  of 
the  committee  of  the  Overseers  that  they  be  furnished  with  the  reasons  that 

I  hare  guided  the  Faculty  in  adopting  the  following  vote,  viz. :  — 
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'*  Voted,  that  if  the  President  and  Fellows  have  a  desire  to  be  informed  of 
the  present  views  of  the  Medical  Faculty  upon  the  question  of  female  medi- 
cal education  in  the  University,  the  latter  would  respectfully  state  that  in 
their  opinion  it  is  not  advisable  that  the  President  and  Fellows  should  open 
a  course  of  medical  study  to  women  under  the  auspices  of  the  University.*' 

2.  The  Medical  Faculty  would  say,  in  reply,  that  many  of  the  various 
reasons  which  have  influenced  them  in  passing  this  vote  are  already  to  be- 
found  in  the  abundant  and  accessible  literature  of  the  subject  of  female 
medical  education.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Medical  Faculty  that  the  Over- 
seers do  not  desire  now  to  exact  from  them  an  extended  recapitulation  of 
what  has  already  been  said  upon  this  subject. 

8.  Further  reasons  have  been  furnished  by  their  committee  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Overseers  at  their  meeting  of  conference. 

4.  Finally,  the  Medical  Faculty  would  record  their  opinion  as  follows  : — 

Voted,  that  the  fact  that  the  Medical  Faculty  is  strongly  adverse  to  under- 
taking female  medical  education  would  be,  in  their  belief,  of  itself,  fatal  to 
the  success  of  an  attempt  in  that  direction. 

•  5.  Voted,  that  female  medical  education  cannot  be  undertaken  in  the 
Medical  School  without  a  serious  nsk  of  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the 
medical  education  now  given  to  men. 

This  reply  was  unanimously  adopted,  except  that  two  votes  were  cast 
against  the  resolution  numbered  6. 


III. 

The  following  list  gives  an  approximate  statement  of  money  paid  for  lands 
and  buildings  for  University  uses  since  Sept.  1,  1869,  including  present  con- 
tracts and  the  proposed  physical  laboratory.  The  items  in  heavy-faced  type 
were  gifts,  or  built  with  money  given;  the  other  items  were  paid  for  by  the 
President  and  Fellows.  Italic  figures  distinguish  the  items  on  which  there 
is  at  present  some  income,  the  aggregate  of  these  items  being  $510,528.44. 
All  the  other  sums  are  unproductive. 

1869-70.     Harvard  and  Massachusetts  Halls,  remodelled      .     .    $19,966.87 

1869-72.  '  Land  near  the  Observatory i  10,480.44 

''  I   3,000.00 

r  In  Brighton 12,000.00 

1869-71.    Marsh  lands  •]  For  boat-house 1,080.00 

(sundry 902.12 

1869-70.    Jarvis  Field  (contribution  towards  cost  of)      .     .     .  15,000.00 

••         Thayer  Hall •lOO.OOOM 

1870-71.     Holyoke  House 120, jpo,^ 

«•                ••          •*      Party  wall,  1873-74 2,S7^.16 

•*          «*      Iron  stair-case,  1876-78 SJ19.40 

College  House,  story  added 90,397.7$ 
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1870-71.  Holmes  estate     j   ^^'    ^'^f^  I   $55,000     .     .  j  ^^'^'^ 

I  30,500   >  (.     7,000.00 

**  Botanical  laboratory  and  lecture-room.     .     .         *1 5,000.00 

Medical  College.    Gift  2.500 ♦7,000.00 

'•        Dental  School 15,000.00 

1870-72.    BuBsey  Buildings 59.941.01 

1871-72.    Boylston  Hall,  roof  story  added 13,310.00 

"  *•  »*     fire-walls  and  cases      ., ♦3,500.00 

•»        Matthews  Hall •IIS.OOO.OO 

"        "Weld  Hall *87,000,00 

mi-73.     Scientific  School,  remodelled 18,032.71 

••  Moving  Dane  Hall  and  the  Bursar's  Office  ....        9,120.24 

1872-73.  Appleton  Chapel.     Galleries  and  decoration .     .     .       15,359.62 

**        BuBsey  water-supply  and  sheds 4,511.83 

1873-74.    Brick  and  stone  walks  in  the  Yard 4,847.33 

1873-75.  Dining-Hall.    Items  paid  by  the  Corporation  .     .     .      ^5,000.00 

1874-75.    Hospital 3,502.85 

'*        Advances  to  Dining-Hall  Association 48,219.76 

"        Boat-house 2,000.00 

1869-76.    Memorial  HaU 368,980.90 

1875-78.    Gore  Hall  extension 89,012.68 

1876-77.    Boat-house 8,946.41 

"        Delta  fence 3,990.00 

1876-82.  Peabody  Museum  (building  and  cases)      ....      73,507.74 

1878-79.    Hemenway  Gymnasium ♦103,000.00 

*'        Herbarium  improvements 4,500.00 

1878-80.    Sever  Hall 117,460.32 

1880-81.    Morse  estate 16,873.00 

18S0-82.    Gore  Hall,  improvement  of  cellar 2,897.64 

1869-82.  Museum  of  Zoology,  enlargements  and  cases  .     .    .  ♦200,000.00 
1881-83.  Medical  School,  land   and  building  (present  con- 
tract and  extras) ^285,000. 00 

1882-83.  I.aw  School  (present  contract  for)     ......  ♦135,000.00 

1883-84.  Physical  Laboratory  (gift  for)  .     ......     .♦115,000.00 

Total    »2,307,305.92 

♦  Not  exact. 
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IV. 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS    IN   THE   UNIVERSITY   AT   THE  BEGIN 

NING  OF  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1881-62. 

College, 

Seniors 182 

Juniors 207 

Sophomores 217 

Freshmen 217 

—  823 

Unmatriculated  Students 34 

Lawrence  Scientific  School 30 

Bussej  Institution 5 

Dental  School 21 

Medical  School 241 

Law  School 151 

Divinity  School 29 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D 41 

Holders  of  Fellowships ' 7 

Resident  Graduates  not  Candidates  for  a  Degree 3 


Persons  who  attended  the  Swnmer  Courses  in  Science  in  1882. 
Chemistry 33 

Number  of  Certificates  issued  to  Women  in  1882. 

Preliminary  Examination  (Old  Method) 2 

Advanced  Examination  (Old  Method) 2 

Final  Examination  (New  Method) 5 

0 


V. 

ACADEMIC  HONORS  FOR  THE   YEAR    1881-82. 
Commencement,  Juke  28,  1882. 

Orations, 

George  Lyman  Kittredge,  William  Gushing  Wait, 

Frank  Nelson  Cole,  Russell  Whitman, 

Albert  French  Lane,  John  Whiting  Mason, 

Arthur  Prescott  Lothrop,  Frederick  Russell  Burton, 

George  Morey  Richardson,  Owen  Wister. 
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Dissertations. 


Joseph  Henry  Beale, 

Thomas  William  Ludlow, 

Franklin  Arthur  Dakin, 

Charles  Hallam  Keep, 

Frank  Gay  lord  Cook, 

William  Harrison  Dunbar, 

William  Lowell  Putnam, 

Asaph  Hall, 

Homer  Gage, 

George  Washington  Dickerman, 

William  Boyd  Fiske, 

Charles  Moen  Rice, 

Lacien  Moore  Robinson, 

John  Eliot  Bullard, 

Alfred  Marston  Allen, 


Roland  Thazter, 
George  Lowell  Mayberry, 
Frederic  Atherton  Femald, 
Albert  Andrew  Howard, 
Luther  Stetson  Anderson, 
Charles  Henry  Goldthwaite, 
William  Hobbs  Manning, 
William  Jones, 
Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot, 
William  Henry  Bumham, 
Philip  Moen  Washburn, 
Edward  Knights  Stevens, 
Sam  Henry  Morrill, 
Herbert  Grafton  Woodworth. 


Disquisitions, 


Richards  Merry  Bradley, 
Ivan  Nikolayevitsh  Panin, 
Robert  Luce, 

Joseph  Ruggles  Worcester, 
John  Walter  Perkins, 
Frederic  Clinton  Woodbury, 
John  Plumer  Lyons, 
Joseph  Pay  son  Clark, 
John  McGaw  Foster, 
Clarence  Bancroft, 
Charles  Armstrong  Snow, 
Charles  Eliot, 
Alfred  Eugene  Miles, 
John  McGregor  Cochrane, 
George  Herbert  Eaton, 
George  William  Perkins, 
Arthur  Messinger  Comey, 
Frederic  Norton  Goddard, 
Montgomery  Adams  Crockett, 
Benjamin  Rufus  Kittredge, 
Charles  Deuston  Dickey, 
William  Henry  Danforth, 
Henry  Winthrop  Hardon, 
Joseph  Austin  Coolidge, 


James  Woods  Babcock, 

Alexander  Boyd, 

Charles  Edgar  Boynton, 

Wendell  Phillips  Davis, 

Frank  Edward  Fuller, 

Horace  Emniet  Smith, 

Robert  Gumming, 

Charles  Green  Rockwood  Jennings, 

William  Joseph  Rushmore, 

Frederic  Mather  Stone, 

George  Trumbull  Hartshorn, 

James  Jay  Greenough, 

Edwards  Cheney, 

Charles  Townsend  Copeland, 

Harry  Cormerais  French, 

George  Bradford  Dunbar, 

McLaurin  Jameson  Pickering, 

Charles  Walker  Andrews, 

Richard  Delaney, 

Chambers  Baird, 

Harold  Marsh  Sewall, 

Guy  Waring, 

Charles  Francis  Cutler, 

George  Francis  Barlow. 
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Honors  at  Graduation. 


In  Classics. 

George  Lyman  Kittredge, 

Highest  Honors. 

George  Morey  Richardson. 

Do. 

Franklin  Arthur  Dakin, 

Honors. 

Charles  Henry  Groldthwdte, 

Do. 

Albert  Andrew  Howard, 

Do. 

William  Jones, 

Do. 

Albert  French  Lane, 

Do. 

William  Hobbs  Manning, 

Do. 

Russell  Whitman, 

Do. 

Herbert  Grafton  Woodworth, 

Do. 

In  Philosophy. 

Russell  Whitman, 

Highest  Honors. 

William  Henry  Bumham, 

Honors. 

In  History, 

Arthur  Prescott  Lothrop, 

Highest  Honors. 

William  Gushing  Wait, 

Do. 

Edmund  Allen  Whitman,  A.B., 

Do. 

Alfred  Marston  Allen, 

Honors. 

Frank  Gaylord  Cook, 

Do. 

Homer  Gage, 

Do. 

Philip  Moen  Washburn, 

Do. 

In  Mathematics. 

Frank  Nelson  Cole, 

Highest  Honors. 

John  Whiting  Mason, 

Do. 

Asaph  Hall, 

Honors. 

William  Lowell  Putnam, 

Do. 

In  Chemistry, 

Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot, 

Honors. 

Charles  Robert  Sanger,  A.B., 

Do. 

Edward  Knights  Stevens, 

Do. 

In  Music. 

Frederick  Henry  Burton, 

Highest  Honors. 

Owen  Wister, 

Do. 

Sam  Henry  Morrill. 

Honors. 
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Honorable  Mention  at  Graduation. 

Alfred  Maraton  Allen.     Political  Economy  ;  History, 

Luther  Stetson  Anderson.     German ;  French, 

Charles  Walker  Andrews.     History, 

James  Woods  Babcock.    Natural  History, 

Chambers  Baird.    History, 

Clarence  Bancroft.     Chemistry, 

George  Francis  Barlow.     Philosophy, 

Joseph  Henry  Beale.     Music/  Mathematics ;  English  Composition  ;  Oneek, 

Alexander  Boyd.     History. 

Charles  Edgar  Boy n ton.     Chemistry;  History. 

lUchards  Merry  Bradley.    Political  Economy ;  History. 

John  Eliot  Bullard.     Philosophy, 

William  Henry  Burnham.     Philosophy;  English  Composition, 

Frederick  Russell  Barton.    Music, 

Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot.     Chemistry, 

Edwards  Cheney.    Music, 

Joseph  Payson  Clark.     English. 

Frank  Nelson  Cole.     Mathematics, 

Arthur  Messinger  Comey.     Chemistry, 

Frank  Gay  lord  Cook.    Philosophy;  History;  Greek;  Political  Economy. 

Joseph  Austin  Coolidge.     German. 

Charles  Townsend  Copeland.    History. 

Montgomery  Adams  Crockett.    Natural  History, 

Robert  Gumming.    Music. 

Charles  Francis  Cutler.     History, 

Franklin  Arthur  Dakin.     Greek;  Latin;  English  Composition, 

William  Henry  Danforth.     Natural  History, 

Wendell  Phillips  Davis.     Music  ;  German, 

Richard  Delaney.     History,   ^ 

George  Washington  Dickerman.     Philosophy ;  Greek. 

Charles  Denston  Dickey.     H'lstory, 

George  Bradford  Dunbar.     Natural  History, 

William  Harrison  Dunbar.     History;  Political  Economy. 

George  Herbert  Eaton.    Philosophy, 

Frederic  Atherton  Fernald.     Chemistry, 

Burton  Monroe  Firman.    Philosophy  ;  English  Composition, 

William  Boyd  Fiske.     Natural  History ;  Chemistry, 

John  McGaw  Foster.     English  Composition: 

Harry  Cormerais  French.     Natural  History, 

Frank  Edward  Fuller.    English;  English  Composition, 

Homer  Gage.     History, 

Frederic  Norton  Goddard.    French. 

Charles  Henry  Goldthwaite.     Greek;  Latin, 

James  Jay  Greenough.    Mathematics  ;  Physics, 

Asaph  Hall.     Mathematics, 
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Henry  Winthrop  Hardoo.     Greek. 

George  Trumbull  Hartshorn.     Chemistry. 

Albert  Andrew  Howard.     Greek;  Latin, 

Henry  Mascarene  Hubbard.     Natural  History, 

Charles  Green  Rockwood  Jennings.     Chemistry. 

William  Jones.     Greek  ;  Latin. 

Benjamin  Rufus  Kittredge.     History. 

George  Lyman  Kittredge.     Greek;  Latin;  English  ;  English  Composition. 

Albert  French  Lane.     Greek;  Latin;  English  Composition. 

Heyward  Gibbons  Leavitt.     Chemistry. 

Arthur  Prescott  Lothrop.    Political  Economy ;  History. 

Robert  Luce.     History ;  Political  Economy ;  English  Composition. 

Thomas  William  Ludlow.     Greek. 

Walter  Irving  McCoy.     Philosophy. 

William  Hobbs  Manning.     Greek  ;  Latin  ;  History. 

John  Whiting  Mason.     Mathematics. 

George  Lowell  Mayberry.    Physics  ;  Philosophy. 

Alfred  Eugene  Miles.    Philosophy. 

Sam  Henry  Morrill.     Music. 

Edmund  Seahon  Perin.     Natural  History. 

George  William  Perkins.    Natural  History. 

John  Walter  Perkins.     Natural  History ;  Political  Economy. 

McLaurin  Jameson  Pickering.     Huttory, 

William  Lowell  Putnam.     Mathematics. 

Charles  Moen  Rice.    Mathematics. 

George  Morey  Richardson.     Greek  ;  Latin. 

Lucien  Moore  Robinson.     Physics  ;  History. 

William  Joseph  Rushmore.     History  ;  English  Composition. 

Harold  Marsh  Sewall.     History;  English  Composition. 

Horace  Emmet  Smith.     History. 

Charles  Armstrong  Snow.     Greek  ;  Philosophy. 

Edward  Knights  Stevens.     Chemistry. 

Frederic  Mather  Stone.     Greek. 

Roland  Thaxter.     Natural  History  ;  English  Composition. 

William  Cushing  Wait.     Political  Economy;  History. 

Guy  Waring.     Natural  History. 

Philip  Moen  Washburn.     History, 

Russell  Whitman.     Philosophy ;  Greek  ;  Latin. 

Owen  WLster.     Music  ;  Philosophy ;  English  Composition. 

Frederick  Clinton  Woodbury.    Natural  History. 

Herbert  Grafton  Woodworth.     Greek. 

Joseph  Ruggles  Worcester.    Mathematics, 
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Srcokd-Year  Honors. 


In  Classics. 

Juniors: 

Edwin  Gnthrie  Mclnnes, 

Highest  Honors. 

Walter  Elijah  Damon, 

Honors. 

Charles  Frederick  Nirdlinger, 

Do. 

Joseph  Henry  Sheffield, 

Do. 

Horace  Elmer  Sprague, 

Do. 

Sophomores : 

Josiah  Bridge, 

Highest  Honors. 

George  William  Brown, 

Do. 

William  Wallace  Fenn, 

Do. 

'                William  Amory  Gardner, 

Do. 

George  Andrew  Stewarfc, 

Do. 

Henry  Elbert  Barnes, 

Honors. 

Heinrich  Conrad  Bierwirth, 

Do. 

Ernest  Lee  Conant, 

Do. 

Theodore  Longfellow  Frothingham, 

Do. 

William  Halsey  Garrison, 

Do. 

Philip  Henry  Goepp, 

Do. 

Charles  Theodore  Greve, 

Do. 

Eagene  Hamlin  Hatch, 

Do. 

Edward  Andress  Hibbard, 

Do. 

John  Andrew  Noonan, 

Do. 

Albert  Sanborn  Perkins, 

Do. 

Edwin  Martin  Pickop, 

Do. 

Lawrence  Eugene  Sexton, 

Do. 

Correa  Moylan  Walsh, 

Do. 

In  Mathematics, 

Juniors : 

Osgood  Putnam, 

Honors. 

Sophomores : 

Joseph  Arthur  Willfs  Groodspeed, 
George  Herbert  Perkins, 
George  William  Sawin, 
Romeo  Green  Brown, 


Highest  Honors. 

Do. 

Do. 

Honors. 
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VI. 


PRIZES. 


Dbturs. 


The  following  students  received  books,  called  **  Detors,*'  from  the  founda- 
tion of  Edward  Hopkins,  for  excellence  in  scholarship  :  — 


Clift  Rogers  Clapp. 
Ernest  Lee  Conant. 
Allen  CurtLs. 


Freshmen  of  1880-81. 

Edward  Wheeler  Frost. 

Joseph  Arthur  Willis  Goodspeed. 

Freshmen  of  1881-82. 


Victor  Clifton  Alderson. 
William  Francis  Bacon. 
Hugh  Henry  Brogan. 
Allen  Howard  Chamberlain. 
Arthur  Deloraine  Corey. 
George  Arthur  Craigin. 
George  Fauntleroy  Davidson. 
Bancroft  Gherardi  Davis. 
Theodore  Dunham. 
Edward  Tyler  Edgerly. 
Samuel  Lynde  Foster. 
John  Hays  Gardiner. 
John  McGregor  Goodale. 
Robert  Stetson  Grorham. 
Otto  Rheinhard  Hansen. 


Charles  Mather  Harrington. 
Joseph  Adna  Hill. 
John  Francis  Holland. 
Lawrence  Litchfield. 
Joseph  Mansfield  Long. 
Daniel  William  Loth  man. 
Theophilus  Huntington  Root. 
Edward  Irving  Smith. 
William  Christopher  Smith. 
Abner  Ernest  Strong. 
Ernest  Lawrence  Thayer. 
Arthur  Gordon  Webster. 
Charles  Alexander  Wliittemore. 
Edward  Blake  Young. 


BowDoiN  Prizes. 

Frank  BoUes,  of  the  Class  of  1882  in  the  Law  School. 
Robert  Luce,  of  the  Class  of  1882. 
George  Lyman  Kittredge,  of  the  Class  of  1882. 
Osgood  Putnam,  of  the  Class  of  1883. 


BoTLSTON  Prizes  for  Elocution. 

First  Prizes. 

Burton  Monroe  Firman,  of  the  Class  of  1882. 
Sherman  Hoar,  of  the  Class  of  1882. 

* 
Second  Prizes, 

George  Herbert  Eaton,  of  the  Class  of  1882. 
George  Hyde  Page,  of  the  Class  of  1883. 
Osgood  Putnam,  of  the  Class  of  1883. 
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Lee  Prizes  fob  Reading. 

Sophomores, 

George  Read  Nutter. 
Milton  Jerome  Stone. 
Edward  Franklin  Weld. 
Lucius  Junius  Henderson. 
Edward  Blake  Young. 

Freshmen, 

Howard  Augustus  Taylor,  from  Wilson  &  Kellogg's  SchooL 
Odin  Barnes  Roberts,  from  the  Chauncy  Hall  School. 
Crosby  Church  Whitman,  from  Adams  Academy. 
Edward  Everett  Hamlin,  from  the  Roxbury  Latin  SchooL 
Edward  Everett  Rose,  from  the  Chauncy  Hall  School. 
George  Edwin  Howes,  from  the  Boston  Latin  SchooL 


vn. 

DEGREES. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  the  Class  of  1882 177 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  former  Classes 5 

Bachelors  of  Divinity 5 

Bachelors  of  Laws 23 

Doctors  of  Medicine 86 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 8 

Civil  Engineer 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Bachelor  of  Agriculture 

Doctor  of  Science 

Masters  of  Arts 

HoNORART  Degrees. 

Masters  of  Arts, 

Horatio  Hale. 
Henry  Lee  Higginson. 

Doctors  of  Laws, 

Henry  Jacob  Bigelow. 
William  Crowninshield  Endicott. 
Marcus  Morton. 
Charles  O' Conor. 
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vin. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  OVERSEERS,  FOR  1882. 

To  visit  the  University, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Eda- 

His  Excellency  the  Governor. ,  cation. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Over- 

The  President  of  the  Senate.  seers. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep-  The  Chairman  of  each  of  the  VisitiDg 

resentatives.  Committees. 

To  visit  the  College,  —  On  Government, 

Edwin  P.  Seaver.  Waldo  Higginson. 

Edward  E.  Hale.  Le  Baron  Russell. 

Theodore  Lyman.  Moorfield  Storey. 

Francis  G.  Peabody.  John  Fiske. 

Henry  Lee.  James  E.  Cabot. 

Charles  R.  Codman.  Richard  M.  Hodges. 

John  Noble.  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Jr. 
J.  T.  G.  Nichols. 

To  visit  the  College,  —  On  Languages. 

Le  Baron  Russell,  Robert  E.  Babson. 

Robert  D.  Smith.  J.  B.  Torricelli. 

Thomas  W.  Higginson.  Edward  Edes. 

John  Noble.  Carl  Wolff. 

Roger  Wolcott.  Lucius  H.  Buckingham. 

Arthur  Dexter.  Octavius  B.  Frothingham. 

W.  B.  Swett.  Thomas  J.  Gushing. 

Charles  P.  Curtis.  Francis  A.  Waterhouse. 

To  visit  the  College.  —  On  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

Moorfield  Storey.  Roger  Wolcott. 

John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  *  Henry  W.  Foote. 

George  B.  Chase.  Charles  P.  Curtis. 

To  visit  the  College.  —  On  History  and  Political  Sdenee. 

John  Fiske.  John  O.  Means. 

John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  James  H.  Means. 

Alexander  McKenzie.  Russell  Gray. 

Thoinas  W.  Higginson.  Abbott  Lawrence. 

Henry  C.  Lodge.  Brooks  Adams. 

Edward  G.  Porter.  Edward  Atkinson.  I 
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Tomtit  the  ColUgt.^  On  PhiUmophy, 

James  £.  Cabot.  John  Fiske. 

Alexander  McEenzie.  Joseph  B.  Warner. 

Francis  6.  Peabody.  John  O.  Means. 


To  visit  the  CoUe^. 

Edwm  P.  Seayer. 
Daniel  B.  Hagar. 
William  Watson. 
George  V.  Leverett 
J.  D.  Rankle. 
PeidTal  Lowell. 


On  Moihematicif  Phj/sies,  and  Chemittrjf. 

David  Sears. 
Channing  Whitaker. 
Oliver  Wadsworth. 
Francis  Blake,  Jr. 
Robert  Amory. 
Walter  C.  Cabot. 


To  visit  the  CoUege, 

Richard  M.  Hodges. 
Theodore  Lyman. 
George  B.  Bradford. 


—  On  Natvaral  History, 

Henry  Wheatland. 
William  H.  Niles. 
Thomas  B.  Cnrtis. 


To  visit  the  College,  —  On  Fine  Arts  and  Music, 


OBver  W.  Holmes,  Jr. 
Charles  C.  Perkins. 
S.  L.  Thomdike. 
John  S.  Dwight. 
Arthur  Dexter. 


William  F.  Aptborp. 
Charles  A.  Commings. 
Henry  L.  Higginson. 
J.  Francis  Tuckerman. 
Francis  D.  MiUett 


James  F.  Clarke. 
Phillips  Brooks. 
Edward  £.  Hale. 
Alexander  McKenzie. 
Edward  H.  HalL 
Adams  Ayer. 
Artemas  B.  Mnzzey. 


To  visit  the  Divinity  School, 

Franklin  Johnson. 
Waldo  Higginson. 
Henry  W.  Foote. 
Charles  F.  Dole. 
Thomas  Hill. 
^    Arthur  Brooks. 


To  visit  the  Law  School, 


John  Lowell. 
Lereiett  Saltonstall. 
George  O.  Shattnck. 
Ofiver  W.  Holmes,  Jr. 
WilUam  G.  RnsseU. 
Darwin  E.  Ware. 
William  C.  Endicott. 
Robert  D.  Smith. 


Moorfield  Storey.     . 
Francis  E.  Parker. 
Robert  M.  Morse,  Jr. 
Francis  C.  Barlow. 
Peter  B.  Ohiey. 
Charles  C.  Beaman,  Jr. 
Edmund  Wetmore. 


10 
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To  vM  the  Scientific  School,  the  Bussey  InttUution,  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  and  the  Museum  of  Camparalive 
Zodlogy. 


Morrill  Wyman. 
Theodore  Lyman. 
R.  M.  Hodges. 
Stephen  Salisbury. 
Eklwin  P.  Seaver. 
John  O.  Sargent 
Henry  P.  Kidder. 
Benjamin  S.  Rotch. 
Robert  W.  Hooper. 
Gnstayns  Hay. 


Channing  Whitaker. 
Charles  O.  Thompson. 
T.  J.  Coolidge. 
Alphonse  Fteley. 
Clemens  HerscheL 
Ernest  W.  Bowditch. 
S.  M.  Felton. 
William  £.  Worthen. 
Thomas  C.  Clarke. 


To  visit  the  Medical  School  and  Dented  School. 


Le  Baron  Russell. 
Morrill  Wyman. 
Richard  M.  Hodges. 
Samuel  A.  Green. 
Joseph  Sargent. 
Frederic  Winsor. 
John  6.  Park. 
George  C.  Shattuck. 


James  F.  Clarke. 
Charles  R.  Codman. 
William  Amory. 
Amos  A.  Lawrence. 
Francis  G.  Peabody. 
J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch. 
John  C.  Palfrey. 
Greorge  I.  Alden. 
Robert  Treat  Paine. 


Phillips  Brooks. 
John  Fiske. 
John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 
John  O.  Sargent. 
Francis  G.  Peabody. 
Samuel  A.  Green. 
William  W.  Greenough. 
Charles  A.  Cutter. 
George  W.  Wales. 
Charles  C.  Smith. 
Samuel  S.  Green. 


HaU  Curtis. 
James  L.  Little. 
Samuel  L.  Abbott 
Francis  M.  Weld. 
Algernon  Coolidge. 
John  C.  Dalton. 
Austin  Flint. 


To  visit  the  Observatory. 

J.  R.  Coolidge. 
Robert  C.  Wintiirop. 
Charles  F.  Choate. 
A  Ivan  Clark. 
Frederic  O.  Prince. 
Augustus  Lowell. 
J.  Montgomery  Sears. 
Simon  Newcomb. 


To  visit  the  Library. 


Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr. 
Samuel  Eliot. 
Delano  A.  Goddard. 
Francis  V.  Balch. 
Henry  G.  Denny. 
Charles  Deane. 
Henry  F.  Jenks. 
Mellen  Chamberlain. 
George  Dexter. 
John  M.  Brown. 
Charles  F.  Adams,  Jr. 
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To  visit  the 

Leverett  Saltonstall. 
Fred  L.  Ames. 
William  Boott. 
John  Cummings. 
William  Gray,  Jr. 
Aognstiia  Lowell. 
H.  H.  HannewelL 
J.  Warren  Merrill. 


I.«Tereit  SaltonstalL 
John  Lowell. 
Henry  P.  Kidder. 
Amos  A.  Lawrence. 


Henry  W.  Paine. 
Moorfield  Storey. 
JohnLoweU. 


Botanic  Garden  and  Herbarium, 

Francis  A.  Osbom. 
John  C.  Phillips. 
Henry  P.  Walcott. 
Henry  W.  Sargent. 
Henry  C.  Lodge. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
Gieorge  EUwanger. 
Thomas  Meehan. 


On  the  Treasurer's  Accounts, 

Charles  H.  Parker. 
Israel  M.  Spelman. 
George  B.  Chase. 

On  Elections. 

William  C.  Endicott. 
Leverett  Saltonstall. 


On  Reports  and  Resolutions, 

Robert  D.  Smith.  Francis  E.  Parker. 

William  C.  Endicott.  Charles  R.  Codman. 

Henry  W.  Paine.  Henry  Lee. 
William  Amory. 


INDEX. 


Admission  to  the  College  of  graduates  of  other  colleges 10 

Admission  to  College,  statistics  of 57-60 

Admission  to  the  Divinity  School 26-81 

Admission-requisitions  to  College 14,  56 

Anticipation  of  Freshman  studies 11-74 

Appleton  Chapel,  services  in 20 

Appointments *...;...  6-10 

Arkold  Arboretum,  report  on 122-124 

permanent  planting  postponed 41, 122 

card-catalogue  of  plants 123 

exchanges 123 

„  ,,  herharium  and  museum 124 

Athletic  sports,  good  results  of 19 

,,  ,,      regulation  of 16-18 

Botanic  Garden,  report  on 103-106 

bequest  of  John  Amory  Lowell  for 105 

inadequate  endowment  of 40,  104-106 

BussET  Institution,  report  on fH 

,,  ,,  pecuniary  condition  of 40 

Chemical  Laboratory,  report  on 106-109 

„  „  instruction  in 107 

„  „  publications  from 107-100 

„  „  researches  made  in 41 

Chinese  instruction  —  end  of  the  experiment 46 

Class  funds 50 

College  course,  how  to  shorten 12-75 

College,  report  on 54-75 

,,         instruction  in 61-67 

,,         number  of  weekly  exercises  by  departments 72 

,,        losses  and  gains  in  the  several  classes 55 

Commencement  parts 136 

Committees  of  the  Overseers 144-147 

Co-operative  Society 48 

Deaths 3 

Degrees  conferred 143 


It  ♦» 
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Dental  School,  report  on 03-05 

H  „        desert  and  needs  of 30-05 

tt  ,,        instruction  in 04 

Dining  Hall  Association,  difficulties  of 47 

Disturbances  oiv  Commencement  night 26 

DivnnTY  School,  report  on 80-84 

„  „         admission  to 26, 81 

n  „         instruction  in 82-88 

Funds  as  memorials 52 

Geaduatb  Dkpartubnt,  report  on 76-70 

},  „  degrees  conferred 78 

„  ,,  instruction  in 77 

Graduates  of  other  colleges  coming  to  Harvard 10 

Graduates,  occupations  of 25 

Hollis  professorship  filled 27-81 

Honorable  mention  at  graduation 130,  140 

Honors  at  graduation 138 

Honors,  second-year 141 
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To  THE  Board  op  Ovebssbbs  op  Harvard  College: — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Annual  State- 
ment of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1882,  in  the  usual  form. 

The  Funds  separately  invested,  with  the  income  thereof, 
are  as  follows :  — 

Principal.  Income. 

COLLEGE. 

Bowditch  Scholarships  (part  of), 

#70,000,  Massachusetts  6%  Bonds,  sold  during  the  year,  .  .  1,681.95 
Bassett  Scholarships  (part  of). 

Mortgage,  paid  off  during  the  year, 275.00 

Pennoyer  Scholarships  (part  of), 

Fennoyer  Annuity  in  England, 4,444.44        277.50 

Suxnford  Professorship  (part  of), 

French  Rentes, 10,000.00        579.87 

Jonathan  Phillips  Fund, 

Mortgage, 10,000.00        500.00 

Daniel  H.  Peirce  Fund  (part  of). 

Mortgage, 12,766.91         688.72 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift, 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,     .     .    .      1,200.00  50.00 

Botanic  Garden  Fund  (part  of), 

$17,000  New  York  Central  R.  R.  Bonds,  ....   ^7,000.00     1,020.00 


• 


LIBRARY. 

Charles  Minot  Fund  (part  of), 

$60,000,  Buffalo,  Bradford,  &  Pittsb.  R.  R.  Bonds,     60,000.00     4,200.00 
lohabod  Tucker  Fund  (part  of). 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,    .    .     5,000.00      *  200.00 

SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

John  B.  Barringer  Fund  (part  of), 

40  shares  Schenectady  Bank  Stock,  ....      2,200.00        200.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,   .   .   .  $122,611.85   $9,672.54 


Amoimts  brought  forward, $122,611.85   #9,672.54 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPABATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

Agaaaiz  Memorial  Fund  (part  of), 

Personal  notes  (endorsed), 25,006.69      1,482.94 

OBSERVATORY. 
Anonymous  gift  (now  used  to  pay  annuities), 

$1,000,  Michigan  South'n  &  No.  Indiana  R.R.  Bond,      1,000.00  70.00 

$2,000,  Cincinnati  Municipal  Bonds, 2,000.00         140.00 

$2,000  Minneapolis  Municipal  Bonds, 2,000.00         160.00 

50  shares  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  &  Chicago,  R.  R. 
Stock, 5,000.00         850.00 

SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
BuMey  Trust, 

Real  Estate, 413,092.80    16,170.12 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund  (accumulating), 

$22,500  Mass.  5%  Bonds, 25,805.00      1,071.59 

New  Law  School  Professorship, 

Personal  note, 90,000.00      2,250.00 

$686,515.84  $81,867.19 

The  other  Funds  of  the  College  are  invested  as  a  whole. 
The  general  investments,  with  the  income  thereof,  are  as 
follows :  — 

Principal,  Principal, 

Investments.                           September  i,  iS8i.  Angust  31 » iSSa.         Income. 

Notes,  Mortgages,  &c., $711,108.74  $848,886.88*  $45,168.20 

Railroad  Bonds  and  Premiams,  .   .   .  973,582.48  1,040,885.85       56,797.39 

R^lroad  Stock, 82,150.22  106,811.98         8,895.00 

New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bonds,     9,000.00  9,000.00            700.00 

Bank  Stock, 68,964.00  68,964.00         4,648.07 

Bianofactoring  Stock, 102,058.29  102,058.29         8,578.40 

RealEsUte, 1,896,078.80  1,896,528.80       77,289.00 

Unoccupied  Lands, 75,487.79  75,487.79 

Brattle  Street  Reyersion, 1,000.00  1,000.00     • 

Advances  to  Scientific  School,   .   .   .       4,905.14  4,707.27            294.81 

Dental  School 15,827.74  14,488.87            949.96 

Bussey  Trust, 40,566.18  40,566.18         2,028.81 

Dining  Hall  Association,     87,282.16  86,282.16         2,288.98 

Scudder's  Catalogue,     .          283.42  208.86 

Books, •  29.86 

Chinese  Subscription,  874.38 

for    altering  Appleton  Chapel,      2,859.62  2,859.62 

'*     repairing  College  Wharf,         411.68  8.12 

Term  Bills  due  Oct.,  1882,     ....     71,168.80  70,016.74 

Term  Bills  oyerdue, 2,259.56  2,867.01 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,  .     19,068.88  9,211.25 

Cash  in  hands  of  Bursar,  ....      1,181.61  5,090.99     

Totals  of  general  investments,    8,559,398.64      8,825,345.75      201,985.69 
Totals  of  special  investments,        674,021.61         686,515.84       31,367.19 

Amounts,  .   .   .     $4,233,420.25     $4,511,861.59   $233,352.88 


Daring  the  year,  $70,000  of  Massachusetts  bonds,  belong- 
ing to  the  Bowditch  Scholarship  Fund,  have  been  sold  at  an 
advance  of  $11,275  over  their  cost,  and  the  gain  has  been 
credited  to  the  capital  of  the  Bowditch  Scholarship  Fund,  the 
whole  of  which  now  shares  in  the  **  general  investments." 
$217,000  of  seven  per  cent  railroad  bonds  have  been  spld  at 
a  premium  of  $39,567.50,  which  was  a  net  gain  of  $10,487 
upon  their  cost,  but  the  whole  premium  has  been  credited  to 
the  account  of  **  railroad  bond  premiums  "  to  provide  against 
any  losses  that  may  be  made  upon  future  sales.  The  same 
account  has  been  charged  with  the  premium  on  $236,000  of 
seven  per  cent  railroad  bonds  bought,  amounting  to  $35,325. 
The  account  of  **  railroad  bond  premiums  "  has  been  credited 
with  $3340,  which  was  taken  from  the  interest  received  on 
$334,000  of  seven  per  cent  bonds  held  during  the  whole  year, 
and  with  the  difference  between  accrued  interest  repaid  and 
that  advanced  during  the  year,  amounting  to  $102.88.  The 
sales  and  purchases  of  bonds  were  made  to  take  advantage  of 
changes  in  market  prices  from  time  to  time,  due  to  fluctua- 
tions both  in  the  current  rate  of  interest  and  in  the  demand 
for  or  supply  of  particular  securities.  The  bonds  bought  yield 
upon  their  cost  a  net  income  one  half  of  one  per  cent  higher 
than  the  bonds  sold,  but  they  are  all  of  a  high  class,  and  most 
of  them  provide  for  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest  in 
gold.  All  other  changes  in  the  investments  of  the  University 
are  accounted  for  by  the  receipts  and  payments  hereinafter 
stated  in  detail. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  ($201,985.69) 
has  been  divided  at  the  rate  of  5^  per  cent  among  the 
Funds  to  which  they  belong,  except  the  Medical  School  and 
Law  School  Building  Funds,  which  have  received  a  special 
rate  of  four  per  cent  on  their  balances  during  the  period  of 
construction.  The  balance  of  $208.97  has  been  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  University  account. 

The  rate  of  income  this  year  as  compared  with  that  for 
1880-81  shows  a  gain  of  -^  of  one  per  cent,  due  chiefly 
to  a  higher  average  rate  of  interest  upon  temporary  loans, 
and  to  less  outlay  proportionally  upon  repairs  and  improve- 
ments of  productive  real  estate.  For  the  year  1882-83  the 
rate  of  income  is  likely  to  be  below  five  and  a  half  per  cent. 


The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments  :  — 

Interest  on  Ainds  for 

Uniyersity  Salaries  and  Expenses, $17,825.86 

College  Expenses, 8,176.42 

Library, 1,844.92 

CoUege  Salaries, 28,280.98 

Gymnasiam,  and  repairs  on  College  bnildings,   .  .  none. 

College  Term  bills, 162,983.04 

Sundry  cash  receipts, 7,571.16 

♦  221,183.58 

Expended  for 

Unirersity  Salaries  and  Expenses, $25,473.69 

College  Expenses, 39,269.63 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books), 20,137.21 

College  Salaries, 137,059'.27 

Gymnasiam  Expenses, 6,272.02 

Settlement  of  account  for  Chinese  Instruction,      .   .   .  2,954.51 

Repairs  and  insurance  on  College  Buildings  not  ralued 

on  Treasurer's  books, 4,754.69 

235,921.02 

Balance,  showing  deficit  for  the  year,  which  has  been  

charged  off  to  Stock  Account, $14,788.64 

For  the  University,  College,  and  Library  accounts  there 
have  been  considerable  gains  from  tuition  fees  and  rent  of 
rooms,  and  a  temporary  exemption  from  heavy  charges  for 
repairs  and  improvements,  but  the  ordinary  expenses  of  C5ar- 
rying  on  the  work  as  now  laid  out,  together  with  a  special 
charge  of  nearly  $3,000  for  the  settlement  of  the  account  for 
Chinese  instruction,  which  included  the  cost  of  sending  to 
China  the  widow  and  children  of  the  late  Ko  Kun-hua,  have 
left  a  deficit  for  the  year  amounting  to  $14,738.64,  which 
sum  has  been  taken  from  the  unrestricted  capital  of  the  Uni- 
versity. This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Gymnasium  and  of  the  Bursar's  office  have 
been  charged  to  the  Law,  Divinity,  and  Scientific  Schools. 
During  the  year  1882-83  the  Corporation  will  be  able  to  keep 
the  expenses  within  the  income,  partly  by  cutting  off  outlays, 
but  chiefly  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  undergraduates. 

For  the  Divinity  School  the  income  from  the  new  endow- 
ments and  an  increase  of  receipts  from  tuition  fees  and  rent 
of  rooms,  as  well  as  from  the  Bussey  Trust,  have  made  a  sur- 
plus of  $2,819.41,  in  spite  of  a  larger  expenditure  for  sala- 
ries.    For  1880-81  there  was  a  surplus  of  $2,217.41. 


For  the  Law  School  there  is  a  surplus  of  $364.26,  the  in- 
come from  the  new  Book  Fund  having  allowed  a  larjger  out- 
lay upon  books,  and  an  increase  of  income  from  the  Bussey 
Trust  having  partly  covered  the  new  charges  on  account  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Bursar's  office.  The 
salary  of  the  new  professor  has  been  provided  for  from  the 
interest  upon  the  note  given  for  the  foundation  of  the  new 
professorship.    For  1880-81  there  was  a  surplus  of  $675.77. 

The  Medical  School  has  made  a  surplus  of  $7,843.92,  partly 
due  to  a  small  gain  in  fees  from  students.  For  1880-81  the 
surplus  was  $5,946.69. 

For  the  Dental  School  there  is  a  surplus  of  |l, 339.37,  due 
to  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students.  This  surplus 
has  been  used  to  reduce  the  debt  of  the  School.  For  1880-81 
there  was  a  surplus  of  $304.43. 

For  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  there  is  a  surplus  of 
$197. 87,.  which  has  been  used  to  reduce  the  debt  of  the  School. 
The  number  of  students  has  been  much  smaller  than  last  year, 
the  large  increase  of  numbers  then  reported  having  proved 
to  be  only  temporary.  For  1880-81  there  was  a  surplus  of 
$3,041.35.  The  sum  of  $4,652.06  from  the  income  of  the 
Agassiz  Memorial  Fund  has  been  used  to  repay  in  part  the 
notes  given  by  Mr.  Agassiz  to  the  Memorial  Fund  for  ad- 
vances on  account  of  the  extension  of  the  Museum  building. 
Mr.  Agassiz  has  continued  to  make  very  large  private  out- 
lays for  the  benefit  of  the  Museum. 

In  the  Observatory  the  expenses  have  consumed  all  the 
subscriptions  for  current  use  received  within  the  year  and 
left  a  deficit  of  $1,172.67,  which  has  been  met  out  of  the  an- 
nual subscriptions  paid  in  advance  during  the  year  1878-79. 
For  1880-81  there  was  a  deficit  of  $1,537.22. 

For  the  Bussey  Institution  there  is  a  surplus  of  $805.55, 
due  to  a  larger  income  from  the  Bussey  Trust  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  salary  pajnnents.  This  surplus  will  be  used  for  sala- 
ries during  the  ensuing  year.  For  1880-81  there  was  a  deficit 
of  $2,160.30. 

The  gross  income  from  the  Bussey  stores  has  largely  in- 
creased since  last  year,  but  heavy  expenses  have  been  incurred 
for  repairs,  leaving  the  gain  of  net  income  only  a  little  over 
$2,000.     For  the  year  1882-83  the  net  income  is  not  likely 


to  be  much  larger  than  during  the  past  year,  as  considerable 
outlay  for  repairs  must  be  made  from  the  year's  income. 

During  the  year  the  name  of  the  Graduates'  Scholarship 
has  been  changed  to  that  of  the  ^<  Rogers  Scholarship,**  in 
honor  of  Henry  Bromfield  Rogers,  of  the  class  of  1822,  who 
founded  the  scholarship  in  the  year  1869,  and  who  now  con- 
sents that  his  name  be  attached  thereto ;  and  the  name  of  the 
Senior  Exhibition  has  been  changed  to  that  of  the  <<  Palfirey 
Exhibition,"  in  memory  of  the  late  John  G.  Palfrey,  who 
founded  the  Exhibition  in  the  year  1821.  The  name  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fund  for  the  Botanic  Garden  has  been  changed 
to  that  of  the  **  Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden,"  in  honor 
of  the  late  Judge  Lowell,  who  mainly  procured  the  original 
subscriptions,  and  in  accordance  with  a  provision  made  by 
the  subscribers  to  the  Fund  for  a  change  of  its  name  under 
certain  circumstances. 

Gifts  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  follows: — 

TO  FORM  NEW  FUNDS  OR  INCREASE  OLD  ONES. 

From  Edward  Russell,  Esq.,  $125,  to  increase  the  scholar- 
ship founded  by  him. 

From  the  administrator  of  Miss  Martha  C.  Derby,  $5000, 
to  found  a  scholarship  in  the  University. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  $90,000,  as  the  foundation  of 
a  new  professorship  in  the  Law  School. 

From  the  executors  of  John  Amory  Lowell,  $20,000,  to 
be  added  to  the  Massachusetts  Fund  for  the  Botanic  Garden  ; 
and  $20,000,  *<  three  quarters  of  the  income  of  which  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Library,  and  the  other  one  quarter  be  added  yearly  to  the 
principal." 

From  the  executors  of  Charles  Sumner,  $17.20,  as  a  final 
payment  on  account  of  the  Sumner  Book  Fund. 

Subscriptions  for  the  increase  of  the  Botanic  Garden  Fund, 
paid  to  Sept.  1,  1882,  from 

Alexander  Agassis,    f  1000,  H.  H.  HunneweU,    $1000. 

Subscriptions  for  the  endowment  of  a  Physical  Labora- 
tory, paid  to  Sept.  1,  1882,  from 


A  friend |2000 

A.  Agassis 5000 

Sidney  Bartlett 5000 

Francis  Blake     ,    ,    ,     ,     ,  1000 

Walter  C.  Cabot     .    *     .     .  1000 

Geo.  C.  Clark 1000 

Louis  C.  Clark 1000 


Alex.  Cochrane  .     .    . 

.     .    9500 

Wm.  H.  Forbes  .     .     . 

.     .     1000 

H.  P.  Kidder .... 

.     .     2000 

Arthur  T.  Lyman    .     . 

.     .      500 

Theodore  Lyman    .     . 

.     .      500 

J.  A.  Ramrill      .     .     . 

.     .     1000 

P.  H.  Sears   .... 

.     .       500 

Subscriptions  for 
School,  paid  to  Sept 

Abbot,  Prof.  Ezra     .     .  .  $100. 

Allen,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  .  .  40. 

Barrows,  Rev.  S.  J. .     .  .  88.34 

Bixby,  Ber.  James  T.   .  .  88.33 

Bowditch,  J.  Ingersoll  .  .  200. 

Brown,  Rev.  H.  W. .     .  ,  10. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.      .     .  .  100. 

Everett,  Prof.  C.  C.  .     .  .  100. 

Pish,  Rev.  William  H.  .  .  10. 


$22,000 

the  further  endowment  of  the  Divinity 
.  1,  1882,  from 


Oilman,  Rev.  N.  P.  .     .    .  $10. 

Lee,  Henry 300. 

Leonard,  Rev.  George  .     .  25. 

Lippitt,  Henry      ....  100. 

Lombard,  Rev.  Charles  P.  6. 

Muzzey,  Rev.  A.  B. .     .     .  100. 

Osgood,  Rev.  E.  Q.  S.  .     .  5. 

Thayer,  Rev.  Oeorge  A.    .  50. 

Toy,  Prof.  C.  H 400. 


$1,621.67 


Subscriptions  to  establish  a  frmd  of  which  the  income  shall 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Law  School,  paid 
to  Sept.  1,  1882,  from 


A  senior  member  of  the  Bar    $5000 


Beaman,  C.  C,  Jr. 
Belmont,  August 
Bonaparte,  Charles  Ji 
Brown,  Addison 
Cadwalader,  J.  L.  . 
Carter,  James  C.     . 
Chdate,  Charles  F. 


250 
500 
500 
500 
50 
500 
500 


Choate,  Joseph  H 500 

Coolidge,  D.  H 100 

Coolidge,  J.  Randolph      .     .  250 

Crocker,  U.  H 100 

Dexter,  W.  S 100 

Endicott,  William,  Jr.      .     .  1000 

Fox,  Austin  0 100 

Gardiner,  William  H. .     .     .  500 

Gray,  Russell 100 

Hayes,  Francis  B 500 

Holmes,  Artemas  H.    .     .     .  100 

Hubbard,  C.  £ 25 

Keasbey,  E.  Q 5 

KimbaU,  David  P 250 

Lillenthal,  estate  of  Rev.  Dr.  Max  500 

Loring,  C.  W 250 


Lowell,  A.  L 50 

Lowell,  F.  C 25 

Lowell,  John 1000 

Morse,  Oodft'ey 25 

Morse,  John  T 200 

Morse,  R.  M.,  Jr 25 

Myers,  James  J $25 

Nickerson,  Oeorge  A. .    .     .  500 

Norcross,  OrenvlUe  H.     .     .  100 

Norcross,  Otis 200 

Norcross,  Otis,  Jr.       ...  100 

Palfrey,  F.  W 50 

Parker,  F.  E 100 

Parkman,  Henry     ....  50 

Pierce,  Henry  L 250 

Pratt,  Edward  E 100 

Prichard,  William  M. .     .     .  250 

Putnam,  Oeorge      ....  500 

Putnam,  Henry  W.      .     .     .  100 

Roberts,  Oeorge  L.      .    .     .  100 

Ropes,  John  C 100 

Russell,  William  O.     .     .     .  1000 

Salisbury,  Stephen.     .    .    .  500 

Sargent,  J.  0 500 

(Continued.) 
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Subscriptions  for  the  Law  School  Book  Fund  (continued) : 


Sears,  P.  H 500 

ShaUuck,  Geo.  0 1000 

Storrow,  James  J 50 

Thayer,  E.  V.  R 100 

Thomdike,  S.  L 100 

Vanghan,  WUliam  W.      .     .  25 


Villard,  Henry  .  .  . 
Wharton,  W.  F.  .  . 
Wigglesworth,  George 
Wolcott,  J.  Huntington 


6000 

26 

100 

200 


Wolcott,  Roger 100 


126,230 


Subscriptions  to  be  applied  towards  a  fund  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Dental  School,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1882,  from 

Dr.  George  H.  Ames 
Dr.  F.  E.  Banfleld 
Dr.  A.  G.  Bouyd  . 
Dr.  C.  A.  Brackett 
Dr.  E.  P.  Bradbury 
Dr.  E.  C.  Briggs  . 
Dr.  T.  H.  Chandler 
Dr.  £.  E.  Frost    . 

$610 

The  sum  of  $5  received  last  year  from  Dr.  S.  S.  Silva  and 
entered  as  a  gift  for  current  use  has  since  been  transferred  to 
this  endowment  fund  for  the  Dental  School. 


$20 

Dr.  George  F.  Grant     .    . 

.  po 

50 

Dr.  A.  B.  Jewell .... 

.     20 

20 

Arthur  T.  Lyman     .     .    . 

.    100 

100 

Dr.  H.  C.  Meriam    .     .    . 

.      20 

20 

Dr.  F.  A.  Merrill      .     .    . 

,     20 

20 

Dr.  L.  D.  Shepard    .     .    .    . 

20 

20 

Dr.  £.  H.  Smith 

20 

20 

Dr.  J.  G.  W.  Werner  .    . 

.      20 

GIFTS  FOR  IMMEDIATE   USE. 

From  an  anonymous  friend  $135,000  has  been  received  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  Law  School. 

From  Robert  N.  Toppan,  Esq.,  $150,  to  be  used  as  a  prize 
to  be  awarded  in  1882-83  on  Political  Science  in  the  graduate 
department  of  the  University. 

From  George  W.  Wales,  Esq.,  $200,  for  books  for  the 
Library,  in  continuance  of  former  gifts  for  the  same  purpose. 

Subscriptions  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Observatory, 
paid  to  Sept.  1,  1882,  from 


Adams,  Charles  Francis    .     .  $100 

Ames,  Fred.  L 100 

Seal,  James  H 60 

Bremer,  John  L. .    .    .    .    .  100 

Brimmer,  Martin      ....  100 

Cabot,  Walter  C 50 

Choate,  Charles  F 100 

Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson  .    .    .  100' 

Curtis,  Charles  P 100 

Dalton,  Charles  H 50 

Davis,  James 200 


Fay,  R.  S 

Forbes,  Mrs.  J.  M.  . 
Forbes,  J.  M. .  .  . 
Gardner,  Gkorge .  . 
Gardner,  John  L. 
Grew,  Henry  8.  .  . 
Hemenway,  Mrs.  A. 
Higginson,  George  . 
Hooper,  Mrs.  8.  .  . 
HunneweU,  H.  H.  . 
Lodge,  Mrs.  Anna  C. 


.  .  .  W 

.  .  .  200 

!  .  .  IW 

.  100 

!  !  .  100 

...  100 
...  100 

.fioo 
.  «o 

(Continaed.) 
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Sabscriptions  for  the  Observatory  (continued)  :  — 


Lowell,  Augastus     ....  50 

Norcross,  Otis 100 

Paine,  Charles  J 50 

Paysoo,  Samuel  R 50 

Pickering,  E.  C 200 

Phillips,  John  C 100 

Bobbins,  R.  E 50 

Sean,  Mrs.  Dayid    ....  100 

Sears,  F.  B 50 


Shattuck,  G.  0.  .  . 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Cora  L. 
Thayer,  Nathaniel  . 
Upham,  George  P.  . 
Weld,  W.  G.  .  .  . 
Wheelwright,  A.  C. . 
WiggleswQrth,  Misses 
Winthrop,  Robert  C. 


50 
30 

100 
50 
50 
50 

100 
50 


93,380 


Subscriptions  to  aid  in  publishing  the  University  Bulletin, 
paid  to  Sept.  1,  1882,  from 


A.  Agassiz $50 

Charles  P.  Curtis      ....     200 
Henry  Lee 50 


C.  S.  Sargent $50 

W.  B.  Weeden     ......     100 


$450 


From  an  anonymous  friend,  $500,  to  increase  the  salary  of 
the  Professor  of  Entomology. 

From  the  Dante  Society,  $50,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  Dante. 

From  R.  H.  McDonald,  Esq.,  $20,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  French  department. 

Final  subscriptions  for  Chinese  Instruction,  paid  to  Sept.  1, 
1882,  from 

Martin  Brimmer  ....  $383.34 

D.  0.  aark 166.67 

George  B.  DixweU  .     .     .     333.  

$1,499.63 

For  lectures  on  Political  Economy,  through  William  Gray, 
Esq.,  Treas.,  $300. 

Subscriptions  towards  the  fund  for  the  new  building  for 
the  Medical  School,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1882,  from 

Ames,  Frederick  L.  .    .    .  $10,000  Hamlen,  Nathaniel  F. .    .    .      100 


£.  R.  Madge $333.33 

George  C.  Richardson  .     .    333.34 


Blake,  Arthur  W 1000 

Bradlee,  Frederick  H.      .     .  100 

Burnett,  Joseph 200 

Bnmham,  John  A 1000 

Chickering,  Qeorge  H.     .     .  100 

Cummings,  John     ....  500 

Greenleaf,  R.  C 1000 


Head,  Charles 100 

Hogg,  Brown  &  Tajlor    .     .  200 

Lyman,  Arthur  T 500 

Lyman,  Theodore  ....  250 

Parker,  H.  D 500 

Simmons,  O.  W 50 


$15,600 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  is 
fl67y099.68j  as  is  also  stated  on  page  14  of  this  report. 
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OTHER   GIFTS. 


From  John  Hargreaves,  Esquire,  of  Liverpool,  a  picture 
by  ^'  Old  Crome  "  framed  in  oak  firom  a  tree  associated  with 
the  English  ancestors  of  the  Boston  Mathers. 

FroDl  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  Greek  play, 
a  grand  piano. 

From  the  executors  of  Charles  Sumner  a  deed  of  an  un- 
divided half  interest  in  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
in  Wisconsin,  having  at  present  no  market  value. 

During  the  year  the  College  became  entitled,  under  the 
will  of  the  late  George  B.  Dorr,  of  Boston,  to  property  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  thousand  doUars  m  value,  bequeathed 
**  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  funds  of  said  College,**  with- 
out any  restriction  whatever ;  but  as  no  part  of  this  property 
came  into  the  actual  possession  of  the  College  until  after  the 
close  of  the  financial  year,  the  formal  acknowledgment  there- 
for  will  be  made  in  the  next  Annual  Report. 

EDWAED  W.  HOOPER, 

Treasurer. 
Boston,  Dec.  26,  1882. 


A.OOOTJNTS. 


1881-82. 
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General  SkUemerU  of  ReceipU  and  DisbursemenU 

far  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Interest  on  notes,  mortgages,  and  adrances, $65,879.49 

<*    **    MassachusetU  5%  Bonds, 2,753.64 

<<    «    Policy  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co., 200.00 

**    «    New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bond, 700.00 

**    **    Bailroad  Bonds  (after  deductions  for  sinking  premiums). 
Atchison,  Topeka,  &  St  Fe,  7%,  .   . ' .   .   |12,612.27 

Buffalo,  Bradford  &  Pittsburg, 4,200.00 

Burlington  &  Mo.  Birer  in  Iowa,  7%,  .   .       8,229.29 
"  "        "     in  Nebraska,  6%,     14,845.01 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincj,  4%,  .  .   .  17.64 

Marion  &  McPherson.  1st  Mortg.,  7%,    .  77.78 

Ionia  &  Lansing,  1st  Mortg.,  8%,  ....       8,736.84 

Marq.,  Hough.  &  Onton.,  6%, 478.67 

Kan.  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Blufb,  7%,  8,000.00 
Kansas  City,  Topeka,  &  Western,  7%,  .  4,900.78 
Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana,  70.00 

Nebraska,  7%, 4,988.88 

New  York  Central,  6%, 1,680.00 

Lincoln  &  No.  Western,  7%, 3,250.23 

62,087.89 

«<    «    Municipal  Bonds. 

Cincinnati, 140.00 

Minneapolis, 160.00 

800.00 

DiTidends  on  Stocks. 

Charles  Rirer  National  Bank, 480.00 

First  (Cambridge)  *'  «       400.00 

Fitchburg  "  ««       192.00 

Massachusetto  **  **      144.00 

aferchants  «  «<       1,584.00 

New  England  «  «       222.00 

Old  Boston  «  «  ....  500.00 

Schenectady  "  "  (N.Y.),  200.00 

Bank  taxes  reminded, 1,026.07 

4,748.07 

Amoskeag  Manufiusturing  Co.,     •  .  .  •        1,920.00 

Amory  "  "  ....  216.00 

Massachusetts  "  '<  ....  560.00 

Merrimack  ««  "  ....  1,700.00 

Nashua  "  "  ....  1,440.00 

Padflc  MiUs  "  "  ....  1,000.00 

Stark  Mills  «  «<  ....  1,080.00 

WamsutU  ««  ««  ....  640.00 

New  Bedford  Copper  "        ....  15.00 

8,571.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  B.  B.,  .  .       2,980.00 
PitUfleld  &  North  Adams  Bailroad,      .  .  815.00 

Quincy  Bailroad  Bridge  Company,   .  .  .  100.00 

FltUburg,  Ft.  Wayne,  &  Chicago  B.  B., .         850.00 

8,745.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $188,984.49 
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}y  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  CoOegey 
August  SI,  1882. 

EXPENSES. 
Fftid  to  tccoimt  of  Expenses  in  the 

TTniversityy  as  per  Table  I.  (page  32), 180,644.41 

College,  "       "    n.  (page  84). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $187,059.27 

Bepairs, 4,748.98 

Insurance  on  College  Edifices,  not  valued  on 

Treasurer's  books, 10.76 

General  Expenses, 89,269.68 

Scholarships, 25,478.81 

Beneficiaries, .' 8,286.88 

Prizes  for  Beading,  &c., 1,809.81 

Botanic  Garden, 5,468.08 

Herbarium, 1,188.64 

Gymnasium,      6,272.02 

228,982.28 

Library,  as  per  Table  m.  (page  89). 

Books, 10,650.71 

Salaries  and  other  expenses,     .......  20,187.21 

— '' 80,787.92 

Bi^iiiity  School,  as  per  Table  lY.  (page  40). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses,  .......      19,677.29 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries,     .....       1,088.88 

20,760.62 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  Y.  (page  42) 41,086.79 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  YI.  (page  48), 181,875.80 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  YII.  (page  44), 8,665.41 

Lawrence  Scientiflc  School,  as  per  Table  YIII.  (page  45). 
Salaries  and  other  expenses, 20,785.89 

Museum  of  ComparatiTe  Zoology,    ....     22,181.46 

42,917.85 

Obeervatory,  as  per  Table  IX.  (page  46), 16,861.84 


Bossey  Institation,  f  m    i   ^   /        )  5,120.71 

BuBsey  Bmlding  Fund,  \  "^^'  T*^^«  ^-  *^  [  6,509. 10 
Arnold  Arboretum,         I        ^'  i    801.72 

12,481.58 


Amount  carried  forward #554,462.90 
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General  Statement  of  Heceipts  and  Disbursement 

for  the  year  eniSng 

INCOME. 

Amount  brought  forward,  .   .    |188,984.49 

Beal  Estate,  from  rents,  &c.  (gross  receipts). 

Cambridge  (Houses  and  Lands), 86,465.56 

Boston  (general  inyestments), 72,878.11 

Bussey  stores, 88,518.97 

Sundiy  estates, 7,720.17 

150,582.81 

Term  Bills. 

College,  as  per  Table  II., 162,988.04 

Diyinity  School,  as  per  Table  lY., 2,949.12 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  y., 22,550.00 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  YI., 51,415.54 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII., 4,000.00 

Lawrence  Scientiflc  School,  as  per  Table  Yiii.,  .     4,985.00 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  Table  X., 410.00 

249,292.70 

Sundries. 

From  Wm.  Pennoyer  Annuity, 277.50 

Trustees  of  Thayer  Scholarships, 8,600.00 

<*           Count  Rumford's  Legacy,  .  .  .  579.87 

"           Edward  Hopkins, 285.19 

Few  rents  in  Appleton  Chapel, 174.00 

For  use  of  Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,  200.00 

Degree  of  S.D., 60.00 

Final  diridend  from  Manchester  Print  Works,     .  .  2.40 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  out  of  course,  and  Ex- 
amination fees, 682.50 

Fees  in  Infirmary  and  Laboratory,  Dental  School,  .  741.07 

Printing  by  College  Press  for  other  Departments,    •  955.25 

Sales  of  grass  and  old  material, 224.20 

Sales  of  old  examination  papers, 102.55 

Sale  of  time  signals  from  Observatory, 2,850.00 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner  of  1882,  .  509.00 

Sale  of  books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  &c.,    ....  205.56 
Divinity  School  balance  of  appropriation  for  books 

repaid, 124.87 

Use  of  lockers  at  Gymnasium, 1,804.00 

Returned  by  Beneficiaries, 882.85 

Fee  for  instruction  in  Chinese, 8.00 

Fees  for  use  of  Gymnasium, 20.00 

Repayment  of  advances  for  books  from  Subscription 

of  1880,     59.61 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Bursar*s  office  repaid  by 

other  Departments, 438.02 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gjrmnasium  repaid  by  other 

Departments, 973.84 

16,108.78 

Sundry  gifts  for  immediate  use,  see  page  9,     •   .    •  .   .  157,099.68 

Amount  carried  forward,  .   .   .   $711,068.46 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Haroard  CoUege^ 
August  31^  1882. 

EXPENSES. 

Amount  brought  forward, $554,462.90 

Real  Estate,  expenses. 
Insurance. 

Cambridge, $15.00 

Boston, 1,015.00 

Bussey  stores,  . 1,039.73 

2,069.73 

Taxes. 

Cambridge, 1,993.78 

Boston, 11,452.21 

Bussey  stores,  &c., 7,019.09 

20,465.03 

Interest. 

Cambridge  (on  adyances),    ....        420.00 

Bussey  stores  (on  advances),  .   .   .     2,028.81 

2,448.31 

Repairs,  improrements,  care,  cleaning  and  sundries. 

Cambridge, 10,068.02 

Boston, 7,095.71 

Bussey  stores, 5,518.78 

22,677.51 

Heating  and  hoisting  for  Bussey  stores,      4,012.94 

Less  for  sales  of  heat  and  power,  .       2,270.00 

1,742.94 

49,408.52 

Annuities. 

Bussey, 6,800.00 

Gore, 900.00 

Mary  Osgood, 860.00 

Lucy  Osgood, 780.00 

Class  of  1802, 120.00 

Anonymous, 720.00 

Bemis, 2,752.60 

12,432.60 

Sundry  payments  from  income. 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

fh>m  Gray  Fund  for  Engrayings, 650.00 

For  freight  on  engrayings  from  income  of  Gray 

Fund  for  Engravings, 8.28 

The  income  of  the  Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the 

benefit  of  the  Herring  Pond  and  Mashpee  Indians,  948.94 
The  income  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  to  the 

Minister  and  Teacher  at  Tyngsboro',  Mass.,  .  .  252.88 
Expenses  on  account  of  Chinese  Instruction,  .  .  .  4,082.81 
For  lectures  on  Political  Economy,     800.00 

6,287.91 

Amount  carried  forward, $622,686.88 


\ 
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General  SUUement  of  Receipts  and  DisbursemenU 

for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OP  INCOME. 

Amount  brought  forward, ....  #711,068.46 

OITTl. 

Edward  Bussell  Scholarship  (additional), 125.00 

George  and  Martha  Derby  Scholarship, 5,000.00 

liOwell  Fond  for  a  Botanic  Garden,     20,000.00 

"       Book  Fund, 20,000.00 

Charles  Simmer  Book  Fund  (additional), 17.20 

New  Professorship  of  Law, 90,000.00 

Subscriptions  to  Law  School  Book  Fund, 25,230.00 

**            for  endowment  of  Botanic  Gkurden,    .   .   .  2,000.00 

«*             "            **          "  Physical  Laboratory,   .  22,000.00 

"             **            **          **  DiTinity  School,   .   .   .  1,621.67 

**  "  "  "  Dental  School,  ....         510.00 

186,603.87 

8JLLB8. 

$70,000  Massachusetts  5%  Bonds, 81,275.00 

100,000  Nebraska  R.  R.  7%  <<       (guaranteed)     .   .     118.500.00 

76,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  Riv.  (Iowa)  B.  R.  L.  G.  7%  Bonds,     89,680.00 

8,000    **     ""      "    (Neb.)  **  6% called  bds.,paid off,  8,000.00 

41,000  Atch.,  Topeka,  &  St  Fe  R.  R.  7%  Bonds,  .       48,387.50 

5,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  4%  Bonds,   .         4,175.00 

10  rights  to  Cliicago,  Burl.  &  Quhicy  R.  R.  stock,  157.75 

850,175.25 

BUNDRIBB. 

From  Dining  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt,     .   .  .       1,000.00 

Insurance  for  fire  in  Milk  St.  store, 101.50 

Dental  School  for  Dr.  Silra's  subscription  last  year,       5.00 

1,106.60 

Adrances  to  premiums  on  railroad  bonds  repaid, 

from  #834,000  seven  per  cent  bonds, S,840.00 

Advances  to  accrued  interest  on  bonds  repaid, 5,622.19 

"       "  College  Wharf  repaid, 411.88 

Balance,  September  1,  1881. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,     19,063.38 

Cash  in  hands  of  Allen  Danforth,  Bursar,    ....  1,131.61 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1880, 71,163.80 

"        "    overdue, 2,259.56 

98,618.85 

11,351,841.60 
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hythe  Trecuurer  of  Harvard  College^ 

August  SI,  1882. 

EXPENSES. 

Total  of  expenses  brought  forward, 


#622,686.88 


INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS. 
Burl.  &  Mo.  Biver  (Iowa)  R.  R.  L.  6.  7%,    $4,000  cost,    $4,660.00 


tt    ((    (i 


c< 


(Neb.)      **    6%  Bonds,    20,000 
Atch.,Top.  &  St.  FeR.  R.  7%  Istmort  Bds.    20,000 

18,000 
40,000 
150,000 
28.000 
22,000 
1,500 


«t 


Ionia  &  Lansing  <*  8%  '< 
Kan.  aty,Top.  &W.  *«  7%  " 
Marion  k  McPherson  V  7%  *  * 
Marq.,  Hough.  &  Ont.  **  6%  " 
Line.  &  No.  Western  **  7%  *• 
Mass.  5%  Bonds,  1894  (Paine Fund), 
Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  4%  Bonds  >  5,000 
50  shares  Chic,  Burl.  &  (^uincj  R.  R.  Co.  3 

J^/^       i«  4C  CI  i(  t*         *C 

^    "         ««         «*  «*         *«     "  new 


20,761.25 

28,800.00 

20,885.00 

48,065.00 

169,050.00 

28,942.50 

25,750.00 

1,755.00 

4,175.00 

825.00 

64,894.46 

9,100.00 


Pud  for  acorued  interest  on  above  bonds, 

Inrested  in  Notes  and  Mortgages, 1,400,000.00 

Less  Notes  and  Mortgages  paid  off, 1,186,527.68 


417,118.21 
5,519.81 


Paid  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.  in  account, 
Less  drafts  on  Baring  Brothers  &  Co., 


10,708.89 
10,847.22 


218,478.82 


PkUd  on  account  of  iroprorements  to  Oray  Estate, 

"        "       ««  **  "  Gore  Hall, 

"        ««       ««  ««  *«  Serer    •*       

"        «*       "    Are  in  Milk  St.  store, 

**        '*       <*    advances  to  Geological  Dept. 

*<        «       «  Mr.  Agassiz's  note  firom  income  of  Memorial  Fd. ,    4,652.06 


861.67 
450.00 
488.05 
465.31 
10L50 
.25 


Balance,  August  81, 1882. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,      9,211.25 

Cash  in  hands  of  Allen  Danforth,  Bursar,   ....  5,090.99 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1882, 70,016.74 

"        "    overdue,     2,867.01 


86,685.99 
#1,851,841.50 
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The  following  Account  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Property^  as 
embraced  in  the  Treasurer's  Books^  August  31^  1882, 

Notes  and  Mortgages. 

Mortgages $446»603.74 

Long  Wharf  Co. 's  Notes 60,000.00 

Chic,  Burrn  &  Quincy  R.  B.  Notes  ....  100,000.00* 

Mannflactaring  Co.'s  Notes 260,000.00 

Personal  Notes  for  Agassiz  Memorial  Fund      .  26,006.69 

Personal  Note  for  new  professorship  in  Law 

School 90,000.00 

$981,610.43 

Mas8a;chnsetts  5%  Bonds,  ....    $22,600  rained  at  26,805.00 

New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bonds,     10,000     <*      <*  9,000.00 

Municipal  Bonds. 

Cincinnati, 2,000.00  valued  at    2,000.00 

MinneapoUs, 2,000.00    «*      <'      2,000.00 


Bailroad  Bonds. 

Burl.&  Mo.  R.in  Nebr.  non  ex.6%,  269,000  ral'd  at  264, 173.60 


4,000.00 


Kan.City,  St.Jos.&C.B.  l8tM.,7%,  60,000 
Lincoln  &  No.  West.,  Ist  M.,  7%,  67,000 
Atch.,Top.,  &  St.  F6,  IstM.,  7%,  185,000  «• 
Kan.Cit7,Top.,&West,  IstM.  7%,  104,000 
Marion &McPherson,  IstM.,  7%,  160,000 
Ionia  &  Lapsing,  1st  Mortg.,  8%,  121,000 
New  York  Central,  6%,  .  .  28,000 
Marqu.,  Hongh.  &  Onton.,  6%,  28,000 
Buffalo,  Bradford,  and  Pittsb.,  7%,  60,000 
Michigan  So.  and  No.  Indiana,  7%,  1,000 


It 
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<< 
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60,000.00 

67,000.00 

186,000.00 

104,000.00 

160,000.00 

117,617.60 

27,000.00 

23,942.60 

60,000.00 

1,000.00 


Bailroad  Bond  Premiums, .     79,152.36 


Bailroad  Stock. 

Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy,     1,001  shares,  99,261.93 

Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  60      <*  6,000.00 

Pittsfleld  and  North  Adams,   ...  63      **  6,800.00 

QuincyB.B.  Bridge  Co.,  .     ...  10      **  1,260.00 

Manufacturing  Stock. 

Amory, 86  shares,  8,600.00 

Amoskeag, 12      «  10,800.00 

Massachusetts  Mills, 7      **  6,600.00 

Merrimack, 17  shares,  17,000.00 

Nashua, 86      '<  26,660.00 

NewBedford  Copper  Co.,  ....  6      **  250.00 

Pacific  MiUs, 20      *<  17,468.29 

Stark  Mills, 12      <t  11,900.00 

Wamsutta  Mills,   .    • 80      **  8,880.00 


1,118,886.85 


111,811.93 


102,058.29 


Amount  carried  forward,  .  •  .  .  #2,363,171.50 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
Bank  Stock. 

Charles  Birer, 60  shares, 

First  Cambridge, 60 

•      Fitchburg, 24 

ICassachu^etts, 12 

Merchants,       264 

New  England, 87 

Old  Boston, 200 

Schenectady  (N.T.), 40 


$2,853,171.50 


6,000.00 
5,000.00 
2,408.00 
3,000.00 
84,732.00 
8,896.00 
8,988.00 
2,200.00 


Real  Estate. 

Houses  and  Lands  in  Cambridge  yielding  income,  357,163.83 


Unimproved  Lands  in  Cambridge,  .  •  . 
Bussey  Beal  Estate  in  Boston  and  Dedham, 
Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  . 
Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Andrews  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Gray  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston, . 
Estate  on  Hawley  Street,  Boston,  .  .  . 
Estate  on  Hawkins  Street,    <*  ... 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor, 
Berersion  of  Buildings  on  Brattle  Street,  Boston, 


Sundries. 

In  hands  of  Count  Rumford's  Trustees  in  Paris,  10,000.00 
Annuity  of  William  Pennoyer,  valued  at  .  .  .  4,444.44 
Policy  of  the  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,      5,000.00 

Due  from  Dining  Hall  Association, 36,232.16 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,    ....    4,707.27 

Bussey  Trust, 40,566.13 

Dental  School, 14,488.37 

Advances  to  Scudder*s  Catalogue, 208.86 

"        "  Books, 29.86 

Balance  of  account  for  decorating  Appleton  Chapel,  2,859.62 

Term  bills  due  October,  1882, 70,016.74 

overdue, 2,367.01 


K 
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Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, 9,211.25 

'*    **  hands  of  Allen  Danforth,  Bursar,     ....    5,090.99 


66,164.00 


75,487.79 

413,092.80 

165,615.81 

164,604.79 

165,562.00 

475,450.00 

38,650.78 

29,476.09 

1,200.00 

1,000.00 


1,887,303.89 


190,919.96 
14,302.24 


Total  $4,511,861.59 
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27i€  foregoing  Property  represents  the  following  Mmds  and 
JBcUanceSy  and  is  answerable  for  the  same. 


« 


.  UNIVERSITY  FUNDS. 

Principal, 
Sept.  I,  1881.  Principal,  Aug.  31, 1881. 

$99,700.89    Stock  Account  (so  called) $84,962.26 

141,638.74  Inaorance  and  GuanmtyFund  (so  called),  141,638.74 

5,250.00  Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,    ....  5,250.00 

15,750.00    Israel  Muxison  Fund, 15,750.00 

16,871.63    I<eonard  Jarvis  Fund, 16,871.68 

1,250.44  Peter  C.  Brooks   Fund  for  building  a 

President's  House,       1,242.38 

155.35    Thomas  Ck>tton  Fund, 155.73 

57,596.48  Jolrn  Parker  Fellowships,      ....  57,233.40 

10,540.71    Harris  Fellowships, 10,865.70 

11,947.88  John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship,  12,244.36 

9,999.83  James  Walker  Fellowship,   ....  10,311.83 

27,810.78  Aog^ers  Scholarship,      ......  28,773.76 

1,598.53    Sumner  Prize  Fund, 1,688.89 

9,000.00    Sever  Fund  (unrestricted) 9,000.00 

21,785.76    Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 23,010.13 

160.00  Robert  N.  Toppan  Prises     ....  300.00 

25,000.00    John  0.  Gray  Fund, 25,000.00 

444,298.80 

COLLEGE  FUNDS. 

27,748.64  Alford  Professorsh^, 27,748.64 

88,337.40  Boylston  '<            28,337.40 

21,619.50  Eliot  «            21,619.50 

10,000.00        «  <«  (Jon.  Phillips's  gift),  10,000.00 

3,500.01  Srving  «<            3,600.01 

36,990.99  Fisher  '«            36,990.99 

20,217.08  Hersey  «            20,217.08 

17,687.39          '«  "  (Thomas liOe's gift),  18,676.78 

3,747.33  HoUis  «  (Mathematics),  .    .  3,747.33 

32,609.33  HoUis  <*  (DiTlnity),      .     .     .  34,441.96 

43,062.93  McLean  <*            43,062.93 

21,000.00  Perkins  **            21,000.00 

26,020.19  Plummer  «           25,020.19 

52,600.00  Pope  «*           62,600.00 

62.996.37  Bumford  <*            62,996.37 

23,139.83  Smith  «            23,139.83 

16.240.38  Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors 16,240.38 

125,000.00    Class  Subscription  Fund,  ....  125,000.00 

12,698.04    Daniel  H.  Peirce        «       ....    12,766.91 

1,923.63    Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures,  .     .      2,031.76 

31,600.00    Jonathan  PhiUips  Fund  (unrestricted)  31,600.00 

$1,062,486.06 Amounts  carried  forward,  $609,437.06  444,298.80 
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PrisdiwI, 

Sept  1,  i8Si.  Priadpal,  Aug.  31,  i88s. 

11,062,486.06  ....  Amounts  brought  forward,    .  #609,487.06    444,298.80 

1,050.00  Jolm  A.  BlandhardFd.  (unrestricted)  1,060.00 

8,234.59  John  W.  P.  Abbot     «             <*             8,416.40 

5,600.00  Daniel  Austin            «            "            5,600.00 

•    845.80    Henry  Flynt's  Bequest, 846.16 

2,556.40    Abbot  Scholarship, 2,550.05 

791.27    Alford  **  795.72 

5,100.50    Bartlett        "         5,187.18 

5,549.99*  Baeeett        «         5,425.24 

11,840.64    Bigelow        "         11,756.10 

94,899.69    Bowditob     *•  106,882.71 

Bright  "  (balance)    .    .    .       570.17 

2.789.17  Browne         "         2,748.10 

7,116.47  Class  of  1802  Scholarship,  .    .    .    .    7,146.39 

8.123.80  "       1814        *«  ....    8,099.87 

4.980.18  "      1815        "  (Kirkland),  5,010.06 

8,788.24  "       1817        "  8,748.82 

2,685.98  **       1885        "  2,634.12 

8,706.61  "       1841        "  8,739.94 

2,888.83  "      1852        "         (Dana)  .    .    2,997.88 

6,808.86    Crowninshield      '<         6,668.48 

Derby  **  (George  &  Martha)  5,199.06 

5,850.98    W.  8.  Eliot  '<  5,851.66 

2,445.83    Greene  **         2,468.80 

6,054.14    Hodges  «         6,394.87 

5,998.72    Farrar  "         6,985.86 

5,202.44    LevinaHoar         «  5,294.79 

4,840.61  HoUis                     «          .....    4,862.67 

100.71  Katthews             *<         (balance),  .       580.88 

7.748.78  Morey  **         7,684.27 

6.576.85  Pennoyer  "         6,594.17 

518.04    Edward  Bnssell  *<         678.90 

8.845.79  Saltonstall  «  (Marj  &  LevereU),  8,861.94 
608.98  "                       *«    (Dorothy),  .    .       637.92 

5,822.24    Slade  « 5,371.34 

8,172.67    Sever  " 8,175.99 

9,892.02    Bewail  « 9,419.85 

48,099.82    Shattuck  '* 48,721.48 

2,764.06    Story  <* 2,758.88 

4,168.24    Oorham  Thomas  <* 4,147.20 

6.497.86  Toppan  « 6,568.05 

25,188.06    Townsend  <* 25,045.52 

8,888.95    Walcott  «« 8,907.51 

8,191.89    Whitingr  «* 8,652.28 

12,064.95    Exhibitions, 11,899.16 

1,764.40    Palfrey  Exhibition, 1,778.54 

1,200.00    Samuel  Ward  Fund, 1,200.00 

1,006.26    John  Olover  Fund, 1,062.80 

2,147.04  Bebecoa  A.  Perkins  Fnnd,     .    .    .    2,267.70 

10,928.08    auincy  Tufts  Fund, 10,961.85 

5.256.81  Day  "        5,292.25 

10,226.59    Munroe  "       10,216.81 

•1,485,628.88  .  .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,  .  .    $1,008,170.80  444.298.80 
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PrindpaJ, 
Sept.  1,  i8Si.  Principal,  Aug.  31,  i96»> 

#1,485,628.38  .   .    Amounts  brought  forward,  .   fl,003,170.30      444,298.30 

16,899.06  Lee  Prices  for  Reading,      ....     16,693.58 

4,348.63  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,  .    .      4,837.94 

11,698.03  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertetions,     .  11,925.18 

1.030.91  Hopkins  Gift  for  <*  Deturs,"  .    .    .       994.23 

62,127.67    Botanic  Garden  Fund, 54,255.77 

15.882.81  liowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden,  .  35,882.81 
18,192.67    Herbarium  Fund, 18,100.42 

126.00    Salary  account  (unexpended  balance),       125.00 

7,418.46    Physical  Laboratory, 29,956.58 

1,174,440.81 

UBRABT  FUNDS. 

10,966.37  Subscription  for  Library,    ....  11,287.47 

2,100.50  Bowditch  Fund, 2,140.40 

1,516.84  Bright  ** 2,620.11 

5,574.63  Penny  " 6,701.33 

6,296.52  Farrar  " 5,303.00 

3,843.83  Haven  ** 3,616.70 

5,663.56  Hayward  •* 5,755.86 

2,414.81  HolliB  '< 2,458.71 

2,106.21  Homer  " 2,079.62 

6,681.56  Lane  ** 5,797.68 

LoweU  <* 20,469.98 

61,044.49  Minot  «      61,232.01 

5.307.81  Salisbury  " 5,188.81 

20.239.27  Sever  ** 20,588.82 

4.247.82  Shapleigh    « 4,455.24 

88,264.15    Sumner         « 88,810.43 

6,031.18  Tucker         « 5,018.29 

.  5,708.75  Ward  " 6,014.71 

124.67  Wales  "      .    • 178.59 

16.292.28  Walker         « 16,489.87 

94. 16  Sundry  gifts,  etc  (unexpended  balances) ,  158.06 

224,718.59 

LAW  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

8,062.09    Law  School  (balance) 8,426.35 

16.750.00  Dane  Professorship, 16,750,00 

28.979.82  Bussey         <*            23,979.82 

8,840:81    Royall         **           8,340.81 

New  **  90,000.00 

Law  School  Book  Fund,     ....     25,280.00 

"        «*       Building  Fhnd,    .     .     .  125,139.80 

— ^— ~~~~       296,8o0.75 

BiEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

59.469.01  Medical  School  (balance),  ....    67,812.98 

19,192.65    Jackson  Medical  Fund, 19,192.65 

17,129.20    Oeo.  0.  Shattook  Fund,  ....    17,129.20 
11,497.76    Warren  Fund  for  Anatom'l  Museum,    12,081.58 

8,916.61  Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes,       8,787.65 

2,169.08  **            •*       "          "       Books,        2,280.42 

2,489.91    Medical  Library  Fund, 2,624.85 

161,771.40  Medical  School  Building  Fund,    .    .  101,420.82 

2,000.00  doincy  Tufts  Medical  Fund,    .    .      2,000.00 

765.06    Edward  M.  Barrin^r  Fund,  .    .         808.05 
228,587.60 

#2*099,779.97 Amounts  carried  forward, 92,368,906^ 
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Pnndpal, 
Sept  1, 1881.  Principal,  Ang.  31,  i88a. 


12,099,779.97 Amounts  brought  forward, ^2,868,906.58 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

20,666.76  General  Fund, 28,486.17 

87,588.74  Boaaey  Frofessorshipy    .....  87,588.74 

16,015.81  ParkmaxL        '*         16,015.81 

6,008.48  Haixcock         '<          6,008^.48 

48.845.73  Winn  Frof.  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  44,845.73 
20,280.88  Dexter  Lectureship, 20,280.88 

9,184.69  Henry  lixenow  Fund, 9,184.69 

5,250.00  Kary  P.  Townsend  Fund,    .    .    .  5,250.00 

2,100.00  Winthrop  Ward  Fund,    ....  2,100.00 

1,050.00  Samuel  Hoar           <* 1,050.00 

1,050.00  Abraliam  W.  Fuller  Fund,   .    .    .  1,050.00 

1,050.00  Caroline  Merriam        '*       ...  1,050.00 

12.925.74  Jaokaon  Foundation, 18,012.18 

2,177.95  Joshua  Clapp  Fund, 2,177.95 

1,050.00  William  Pomeroy  Fund,      .    .    .  1,050.00 

525.00  Hannah  C.  Andrews  Fund,       .    .  525.00 

8,149.62  J.  Henry  Kendall  Scholarship,  .    .  3,826.65 

2,832.54  Nancy  Kendall             «       ...  2,898.42 

911.34  IiewisGk>uld     Fund 911.84 

747.50  Adams  Ayer       «        789.54 

7,875.00  Joseph  Baker     "        7,875.00 

5,304.07  Thomas  Gary  Scholarships,  .    .    .  5,252.15 

2,196.50  George  Chapman  Scholarship,      .  2,319.97 

2,993.09  Joshua  Clapp               «            .    .  3,161.30 

1,586.61  Beneficiary  money  returned      .    •    .  1,675.80 

40,000.00  Th.  TilestonofNewTorkEndowm't  40,000.00 

10,000.00  Henry  P.  Kidder  Fund,    ....  10,000.00 

1,000.00  Abby  Crocker  Richmond  Fund,    .  1,000.00 

66,913.69  New  Endowment, 68,585.36 

17,000.00  Oliyer  Ames  Fund, 17,000.00 

800.00  Daniel  Austin  Fund, 800.00 

10,610.44  Abner  W.  Buttrick  Fund,     .    .    .  11,206.72 


360,922.38 


LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

88,807.17    Professorship  of  Engineering,     .    .    38,807.17 
2,860.50    Professorship  of  Chenustry,    .    .     .      2,860.50 


61,536.43 

50,376.00 

30,686.85 

100,620.00 


61,536,43  Abbott  Ijawrence  Fund, . 

50,375.00  James  Lawrence     *< 

30,686.85  John  B.  Barringer  ** 

100,516.65  Sturgis  Hooper        << 

50,000.00  Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum,     50,000.00 

297,933.10  Ag:assiz  Memorial  Fund,    ^     .    .  297,933.10 

7,594.01  Teachers' and  Pupils' Fund,  5     .     •      7,594.01 

117,469.34  Permanent  Fund, 117,469.84 

7,740.66  Humboldt  Fund, 7,740.66 


765,628.06 


48,219,984.31 Amounts  carried  forward $3,495,451.97 
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Principal, 
Sept.  1,  1881. 

•3,219,984.81 


110,298.88 
21,000.00 
21,826.88 
12,161.96 
2,000.00 
10,000.00 

6,654.66 


Principal,  Ang,  31,  i88i. 

Amounts  brought  forward, 98,495,451.97 

OBSEBVATORY  FUNDS. 


Edward  B.  Phillips  Fund, 
James  Hayward      «   <* 
David  Sears  ** 

Josiali  Quincy  ** 

Charlotte  Harris  « 

Anonjmous  Obserratory  Fund  (at 

present  charged  with  an  Annuity),    10,000.00 
Obserratory  SubscriptionB  (balance) ,      5,481 .98 


110,298.88 

21,000.00 

22,440.22 

12,845.46 

2,000.00 


OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 


418,092.80    Bassey  Trust  (hicome  thereof,  i  to 
Bussey  Institution,  |  to  Law  School, 


50,540.17 
24,858.54 


8,684.15 
151,248.81 

7,987.76 
42,000.00 
15,692.86 
20,776.07 

7,811.66 
12,909.99 
61.015.81 

2,894.48 

8,171.50 


465.81 
1,479.48 


and  i  to  Divinity  School), 
Bright  Legacy,    .... 
Robert  Troup  Paine  Fund, 
Bussey  Institution,  .    .    . 
Dental  Subscription  Fund, 
Bussey  Building  Fund,     . 
James  Arhold       **    .    . 
Arnold  Arboretum  .    .    . 
James  Savage    **       .    . 
Gray  Fund  for  Engrarings, 
Gore  Annuity  Fund,     .    . 
Mary  Osgood  Annuity  Fund, 
Lucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund, 
Bemis  Annuity  Fund,   .    .    . 


Gospel  Church  Fund,      .    . 

John  Foster  Fund  (income  to  Di- 
vinity School,  Law  School,  and  Medi- 
cal School,  in  turn), 8,171.50 

Sever  Hall  Building  Fund,     . 

Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  (balance  due  them),  1,117.76 


418,092.80 

60,000.00 

25,980.18 

805.55 

515.00 

2,882.48 

151,673.32 

9,949.91 

42,000.00 

15,941.58 

20,560.68 

7,362.59 

12,855.58 

51,078.81 

2,528.97 


FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 

16,095.89    Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians,      ....     16,050.99 
4,824.89    Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  for  the  Minister 

and  Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass. ,     4,836. 18 


184,061.54 


811,460.96 


$4,288,420.25 


20,887.12 
$4,511,861.59 


1 
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Changes  in  the  Funds  during  the  year  ending  August  31^  1882. 

m 

Total  amount  of  Funds,  August  81,  1882,  as  before 

stated, $4,511,861.59 

Total  amount  of  Funds,  September  1, 1881,  as  before 

stated, ^ 4,238,420.26 

Showing  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of  .    .     .  #278,441.84 

Which  is  made  up  as  follows :  — 

Gifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,      .     .  186,503.87 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  jear,  and  bal- 
ances created  during  the  year, '  .  127,189.56 

Increase  of  specially  invested  Fund  by  gain  from  change 

ofiuTestment, 11,275.00 

824,968.48 

Deduct  from  this  amount  for 
Stock  Account,  this  year's  deficit  charged  off,  being  ex- 
cess of  expenditure  over  income  of 
College,   Library,    and   University 

accounts, 14,738.64 

Decrease  more  than  increase  of  Funds  and  balances, 
which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 

the  year, 80,840.09 

Oore  Annuity  Fund,  part  of  principal  sp^nt,      .     .     •         488.05 

Sever  Hall  Fund,  balance  "  "  ...         465.81 

46,527.09 

9278,441.84 


Net  increase  of  Funds,  established  during  the  year,  as 

above, 127,189.66 

Increase  of  specially  invested  Fund, 11,276.00 

138,464.66 

Less  deduction  as  above, 46,627.09 

Leaving  amount  of  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and 
balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital  account,  as  is 
also  shown  in  the  following  table, $91,987.47 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different 

« 

Increase  of  Funds  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 

year,  being  the  excess  of  income  (including  gifts  for  immediate  use)  orer 
payments  towards  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

Thomas  Ck>tton  Fund, .33 

Harris  Fellowship, 824.99 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship, 296.43 

James  Walker  Fellowship, 312.00 

Bogers  Scholarship, 962.93 

Sumner  Prize  Fund, 39.36 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 1,224.87 

Robert  N.  Toppan  Prizes, 150.00 

Hersey  Professorship  (Thomas  Lee's  gift), 933.39 

HoUis              *•             (Divinity), 1,332.68 

Daniel  H.  Peirce  Fund, .' 63.37 

Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures, 103.13 

John  W.  P.  Abbott  Fund  (unrestricted), 181.31 

Henry  Flynt*s  Bequest, .36 

Alford  Scholarship, 4.45 

Bartlett       **           36.63 

Bowditch     **           653.02 

Browne        **           8.98 

Class  of  1802  Scholarship, 29.92 

"        1815          "             29.33 

"        1817          "             10.08 

««        1841          •*             88.88 

*•        1852          •*             159.50 

Crowninshield        **            854.57 

W.  S.  BUot              •*            .78 

Greene                     **            17.47 

Hodges                    **            840.28 

LevinaHoar           **            92.85 

HoUis                         *« .  22.06 

Matthews                **            480.17 

Pennoyer                "            17.82 

Edward  Bussell     <'            35.86 

Scdtonstall             '*           (Dorothy),   .  .  • 33.94 

**                      "           (Mary  &  Leverett),  .  .  .   .  16.15 

Blade                        *'            49.10 

Sever                        "            3.82 

Bewail                       "             27.83 

Shattuck                  **             622.16 

Story                        •«             4.77 

Toppan                    "            65.19 

Waloott                   <*            18.56 

Whitingr                   "             460.39 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 9.14 

Amount  carried  forward, $10,123.85 
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f^nds  during  the  year  ending  August  SI,  1882. 

Decrease  of  Fondsi  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  being  the  excess  of  payments  over  income  received  (including  gifts 
for  immediate  use)  for  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

Peter  O.  Brooks  Fund, #8.06 

Jolm  Parker  Fellowships, 868.08 

Abbot  Scholarship, 6.85 

Bassett       <<           124.75 

Bigelow        "           84.54 

Class  of  1814  Scholarship, 24.43 

"        1885          "         1.86 

Farrar                      " 12.86 

Morey                      ** 64.51 

Oorham  Thomas    <*         16.04 

Townsend                ** 87.53 

Exhibitions, 165.79 

Miinroe  Fund, 10.28 

Lee  Frizes  for  Heading, 206.48 

Boylston  Frizes  for  Elocution, 10.59 

Hopkins  Gift  for  "  Deturs," 86.68 

Herbarium  Fund, 92. 15 

Homer  Book        **       25.69 

Salisbury     "        "        118.50 

Tucker          "        " 12.89 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes, 128.86 

Medical  School  Building  Fund, 60,851.08 

Thomas  Gary  Scholarships, 51.92 

Observatory  Subscriptions  (balance), 1,172.67 

Bright  Legacy,     540.17 

Bussey  Building  Fund, 801.72 

Lucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund,    . 54.46 

Baring  Bros.  &  Co.,            861.67 

Daniel  Williams  Fund,        44.40 

64,980.01 

Decrease  of  Stock  Acc*t,  by  amount  of  this  year's  deficit  charged  oflT,  14,788. 64 
Gore  Annuity  Fund,  spent  in  improving  Gore  Hall,  out  of  principal,  488.05 
Sever  Hall  Fund,  balance  of  account  spent  on  building,     ....         465.81 


Amount  carried  forward,    .'....    $80,667.01 
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Statement  sJwvnng  Changes  in  the  Different 

Amount  brought  forward,  .  #10,128.85 

John  Glover  Fund, 56.54 

Bebecca  A.  Perkins  Fund, 120.66 

auincy  Tufts  Fund, 38.27 

Day  Fund, 35.44 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  DissertationB, 232.15 

Botanic  Garden  Fund, 128.20 

Physical  Laboratory  Fund,      543.12 

Subscription  for  Library, • 322.10 

Bowditch  Book  Fund, 39.90 

Bright           "        "        1,103.77 

Denny           "        **        126.70 

Farrar           "        "        6.48 

**        ««        171.87 

"        ««        191.80 

HoUis            "        •*        48.90 

Lane             "        "       116.18 

Minot           "        "        187.52 

Sever            **        "        299.05 

Shapleigh    <'        «        207.92 

Sumner        "        **       29.08 

Ward            •«       "       806.96 

Wales           «*       "       68.92 

Walker         "        *•        197.59 

Sundry  gifts  for  Books  (unexpended  balances), 63.90 

Law  School  (balance), 864.26 

Medical  School  (balance), 7,843.92 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum, 533.77 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Books, •    .  121.34 

Medical  Library  Fund, 134.94 

Edward  M.  Barringer  Fund, 42.99 

Divinity  School  (general  fund),      2,819.41 

Winn  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 500.00 

Jackson  Foundation, 86.44 

J.  H.  Kendall  Scholarship, 177.08 

Kancy    •*                 *«            65.88 

Adams  Ayer  Fund, 42.04 

George  Chapman   *<           128.47 

Joshua  Clapp          «           168.21 

Divinity  School  Beneficiary  money  returned, 89.19 

Abner  W.  Buttrick  Fund, 596.28 

Bturgis  Hooper            <*      103.35 

David  Sears                  «       618.34 

JosiahQuincy              '*      688.50 

Robert  Troup  Paine    **      1,071.59 

James  Arnold  <<      425.01 

Arnold  Arboretum         *'       2,012.15 

Amount  carried  forward, 933,868.98 


\ 
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Funds  during  the  year  ending  August  Sly  1882,    ( Continued.) 

Amount  brought  forward, $80,667.01 


Amount  carried  forward, $80,667.01 
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Statement  ahacing  Changes  in  the  Different 

Amount  brought  forward,  $33,868.98 

Gray  Fund  for  Eugrayings, 248.67 

Oore  Annuity  Fund, 267.61 

KaryOsgrood       <'        «      50.98 

Bemis  *•       "       67.60 

Gospel  Church  <'       184.54 

Sarah  Winslow  **      11.74 

84,189.92 

Increase  of  Fundfe  established  during  the  year. 

Ijowell  Book  Fund,     469.98 

Georffe  and  Martha  Derby  Scholarship,    .  .  .         199.06 

669.04 

Credit  balances  created, 

Law  School  Building  Fund, 125,189.80 

Bussey  Institution, •    ...  805.65 

Bright  Scholarships, 570.17 

Gift  for  endowment  of  Dental  School,  treated  last 

year  as  income,  now  transferred  to  principal,  5.00 

: 126^520.62 

Bowditch  Scholarships,  gain  from  change  of  special  investment,      ll,27i5.00 


Total, 1172,604.48 


i 
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Funds  during  the  year  ending  August  SI,  1882.    ( Contin^ed.) 

Amount  brought  forward, $80,667.01 


Balance,  which  is  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  for  the  year 

ending  August  31, 1882,  apart  from  gifts  for  capital  account,       91,937.47 

Total, $172,604.48 
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The  fi^Uowing  tables  are  not  found,  in  their  present  form,  in  the  Treas- 
urer's books.  They  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  some  detail  the  resources 
and  the  expenditures  of  each  department  of  the  Universitj.  The  income 
of  every  fhnd  held  hy  the  Uniyersity  is  given  in  these  tables,  and  also  the  sam 
paid  out  for  the  specific  object  of  each  and  everj  fund,  in  case  that  sum  be 
either  less  or  more  than  the  actual  incoma  of  the  fund.  If  the  object  to  vhich 
the  income  of  a  fhnd  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one,  —  like  salaries,  for 
example, —  no  separate  mention  is  made  in  these  tables  of  that  appropriation. 
That  particular  payment  is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under  the 
general  heading.  A  balanced  summary  of  these  tables  vrill  be  found  on  page  50< 

Table  No.  I. 
THE  UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  unappropriated  fund  heretofore  called  the 

Stock  Account, $5,603.20    ' 

Income  of  the  following  fUnds  :  — 

Insurance  and  Guaranty 7,960.11 

Israel  Munson, 885.15 

LeonardJarvis,     948.21 

Samuel  D.  Bradford, 295.05 

Peter  0.  Brooks, 70.25 

Thomas  Cotton,     8.26 

Parker  Fellowship, 8,236.92 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship,     .   .   .  671.48 

Harris  Fellowship, 592.40 

James  Walker  Fellowship,      ••   •  •  562.00 

Rogers  Scholarship, 1,562.98 

Sumner  Prize, 89.86 

Sever, 505.80 

Retiring  Allowance, 1,224.37 

John  0.  Oray, 1,405.00 

25,621.04 

For  the  degree  of  S.D 60.00 

For  care  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, ^-^^ 

Balance  remaining  after  dividing  the  net  income  among  the  Funds,  ^.97 

Sale  of  Quinquennial  Catalogues, ^00 

From  other  Departments  for  proportion  of  expenses  of  Bursar's  office,  436.02 
From  Bobert  N.  Toppan,  additional  gift  for  prize  on  Political 

Science,     160.00 

PAYMENTS. 
Oyerseers'  Expenses. 

Advertising, $220.90 

Printing  President's  Annual  Report, 458.25 

Printing  Treasurer's      "          «*        118.69 

Printing  other  reports,  auditing  Treasurer's  ac- 
counts, &c., 184.78 

Amount  carried  forward, f9^-'^- 
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Table  L,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $982.63 

Office  Expenses. 

President's 124.69 

Treasurer's     337.32 

Bursar's 616.37 

Supt.  of  Buildings, 24.60 

Corporation  Rooms  (fuel,  rent,  &c.), 1,701.56 

2,804.54 

Salaries. 

President, ^  .   .   .    $5,007.88 

Treasurer, 4,000.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 100.00 

Bursar, 3,000.00 

Bursar's  Assistant, 834.44 

Secretary  at  Cambridge 600.00 

For  keeping  Treasurer's    books    and    copying 

records  and  other  papers, 2,800.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 1,531.14 

.  17,878.46 

Fellowships. 

John  Parker, 3,600.00 

Harris, 267.41 

John  Thornton  Kirkland, 375.00 

Bogers  Scholarship 600.00 

James  Walker, 250.00              * 

5,092.41 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre. 

Repairs,  fUel,  gas,  &c 1,554.42 

Sundries. 

Advertising, 37.05 

Labor,  &c.  on  grounds  outside  of  College  Yard,  269.60 

Repairs  and  improvements  on  the  President's  house,  78.31 

Furniture, 701.30 

Subscription  to  Mercantile  Agency, 125.00 

Watering  streets, 205.00 

Watchmen, 500.68 

Examinations  at  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Exeter,      1 24. 60 

Rent  of  Hall  in  Boston  for  lectures  on  Pedagogy,  36.00 

Editing  list  of  University  publications,     ....  66.90 

Fire  Apparatus, 48.00 

Freight,  legal  services,  diplomas,  &c., 144.57 

2,336.96 

$30,644.41 
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Table  No.  II. 
THE    COLLEGE. 

KECEIPTS. 
From  Term  Bills. 

Instruction, $128,656.66 

Rents  available  for  general  expenses, 83,873.88 

Diplomas, 452.50 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds.  ' 

Abbot, fl48.65 

Alford, 44.45 

Bartlett, 286.68 

Bassett.    Interest,    .* .    058.56 

From  special  investment,  .   .    275.00  838.56 

Bigelow, 665.46 

Bowditch.  Interest, $4,226.07 

From  special  investment,      1,681.95  5,908.02 

Bright,  i  income  of  Bright  Legacy,     .   .   .   .   .  1,405.00 

Browne,      153.98 

Class  of  1802, 399.92 

"       a814, 175.67 

"       1815  (Kirkland),      279.88 

"       1817, 210.08 

«*       1836, 148.14 

«*       1841, 208.33 

**       1852  (Dana)  (accumulating),     .  .  .  159.50 

Crowninshield  (accumulating) 854.57 

Derby,  Oeorge  and  Martlia, 199.06 

Wm.  Samuel  Eliot, 800.73 

Farrar, 837.14 

Greene, 187.47 

Levina  Hoar  (Town  of  Lincoln) 292.85 

Hodges  (accumulating), 840.28 

HoUis, 272.06 

Katthews  (i  of  net  rents  of  Hall), 4,980.17 

Horey, 435.49 

Pennoyer.    Interest ^119.82 

Annuity,      277.50  897.82 

Edward  Russell  (accumulating), 35.86 

Saltonstall,  Mary  and  Leverett, 216.15 

Saltonstall,  Dorothy  (accumulating),  ....  33.94 

Savage, • 800.00 

Sever,      178.32 

Sewall, 527.83 

Sliattuck, 2,422.16 

Slade, 299.10 

Story,      154.77 

Oorham  Thomas, 288.96 

Toppan,      865.19 

Townsend, 1,412.47 

Walcott, 218.56 

Whiting  (accumulating), 460.89    26,877.46 

Beceived  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Thayer  Scholarships,   .   .  .  .      8,600.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $191,960.50 
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Table  II.,  continubd. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $19 1,960. 50 

Other  Beneficiary  Funds,  incon^e  of. 

"Exhibitions,"  Interest, $678.06 

Returned  by  beneficiaries,  832.85  $1,610.40      ^ 

Palfrey  "  Exhibitton," 99.U 

Samuel  Ward,     60.00 

John  Glover  (accumulating), 5^.54 

Bebecca  A.  Perkins   "          120.66 

^uincy  Tufto, 613.87 

Hoses  Bay^ 295.44 

Munroe,     574.76 

8,320.81 

Prize  Funds,  income  of. 

Thomas  Lee  Prizes  for  Reading,      893.62 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,  244.41 

James  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,  .  .  .  667.16 

Sdward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "Deturs,"   ....  298.18 

2,088.21 

Funds  for  Instruction. 

Income  of  the  Alford  Professorship, 1,669.49 

BoyhBton         «          1,592.64 

Eliot                 "          1,215.04 

J.  PhilliplB's  addition  to  EUot  Prof.,  600.00 

Erving  Professorship, 196.70 

Fisher             «               2,022.69 

Hersey          "              702.76 

Hollis             "  (Mathematics),   .   .  210.68 

McLean        <*        2,420.14 

Perkins         "        1,180.20 

Plummer      "        1,406.12 

Pope               "         2,960.50 

Bumford    .  ««        2,995.76 

Smith             "        1,300.47 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,      .   .   .  912.69 

Thos.  Lee  Fund  for  the  Hersey  Prof.  988.39 

Glass  Subscription, 7,025.00 

Henry  Flynt 18.44 

Hollis  Prof,  of  Divinity  (accumulat'g),  1,832.63 

Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures,  "  108.13 

Anonymous  gift,  to  increase  salary, 600.00 

81,688.26 

Botanic  Garden. 

Income  of  Fund.    Interest, ^2,027.98 

From  special  investment,     1,020.00  8,047.98 

««        "  the  Lowell  Fund, 1,648.26 

Estimated  value  of  use  of  house  by  Prof.  Gray,  1,000.00     6,696.28 

Herbarium.   Income  of  Fund, 1,022.46 

Saleof  paper,  &c.,     240.4      1,046.49 

Amount  carried  forward, $236,660.49 
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^  TaBLB   n.,    CONTINUED, 

RECEIPTS, 

Amount  brought  forward, $235,650.49 

Income  of  Jonathan  Phillips's  anre8tricte4  Fund,  $1,770.80 

"        «  John  A.  Blanchard's         "             <*  59.01 

"        «*  Daniel  H.  Pierce  Fund, 688.73 

"        "  J.  W.  P.  Abbot's     "    (iccumulating),  181.81 

"        **  Fund  for  Physical  Laboratory, 543.12 


Sundries. 

Pew  Bents,  Appleton  Chapel, 174.00 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  out  of  course, 

and  examination  fees, 632.50 

Sales  of  grass  and  old  material, 126.00 

Sale  of  old  examination  papers, 102.55 

For  Printing  by  College  Press  for  other  departm*ts,  955. 25 

For  use  of  rooms  by  College  officers, 945.00 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Conmiencement  Dinner  of  1882,  509.00 

For  use  of  lockers  at  Gymnasium, 1,804.00 

Fees  for  use  of  Gymnasium, 20.00 

For  use  of  Gymnasium  by  other  Departments,   .  973.84 

From  B.  H.  McDonald,  for  books  for  French  Dpt.  20.00 


3,242.96 


5,762.14 


Total  receipto, $244,655.59 


PAYMENTS. 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Abbot, $150.00 

Alford, 40.00 

Bartlett, 250.00 

Basset, 458.31 

Bigelow, 750.00 

Bowditch, 5,250.00 

Bright, >  .   .  1,375.00 

Browne, 150.00 

Class  of  1802, 250.00 

1814, 200.00 

1815  (Kirkland), 250.00 

1817, '. 200.00 

1836, 150.00 

1841 175.00 

Wm.  Samuel  Eliot, 800.00 

Farrar,      350.00 

Greene, 120.00 

Levina  Hoar, 200.00 

HoUis, 250.00 

Katthews, 4,500.00 

Horey,      500.00 

Amount  carried  forward,     $15,868.31 
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Table  II.,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  fonrardi    $15,868.81 

Pennoyer, 880.00 

Saltonstall,  Mary  and  Leverett, 200.00 

Savage,        800.00 

fiever, 175.00 

Sewall,      500.00 

Bhattucky 1,800.00 

Blade, 250.00 

Story, 150.00 

Thayer, '  .  8,600.00 

Ctorham  Thomas,     250.00 

Toppan, 800.00 

Townsend, 1,500.00 

Walcott, 200.00 

25,478.81 

Paid  other  Beneficiaries. 

Exhibitions, 1,676.19 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 90.00 

Samuel  Ward  Income, 50.00 

aiuncyTufta        "        (part  of), 675.60 

Bay  Fund              "            "    "        260.00 

MunroeFund        *«  **    **        585.04 

8,236.83 

Prizes.   I^ee  Prizes  for  Reading, 800.00 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 255.00 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations 425.00 

<*  Deturs  "  firom  Hopkins  Fund 829.81 

1,809.81 

Salaries  for  instruction, 187,059.27 

Repairs  and  improvements  on  Cfollege  Edifices  not  valued 

on  Treasurer's  books,  .   .   .   i 4,748.98 

Insurance  on  College  Edifices,  etc.  not  valued  on  Treas- 
urer's books, 10.76 

Botanic  Garden,  for  labor,  repairs,  and  materials,    .   .   .  5,468.08 

Herbarium,  "  "  "  ...  1,138.64 

Gymnasium,  Locker  money,  paid  Director, 1,088.00 

Salaries  and  wages, 2,595.00 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 807.84 

Gas,  water,  and  sundries, 985.91 

Fuel, 629.62 

Apparatus  and  fittings, 215.65 

6,272.02 

General  Expenses. 

Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories. 

Physical  Apparatus  (Prof.  Levering),     $600.00 

Mineral  and  Chemical  (Prof.  Cooke),   .    800.00 

Rumford  (Prof.  Gibbs), .    660.20 

Botanical  (Prof.  Farlow), 599.42 

Amounts  carried  forward,  $2,649.62  $184,712.60 
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Table  IT.,  contintjed. 

PAYMENTS. 
Amountfi  brought  forward,  $2,649.62  8184,712.60 

Physiological  (Asst.  Prof.  James),     .   .   .  74.14 

Geological  (Prof.  Shaler), .  135.63 

Zoological  (Instructors  Faxon  and  Mark),  161.71 

Fine  Arts  (Prof.  Norton) 615.33 

Physical  (Prof.  Trowbridge), 693.44 

Drawing  (Instructor  Moore), 146.57 

Greek  Department  (Prof.  Goodwin),  .   .  .  76.70 

Rhetoric  and  English  (Prof.  Hill)  ....        7:96 

$4,360.10 

Appleton  Chapel.    Singing,  blowing  organ,  etc.,  .  1,624.12 

Admission  examinations, 1,004.65 

Advertising, 15.75 

Books  and  binding,      113.80 

Clerk  in  Chemical.Laboratory, 286.90 

Cleaning  and  care  of  College  buildings  not  valued 

on  Treasurer*s  books,      8,492.22 

College  Yard  expenses,  labor  and  material,  &c.,  .  2,887.06 

Commencement  Dinner  1882, 913.26 

Dean's  and  Registrar's  Office,  clerk,  stationery, 

postage,  copying,  etc.,     1,681.50 

Fuel,    .  » 3,616.69 

Furniture,  .   .   .  > 51.77 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 560.86 

Gas,     1,771.01 

Mats, 86.80 

Music,  Class-Day 125.00 

»*      Commencement,  1881,  1882, 335.00 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  churches,      927.00 

Preaching  and  morning  services, 2,296.00 

Printing  office,  expenses, 8,249.81 

Printing, .  122.73 

Services  of  examiners  and  proctors 2,639.13 

**        **  undergraduates 707.91 

Watchman, 973.00 

Water  rates,      430.06 

39,269.53 

Total  payments, $223,^82.553 

Table  No.  III. 

THE   LIBRARY. 
RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Subscription  for  Library, $616.28 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditoh,  . 118.06 

Blight,  i  income  of  the  Bright  Legacy,  $1,405.00 

Interest  on  balance, 85.20    1,490.20 

Amount  carried  forward,  92,224.51 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $2,224.51 

Benny, 313.32 

Eliza  Farrar,              •  .  •    ...  297.69 

Horace  A.  Haven, 187.93 

George  Hayward,      312.70 

Thomas  HoUis,         135.72 

Sidney  Homer,      118.80 

Frederick  A.  Lane, 819.33 

liowell, 656.69 

•    Charles  Hinot.    Interest, $58.67 

From  special  investment,  .   .      4,200.00  4,258.67 

Stephen  Salisbury, ', 298.25 

Sever, 1,187,43 

Samuel  Shapleigh, 288.68 

Charles  Sumner, 2,150.77 

Ichabod  Tucker.    From  special  investment,  .  .  200.00 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 320.85 

G^eorge  W.  Wales.  Gift,      $200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,      7.08  207.08 

James  Walker, 915.61 

Gift  from  Dante  Society 60.00 

Subscription  of  1880, 59.61 

14,402.09 

James  Savage  Fund  for  general  expenses  (i  of  income),  1,030.20 

Daniel  Austin     "     "       »*  **       314.72 

1,844.92 

William  B.  Weeden,  gift  to  aid  in  publ.  Lib'j  Bulletins,      100.00 

Henry  Lee,  **  "    **  **      «*       *«  *«  50.00 

Alexander  Agassis,    "  **    "  "      "       "  "  50.00 

Charles  P.  Curtis,        **  **    "   **      "        **  "  200.00 

Charles  S.  Sargent,     "   "    «*   "      "        **  "  60.00 

450.00 

Pees  for  use  of  Library, 200.00 

Sales  of  Bulletins  and  Calendars, 153.00 

853.00 

^16,650.01 

PAYMENTS. 
For  Books  from 

Subscription  Fund, $294.13 

Bowditoh  **  78.18 

Bright  "  886.43 

Benny  *«  186.62 

Farrar  «*  291.21 

Gray  "  .70 

Haven  *«  16.06 

Hayward  "  120,90 

HoUis  "  91.82        , 

Homer  *«  143.99 

Lane  "  203.20 

Lowell  **  185.71 

Amount  carried  forward,   $1,998.95 
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Table  III.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  ....  $1,998.95 

Minot       Fund,     4,071.15 

Salisbury      "        416.75 

Sever             •*        888.88 

Shapleigh     <*        30.76 

Sumner         "        2,121.69 

Tucker          "         212.89 

Ward             "        14.89 

Wales           "        153.11 

Walker          **        718.02 

Dante  Society  money, 8.64 

Duplicate             **       2.93 

Subscription  of  1880, 62.55 

Salaries  and  wages,     15,477.70 

Binding, 1,189.18 

Stationery  and  postage, 428.40 

Fuel, 837.95 

Repairs  and  improyements, 874.30 

Freight,  water,  and  sundries,   t 169.54 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 431.27 

Furniture, 29.60 

Insurance  on  steam  boiler, 15.00 

Bulletins,  and  other  printing, 1,197.12 

Mats, 87.15 


10,650.71 


20,137.21 
$30,787.92 


Table  No.  IV. 
DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  applicable  to  Salaries. 

General  Fund, $1,161.49 

Bex\jaiiiin  Bussey  Professorship, 2,112.22 

Parkman  Professorship, 900.10 

John  Hancock      **         337.65 

Winn  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  .  2,464. 15 

Samuel  Dexter, 1,139.74 

Henry  Lienow, 516.20 

Mary  P.  Townsend, 295.05 

Winthrop  Ward, 118.03 

Samuel  Hoar, 59.01 

Abraham  W.  Fuller, 59.01 

Caroline  Merriam, 59.01 

Joseph  Baker, 442.58 

Amount  carried  forward,  ....    $9,664.23 
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Table  IV.,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,    .   .   .  $9,664.28 
Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,     .    2,248.00 

Oliver  Amea, 955.40 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 562.00 

Abby  Crocker  Richmond, 56.20 

New  Subscription, 8,787.77    17,278.60 

« 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Thomas  Gary, 298.08 

George  Ohapman, 128.47 

Joshua  Olapp, 168.21 

Jackson  Foundation, 726.44 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 177.08 

Nancy  Kendall, 159.21     1,652.44 

Income  of  other  Funds. 

Joshua  Olapp, 122.40 

William  Pomeroy, 59.01 

Hannah  0.  Andrews, 29.51 

Lewis  Oould, 51.20 

Daniel  Austin, 44.96 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, 596.28 

Adams  Ayer, 42.04 

Interest  on  Benefldarj  money  returned,    ....         89.19      1,084.59 

Term  Bills. 

For  Instruction, 1,488.85 

For  Rents 1,465.77 

2,949.12 

Balance  of  appropriation  for  books  repaid, 124.87 

Bei\famin  Bussey  Trust.     One-fourth  of  net  income  for  use 
of  this  School, 2,842.58 

925,876.65 
PAYMENTS.  ==^ 

For  Salaries  for  Instruction, $17,900.00 

Serrices  of  students, 200.00 

lAbor,  repairs,  and  improrements,      514.53 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms, 575.60 

Books  and  binding, 40.22 

I*rinting, 7,75 

^^» 6.25 

G*»» 104.64 

Water  rates, 80.00 

Diplomas  and  sundries, 20.85 

CoUation, 66.25 

Advertising, 2.80 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Bursar's  office, 60.49 

•*         **        "         "  Gymnasium, 134.48 

Stationery  and  postage 23.43 

Amount  carried  forward, $19,677.29 


I 
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TaBLB   rV.,   CONTINUED. 

PAYMENTS. 

AmouDt  brought  forward, $19,677.29 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Jackson  Foundation, $640.00 

Oary, 860.00 

Nancy  Kendall, 93.83 

1,083.88 

$20,760.62 


Table  No.  V. 
LAW   SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  ftinds. 

Law  School  Balance, $458.08 

Nathan  Dane, 885.16 

Bei\jamin  Bnssey  Professorship, 1,347.68 

Isaac  Royall,                   468.76 

New  Professorship, 2,250.00 

Law  School  Book  Fund, 480.00 

*»         "      Building"        763.66 

Beajamin  Bussey  Trust  (i  of  net  income  for 

useof  this  School), 2,342.63 

~^^-^^~"      8,990.86 
Term  Bills. 

For  instruction, ' 22,560.00 

Anonymous  gift  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building, 135,000.00 

$166,540.86 

PAYMENTS.  ~ 

For  Salaries  for  Instruction, $21,226.00 

Librarian  and  Assistants, 2,660.00 

Janitor  and  coat-room  boy, 761.86 

Books  and  binding, 2,477.46 

Fuel, 632.90 

Gas, 304.80 

Printing 167.60 

Scholarships, 750.00 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improvements,     236.90 

Stationery  and  postage, 80.85 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 81.57 

Water  rates, 61.42 

Furniture, 12.25 

Account  of  new  building, 10,623.85 

Sery ices  of  examiners  and  proctors, 56.75 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Bursar's  office, 314.96 

**         "  **       **  Gymnasium, 700.24 

$41,036.79 
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Table  No.  VI. 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

BECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Medical  School,  balance, #8,842.16 

JackAon  Medical, 1,078.66 

Warren,  for  Anatomical  Museum, 646.19 

Ward  Nicholas  BoylBton,  for  Medical  Prizes,  .  220.14 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Books,  121.84 

QeoTf^  0.  Shattuck, 962.65 

Heraey  Professorsliip,  two-fifths  income  of  the 

fond, 488.46 

Medical  Library  Fund, 189.94 

Medical  School  Building  Fund, 6,278.60 

^uinoy  Tufto, 112.40 

Edward  H.  Barringer, 42.99 

John  Foster,  income  for  Medical  students  erery 

third  year, 178.27 

12,666.78 

From  students  for  instruction, 47,896.90 

**         "       for  graduation  fees, 2,680.00 

"         <*       in  Chemical  Laboratory,  breakage  and 

chemicals, 1,024.64 

**         **      in  Practical  Anatomy,  for  material,  .   .  .        415.00 

61,416.64 

Subscriptions  to  the  Building  Fund, 16,600.00 

$79,672.82 

PAYMENTS.  "^ 

Boylston  Medical  Prizes.    Prizes, $800.00 

Advertising,    ....    49.00  349.00 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum. 

Expenses,  and  additions  to  collection, 112.42 

Chemical  Laboratory,  apparatus,  chemicals,  and  wages,'  1,876.60 

Physiological  Laboratory,  expenses  and  wages,    ....  1,008.84 

Pluctical  Anatomy  and  Surgery  Expenses,    ......  1,864.94 

Topographical  Anatomy  Expenses,     46.00 

Obstetrics      Expenses, 821.75 

Histology           "            86.61 

Materia  Medica '«            47.66 

Salaries  for  instruction, 87,748.44 

Bepairs  and  improvements, 425.88 

Scholarships, 1,800.00 

For  account  of  new  building, 81,229.68 

126,860.62 

General  Expenses. 

Advertising  and  catalogues, $708.68 

Alcohol, 89.76 

Books  from  Library  Fund, 6.00 

Cleaning,      * 259.13 

Amounts  carried  forward,  $1,012.46  $126,860.62 
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Table  VL,  continubd. 

PAYMENTS. 
Amounts  brought  forward,  $1,012.46  $125,860.52 

Clerk 700.00 

Diplomas,      89.87 

Doorkeeper, 60.00 

Expenses  collecting  subscriptions,     88.40 

Faculty  meetings, 172.85 

Fuel, 844.80 

Gas, 481.00 

Janitor, 1,200.00 

Librarian, 20.00 

Printing, 251.00 

Rent  of  rooms  (in  part)  for  Pathological  specimens,    200.00 

Bent  and  heating  of  rooms  for  Chemical  Laboratory,  600.00 

Senrices  of  Examiners, 15.00 

Stationery,  postage,  and  sundries,  ..'.....  165.64 

Travelling  expenses, 70.29 

Water  rates, • 98.97       5,514.78 

$181,875.80 

Table  No.  VH. 
DENTAL    SCHOOI^ 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  Subscription  Fund, $18.71 

From  Students, 4,000.00 

Infirmary,      559.07 

Laboratory, 182.00 

Rent  of  a  part  of  the  School  building, 245.00 

$5,004.78 

PAYMENTS.  «♦<                 • 

Adrertising  and  catalogues, $114.50 

Care  of  operating  room  at  hospital,  and  cleaning,    .   .  .  69.50 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  sundries, 88.08 

Diplomas, 9.48 

Expenses  in  Oral  Pathology  and  Anatomy, 75.00 

<(        «  Dental  Therapeutics, 92.00 

Fuel 146.16 

Gas, 15.40 

Gold  foil  and  metals, 287.22 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 401.85 

Interest  on  debt, 949.96 

Printing, 28.50 

Repairs  to  building,     145.45 

Salaries  of  demonstrators, 1,100.00 

Stationery  and  postage, 72.95 

Taxes, 108.42 

Water  rates, .  •    ll.OO 

To  Subscription  Fund,  Dr.  Silra's  subscription  (entered 

as  a  gift  for  immediate  use  last  year), 5.00    $3,665.41 
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Tablk  No.  Vm. 
LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Professorship  of  Engineering, $2,180.95 

Professorship  of  Chemistry, 160.79 

Abbott  Iiawrence, 8,458.82 

James  Lawrence, 2,881.08 

John  B.  Barringer.    Interest,  .  .   .    $1,600.97 

From  special  inrestment,        200.00    1,800.97 

Gray  Fond  for  Zoological  Moseom, 2,810.00 

Storgis  Hooper,  . 5,620.00 

Agftggiig  HemoriaL    Interest,  .  .  .  $16,077.00 

From  special  inrestment,      1,482.94  16,559.94 

Teachers  and  PupilB, 426.78 

Humboldt, 485.04 

Permanent  Fund  for  Museum  of  2k>61og7,  ;   .  .      6,601.76 

42,885.68 

Term  Bills,  for  Instruction, 4,985.00 

$47,870.68 
PAYMENTS.  == 

Paid  on  the  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
paratiye  Zoology,  from  the  following  Funds. 

Gray, $2,810.00 

Agassis  Memorial, 11,907.88 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 426.78 

Humboldt, 485.04 

Permanent, 6,601.76    22,181.46 

Sahuries  for  instruction, 17,258.82 

Expenses  in  Geology,     516.65 

Stationery  postage,  and  sundries, 15.85 

Proctorial  serrices,     26.25 

Books,  Engineering  Department, 89.80 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 476.12 

Printing, 43.00 

Pud, 869.12 

Gas, 19.20 

Janitor  and  cleaning, 528.00 

Labor  and  repairs, 282.88 

Xxpensee  Chemical  Laboratory  (part  of), 50.97 

Scholarships, 600.00 

Interest  on  adrances, 294.81 

Water  rates 19.77 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Bursar's  office, 62.58 

«*         **        "         «*  Gymnasium, 139.12 

20,785.89 

$42,917.85 
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Table  No.  IX. 
OBSERVATORY. 

BECEipra 

Income  of  the  following  Fnnds. 

Observatory,  balance, $874.01 

Edward  B.  PhilUps, 6,198.62 

James  Hayward, 1,180.20 

David  Sears, 1,226.68 

Josiah.  duincy, 683.50 

James  Savage  (i  of  net  income), 1,030.20 

Charlotte  Harris, 112.40 

10,805.61 

Subscriptions,  for  immediate  use, 3,330.00 

From  sale  of  time  signals, 2,850.00 

#16,985.51 

PAYMENTS. 
Salaries  and  wages, $13,375.53 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Obserratory, 234.07 

Gas, ' 71.76 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  including  repairs  on  same,  1,430.00 

Repairs  and  improrements  on  buildings  and  grounds,  .  882.52 

Stationery,  postage,  and  telegraphing, 240.17 

Fuel, 116.29 

Books  and  binding, 225.17 

Water  rates, 50.00 

Printing, 63.70 

Freight  and  sundries, 114.68 

Chemicals, 24.95 

Watering  streets, 32.60 

$16,861.34 

Table  No.  X. 
BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Bussey  Trust  (h  net  income), $4,685.06 

FromBussey  Building  Fund  (net  income), 707.04 

Fees  for  Instruction, 410.00 

Sale  of  coal  to  Arboretum, 74.16 

From  Arnold  Arboretum  for  rent  of  greenhouses,     .   .         50.00 

$6,926.2g 

PAYMENTS.  * 

For  Salaries, $4,220.00 

Booki, 23.43 

Stationery  and  postage,  cleaning,  gas,  &c., 44.56 

Fuel  for  school  building, 8.00 

Wages, 174.50 

Horticultural  Department,  expenses, 577.73 

Repairs  and  improrements, 47.49 

Printing, 25.00 

$6,120.71 
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Table  X.,  continued. 
BuBfley  Building  Fund. 

*   '  Receipii, 

Incomeof  nnexpended'balabde  brFund, $207.04 

Estimated  yalne  of  use  of  Aoubo  by  Prof.  Storer,    .  .  .       500.00 

Pckyments. 

Repairing  fireenhouses  and  gardener's  housei     ....       $801.72 
Income  carried  to  Bussey  Institution, 707.04 


$707.04 


1,608.76 


James  Arnold  Fund. 


EeeetpU, 
Income  of  Fund, $8,500.14 

Paymenii. 
19/20  of  income  carried  to  Arnold  Arboretum, $8,075.18 


Arnold  Arboretum. 

Receipts. 

Income  of  unexpended  balance  of  Fund, $446.12 

From  James  Arnold  Fund, 8,075.18 

$8,521.25 

Payments, 

Salary  of  Director  and  Assistant,     $2,900.00 

Expenses  of  Arboretum, 3,609.10 

$6,509.10 

Table  No  XI. 
MISCELLANEOUS  FUNDS. 

Bussey  Trust. 

Receipts, 
Net  income  from  Real  Estate, $16,170.12 

Payments. 
Annuities, .  $6,800.00 

One-half  of  the  renoaining  income  to  Bussey  Institution,    4,685.06 

One-quarter         ««         "         "  Divinity  School,    .    2,342.58 

"        "  *»         "         *•         Law  School,  .•  .   .    2,342.68 

$16,170.12 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund, $881.95 

From  sale  of  catalogues, 20.00 

$901.95 

Pc^ments. 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,       .  .        $650.00 

For  freight,  &c., 3.28 

$658.28 
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FundB. 

Qore^  income,     $1,167.61 

Kary  Osgood,  income, % 410.98 

Iiuoy  Osgood,  income, 725.54 

AnonTmous  Obserratory,  income, 720.00 

Bemis,  income, 2,810.00 

$6,834.08 

Faymenii. 

Qare^  annoitieB, $900.00 

Kary  Osgood,  annoi^, 860.00 

Lucy  Osgood,  annuities, 780.00 

Anonymous  Obserratory,  annuity, 720.00 

Bemis,  annui^, 2,752.50 

♦6,612.60 


Daniel  WiUianiB  Fund. 

BeeeiptM, 
Interest  on  Fund, f904.64 

F(iymerU$. 

Treasurer  of  Herring  Pond  Indians, $866.81 

«         *<  Mashpee  Indians, 582.13 

$948.94 


Sarah  Winslow  Fund. 

Eeceipti, 
Interest  on  Fund,     $271.11 

POffWientM. 
Minister  at  Tyngsborougfa,  Mass., $126.44 

Teacher  at  «  <*         126.44 

Conmiission  on  income  credited  to  Unirersity, 6.49 

$269.87 


James  Savage  Fund. 

Beeeipti, 
Interest  on  Fund, $2,860.40 

Paymenti. 
Scholarship $800.00 

One-half  the  remaining  income  to  Library, 1,080.20 

"        ««        "  «•  Obserratory,   ....    1,080.20 

$2,860.40 


Bright  Legacy. 

Beetipis. 
Interest  on  Fund, $2,810.00 

FaymenU, 

One-halfincome  to  Bright  Book  Fund, $1,406.00 

To  Scholarship  Fund, 1,946.17 

$8,850.17 
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Table  XL,  coNmnrBD. 
Sundry  Accounts. 

Beceipis. 

Gain  from  change  of  inrestm't  for  Bowditch  Scholarships,  $11,275.00 

Chinese  SnbscriptionB  paid  and  fee  for  instruction,    .  .  1,602.68 

AdTances  to  books  from  *<  Qeneral  Inrestments,"  •  .  .  29.86 

Bright  Scholarship  balance  transferred, 540.17 

Br.  Silya's  subscription  to  Dental  School  transferred,  5.00 

#18,852.21 

Payments. 

Gore  Annuity  Fund,  spent  in  improving  Gore  Hall,     .  #483.05 

Seyer  Hall  Fund,  balance  of  account  spent  on  building,  465.81 

Expenses  of  Chinese  Instructor,  salary,  and  trayelling 

expenses, 4,082.81 

Annuity  for  Class  of  1802, 120.00 

Adrance  to  (Geological  Dept.  to  be  repaid  next  year,    .  .25 

Advances  repaid,  to 

Agaagiz  Memorial  Fund, 4,652.06 

Dental  School,    .       1,889.87 

Lawrence  Scientific  School, 197.87 

Chinese  Subscription, 874.88 

Baring  Bros.  &  Co., 861.67 

12,076.77 


Gofpel  Ohuroh  Fund  (accumulating).    Interest  on  Fund,  .  .  .      #184.54 
Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund    <'  From  special  inyestmeilt,     1,071.59 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES. 


Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 


Table       X. 


Table     XI J 


L    UniTenity, . 

n.    College, 

ni.    Library, 

rV.    Divinity  School, 

y.    Law  School, 

VI.     Medical  School, 

VII.    Dental  School, 

VIII.    Lawrence  Scientific  School, 

IX.    Observatory, 

Bussey  Institution,  .... 
Bussey  Building  Fund,  .  . 
James  Arnold  Fund,  .... 
Arnold  Arboretum,    .... 

Bussey  Trust, 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,  . 

Annuity  Funds, 

Daniel  Williams  Fund,  .  . 
Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  .  .  . 
James  Savage  Fund,     .   .  . 

Bright  Legacy, 

Sundry  Accounts, 

Gospel  Church  Fund,    .   .   . 
1^  Robert  Troup  Paine  Fuud,  . 


Receipts. 

26,492.52 

244,655.59 

16,550.01 

25,876.65 

166,540.85 

79,572.32 

5,004.78 

47,870.68 

16,985.51 

5,926.26 

707.04 

8,500.14 

8,521.25 

16,170.12 

901.95 

5,834.08 

904.54 

271.11 

2,860.40 

2,810.00 

18,852.21 

184.54 

1,071.69 

696,514.09 
604,576.62 


PtymcBtt 

30,644.41 

223,982.23 

80,787.92 

20,760.62 

41,036.79 

131,375.30 

3,665.41 

42,917.35 

16,861.34 

6,120.71 

1,508.76 

8,075.13 

6,509.10 

16,170.12 

653.2S 

5,512.50 

948.94 

259.37 

2,860.40 

3,860.17 

12,076.77 


604,676.62 


Balance  $91,987.47 


Which  is  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and  balances,  exduding 
capital  account,  as  also  shown  on  page  25. 


for 
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CertifieaU  of  ike  Joint  Committee  of  the  Corporaiion  and  Overseen  of 
ITarrard  College^  for  examining  the  Books  and  AccowiUs  of  the  Treasurer 
entered  in  the  Journal  kept  by  him. 

Wb,  the  undersigned,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Orerseera 
of  Harrard  College  to  examine  the  books  and  acconnts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1882,  hare  examined  and  audited  the  Cash  book  from 
pages  122  to  161,  inclusiye,  and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mortgages, 
certificates  of  stock,  and  other  evidences  of  property,  which  were  received  by 
him  and  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  said  year,  are  now  in  his  possession,  or 
are  fblly  accounted  for  by  entries  made  therein.  We  have  also  noticed  all 
payments,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said  bonds  or 
notes,  and  have  seen  that  the  amounts  so-indorsed  have  been  duly  credited  to 
the  College. 

We  have  carefully  examined  all  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  secliri- 
ties  invested  during  the  said  year,  and  are  of  opinion  that  all  such  investments' 
have  been  judiciously  made  and  are  amply  secured. 

We  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  ourselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  his  books  to  the  College,  are  well 
vouched ;  such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proved 
by  regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

The  Committee  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly 
transferred  to  the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and 
the  balances  carried  forward  correctly  to  new  accounts. 

(Signed,) 

FRANCIS  PARKMAN,  >     Committee  on  the  part  of 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  >  <^  Corporation. 

HENRY  P.  KIDDER, 

AMOS  A.  LAWRENCE,  ^        .^         ^^        ^   ^^r 

CHARLES  HENRY  PARKER,      [^"^^o'c^rof^Zlfs 
ISRAEL  M.  SPELMAN,  '  "^ 


SOLOMON  LINCOLN, 


Boston,  Dec.  9,  1882. 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  1882-83. 


To   THE  BOABD  OF   OVERSEERB  :  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  Report  for  the  Academic  year  1882-83 ; 
namely,  from  Sept.  28,  1882,  to  Sept.  27, 1883 :  — 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1882,  Mr.  Lester  Sackett 
Ford,  Demonstrator  in  Zoology  at  the  Bussey  Institution, 
and  at  the  time  a  house-officer  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  died  at  that  hospital  of  typhoid  fever,  after 
a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Ford  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Agricultural  Science  in  1879,  being  the  first  graduate 
of  the  Bussey  Institution,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
had  also  completed  his  course  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  who 
by  remarkable  mental  powers  and  rare  beauty  and  force 
of  character,  had  won  his  way  through  serious  obstacles 
to  the  gateway  of  a  profession  which  he  would  have 
adorned.  His  untimely  death  was  mourned  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

Assistant-Professor  Adrien  Jacquinot  died  in  Cam- 
bridge on  the  21st  of  September,  1883,  near  the  end  of 
the  long  vacation  and  soon  after  his  return  from  a  sum- 
mer visit  to  France.  He  had  been  in  thje  service  of  the 
University  for  eleven  years,  and  had  so  won  the  respect 
and  affection  of  his  colleagues  and  his  pupils  by  his  sim- 
plicity, amiability,  and  disinterestedness,  that  although  he 
died  far  from  his  kindred  and  in  a  strange  land,  he  died 
among  friends  whose  attachment  could  hardly  have  been 
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greater  had  they  been  the  friends  of  his  youth.  Profe^or 
Jacquinot's  teaching  gave  evidence  not  only  of  thorough 
acquaintance  with  French  literature,  but  of  keen  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  best  in  all  literature.  He  loved  his 
College  work,  and  gave  in  his  devotion  to  it  a  precious 
example  of  industry  and  fidelity. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Daniel  Denisok  Slade,  Professor  of  Applied   Zoology,  November  6, 

1882. 
Francis  Winthrop  Dean,  Tutor  in  Engineering,  November  6,  1882. 
Henry  Burleigh  Wenzell,  Proctor,  November  6,  1882. 
Outer  Wendell  Holmes,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  November  20,  1882. 
Samuel  Hubbard  Scudder,  Assistant  Librarian,  December  11,  1882. 
Edwin  Perley  Bradbury,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistiy, 

December  22,  1882. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Law,  January  8, 1883. 
DwiQHT  Moses  Clapp,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry,  January 

29, 1883. 
Calvin  Ellis,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  June  25, 1883. 
David  Humphreys  Storer,  ^ 

Henry  Jacob  Biqelow,         I  ^    .         «  .     ^        ...       »       ^^   ^^^^ 
RiCHABD  Mankino  Hodoks,  f  ^y''**'"  ^^  Committee,  June  25,  1883. 

Samuel  Cabot,  J 

Frank  Er  Balch,  Steward  of  the  Harvard  Dining  Association,  June  25, 

1883. 
Manuel  Jacob  Drennan,  Instructor  in  English,  June  27,  1883. 
Henry  Champion  Jones,  Assistant  in  Botany,  June  27,  1883. 
Georoe  Henry  Browne,  Proctor,  September  1,  1883. 
Charles  Elliott  St.  John,  Proctor,  September  1,  1883. 
George  Lyman  Eittredge,  Proctor,  September  1,  1883. 
William  Schofield,  Proctor,  as  of  September  1,  1883. 
Henry  Champion  Jones,  Proctor,  as  of  September  1,  1883. 
Henry  Nathan  Wheeler,  Proctor,  as  of  September  1,  1883. 
Edward  Cornelius  Brigos,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry, 

as  of  September  1,  1883. 
Charles    Frederic   Mabery,   Assistant  in  Chemistry,   September  26, 

188:3. 
Edward  Hale,  Prottor  and  President's  Secretary,  September  26,  1883. 

The  Corporation  accepted  with  great  regret  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Daniel  Denison  Slade,  Professor  of  Applied 
Zoology  at  the  Bussey  Institution  since  1871.  Professor 
Slade  had  always  given  the  instruction  in  his  department 
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with  perfect  punctuality  and  acceptance,  until  serious  ill- 
ness came  upon  him  in  the  winter  of  1881-82.  The  suc- 
ceeding summer  in  great  measure  restored  his  health; 
but  it  was  not  considered  prudent  for  him  to  undertake 
to  keep  the  stated  appointments  which  are  incumbent 
upon  a  teacher.  The  University  thus  lost  a  teacher  of 
scientific  spirit,  wide  information,  and  strong  sense  of 
duty. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  resigned  the  professorship 
of  Anatomy  in  November,  1882,  after  a  continuous  ser- 
vice of  thirty-five  years  as  Parkman  Professor,  first  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  then  of  Anatomy.  Dur- 
ing all  these  years.  Dr.  Holmes  has  given  a  large  part  of 
his  time  and  strength  to  the  routine  of  instructing  med- 
ical students  in  the  elements  of  human  anatomy  (and  of 
physiology  until  1872),  and  he  has  done  this  work  with 
as  much  punctuality,  thoroughness,  and  ardor,  as  if  he  had 
no  other  interest  or  occupation.  Accustomed  for  twenty- 
four  years  to  the  old  rSgime  of  the  School,  Dr.  Holmes 
was  not  an  active  promoter  of  the  revolution  of  1870-71 ; 
but  he  readily  entered  into  the  new  plans,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  the  improvements  which  resulted  from  their 
adoption.  The  Corporation  and  Overseers  endeavored 
to  express  their  sense-  of  the  obligations  under  which  Dr. 
Holmes  had  laid  the  Medical  School,  by  electing  him 
Professor  Emeritus.  The  students  and  the  Faculty  gave 
strong  expression  to  their  regret  at  his  withdrawal,  and 
will  long  miss  the  influence  of  his  erudition,  literary 
fame,  and  kindly  wit. 

In  June  last.  Dr.  Calvin  Ellis,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine,  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  the  position  of 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  which  he  had  held  since 
1869,  during  a  period  of  rapid  and  fundamental  changes 
in  the  organization  and  spirit  of  the  School  His  influ- 
ence as  Dean  was  always  exerted  on  the  side  of  thorough- 
ness,  liberality,  and  highmindedness ;   he  preferred  the 
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interest  of  the  School  to  the  interest  ot  any  individual, 
whether  teacher  or  student,  and  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  immediate  interest  of  the  School;  he 
actively  furthered  all  the  many  improvements  made  by 
the  Faculty  during  his  long  term  of  ofl&ce ;  and  the  great 
change  made  in  1870-71  could  not  have  been  effected 
without  his  support,  —  a  support  which  was  as  steady  and 
strong  as  it  was  indispensable. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

[UNUMITED,  OR  FOR  TERMS  LONGER  THAN  ONE  YEAR.] 

Oliver  Wbkdbll  Holmes,  to  be  Emeritos  Professor  of  Anatomy,  No- 
vember 20,  1882. 

Thomas  Fillebrown,  to  be  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry,  January  8, 
1883. 

Mancel  Jacob  Drennak,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  English  for  five 
years  from  September  1,  1883,  February  26,  1883. 

Asa  Gray,  to  be  Director  of  the  Herbarium,  April  9,  1883. 

James  Grbenleaf  Croswrll,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  for  five  years  from  September  1,  1883,  April  9,  1883. 

Silas  Marcus  Macvanb,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  History  for  five 
years  from  September  1,  1883,  April  9,  1883. 

Ernest  Young,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  History  for  five  years  from 
September  1,  1883,  April  9,  1883. 

James  Bradstreet  Greenough,  to  be  Professor  of  Latin,  April  23,  1883. 

Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  to  be  Professor  of  Latin,  April  23,  1883. 

George  Herbert  Palmer,  to  be  Professor  of  ^Philosophy,  April  23,  1883. 

Arthur  Searle,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy  for  five  years 
from  June  1,  1883,  April  30,  1883. 

William  Albert  Keener,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  for  five  years 
from  September  1,  1883,  May  14,  1883. 

James  Laurence  Laughlin,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, for  five  years  from  September  1, 1883,  May  14, 1883. 

Charles  Albert  Brackett,  to  be  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,  May  14,  1883. 

Thomas  D wight,  to  be  Parkman  Professor  of  Anatomy,  June  11,  1883. 

Henry  Pickering  Bowditch,  to  be  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  June 
25,  1883.  

William  Morris  Davis,  to  be  Instructor  in  Greology  from  September  1, 

1882,  April  23,  1883. 
Barrett  Wendell,  to  be  Instructor  in  Eoglish,  June  25,  1883. 
Le  Baron  Russell  Briggs,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  25, 1883. 
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Frederick  Bradford  Knafp,  to  be  lostractor  in  Surveying  and  Draw- 
ing, Jane  25,  1883. 

Charles  Pomerot  Parker,  to  be  Tutor  in  Greek  and  Latin  for  three 
years  from  September  1, 1888,  June  25,  1888. 


Maurice  Howe  Richardson,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  June  11, 
1883. 

John  Ratner  Edmands,  to  be  Assistant  in  Observatory  in  charge  of  Time 
Service,  February  14,  1883. 

John  Ritchie,  Jr.,  to  be  Assistant  in  Observatory  in  charge  of  Distribu- 
tion of  Astronomical  Information,  February  14,  1883. 


Frederick  Bradford  Knapp,  to  be  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 

Grounds  from  April  24,  1883,  April  23,  1883. 
Jeremiah   J.   Sullivan,   to  be  Steward  of  the  Memorial  Hall  Dining 

Association  from  September  1,  1883,  August  27,  1883. 

[FOR  ONE  YEAR  OR  LESS.] 

For  1882-83. 

Edward  Hale,  to  be  President's  Secretary,  October  9,  1882. 

Barrett  Wendell,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  October  9,  1882. 

Charles  Matnard  Barnes,  to  be  Instructor  in  Sales,  October  9,  1882. 

Henry  Grosyenor  Carey,  to  be  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music,  November  6, 
'  1882. 

Frederick  Bradford  Knapp,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surveying  and  Draw- 
ing, November  6,  1882. 

Francis  Amasa  Walker,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  the  Tenure  of  Land, 
November  20,  1882. 

6.  Stanley  Hall,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  Pedagogy,  December  22, 
1882. 

Charles  Pomeroy  Parker,  to  be  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin  from 
January  3,  January  8,  1883. 

DvnoHT  Moses  Clapp,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry 
November  6,  1882. 

Daniel  Taylor  Hinckley,  to  be  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy,  November 
20,  1882.  

Oliver  Mayhew  Whipple  Huntington,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry, 
October  9,  1882.  

George  Lyman  Kittredge,  to  be  Proctor,  November  20,  1882. 
Herbert  Morison  Clark,  to  be  Proctor,  November  20,  1882. 
Arthur  Lawrence  Hall,  to  be  Proctor,  November  20,  1882. 

Far  1883-84. 

Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Biblical  Theology,  April  23, 
1883. 
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Edward  Perkins  Chankiko,  to  be  Instractor  in  History,  May  80,  1883. 
Albert  Bushnbll  Hart,  to  be  Instractor  in  American  History,  May  30, 

1883. 
Harold  Whitiko,  to  be  Instractor  in  Physics,  May  80, 1883. 
Frank  William  Taussig,  to  be  Instractor  in  Political  Economy,  May  30, 

1883. 
Charles  Edward  Faxon,  to  be  Instractor  in  Botany,  Jane  11, 1883. 
Benjamin  Marston  Watson,  to  be  Instractor  in  Horticaltare,  Jane  11, 

1883. 
Edward  Burgess,  to  be  Instractor  in  Entomology,  Jane  11, 1883. 
Freeman  Snow,  to  be  Instractor  in  Forensics,  Jane  11, 1883. 
JosiAH  RoTCB,  to  be  Instractor  in  Philosophy,  Jane  11,  1883. 
Henry  Dixon  Jones,  to  be  Instractor  in  Elocation,  Jane  25,  1883. 
Joseph  Randolph  Coolidge,  to  be  Instractor  in  Spanish,  Jane  25,  1883. 
Alfred  Church  Lane,  to  be  Instractor  in  Mathematics,  September  26, 

1883.  

Charles  Frederic  Mabert,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Jane  11,  1883. 
George  Trumbull  Hartshorn,  to  be  Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry, 

Jane  11,  1883. 
Oliver  Mathew  Whipple  Huntington,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry, 

Jane  11,  1883. 
George  William  Perkins,  to  be  Assistant  in  Biology,  Jane  11, 1883. 
Charles  Harrington,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Jane  25,  1883. 
Charles  Pombrot  Worcester,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  September 

26, 1883.  

Robert  Henrt  Harrison,  to  be  Instractor  in  Anatomy,  April  23,  1883. 

John  Homans,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
of  Ovarian  Tnmors,  June  11,  1883. 

Francis  Boott  Grbenough,  to  be  Clinical  Instractor  in  SyphiUs,  Jane 
11,  1883. 

Oliver  Fairfield  Wadsworth,  to  be  Clinical  Instractor  in  Ophthalmos- 
copy, June  11,  1883. 

Samuel  Gilbert  Webber,  to  be  Clinical  Instractor  in  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,  Jane  11,  1883. 

Clarence  John  Blake,  to  be  Clinical  Instractor  in  Otology,  Jane  11, 
1883. 

John  Orne  Green,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Otology,  June  11, 1883. 

Amos  Lawrence  Mason,  to  be  Clinical  Instractor  in  Auscultation,  Jane 
11,  1883. 

James  Read  Chadwick,  to  be  Clinical  Instractor  in  Diseases  of  Women, 
June  11, 1883. 

Abner  Post,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  Jane  11,  1883. 

James  Jackson  Putnam,  to  be  Clinical  Instractor  in  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,  June  11,  1883. 

Joseph  Pearson  Oliver,  to  be  Clinical  Instractor  in  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren, June  11,  1883. 
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Frederick  Chkever  Shattuck,  to  be  Clinical  Instractor  in  Ausculta- 
tion, June  11,  1883. 

Thomas  Moroax  Rotch,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children, 
June  11,  1883. 

Frank  Winthrop  Draper,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine,  June  11, 
1883.  \ 

Charles  Sedgwick  Mikot,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Embryology,  June  11,  1883. 

Edward  Newton  Whittier,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Physic,  June  11,  1883. 

William  Palmer  Bolles,  to  be  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica,  June  11, 
1883. 

Francis  Augustine  Harris,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Medico-Legal  Exam- 
inations, June  11,  1883. 


Joseph  Weathrrhead  Warren,  to  be  Instructor  in  Oral  Pathology  and 

Anatomy,  May  80,  1883. 
TmoTHT  Otis  Loveland,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

May  30, 1883. 
Charles  Wilson,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School,  May  30, 

1883. 
Albert  Benton  Jewell,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

May  30,  1883. 
Eugene  Hanes  Smith,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

May  30,  1883. 
Edward  Cornelius  Briggs,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

May  30,  1883. 
George  Franklin  Grant,  to  be  Demonstrator  in  Mechanical  Dentistry, 

May  30,  1883. 
Virgil  Clarence    Pond,  to  be  Demonstrator  in  Operatiye  Dentistry, 

May  30, 1883.  

Henrt  Parker  Quinct,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  June  11,  1883. 
Edward  Hickling  Bradford,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  11, 

1883. 
Francis  Henrt  Davenport,  to  be  Assistant  in  Gynaecology,  June  11, 

1883. 
George  Minot  Garland,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  11, 

1883. 
Joseph  Weathkrhead  Warren,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physiology,  June  11, 

1883. 
William  Whitworth  Gannett,  to  be  Assistant  in  Pathological  Anatomy, 

June  11, 1883. 
William   Carroll   Emerson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  11, 

1883. 
Samuel  Jabon  Mixter,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  11,  1883. 
Walter  Joseph  Otis,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  11,  1883. 
BoBERT  Henrt  Harrison,  to  be  'Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Veterinary 

Hospitol,  June  25, 1883. 
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John  Downer  PEMNOCKy  to  be  Proctor,  September  26, 1883. 
Charles  Pomerot  Worcester,  to  be  Proctor,  September  26, 1883. 
Edward  Southworth  Hawes,  to  be  Proctor,  September  26,  1883. 
Charles  Austin  Hobbs,  to  be  Proctor,  September  26, 1883. 
Frederick  Silas  Grkgort  Reed,  to  be  Proctor,  September  26, 1883. 


Julian  Clivtord  Jatnes,  to  be  Proctor  of  Divinity  Hall,  Juie  11, 1883. 
Arthur  Anderson   Brooks,  to  be  Librarian  of   the  Divinity  School, 
June  11,  1883. 

William  Gray,  Henrt  J.  Biorlow,  and  Thomas  6.  Appleton,  to  be 
Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  one  year,  from  January  1, 
1883,  December  11,  1882. 

The  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of  students  at- 
tending the  Univeraity  which  the  past  eight  years  have 
witnessed  has  come,  not  from  New  England,  but  in  the 
main  from  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  The  slow 
increase  of  the  native  population  in  New  England,  the 
efflux  of  enterprising  young  men  and  weU-to-do  famUies 
to  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  and  the  influx  of 
foreigners,  many  of  whom  belong  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
would  cause,  temporarily  at  least,  a  decline  of  the  New- 
England  colleges,  were  not  these  colleges  fed  more  and 
more  from  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  Sixty  years 
ago  seventy-nine  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity came  from  New  England ;  thirty  years  ago  sev- 
enty-five per  cent ;  three  years  ago  seventy-two  per  cent ; 
but  now  only  sixty-seven  per  cent.  During  the  past 
three  years  the  percentage  of  students  from  Massachu- 
setts has  fallen  from  sixty-one  and  a  half  to  fifty-four. 
Sixty  years  ago  the  Southern  States  contributed  nearly 
one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  students ;  but  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  though  greatly  expanded  in  the 
mean  time,  now  contributes  only  a  little  over  three 
per  cent.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  progressive 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  students  from  the  Middle 
and  Western  States. 
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1820-21. 

1860-61. 

1880-81. 

1888-81 

Middle 

Western     .... 

2.4 
0.0 

8.6 
2.6 

13. 
9.6 

10.8 
11.7 

The  most  remarkable  increase  is  that  from  the  Middle 
States,  and  this  increase  is  particularly  striking  in  the 
College  proper.  More  than  one  fifth  of  the  College  stu- 
dents now  come  from  the  Middle  States.  The  number  of 
graduates  of  the  University  who  settle  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  has  been  rapidly  increasing  of  late,  many 
of  them  soon  filling  places  of  trust  and  influence.  They 
exert  themselves  to  improve  the  preparatory  schools  in 
their  vicinity,  or  to  found  new  ones  ;  and  by  example  and 
precept  they  suggest  to  young  men  that  it  is  expedient  to 
get  thorough  training  for  professional  or  active  life.  Con- 
spicuous examples  of  the  influence  thus  exerted  by  Har- 
vard graduates  have  been  seen  in  recent  years  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Indi- 
anapolis, and  San  Francisco.  It  is  an  influence  which 
not  only  benefits  this  University,  but  also  improves  the 
secondary  and  higher  education  in  general  throughout  the 
country.  Since  about  three  hundred  young  men  are 
now  graduated  yearly  at  the  University,  and  are  dispersed 
hence  far  and  wide  over  the  Union,  and  since  the  country 
becomes  constantly  more  compact  through  the  rapid  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  so 
that  the  situation  of  the  University  upon  the  eastetn  edge 
of  the  continent  is  less  and  less  an  obstacle  to  its  growth, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  proportion  of  its  students 
fi*om  beyond  New  England  will  continue  to  increase. 


The  number  of  special  students  in  the  University 
(students  not  candidates  for  a  degree)  increases,  and  is 
likely  to  increase;  for  all  the  privileges  of  University 
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membership  are  open  to  them,  except  that  of  winning  a 
degree  and  so  gaining  admission  to  the  quinquennial 
catalogue. 


Special  Students  in  the 


College  .    .    . 
Divinity  School 
Law  „ 

Scientific     „ 
University  .    . 


1880-81. 


15* 
7 
29 
26 

77 


1881-82. 


84* 
0 
29 
17 
89 


1882-83. 


46 
6 
19 
11 
82 


Atx}v~0§« 


67 
7 

27 

18 

114 


*  UnmAtrlcnlated  •tudoots. 


The  amount  of  the  tuition-fees  paid  by  special  students 
during  the  current  year  will  be  about  $16,000,  and  dur- 
ing the  three  preceding  years  the  amount  of  these  fees  was 
on  the  average  about  $11,000  a  year.  The  special  stu- 
dents in  the  College  proper  are  on  the  average  nearly  two 
years  older  than  the  Freshmen ;  and  sixty-one  per  cent  of 
them  come  from  beyond  New  England.  Of  the  sixty- 
seven  persons  registered  in  College  as  special  students  for 
the  current  year,  nine  are  persons  who  failed  in  June  or 
in  September,  or  in  both  months,  to  pass  the  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class,  thirteen*  are  present 
for  a  second  year,  and  one  for  a  third  year.  In  all  four 
of  the  departments  included  in  the  table  every  grade  of 
scholarship,  from  very  high  to  very  low,  is  found  among 
the  special  students.  Upon  this  point  interesting  details 
are  given  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty 
(p.  49).  It  will  also  be  seen  in  the  Dean's  report  that  of 
the  forty-two  special  students  who  completed  the  year 
1882-83  in  the  College,  ten  were  subsequently  admitted 
to  some  College  class.  The  provisions  now  made  for 
special  students  are  useful:  1.  To  persons  who  wish  to 
devote  themselves  to  single  subjects,  and  do  not  care  for 
a  degree ;  2.  To  young  men  of  good  parts  who  have  been 
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prevented  from  getting,  at  the  usual  age,  the  common 
training  preparatory  to  college  life ;  3.  To  those  who  are 
physically  unequal  to  the  labor  and  competition  of  the 
regular  course,  but  who  can  do  well  a  smaller  amount  of 
quiet  work ;  4.  To  the  slow  and  dull  whose  fathers  can 
afford  to  give  them  the  general  advantages  of  a  residence 
at  the  University. 

As  all  these  varieties  of  ability,  purpose,  and  condition, 
are  now  represented  in  every  degree  among  the  special 
students,  these  students  constitute,  as  might  be  supposed, 
a  miscellaneous  body  of  young  men  without  common 
characteristics  or  common  life.  It  was  precisely  to  meet 
these  diverse  needs,  which  arise  so  naturally  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  American  society,  that  special  students 
were  admitted  to  the  University.  Among  them  have 
been  found,  in  each  of  the  last  five  or  six  years  men  of 
excellent  capacity  and  character  who  were  very  poor,  and 
who  suffered,  or  failed,  for  that  reason  in  their  struggle 
for  education.  The  University  possesses  no  scholarships, 
or  other  beneficiary  aids,  accessible  to  persons  whp  are 
not  candidates  for  a  degree.  In  so  considerable  a  body  of 
special  students  as  is  now  in  attendance,  good  use  could  be 
made  of  some  endowments  for  aiding  capable  men,  after 
suitable  probation,  in  any  of  the  various  departments  to 
which  special  students  resort. 

For  many  years  a  large  proportion  of  the  regular  stu- 
dents in  the  Schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine  at  this 
University  have  been  graduates  of  Harvard  College  or  of 
other  institutions.  At  present  nearly  three  fifths  (238  out 
of  410)  of  the  regular  members  of  these  Schools  have  pre- 
viously taken  academic  degrees,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  at  Harvard  University,  and  one  hundred  and  three 
at  other  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attendance 
of  graduates  in  any  number,  whether  of  this  institution 
or  of  others,  for  purposes  of  study  outside  of  the  regular 
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classes  of  these  three  professional  schools,  was  hardly  wit- 
nessed here  until  within  the  past  ten  years,  with  the 
important  but  temporary  exception  that  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  before  1867,  generally  contained  irom 
twelve  to  twenty  bachelors  of  arts  or  science  who  were 
pursuing  chemistry,  engineering,  comparative  anatomy  or 
zoology  as  specialties.  During  the  past  year  seventy-nine 
graduates  (48  of  Harvard,  and  31  of  other  institutions) 
were  pursuing  their  studies  here,  not  including  graduates 
who  were  members  of  the  regular  classes  in  the  three 
professional  schools;  and  the  catalogue  of  the  current 
year  exhibits  ninety-eight  such  graduates  (54  of  Harvard, 
and  44  of  other  institutions).     The  following  tables  show 


Persons  studying  here  after  taking  degrees 
at  other  institutions  (not  including  regular 
members  of  the  three  professional  schools). 


As  candidates  for  the  A.B.  (members  of  the 
College  classes) 

As  College  special  students 

As  resident  graduates  at  the  Divinity  School 

As  Divinity  special  students 

As  Law  special  students 

As  Scientific  students 

As  resident  graduates  not  candidates  for  any 
degree 

As  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
orS.D 


ToUl 


3 
1 


& 


R 

I 


7 
1* 


1 
8 


19 


2 


S 
1 
1 


12 


s? 


12 

•    • 

3 
1 
2 


8 


18 
3 
8 
1 
1 


28 


4 


16 
2 
3 
2 
3 


11 


31   144 


*  Then  called  luunairicuUted. 


Harvard  A.B.a  and  S.B.s  pursuing  studies 
here  (not  including  regular  members  of  the 
three  professional  Schools). 


As  Divinity  resident  graduates 

As  Divinity  special  students 

As  Law  special  students 

As  Scientific  students 

As  resident  graduates  not  candidates  for  a 

degree 

As  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  Pb.D., 

or  S.D 


Total 


♦1 


3 
8 
2 


14 


^ 


s 


6 
10 
38 


65 


^ 


1 
2 


8 
44 


66 


8 
2 

2 

30 


37 


^ 


1 
1 
1 
1 


83 


38 


4 

43 


48 


1 
3 


7 
48 
64 


TJoiTenKj  ttudanl  of  Thcologj. 
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the  various  ways  in  which  these  graduates  of  other  col- 
leges and  of  Harvard  College  have  connected  themselves 
with  the  University  in  every  year  since  1880  and  at  three 
periods  taken  three  years  apart  before  1880. 

These  ways  of  entering  the  University  are  all  open  to 
graduates  without  any  examination,  except  that  a  graduate 
of  another  institution  who  desires  to  enter  the  College  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Harvard  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
must  satisfy  the  College  Faculty  as  to  his  previous  course 
of  study  and  his  proficiency  therein,  and  that  a  graduate 
of  another  institution  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate 
for  a  degree  higher  than  that  of  Bachelor  must  satisfy  the 
appropriate  Faculty  that  the  course  of  study  for  which  he 
received  his  Bachelor's  degree  (reinforced  perhaps  by  ex- 
tra studies)  is  equivalent  to  that  for  which  the  same  degree 
is  given  in  Harvard  University.  The  tables  show  that 
good  progress  has  been  made  within  ten  years  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  work  of  the  University ;  but  they 
also  indicate  that  there  is  ample  room  for  further  develop- 
ment. The  various  and  abundant  instruction  here  offered 
has  been  made  reasonably  accessible  to  all  persons  who 
are  able  to  profit  by  it,  so  far  as  regulations  conceived  in 
a  liberal  and  hospitable  spirit  can  make  it  accessible. 
There  remain  two  hindrances  to  the  growth  of  the  gradu- 
ate department,  —  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  new  and  com- 
paratively unknown  department,  the  privileges  of  which 
are  as  yet  but  little  imderstood ;  and  in  the  second  place 
it  possesses  no  scholarships  or  other  beneficiary  aids.  An 
annual  income  of  ten  thousand  dollars  could  be  well  used 
at  once  in  scholarships  for  graduate  students  in  arts. 

The  Academic  Council  early  in  the  year  1883  adopted 
two  new  rules  with  regard  to  the  Master's  degree  (see  the 
report  of  the  Secretary,  p.  78)  which  are  expected  to 
increase  considerably  the  number  of  suitable  candidates 
for  that  grade.    The  first  of  the  new  rules  provides  that 
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studies  pursued  in  the  Professional  and  Scientific  Schools 
will  be  approved  by  the  Council  as  constituents  of  the  one 
year's  course  of  liberal  study  which  is  required  of  every 
candidate  for  the  Master's  degree,  on  condition  that  the 
candidate  do  not  count  the  same  studies  towards  a  profes- 
sional degree ;  and  the  second  provides  that  members  of 
the  Schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Science,  who 
are  already  Bachelors  of  Arts,  may  obtain  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  simultaneously  with  their  professional 
degree,  if  they  pass  the  examinations  of  their  respective 
Schools  with  high  credit,  and  follow  the  longest  course  of 
study  and  residence  provided  for  the  professional  degree. 
The  first  of  these  rules  treats  professional  studies  as  liberal, 
and  encourages  young  men  to  give  one  year  to  subjects 
selected  from  the  professional  school  programmes,  although 
they  have  no  purpose  of  entering  any  profession.  The 
second  rule  ofiers  an  inducement  to  the  Law  student,  who 
is  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  to  remain  three  years  in  the  School 
rather  than  two,  and  to  a  Medical  student  who  is  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  to  remain  four  years  rather  than  three,  and  to  all 
professional  students,  who  have  already  taken  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  to  distinguish  themselves  at  their  ex- 
aminations. The  degree  will  thus  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  graduates  of  the 
University;  yet  the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
obtained  are  such  as  must  command  respect  and  furnish 
proper  security  against  too  ready  bestowal.  The  degree 
will  continue  to  be,  —  what  it  has  been  at  this  University 
since  1872,  —  good  evidence  that  the  recipient  has  made 
serious  attainments  in  addition  to  those  for  which  he 
received  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts. 

The  College  Faculty  is  the  body  in  which  almost  all 
the  considerable  changes,  made  during  the  past  sixteen 
years  in  the  educational  methods  of  Harvard  College  and 
of  the  schools  which  regularly  feed  it,  have  been  first 
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studied  in  detail,  and  then  wrought  into  practical  shape ; 
and  it  is  at  present  engaged,  not  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  gravest  question  of  University  policy 
which  has  arisen,  or  as  likely  to  arise,  in  this  generation, 
—  namely,  the  e^ten'  t9  which  option  among  the  different 
subjects  should  be  allo>.  jd  in  the  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  College.  Changes  in  the  constitution  of  a  body 
which  exercises  such  functions  are  interesting  for  two  rea- 
sons, —  first,  because  they  indicate  in  a  general  way  the 
directions  in  which  the  College  instruction  has  been  devel- 
oped, and  secondly  because  they  may  affpct  far-reaching 
decisions  upon  questions  of  educational  policy.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  constitution  of  the  College  Faculty 
on  September  8, 1869,  the  last  day  of  the  summer  vacation, 
three  months  and  a  half  after  the  beginning  of  the  present 
administration.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  then,  as  now, 
several  teachers,  who  gave  instruction  to  undergraduates 
in  important  departments,  were  not  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty. In  natural  history.  Professors  Agassiz,  Gray,  and 
Wyman  were  regular  teachers ;  in  Italian  and  Spanish 
Instructor  Nash,  in  music  Instructor  Paine,  in  philosophy 
Instructor  Newell,  and  in  mathematics  Instructor  Leverett 
gave  stated  instruction ;  but  none  of  these  gentlemen 
were  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  departments  of 
natural  history  and  music  had  no  representative  in  that 
body. 

COLLEGE  FACULTY.    September  8,  1869. 

Greek .    .  5  ^^f  ««<>"  2 

}  Tutor  J.  3 

Latin (Professor  1 

i  Tutors  ^  3 

Mathematics (Professors  2 

( Tutor  J.  3 

Philosophy  and  Ethics  ....    Professors  2 

History (Professors  2 

(Tutor  ^  2^ 

2 
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English (Profeesor  1 

*  i  Tutor  (elocution)       _1  2 

Modem  Languages  and  Literature  \  ^f®**®'  J 

(not  English) ^  Assistant  Professor      1 

^  *      ^  <  Tutors  1|        8i 

Physics ^Professor  1 

^  (Tutor  IJ        2i 

Chemistry (Professor  1 

^  i  Tutor  i        U 

The  next  table  exhibits  the  constitution  of  the  Faculty 
fourteen  years  later,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  cur. 
rent  academic  year.  Eight  Instructors,  who  bear  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  departments  of  modem  languages  (2), 
English  (2),  physics  (1),  political  economy  (1),  history  (1), 
and  mathematics  (1)  respectively,  are  not  included  in  the 
table,  because  they  hold  annual  appointments,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  belong  to  the  Faculty. 

COLLEGE  FACULTY.    Septbkber  26, 18S3. 

/Professors  2 

Greek <  Assistant  Professors     2 

( Tutor  JL  6 

r  Professors  8 

Latin <  Assistant  Professor      1 

(Tutor  J,  5 

Classical  PhUology Professor  1 

Hebrew,  Assyrian,  and  Arabic    .    Professors  2 

Sanskrit '  Professor  1 

r  Professors  3 

Mathematics •<  Assistant  Professor      1 

( Instructor  1  5 

Philosophy  and  Ethics  .    ,    .      5P«>^«mo"  2 

P"/ »"«  ^""^^       'I  Assistant  Professor   J  8 

History  and  Roman  Law   .     .    .j^^^"^"      ,  ^ 

i  Assistant  Professors    2  o 

HistoryofArt (Professor  1 

( Instructor  I  « 
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Music Professor  1 

PoUtical  Economy { Il^tol  Prof essor    J  2 

English :JProfessors  2 

^  ( Instructors  _2  4 

r  Professors  2 

Modem  Languages  and  Literature  J  Assistant  Professors     2 

(not  English) 1  Instructor  1 

•^  Tutor  ^  6 

Physics (Professors  3 

(Instructor  1  4 

Chemistry (Professors  2 

( Assistant  Professor       1  3 

^  Professors  4 

Natural  History J  Assistant  Professors     2 

i  Instructor  1  7 

niysical  Training Assistant  Professor  _J 

57 

The  following  statement  of  the  number  of  teachers  in 
the  Faculties  of  1869  and  1883  respectively,  compared  by 
departments,  brmgs  out  some  interesting  facts;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  of  twenty-two  teachers  in  the 
Faculty  of  1869,  eight  were  tutors,  while  in  the  much 
larger  Faculty  of  1883,  only  ten  were  of  a  rank  below 
that  of  assistant-professor. 

Department  Namber  of  teachers. 

1869.  1883. 

Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanscrit 6  12 

Semitic 0  2 

English 2  4 

Modem  languages 8|  6 

Philosophy,  ethics,  and  political  science     .  2  5 

History,  Roman  Law,  and  history  of  art    .  2^  7 

Music 0  1 

Mathematics 8  5 

Physics  and  chemistry 8  7 

Natural  history 0  7 

Phyrical  training 0  1 

22  sr 
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The  new  subjects  represented  in  the  Faculty  of  1883 
are  Sanscrit,  Semitic  languages,  Roman  Law,  history  of 
art,  music,  natural  history,  and  physical  training,  the  first 
four  of  which  are  closely  connected  with  the  classical  lan- 
guages and  literatures.  The  representatives  of  the  new 
subjects  being  deducted,  it  appears  that  each  department 
has  about  doubled  its  number  of  teachers  during  the  four- 
teen years,  the  development  being,  on  the  whole,  remark- 
ably symmetrical  The  department  of  natural  history 
has  made  a  greater  relative  gain  than  any  other,  partly 
because  the  professors  in  that  department  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Faculty,  and  partly  because  the  importance 
of  the  department  as  regards  endowment,  equipment,  and 
quantity  of  instruction  oflfered  has  greatly  increased. 

The  June  admission  examinations  conducted  simultane- 
ously at  Andover,  Exeter,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  answer  a 
good  purpose,  and  cost  but  little.  The  expenses  attend- 
ing them  in  June  last  amounted  to  $982.01,  and  the 
receipts  from  fees  amounted  to  $635.  The  number  of 
candidates  examined  at  these  places  was  eighty-six  for 
the  final  examination  and  eighty-seven  for  the  prelimi- 
nary, distributed  as  follows :  — 

§ 

u 

fl 
& 

3        5 

Preliminary  examinatioii  .022        28  95527 

This  method  of  carrying  the  examination-papers  to  the 
candidates,  instead  of  obliging  all  candidates  to  travel  to 
Cambridge,  only  dates  from  1876,  when  examinations 
were  first  conducted  at  Cincinnati ;  having  proved  prac- 
ticable and  serviceable,  it  has  been  gradually  extended, 
and  bids  fair  to  become  the  normal  method  for  large 
academies,  and  for  cities  which  poasess  schools  capable  of 
preparing  boys  for  this  University. 
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Final  examination  .     . 

5 

31 

21 

10 

7 

4 
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For  several  years  past  a  considerable  number  of  can- 
didates for  admission  bave  been  examined,  who,  when 
admitted,  did  not  become  students  in  the  University. 
This  number  has  been  year  by  year  increasing  until  last 
summer  it  reached  fifty-six,  of  whom  not  more  than  half 
have  any  intention  of  entering  the  University  at  a  future 
time  (see  the  Dean's  report,  p.  54).  Twenty- two  of 
the  fifty-six  have  already  connected  themselves  with 
other  institutions.  In  giving  these  persons  a  thorough 
examination  the  College  renders  a  gratuitous  service, 
partly  to  them,  and  partly  to  the  schools  from  which  they 
come ;  and  it  will  continue  freely  to  render  this  service 
until  the  labor  which  these  examinations  impose  upon  it 
becomes  imreasonably  heavy.  If  there  prove  to  be  an 
increasing  demand  for  this  service  —  as  is  not  unlikely  — 
it  may  ultimately  become  expedient  to  charge  a  fee  for 
the  admission  examination  at  Cambridge  as  well  as  at  the 
other  places  of  examination.  It  is  obviously  convenient 
that  all  the  boys  in  the  first  and  second  classes  of  a  well- 
organized  school  should  aim  at  passing  the  Harvard  ex- 
aminations, although  some  of  them  may  not  be  going  to 
Harvard  College,  and  some  are  not  going  to  college  at 
all.  Again,  every  ambitious  pupil  in  the  graduating  class 
of  a  school  or  academy  desires,  for  his  own  credit,  to  pass 
all  the  examinations  which  his  comrades  are  passing,  lest 
some  one  should  imagine  him  to  be  less  capable  or  less 
faithful  than  his  fellows ;  and  the  more  reputable  the  ex- 
aminations the  stronger  will  be  this  desire.  The  College 
recognizes  the  force  of  these  motives,  and  has  thus  far 
made  no  objection  to  examining  for  admission  persons  who 
have  no  definite  intention  of  entering  the  University. 

In  the  following  table  a  comparison  is  instituted  upon 
certain  points  between  six  good  and  large  schools  which 
habitually  send  boys  to  Harvard  College,  two  of  the  num- 
ber being  endowed  schools,  two  public  schools,  and  two 
private  schools.     The  statistics  cover  a  period  of  eight 
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years  for  the  private  schools,  and  of  ten  years  for  the 
others. 
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These  schools,  all  of  which  are  deservedly  held  in  high 
estimation,  differ  very  much  in  the  results  they  attain  at 
the  admission  examinations,  but  even  more  in  regard  to 
the  College  standing  of  their  graduates.  The  boys  from 
three  of  these  schools  stand  at  the  end  of  the  College 
course  decidedly  above  the  average  in  their  respective 
classes,  from  two  of  them  much  below  the  average,  and 
the  boys  from  the  sixth  school  have  just  the  average 
standing,  half  of  them  being  in  the  first  half  of  their 
respective  classes.  The  facts  prove  that  there  is  not 
so  sure  a  connection  between  good  work  as  a  schoolboy 
and  good  work  as  a  college  student  as  there  ought  to  be, 
many  of  the  ill-prepared  boys  surpassing  during  college 
life  many  of  the  well-prepared.  In  the  freedom  of  col- 
lege life  differences  between  individuals  in  respect  to 
ambition,  strength  of  will,  physical  and  mental  alertness, 
and  habits  created  by  luxury  on  the  one  hand  or  poverty 
on  the  other,  produce  much  greater  effect  than  they  do 
among  boys  who  are  under  constant  observation  and 
pressure  at  school. 

Intercollegiate  contests  in  athletic  sports  demand  fur- 
ther regulation  by  agreement  between  the  colleges  whose 
students  take  part  in  them.  They  are  degrading  both  to 
players  and  spectators  if  conducted  with  brutality,  or  in 
a  tricky  or  jockeying  spirit ;  and  they  become  absurd  if 
some  of  the  competitors  employ  trainers,  and  play  with 
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professional  players,  while  others  do  not  The  opinion 
of  the  authorities  of  Harvard  College  upon  this  subject  is 
perfectly  distinct ;  they  are  in  favor  of  forbidding  college 
clubs  and  crews  to  employ  trainers,  to  play  or  row  with 
"  professionals,"  or  to  compete  with  clubs  or  crews  who 
adopt  either  of  these  practices.  They  are  opposed  to  all 
money-making  at  intercollegiate  contests,  and  to  the 
acceptance  of  money  or  gratuitous  service  from  railroads 
or  hotels,  and  therefore  to  all  exhibitions  or  contests  which 
are  deliberately  planned  so  as  to  attract  a  multitude  and 
thereby  increase  the  gate-money.  In  short,  they  believe 
that  college  sports  should  be  conducted  as  the  amuse- 
ment of  amateurs,  and  not  as  the  business  of  professional 
players.  The  distinction  between  amateur  and  profes- 
sional players  is  one  easily  made  and  easily  maintained, 
as  the  experience  of  the  numerous  amateur  athletic  asso- 
ciations in  this  country  and  in  Europe  abundantly  proves. 
The  opposite  view  is  that  all  games  should  be  played  to 
win,  and  that  whatever  promotes  winning  should  be  done, 
—  that  the  best  trainers  should  be  employed,  and  the 
most  expert  professional  clubs  be  hired  to  play  with  col- 
lege clubs,  and  to  meet  these  expenses  that  the  largest 
amount  of  gate-money  and  the  largest  subsidies  from  rail- 
roads and  hotels  should  be  sought  for  in  a  business-like 
way.  Between  these  opposing  views  there  seems  to  be 
no  tenable  middle  ground;  whoever  tries  to  occupy  an 
intermediate  position  soon  finds  himself  pushed  to  one 
extreme  or  the  other.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
evils  and  excesses  which  now  need  to  be  checked  have 
grown  up  in  connection  with  intercollegiate  athletic  con- 
tests,—  contests  which  attract  undue  public  attention, 
but  in  which  only  a  few  persons  from  each  college  actu- 
ally participate, —  and  that  they  have  no  tendency  to 
weaken  the  force  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  promot- 
ing physical  exercise  and  manly  sports  among  college 
students. 
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In  general,  the  department  of  hygiene  and  physical 
training  is  in  good  condition ;  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium 
is  more  used,  and  more  intelligently  used  every  year; 
and  during  the  spring  and  fall  the  river  and  the  ball- 
fields  invigorate  and  refresh  hundreds  of  young  men  who 
will  greatly  need  in  their  after  lives  all  the  strength  and 
soundness  here  acquired  or  preserved.     As  evidence  of 
the  increasing  resort  to  the  Gymnasium  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  number  of  lockers  originally  deemed  suf- 
ficient was  474,  and  that  lockers  to  the  number  of  357 
have  since  been  added  to  the  original  provision.     Many 
lockers  are  used  by  two  students  in  common.    The  site  of 
the  new  Physical  Laboratory  having  encroached  upon  the 
former  foot-ball  ground,  the  Corporation,  by  a  grant  of 
$1,000,  helped   the   Athletic  Association  to  grade  the 
northerly  portion  of  Holmes  Field,  and  to  prepare  there 
a  new  ground  for  ball  games  and  a  new  running  track 
The  Association  procured  the  reat  of  the  money  needed  for 
these  purposes.     Two  additional  provisions  for  physical 
exercise  and  recreation  are  still  needed  at  Cambridge, 
namely,  a  swimming-bath,  and  enclosed  tennis  courte. 

It  appears  from  the  Dean's  report  that  the  programme 
of  elective  studies  prepared  by  the  College  Faculty  in 
the  spring  of  1883  for  the  year  1883-84  offers  a  larger 
amount  (373  exercises  per  week)  and  greater  variety  of 
instruction  than  ever  before  (p.  76).  The  nK>st  consider^ 
able  gain  was  in  the  important  department  of  Political 
Science,  Professor  Dunbar  having  retired  from  the  labo- 
rious office  of  Dean,  and  having  returned  refreshed  from  a 
year's  vacation  in  Europe,  was  able  to  add  one  course  and 
one  half  course  to  his  previous  work ;  and  through  the 
generosity  of  Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Boston  (see  Treasurer's 
Statement,  p.  11)  the  Corporation  was  enabled  to  appoint 
an  assistant  professor  in  the  department.  The  results  are 
that  fourteen  and  a  half  hours  of  instruction  in  political 
science  are  now  given  each  week  against  seven  hoars  per 
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week  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  years,  and  that  the 
resort  of  students  to  the  department  has  greatly  increased. 
The  range  of  choice  of  studies  now  offered  to  the  Harvard 
undergraduate  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  no  un- 
dergraduate is  expected  to  attend  during  the  last  three 
years  of  his  college  course  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  elec- 
tive instruction  which  the  College  provides,  the  require- 
ment for  the  degree  being  twelve  exercises  a  week,  and 
the  amount  of  instruction  given  being  three  hundred  and 
seventy-three  exercises  a  week.  The  Dean  calls  attention 
(p.  72)  to  the  advantages  freely  offered  to  students  and 
otlier  residents  of  Cambridge  in  the  large  number  of  pub- 
lic lectures  and  readings  given  at  the  University  each 
year  by  scholars  eminent  in  their  respective  departments. 
In  1882-83  the  number  of  such  lectures  was  one  hundred 
and  twelve,  and  the  number  of  readings  forty-three. 

In  pursuance  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Divinity 
School  to  put  fairly  before  its  students,  so  far  as  its  re- 
sources permit,  the  various  theological  opinions  which 
prevail  in  the  different  Protestant  denominations.  Pro- 
fessor George  T.  Ladd,  D.  D.,  of  Yale  College,  was  invited 
to  give  a  course  of  eight  lectures  before  the  School  in  the 
spring  of  1883  on  the  doctrine  of  inspiration ;  and  the 
course  was  given  by  this  eminent  teacher  and  author  with 
great  acceptance  in  the  month  of  April  At  about  the 
same  time  Rev.  J.  Henry  Thayer,  D.D.,  lately  a  profes- 
sor in  the  Andover  Theological  Semmary,  was  appointed 
Lecturer  on  Biblical  Theology  for  the  ensuing  academic 
year,  and  he  is  now  delivering  a  course  of  weekly  lectures 
on  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  redemption,  as  taught  in  the 
New  Testament. 

The  number  of  students  continues  to  be  small,  but  their 
quality  has  greatly  improved  under  the  stringent  regula- 
tions adopted  during  the  past  few  years,  and  now  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.    They  come  from  several  denomina- 
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tionS)  bringing  hither  a  good  preliminary  training,  and 
manifesting  while  here  an  ardent  desire  for  sound  scholar- 
ship,  and  a  sincere  enthusiasm  for  truth,  religion,  and 
their  humane  calling.  The  ample  scholarships  which  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Faculty  are  awarded  for  merit  and 
need  without  any  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  appli- 
cants, and  it  has  happened  of  late  that  students  of  evan- 
gelical opinions  have  carried  off  a  large  share  of  the  best 
scholarships. 

The  Dean  of  the  School  describes  in  his  report  (p.  86) 
the  limited  option  among  the  subjects  taught  by  the 
members  of  the  Divinity  Faculty  which  it  Was  last  year 
decided  to  permit  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity.  It  seems  probable  that  the  liberty  of  choice 
thus  introduced  will  gradually  be  widened,  and  perhaps 
be  extended  to  appropriate  subjects  taught  by  professors 
in  other  departments  of  the  University.  Under  the  exist- 
ing regulations  with  regard  to  admission,  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  are  likely  to  be  already 
Bachelors  of  Arts.  They  will  therefore  be  presumably 
eligible  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy ;  and  if  the  conditions  under  which  these 
degrees  may  be  sought  are  more  attractive  than  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
must  be  sought,  they  will  prefer  to  become  candidates  for 
the  degree  in  arts  or  philosophy  rather  than  for  the  de- 
gree in  divinity.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  gets 
little  artificial  protection ;  for  churches  cannot  be  relied 
on  to  demand  it  of  all  young  candidates  for  settlement. 

Divinity  Hall  has  been  made,  by  judicious  repairs  and 
improvements  during  the  past  two  years,  a  pleasant  and 
convenient  building.  The  grounds  about  it  are  now  kept 
in  good  order,  and  the  extension  of  the  University  north- 
ward has  made  it  seem  less  isolated  than  formerly.  Ac- 
cordingly the  chambers  in  the  Hall  are  in  demand,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years  they  are  all  let    The  refer- 
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ence  library  of  the  School  occupies  several  chambers  on 
the  lower  story.  A  separate  fire-proof  building  is  needed 
for  the  proper  storing  of  this  valuable  collection ;  and  the 
same  building  might  well  contain  a  small  reading-room, 
and  a  museum  into  which  should  gradually  be  gathered 
maps,  models,  and  photographs  to  illustrate  Biblical  stud- 
ies, casts  of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  other  objects  of 
philological  or  archaeological  interest. 

The  year  1882-83  was  not  a  prosperous  one  in  the  Law 
School.  The  number  of  students  was  not  so  large  by 
twenty  as  in  the  previous  year ;  Professor  Thayer  was  in 
Europe  on  vacation,  and  his  place  was  temporarily  filled 
by  three  younger  instructors ;  Professor  0.  W.  Holmes, 
Jr.,  who  had  been  appointed  in  January,  1882,  and  had 
begun  to  teach  at  the  opening  of  the  School  in  October, 
resigned  his  chair  in  December,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  divide  the  work  which  he  had  assumed  among  the  other 
three  professors ;  and  finally  in  spite  of  watchful  economy 
the  expenses  of  the  year  exceeded  the  receipts  by  $1,674.46. 
After  much  discussion  in  the  Faculty  and  the  governing 
boards  the  vacancy  in  the  Faculty  created  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Professor  Holmes  was  filled  in  June  last  by 
the  election  of  William  A.  Keener,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  to 
an  assistant  professorship.  Mr.  Keener  graduated  at  the 
Law  School  in  1878,  and  had  been  for  five  years  in  prac- 
tice in  the  city  of  New  York.  From  the  first,  however, 
he  preferred  the  life  of  a  student  and  teacher,  had  em- 
braced all  opportunities  to  teach  law,  and  had  given  de- 
cided promise  of  success  as  a  teacher.  The  appointment 
was  of  a  kind  less  common  in  the  law  schools  of  the  United 
States  than  in  those  of  Emrope ;  but  its  results  have 
already  proved  satisfactory. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  vacation  the  very  hand- 
some and  commodious  building  which  the  school  owes  to 
the  munificence  of  Edward  Austin,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  was 
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ready  for  occupancy,  although  not  quite  finished  on  the 
outside.     The  law  library  was  moved  thither  in  the  last 
weeks  of  September,  and  lectures  began  there  on  the  first 
of  October.     It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  advan- 
tages which  the  School  derives  from  the  possession  of  this 
admirable  building.     The  reading-room,  which  is  the  chief 
resort  of  the  students,  is  a  noble  room,  light,  airy,  and 
handsomely  furnished ;  the  book-room  is  fire-proof,  well- 
lighted,  and  capacious  enough  to  hold  the  present  library 
and  the  probable  accessions  of  fifty  years ;  the  lecture 
rooms  are  well  ventilated ;  the  rooms  for  the  Dean  and 
Librarian  are  ample ;  and  the  locker-rooms  and  other  pro- 
visions for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  students 
are  sufficient  for  present  needs  and  capable  of  extension. 
Internally  and  externally  Austin  Hall  is  very  substantially 
constructed ;  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  ornate  building  which 
the  University  possesses.     The  architect  was  Mr.  H.  H. 
Richardson,  to  whom  the  University  owes  the  design  of 
another  much  admired  building,  Sever  Hall ;   and  the 
committee  of  the  Corporation  in  charge  of  the  under- 
taking was  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Hooper,  to  whose  good 
judgment  and  care  in  supervising  the  work  the  School  is 
much  indebted. 

The  new  book-fund  ($32,021.25),  to  which  many  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  handsomely  contributed,  is  a  very 
useful  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  School. 

The  current  year  opened  favorably  witii  the  full  staff  of 
five  resident  teachers,  and  an  increase  of  fourteen  in  the 
number  of  students ;  but  it  is  very  evident  that,  with  its 
present  scale  of  expenditure,  the  School  needs  an  addi- 
tional endowment  of  at  least  $100,000,  the  income  of 
which  should  be  applicable  to  salaries. 

The  completion  of  its  new  building  was  the  event  of 
principal  interest  to  the  Medical  School  in  1882-83.  The 
cost  of  the  building,  with  all  its  fittings  and  furniture, 
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is  (31  December,  1883)  .$237,465.38,  to  which  must  be 
added  $83,950.24  (April,  1880)  as  the  cost  of  the  land, 
including  expenses  incidental  to  the  purchase,  making  a 
total  of  $321,415.62.  The  lot  of  land  is  large  enough  for 
two  buildings  of  the  size  of  the  present  structure,  and  the 
new  building  would  accommodate  a  school  twice  as  large 
as  the  present  School ;  so  that  a  prudent  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  growth  which  may  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated. Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  adapt  the  build- 
ing, not  only  in  its  main  features,  but  in  every  detail,  to 
its  destined  uses.  A  committee  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
supervised  the  preparation  of  the  plans,  and  watched  over 
their  execution  ;  the  architect  of  the  building,  Mr.  Henry 
Van  Brunt,  elaborated  with  much  patience  and  care,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  professors  most  nearly  concerned,  the 
complicated  and  numerous  flues  and  drains,  the  water, 
steam,  and  gas  pipes,  and  tlie  counters,  sinks,  and  cabinets, 
which  were  required  in  the  numerous  laboratories,  and  the 
peculiar  fittings  and  furniture  of  the  lecture-rooms  and 
preparation-rooms.  As  the  work  advanced,  the  committee 
of  the  Faculty  held  frequent  stated  meetings  at  the  build- 
ing, and  from  the  beginning  gave  their  time  and  labor 
without  stint  The  result  is  a  spacious  and  convenient 
fire-proof  building  which  is  thoroughly  adapted  in  all 
respects  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers  and  students  who 
are  to  use  it. 

In  May  last  a  fire  broke  out  late  in  the  evening  in  the 
floor  of  the  principal  lecture-room  on  the  second  story. 
The  floor  was  of  wood,  and  rose  in  steps,  upon  which  had 
been  built  high-backed  wooden  benches.  The  fire  was 
soon  intensely  hot,  and  there  was  delay  in  getting  water, 
so  that  everything  in  the  room  which  could  bum  wa^  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  much  superficial  damage  was  done 
all  over  the  building  by  the  heat  and  smoke ;  but  the  fire 
did  not  get  beyond  the  room  in  which  it  originated,  the 
solid  wooden  floor  of  the  lecture-room  over  the  room  in 
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which  the  fire  occurred  being  perfectly  protected  by  its 
tight  envelope  of  plaster  on  wire  lathing. 

The  building  was  begun  in  June.  1881^  and  its  con- 
struction took  six  months  longer  than  was  expected.  So 
many  additions  and  improvements  were  made  during  the 
progress  of  the  work  that  the  building  cost,  with  its  furni- 
ture, $30,000  more  than  it  was  expected  to  cost  at  the 
start.  Nevertheless  the  savings  made  by  the  School  since 
1875  ($70,875.13)  will  be  drawn  upon  ta  only  a  moderate 
extent  in  paying  for  furniture  and  fittings.  The  land 
and  building  are  the  fruit  of  two  public  subscriptions,  — 
the  first  made  in  1874-75,  and  the  second  in  1881,  —  with 
the  interest  which  accumulated  thereon.  Both  these  sub- 
scriptions were  raised  with  noticeable  ease.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  community  were  all  ready  to  give,  —  as  if  medical 
education  were  recognized  at  last  as  a  peculiarly  inter- 
esting and  promising  object  for  endowment,  —  interesting, 
because  of  the  universal  pressure  of  the  evils  with  which 
medicine  contends,  and  promising,  because  the  astonishing 
achievements  of  medical  science  and  skill  within  the  past 
forty  years  give  such  earnest  of  further  relief  for  man- 
kind from  pain,  disease,  and  misery.  Now  that  an  ade- 
quate building  has  been  provided,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
attention  of  persons  who  wish  to  improve  medical  edu- 
cation, or  promote  medical  research,  should  be  directed 
to  professorship  funds,  scholarship  funds,  and  funds  for 
maintaining  laboratories  devoted  to  instruction  and  inves- 
tigation. The  needs  in  these  directions  are  many  and 
urgent;  for  example,  the  University  has  no  professor- 
ship of  public  health,  or  preventive  medicine,  —  a  mod- 
em subject  of  great  importance  which  can  be  properly 
dealt  with  only  through  an  endowed  professorship,  be- 
cause the  professor,  if  properly  devoted  to  his  subject, 
would  be  cut  off  from  private  practice.  It  would  be  a 
great  service  to  humanity  to  divert  even  a  tithe  of  the 
money  annually  given  to  charities  of  pauperizing  ten- 
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dency  towards  the  promotion  of  medical  teaching  and 
research. 

The  Medical  School  has  been  painfully  reminded  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years^  by  resignations,  sickness,  and 
death  among  its  senior  professors,  that  the  only  way  to 
keep  its  Faculty  strong  is  to  admit  young  men  of  promise 
freely  to  subordinate  positions  in  which  merit  and  power 
can  be  exhibited,  and  then  to  advance  the  most  successful 
teachers  among  them  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  places  of 
responsibility.  The  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Holmes  in  November  was  filled  in  June  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Dr.  Thomas  Dwight  to  the  professorship  of  anat- 
omy, after  careful  inquiry  had  been  made  both  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  for  available  candidates  among 
anatomists  of  reputation.  When  Dr.  Ellis  resigned  the 
office  of  Dean,  Dr.  Fitz  also  retired  from  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  the  duties  of  which  he  had 
discharged  with  great  diligence  and  efficiency  for  ten 
years.  At  the  end  of  June,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Bowditch  was 
chosen  Dean  by  the  Corporation  and  Overseers,  and  Dr. 
William  F.  Whitney  was  subsequently  appointed  Secre- 
tary by  the  Corporation.  The  administration  of  the  School 
thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  younger  men  whose  rela- 
tion to  medical  teaching  and  the  medical  profession  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  their  predecessors,  because 
neither  of  them  is  a  practising  physician,  but  from  whom 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  an  equal  devotion  and  an 
equal  success  in  the  conduct  of  the  School. 

The  Dental  School  has  made  in  three  years  a  substan- 
tial gain  in  the  number  of  its  students. 

1880-81.  1881-82.  1882-88.  1888-84. 

Number  of  students,  IS  21  25  30 

The  past  year  was  one  of  some  embarrassments,  because 
of  the  vacancy  in  the  professorship  of  operative  dentistry, 
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and  of  the  interruption  of  work  in  the  Dental  Infirmary 
caused  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  out-patients  department 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital ;  but  on  the  whole 
the  work  of  the  year  was  successful,  the  income  of  the 
School  increased,  its  debt  was  diminished,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  small  salaries  to  its  professors  was  resumed  after 
an  interval  of  five  years.  In  January  last,  Dr.  Thomas 
Fillebrown,  of  Portland,  a  member  of  the  first  class  which 
graduated  at  the  Dental  School  (1869),  was  chosen  Pro- 
fessor of  Operative  Dentistry,  and  in  May  following  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Brackett,  of  Newport,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Dental  Therapeutics,  was  promoted  to  the  long-vacant 
chair  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  The  School 
therefore  entered  upon  the  current  year  with  a  complete 
and  strong  Faculty. 

There  is  no  department  of  the  University  which  has  a 
heartier  support  from  its  own  graduates  than  the  Dental 
School.  They  know  its  struggles,  needs,  aims,  and  deserts, 
and  they  give  every  possible  assurance  of  their  belief  in 
its  present  and  future  usefulness.  The  School  has  also  a 
European  reputation, attracting  more  students  from  abroad 
than  any  other  department  of  the  University.  Neverthe- 
less, after  fifteen  years  of  existence,  it  has  no  property 
whatever,  except  a  few  chairs  and  implements,  and  a  fund 
of  $955.00  (Aug.  31,  1883),  which  has  been  chiefly  con- 
tributed by  its  own  young  graduates.  Were  it  not  for 
the  continued  hospitality  and  assistance  of  the  Medical 
School,  it  could  not  be  maintained. 

The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  was 
organized  during  the  year  1882-83,  and  the  first  annual 
report  of  its  Secretary  will  be  found  below  (p.  106). 
An  excellent  hospital  situated  on  Village  Street,  Boston, 
was  built  and  equipped  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  was  occupied  before  the  close  of  the  academic  year, 
thanks  to  the  energy  and  good  judgment  of  Professor 
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Lyman,  and  to  the  generous  and  judicious  assistance  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,  of  Dr.  William  F.  Whitney,  and  of  Mr.  Henry 
L.  Higginson.  By  arrangement  with  the  Medical  School 
and  the  Bussey  Institution,  the  Veterinary  School  was 
made  a  permanent  guest  of  these  two  departments,  and 
its  students  were  made  welcome  to  their  lecture-rooms 
and  their  classes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  current  year 
eleven  candidates  oflTered  themselves  for  admission  to  the 
School,  of  whom  nine  were  accepted. 

The  operations  of  the  Department  are  necessarily  con- 
fined for  the  time  being  almost  entirely  to  the  treatment 
of  paying  patients ;  but  it  is  the  desire  of  the  surgeons  to 
conduct  a  free  clinique  on  an  adequate  scale  as  soon  as 
possible.  So  strong  is  now  the  affectionate  and  compas- 
sionate feeling  of  many  persons  towards  domestic  ani- 
mals, so  important  are  the  questions  of  public  health  with 
which  veterinary  science  deals,  and  so  vast  are  the  pecu- 
niary interests  of  the  community  in  horses,  neat  cattle, 
and  other  live-stock,  that  this  new  department  of  the 
University  finds  many  cordial  friends,  and  will  ask,  at  the 
proper  time,  for  suitable  endowment  with  fair  chance  of 
obtaining  what  it  needs. 

Instruction  was  given  as  usual  at  the  Bussey  Institution 
during  1882-83,  except  that  Professor  Lyman  gave,  for 
that  year  only,  the  course  heretofore  given  by  Professor 
Slade.  The  Corporation  adopted  in  May  last  a  new  mea- 
sure in  regard  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  Bussey  Farm. 
Since  the  trust  requires  that  the  Farm  be  kept  in  good 
condition,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Corporation  to 
sell  the  standing  grass  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  pur- 
chase of  manure.  They  have  now  appointed  Mr.  D.  T. 
Hinckley,  a  graduate  of  the  Institution,  superintendent  of 
the  Farm,  expecting  him  to  get  the  best  possible  crop 
of  hay  from  the  estate,  and  to  take  horses  and  other 
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animals  to  board  in  the  large  bams  on  South  Street, 
which  have  been  standing  empty  for  many  years.  The 
establishment  of  the  Veterinary  School  and  Hospital  was 
the  occasion  of  this  change  of  plan  with  regsurd  to  the 
Bussey  Farm ;  for  it  was  obvious  that  the  Veterinary 
Department  could  use  the  commodious  buildings  and 
yards  at  the  Farm  for  convalescents  and  chronic  cases 
with  great  advantage,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  board- 
ers coming  from  the  Hospital  would  help  consume  the  hay 
on  the  Farm.  The  expectations  with  which  the  change 
was  made  have  thus  far  been  fairly  fulfilled  ;  but  several 
years  will  be  required  to  develop  the  full  eflfects  of  the 
new  policy. 

For  several  years  past  the  average  annual  expenditure 
in  the  Library,  apart  from  money  paid  for  books,  has 
been  $20,000, — a  large  sum  which  is  taken  from  the 
College  tuition-fees.     Yet  this  heavy  expenditure  has  not 
availed  to  keep  the  cataloguing  abreast  of  the  accessions 
of  books  and  pamphlets,  beside  meeting  the  cost  of  ser- 
vice  and   administration.     The  report  of  the  librarian 
for  1882-83  states  (p.  113)  that  6,000  uncatalogued  titles 
from  the  accessions  of  recent  years  have  already  accumu- 
lated.    Persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Library  are  apt  to  attribute  far  too  large 
a  part  of  the   annual   expenditure   to   the  cataloguing 
department,  and  therefore  to  complain  that  the  cost  of 
ordering  a  book,  and   getting  it  placed  in  due   course 
upon  the  Library  shelves  ready  for  use,  bears  too  large 
a  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  book  itself.    But  less  than 
half  of  the  total  expenditure  in  the  Library,  excluding 
the  purchase  of  books,  is  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
cataloguing  of  books  and  pamphlets.    From  the  total  of 
$20,000  the  following  items  must  be  deducted  as  regular 
expenses  incident  to  carrying  on  the  establishment :  — 
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Salary  of  the  Librarian $4,000.00 

Bulletin  and  other  printing 1,250.00 

Binding  (the  portion  done  in  this  country)      .  1,250.00 
Fael,  cleaning,  stationery,  postage,  repairs,  &c.  2,500.00 
Wages  paid  for  service  of  books  and  attend- 
ance    2,000.00 

Total $11,000.00 

There  remain  $9,000  with  which  to  meet  the  cost  of 
ordering  $15,000  worth  of  new  books  each  year,  receiv- 
ing and  collating  the  4)ooks  thus  bought  and  all  books 
given  to  the  Library,  keeping  the  money  accounts,  cata- 
loguing all  accessions,  and  placing  them  on  shelves  in 
their  proper  classes.  When  it  is  remembered  that  two 
or  three  persons  possessing  extensive  scholarship  and 
good  judgment  must  be  employed  in  this  part  of  the 
Library  work,  and  that  all  the  labor  must  be  skilled  labor, 
$9,000  will  appear  a  moderate  expenditure  for  the  pur- 
poses above  described.  At  the  present  rate  of  expendi- 
ture all  hope  must  be  abandoned  of  making  any  progress 
in  recataloguing  the  thousands  of  books,  received  before 
1860,  which  have  never  been  entered  upon  the  short-card 
catalogue  then  begun. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  a  plan  should  be  made  for  finish- 
ing the  catalogue  which  was  begun  in  1860  in  a  given 
number  of  years,  by  adding  to  the  annual  expenditure  for 
cataloguing,  and  gradually  increasing  the  force  employed, 
until  it  can  catalogue  all  accessions  and  a  predetermined 
number  of  old  titles  each  year ;  and  then  that  this  plan, 
once  adopted,  should  be  firmly  adhered  to  until  it  is  exe- 
cuted. Changes  in  the  staff  employed  in  cataloguing, 
and  particularly  alternate  enlargements  and  reductions  of 
the  force  employed,  are  very  wasteful ;  for  practice  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  catalogue  are  essential 
to  efficiency  in  the  work.  There  is  some  hope  that  such 
a  plan  may  be  entered  upon  during  the  current  year. 

The  Librarian  states  convincingly  the  objections  to  such 
benefactions  as  those  of  the  late  Joseph  J.  Cooke  of  Provi* 
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dence,  who  gave  $6,000  to  each  of  ten  libraries,  provided 
that  they  should  spend  the  money  in  bujdng  books  at  the 
auction*  sale  of  his  library  after  his  death.  The  Library 
succeeded  in  obtaining  at  the  sale  books  to  the  amount 
of  $5,000  at  prices  not  very  much  above  their  market 
value ;  but  the  method  creates  an  artificial  competition 
which  hurts  the  sale  for  other  buyers,  and  impairs  in  the 
beneficiaries  the  sense  of  obligation  to  their  benefactor. 
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A  report  upon  the  Herbarium  by  the  Director,  Professor 
Asa  Gray,  is  included  for  the  first  time  in  this  Report  (p. 
114).  The  Herbarium  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  of  the  scientific  collections  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is  one  of  the  permanent  fruits  of  Professor 
Gray's  long  and  diligent  life  as  a  systematic  botanist,  and 
of  his  recognized  position  as  the  highest  authority  in  the 
world  upon  the  flora  of  North  America.  The  strongest 
impression  received  on  reading  this  first  annual  report  is, 
that  two  such  learned  men  as  Dr.  Gray  and  Dr.  Watson 
ought  not  to  be  giving  their  precious  time  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  multifarious  collections  which  are  incessantly 
poured  in  upon  them,  and  to  the  selection  and  preparation 
of  such  specimens  as  the  Herbarium  lacks,  —  particularly 
when  unfinished  works  of  great  importance,  which  no  one 
else  can  execute  so  well,  are  waiting  for  completion  at  their 
hands.  This  first  impression  wUl  be  somewhat  modified 
by  the  subsequent  reflection  that  some  part  of  the  work 
thus  done  for  the  Herbarium,  and  for  the  collectors  and 
contributors  who  constantly  enrich  it,  is  work  which  de- 
mands the  most  comprehensive  knowledge  and  the  largest 
experience ;  but  the  conviction  will  remain,  that  the  Direc- 
tor and  Curator  ought  to  be  furnished  with  as  much -skilled 
assistance  as  they  can  possibly  employ  for  the  less  difficult 
parts  of  their  work,  to  the  end  that  their  own  time  may 
be  devoted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  investigation  and  author- 
ship.   It  will  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the  Director  that 
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the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,  who  contributed  effectively  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  professorship  of  natural  history  in  1805,  and 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  in  1807,  still  give  their  intelligent 
and  liberal  support  to  the  botanical  department. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
(p.  116)  shows  a  prudent  and  economical  administration 
directed  mainly  to  the  repair  of  damages  caused  by 
drought  and  decay,  to  the  increase  of  the  Museum,  to  the 
systematic  arrangement  and  exhibition  of  those  living 
plants  which  are  of  interest  to  students  of  systematic 
and  economic  botany,  and  of  vegetable  morphology  and 
physiology,  and  to  the  promotion  of  botanical  investi- 
gations. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1882,  an  important  inden- 
ture was  executed  between  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners of  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College  (see  Appendix  I.)  concerning 
the  use  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  as  a  public  park.  Under 
this  contract  the  City  acquires  gratuitously  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  public  park  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  land,  beautifully  diversified,  and  in  part  handsomely 
wooded,  upon  which  the  University  is  to  maintain  a  collec- 
tion of  all  the  trees  and  plants  which  will  live  in  the  open 
air  at  West  Roxbury.  The  University,  on  the  other  hand, 
gains  security  in  the  uninterrupted  execution  of  the  Bussey 
and  Arnold  trusts  on  the  tract  taken  by  the  commission- 
ers, permanent  exemption  from  taxation  on  this  tract,  the 
construction  by  the  City  of  roads  enough  to  give  suitable 
access  to  the  whole  Arboretum,  the  maintenance  of  a 
police  sufficient  to  protect  the  collections  and  plantations, 
and  security  against  the  laying  out  of  streets  or  railways 
through  or  over  any  part  of  the  Arboretum  without  the 
consent  of  the  President  and  Fellows.  It  is  believed  that 
this  contract  will  prove  very  advantageous  both  to  the 
City  and  the  University.    The  management  of  the  Arbo- 
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return  as  a  scientific  establishment^  and  as  a  collection  o 
living  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  and  the  admission 
of  the  public  at  reasonable  hours  and  under  proper  regu- 
lations will  only  add  to  its  usefulness  as  a  means  of  in- 
struction. The  City  began  to  build  the  roads  through 
the  Arboretum  last  July.  The  Director  of  the  Arboretum 
reports  (p.  137)  that  the  large  collections  of  plants  which 
ave  accumulated  during  the  past  ten  years  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
directs  attention  to  the  large  number  of  students  who 
worked  in  the  department  (208),  to  the  continued  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  Laboratory  in  chemical  researches,  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  summer  courses  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Mabery,  and  to  the  increase  of  the  mineralogical  collec- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Laboratory  lost  its  two 
principal  assistants, —  Dr.  Charles  F.  Mabery  being  ap- 
pointed to  a  professorship  in  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science  at  Cleveland,  and  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt  to  a 
professorship  in  the  Worcester  Free  Institute.  The  simul- 
taneous withdrawal  of  these  two  gentlemen  was  a  serious 
loss ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  such  promotion  of  its  assist- 
ants is  serviceable  and  honorable  to  the  Laboratory  in 
which  they  were  trained. 

The  work  of  the  Observatory  in  1882-83  is  fully  set 
forth  in  a  very  interesting  way  in  the  annexed  report  of 
the  Director  (p.  122).  It  is  obvious  that  all  the  resources 
of  the  establishment  in  instruments  and  money  were  intel- 
ligently and  economically  employed,  and  that  its  influ- 
ence, usefulness,  and  reputation  are  increasing  from  year 
to  year.  The  effort  to  replace  the  annual  subscription 
of  $5,000,  which  expired  in  1883,  by  the  income  of  a 
permanent  fund  of  $100,000  was  only  partially  success- 
ful,—  a  fund  of  $50,000  being  the  result  of  the  persistent 
exertions  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Observatory. 
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It  will  therefore  soon  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  annual 
expenditures  by  about  $2,200,  unless  further  contribu- 
tions to  the  permanent  endowment  are  received. 

Whoever  desires  to  understand  the  development  of 
instruction  in  zoology  and  geology  at  the  University  • 
since  1873,  and  .the  progressive  increase  of  interest  in 
biological  and  geographical  studies  among  the  students, 
should  read  the  concise  report  for  1882-83  of  the  Curator 
of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (p.  139),  in  which 
he  describes  the  growth  of  the  establishment  during  the 
past  ten  years.  It  appears  from  this  report  that  $900,000, 
in  addition  to  the  current  expenditures,  have  been  devoted 
to  the  Museum  since  1873,  of  which  sum  $500,000  have 
been  used  for  building  and  for  the  purchase  of  collec- 
tions, and  $400,000,  including  the  Sturgis-Hooper  fund, 
have  gone  to  increase  the  permanent  endowment.  The 
$500,000,  which  have  been  spent  outright  for  building 
and  for  collections,  have  not  been  wastefuUy  or  carelessly 
expended ;  on  the  contrary  the  building  is  severely  plain, 
its  furniture  and  cases  are  constructed  for  service  only 
without  regard  to  appearance,  and  every  purchase  of  a 
collection  has  been  made  with  deliberation  and  under 
circumstances  favorable  to  the  purchaser.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1882-83  three  laboratories  for  students  in  biol- 
ogy, three  for  students  in  geology  and  palaeontology,  two 
private  laboratories  for  instructors,  and  one  large  lecture- 
room,  were  completed  at  the  Museum,  and  are  now  occu- 
pied by  the  instructors  and  students  in  these  departments. 
Such  a  munificent  provision  of  the  means  for  instruction 
in  natural  history  has,  of  course,  brought  about  a  decided 
increase  in  the  amount  of  biological  and  geological  in- 
struction, both  elementary  and  advanced,  offered  by  the 
University,  and  in  the  number  of  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  who  elect  natural  history  courses.  Since 
no  other  department  of  instruction  has  received  such 
re-enforcement  within  the  same  period,  or  any  furtherance 
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at  all  resembling  the  support  given  to  natural  history 
by  the  development  of  the  Museum,  the  relative  weight 
or  influence  of  the  department  of  natural  history  in  all 
University  afltairs  has  inevitably  and  properly  increased. 
The  arrangement  of  the  exhibition-rooms  advances  stead- 
ily, and  the  productiveness  of  the  Mus^iun  as  a  place  of 
of  biological  research  is  fully  maintained. 

The  average  weekly  membership  of  the  Dining-Hall 
Association  ranged  in  1882-83  from  619  in  the  first  third 
of  the  year  to  487  in  the  last  third,  the  average  membe^ 
ship  for  the  whole  year  being  546.  In  the  preceding 
year  the  Directors  had  difficulty  in  keeping  members 
enough  in  the  Association  to  carry  on  the  Hall ;  but  in 
1882-83  the  number  of  members  was  satisfactory  through- 
out the  year.  Nevertheless,  upon  evidence  that  dissatis- 
faction existed  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  Mr.  Balch,  who 
had  been  Steward  since  January,  1876,  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation, which  was  accepted  by  the  Corporation  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Late  in  the  summer  Mr.  J.  J.  Sullivan  was 
appointed  Steward,  and  the  Association  began  the  current 
year  with  a  large  membership  and  every  evidence  of  pros- 
perity.  In  nine  years  the  Hall  has  had  two  Stewards, 
of  whom  the  first  served  two  years  and  four  months, 
and  the  second  six  years  and  eight  months.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  board  at 
the  Hall  during  the  nine  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Association :  — 


First  half-year 
Second  half-year 
First  third  of  year 
Second      "      " 
Third        "      " 
Average  price  of 


year 


•        •        •        • 


IS 


4.60 
4.85 


4.42i 


^ 


4.50 
4.80 
5.00 

4.76} 


I 


4.80 
4.50 
4.15 

4.48) 


n 


4.10 
4.00 
4.00 

4.08) 


4.00 
4.00 
4.20 

4.061 


§ 


4.10 
4.10 
4.24 

4.1H 


4.40 
4.40 
4.60 

4.46} 


^ 


5.00 
5.00 
4.54 

4.84f 


4.46 
4.58 
4.40 

4.48 


4.16 
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The  Dining-Hall  Association  may  now  be  considered 
one  of  the  established  institutions  of  the  University ;  for 
its  organization  and  methods  have  been  tested  by  time. 
It  is  of  great  service  in  several  ways ;  —  first,  by  pro- 
viding a  substantial  diet  at  a  low  price  for  students  who 
wish  to  live  inexpensively ;  secondly,  by  keeping  down 
the  price  of  board  at  other  places  in  Cambridge ;  thirdly, 
by  facilitating  the  formation  of  new  acquaintances ;  and 
fourthly,  by  exerting  a  strong  influence,  through  its  demo- 
cratic  constitution,  against  all  provincialism. 

The  President  and  Fellows  have  observed  with  great 
satisfaction  the  beginning  of  what  they  trust  will  prove  a 
flow  of  unrestricted  bequests,  —  in  1879-80  the  modest 
bequest  of  Rev.  Daniel  Austin  of  Kittery,  in  1880-81  that 
of  John  C.  Gray  of  Boston,  in  1882-83  the  very  consider- 
able  bequest  of  George  B.  Dorr  of  Boston,  and  recently 
that  of  Henry  T.  Morgan  of  New  York.  The  reiterated 
statement  of  the  many  objections  to  minute  restrictions 
upon  the  use  of  endowments  intended  to  be  permanent 
has  apparently  taken  eflfect  upon  the  public  mind.  But 
lest  reluctance  to  restrict  the  application  of  an  in- 
tended benefaction  should  sometime  cause  the  diversion 
of  bounty  to  other  channels,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  there  are  many  restrictions  which  are  not  prac- 
tically inconvenient.  Thus  the  designation  of  a  compre- 
hensive object  like  salaries,  scholarships,  maintenance  of 
laboratories,  or  administration  and  service  in  the  Gymna- 
sium, Chapel,  Library,  or  Dining  Hall,  has  never  been 
found  inconvenient.  Again  the  selection  of  some  one 
department  of  the  University,  —  such  as  the  Observatory, 
the  Law  School,  or  the  Veterinary  School,  —  for  the  gen- 
eral benefit  of  which  the  giver  desires  his  gift  to  be  used, 
cannot  give  rise  to  any  embarrassments.  Neither  are  spe- 
cific interdictions  objectionable,  if  not  too  broad.  Thus 
the  Museum  of  Zoology  has  no  difl&culty  in  conforming  to 
the  direction  that  no  part  of  the  income  of  the  Gray  Fund 
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shall  be  used  for  repairs  of  real  estate  ;  and  John  B.  Bar- 
ringer's  order  that  no  part  of  the  income  of  his  fund  shall 
be  used  for  prizes  does  not  make  his  bene&ction  less 
useful  or  less  welcome.  The  designation  of  a  preferred 
application,  failing  which  the  application  is  to  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  can  give  trouble 
only  when  the  preferred  application  is  eccentric  or  di£Gi- 
cult  of  discovery.  In  short,  while  xmrestricted  gifts  must 
be  for  many  years  to  come  peculiarly  welcome  to  the 
President  and  Fellows,  there  are  many  natural  wishes, 
preferences,  predilections  and  even  prejudices  of  benefac- 
tors which  may  find  expression  in  their  gifts  without 
impairing  the  value  of  those  gifts  to  the  University. 

Among  the  gifts  of  the  year  which  are  acknowledged 
in  the  Treasurer's  Statement  (p.  9)  is  a  fund  of  about 
$60,000,  raised  by  subscription,  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  increase  of  the  President's  salary. 
The  President  and  Fellows  gratefully  accept  this  gener- 
ous gift,  believing  that  increase  of  salary  will  add  to  the 
dignity  and  attractiveness  of  an  office  which  has  already 
great  privileges,  if  also  serious  perplexities  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

It  is  the  general  purpose  of  the  Corporation  to  spend 
every  year  all  their  income.  They  believe  that  well- 
instructed  young  men  are  the  best  investaient  or  accu- 
mulation which  the  University  can  make  from  year  to 
year  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  As  fast  as  new 
resources  are  placed  in  their  hands,  whether  from  mcrease 
in  the  amount  of  tuition  fees,  or  from  the  income  of 
new  endowments,  the  Corporation  incur  new  permanent 
charges.  Experience  has  shown  that  new  buildings  will 
be  provided  by  gift  nearly  as  hst  as  they  are  needed ; 
but  that  enlargements,  improvements,  and  repairs  fall  upon 
the  Corporation.  Unexpected  calls  for  expensive  improve- 
ments or  repairs  are  apt  to  cause  deficits,  as  in  the  years 
1879-80,  1880-81,  and  1881-82.    The  purchase  of  land 
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in  Cambridge  also  falls  chiefly  upon  the  Corporation,  and 
during  the  past  twenty  years  purchases  to  a  considerable 
amount  have  necessarily  been  made, — whence  that  unde- 
sirable item  among  the  general  investments  called  ^^  un- 
occupied lands,"  an  item  which  the  Corporation  are 
constantly  trying  to  reduce,  and  have  reduced  since 
1879  by  $32,399.70.  The  financial  policy  proper  to  a 
University  is,  of  course,  entirely  different  from  that  of  a 
corporation  whose  final  object  is  to  make  money;  it  should 
be  conservative  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  capital, 
but  free  in  regard  to  the  prompt  and  complete  expen- 
diture of  income.  For  the  future  enlargement  of  their 
resources  the  Corporation  rely  upon  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  and  the  influx  of  gifts. 

The  lucid  statement  of  the  Treasurer  needs  no  com- 
ment, except  perhaps  the  single  remark  that  the  increase 
of  the  quick  capital  (p.  3)  would  appear  much  larger 
than  it  does,  were  it  not  for  the  withdrawal  of  building 
funds,  temporarily  in  possession  of  the  Treasurer  but 
spent  during  the  year. 

When  the  act  of  1865  gave  to  the  Alumni  the  power  of 
electing  the  Overseers,  it  was  imagined  that  the  electors, 
the  larger  part  of  whom  would  be  young  men,  might 
choose  a  youthful  and  inexperienced  board.  The  actual 
result  has  been  quite  the  reverse.  Only  one  of  the  pres- 
ent Board  is  under  forty,  only  ten  of  the  thirty  elected 
members  are  under  fifty,  and  the  average  age  of  the 
elected  members  is  fifty-seven.  No  member  of  the  Board 
graduated  in  arts  later  than  1866,  and  on  the  average  the 
Board  may  be  said  to  have  graduated  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  University  was  very 
unlike  the  institution  of  to-day.  Such  elderly  men  may 
be  distinguished  representatives  of  the  Alumni,  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  in  position  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  advice 
from  sons  or  grandsons  now  or  recently  members  of  the 
University;   but  their  personal  recollections  of  College 
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life  are  less  serviceable  to  them  as  University  legislators 
than  the  recollections  of  much  younger  men  would  be. 

The  usual  information  concerning  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  the  honors,  prizes,  and  degrees  given  in  1882- 
83,  together  with  a  list  of  the  examining  committees  ap- 
pointed for  that  year  by  the  Board  of  Overseers,  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  (II.-VI.).  The  attention  of  the 
Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following  reports 
from  the  Deans  of  the  several  Faculties,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Academic  Council,  the  Librarian,  the  Directors  of  the 
Herbarium,  Botanic  Garden,  Observatory,  Chemical  Labo- 
ratory, and  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  the  Curator  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

CHABLES  W.  ELIOT,  President. 
Cambbidob,  Jan.  4, 1884. 
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OF  THB 

DEANS  OF  THE  FACULTIES,  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ACA- 
DEMIC COUNCIL,  THE  LIBRARIAN,  THE  DIRECTORS  OF 
THE  HERBARIUM,  BOTANIC  GARDEN,  OBSERVATORY, 
CHEMICAL  LABORATORY,  AND  ARBORETUM,  AND  THE 
CURATOR  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 


To  THE  PbESIDENT  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY: 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  College  during  the  academic  jear  1882-83. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  whole  number  of  students  was 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-one,  distributed  as  follows :  — 

Seniors 203 

Juniors 210 

Sophomores 208 

Freshmen 264 

Whole  number  of  undergraduates 885 

Special  Students 46 

Total m" 

Of  the  Seniors,  one  died  early  in  the  year,  and  another  was 
obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  ill  health.  All  the  rest  com- 
pleted their  course,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  no  Senior 
failed  to  graduate  with  his  class  by  reason  of  deficiencies  of 
scholarship.  Two  former  members  of  the  class,  whose  work 
completed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  only  entitled  them  to 
he  classed  as  Juniors,  succeeded  in  making  up  their  deficiencies 
and  obtained  their  degrees ;  and  two  other  Juniors,  who  had  been 
permitted,  for  special  reasons,  to  do  the  work  of  the  last  three 
years  of  the  course  in  two  years,  were  likewise  admitted  to  the 
degree.  The  net  result  was  a  graduating  class  of  two  hundred 
and  five. 

The  number  of  Seniors  who  graduated  at  each  commencement 
of  the  last  seven  years,  with  the  number  of  failures  in  each  class 
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due  to  deficiencies  of  BcholarBhip,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table :  — 


1W7. 

1879. 

un9. 

1880. 

18R1. 
182 

1882. 

1683. 

1 

Graduated 

170 

144 

189 

162 

177 

203 

Failed,  but  can  make  up     .    . 

17 

11 

6 

6 

9 

7 

•  • 

Failed,  and  must  repeat  the  year 

2 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

m    m 

Four  of  those  who  failed  in  1882,  three  who  failed  in  1881,  and 
one  who  failed  in  1876,  made  up  their  deficiencies  at  the  exami- 
nations of  last  year ;  and  these  eight,  together  with  one  member  of 
the  class  of  1882,  who,  for  persistent  neglect  of  the  regulations, 
had  been  refused  his  degree  with  his  own  class,  were  recom- 
mended for  the  degree  out  of  course. 

The  numbers  of  the  three  classes  of  last  year  which  are  still 
in  college,  and  their  aggregate  losses  and  gains,  from  October^ 
1882,  to  October,  1888,  are  as  follows :  — 


• 

aa8sofl884 
Class  of  1886 
Class  of  1886 

PzMent,  October,  1882. 

LOM. 

Gmin. 

Present,  October,  IhA. 

(Juniors)          210 
(Sophomores)  208 
(Freshmen)     264 

12 
25 
82 

12 
12 
16 

(Seniors)         210 
(Juniors)         195 
(Sophomores)  247 

The  nature  of  the  losses  and  gains  of  the  several  classes  is 
shown  by  the  following  table :  — 


Losses. 

Left  CoHege  without  completing  the  year 
Left  College  after  completing  the  year    . 

Kemored  to  a  lower  dass 

Advanced  to  a  higher  dass 


From  higher  dasses 
From  lower  classes  . 
Newly  admitted  •• 


Total  lost 
Gaiks. 


Total  gain  .    . 
Net  loss  .    .    . 


CleMof 
ISSi. 


4 
4 


12 


6 
7 


12 


Cleeeof 
1886. 


18 
6 
1 
6 


26 


8 
9 


12 


13 


iToli2far< 

1W<^  ClMMI.' 


11 

15 

3 

3 


82 


3 

•  •  • 

12 


16 


17 


28 

25 

4 

12 

69 


30 
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Of  the  twenty-eight  persons  newly  admitted  to  these  three 
classes,  ten  were  here  as  Special  Students  last  year.  Of  these 
ten,  two  who  came  to  us  a  year  ago  from  other  colleges  have 
now  gained  admission  to  the  Senior  class ;  two  who  were  formerly 
members  of  other  classes  in  this  college  have  been  admitted,  one 
to  the  Senior,  the  other  to  the  Junior  class ;  and  six,  who  had 
never  been  members  of  any  college  class,  have  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Faculty  for  admission,  one  to  the  Junior  and 
five  to  the  Sophomore  class.  Of  the  eighteen  newly  admitted 
who  were  not  here  last  year,  six  had  been  in  college  before  and 
have  returned  after  an  interval  of  absence;  three  entered  the 
Sophomore  class  by  passing  the  usual  examinations;  and  nine 
graduates  of  other  colleges  were  admitted  without  examination, 
or  with  only  partial  examination,  one  to  the  Sophomore,  four  to 
the  Junior,  and  four  to  the  Senior  class. 

Of  the  twenty-five  students  in  the  three  classes  who  completed 
the  work  of  the  year,  but  have  not  returned  to  college,  one  was 
drowned  during  the  summer  vacation ;  the  rest  withdrew  volun- 
t««^ly  to  go  into  business,  or  to  begin  professional  study,  or  for 
other  reasons  of  a  personal  nature.  Twenty  students  withdrew, 
for  personal  reasons,  witliout  completing  the  year's  work.  Two 
of  these  have  returned  and  entered  a  lower  class,  and  one  has 
returned  as  a  Special  Student.  Five  students  were  required  to 
leave  before  the  end  of  the  year  for  persistent  neglect  of  their 
college  duties,  but  three  of  them  have  been  permitted  to  return 
this  year  and  join  a  lower  class.  Three  withdrew  voluntarily 
at  the  end  of  the  year  on  being  informed  that  their  deficiencies 
of  scholarship  were  such  that  they  could  not  go  on  with  their 
classes.  The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the 
losses  suffered  by  all  of  the  classes,  in  each  of  the  last  eight 
years,  owing  to  deficiencies  of  scholarship :  — 


1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 
14 

11 

1880. 

22 
4 

1881. 

18 

7 

1882. 

14 
8 

1883. 

Remoyed  to  lower  classes  .    . 
Withdrawn  daring  the  year    . 

28 
8 

17 
16 

25 
4 

7 
5 

Total 

86 

83 

29 

25 

26 

25 

17 

12 

Whole  number  of  under- 
graduates   

776 

823 

818 

819 

813 

829 

823 

885 
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The  numbers  of  Special  Students  from  October,  1882,  to  Octo- 
ber, 1888,  were  as  follows :  — 

Registered  October,  1882 46 

Registered  later  in  the  year 2 

48 

Withdrew  daring  the  year 6 

Completed  the  year 42 

Left  college  at  the  end  of  the  year      .      20 1 
Admitted  to  a  college  class  ....      10 )    *     *     * 
Returned  as  Special  Students,  October,  1883    .     .    .     12 

Admitted,  October,  1883 54 

Present  number 66* 

As  the  regulations  described  in  my  last  Report,  by  which  the 
Faculty  gave  Special  Students  a  well-defined  position  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  subjected  them  to  more  careful  supervision,  went  into 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1882-83,  it  may  be  well  to 
present  with  some  fulness  the  results  of  the  system  during  the 
first  year  of  its  operation ;  and  as  the  number  of  students  was 
small,  this  can  be  done  within  sufficiently  brief  compass.  The 
following  tables  exhibit  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done 
by  each  of  the  forty-two  Special  Students  who  completed  the  year. 
Forty  of  these  passed  all  the  examinations  in  at  least  one  study ; 
two  omitted  either  the  mid-year  or  the  final  examinations  in  all 
of  their  studies. 

The  numbers  in  the  first  column  stand  for  individual  stu- 
dents arranged  according  to  the  amount  of  work  they  accom- 
plished. The  first  table  exhibits  the  record  of  those  whose  work 
consisted  wholly  or  chiefly  of  elective  courses.  They  were  thirty- 
three  in  number,  and  sixteen  of  them  succeeded  in  passing  satis- 
factorily in  all  their  studies.  Of  the  remaining  seventeen,  two 
failed  to  take  all  of  the  required  examinations  in  any  of  their 
studies,  and  fifteen  passed  in  only  a  part  of  their  work,  having 
either  omitted  to  take  some  of  the  examinations,  or  having  taken 
the  examinations  and  failed,  in  the  rest.  The  deficiencies  due 
to  each  of  these  causes  are  shown  in  the  tables.  The  figures 
indicating  the  number  of  courses  do  not  usually  show  the  number 
of  studiesj  but  express  the  amount  of  the  work  done  as  it  would 
be  estimated  for  aa  undergraduate,  the  unit  being  one  full  elec- 
tive course.  Prescribed  studies  are  estimated  on  the  same  basis, 
a  study  having  three  exercises  a  week  being  regarded  as  a  full 
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coarse,  aud  other  studies  estimated  in  proportion.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison  it  may  be  stated  that  a  full  year*s  work  for  a 
Senior  is  equivalent  to  4.2  courses ;  for  a  Junior,  to  4.5  courses ; 
for  a  Sophomore,  to  5  courses ;  for  a  Freshman,  to  5.8  courses. 


I.  SpteUl  Stodants  who  pMMd 
in  Mil  their  work. 

n.  SpMlal  Students  who  did  not  pMt  in  all  their  work. 

8ta- 
dMts. 

Ncunbtr  of 

OOllKMt. 

Areng* 
peroent. 

Stn- 
dentt. 

Nomberof 
eonzsee 
taken. 

Number  of 
eoartes  in 
which  the 
work  was 
not  com- 
pleted. 

Nomber<^ 

coanee  in 

which  the 

student 

Ikiled. 

• 

Number  of 

courses  in 

which  the 

student 

passed. 

Arerage 

per  cent,  in 

coursse 

passed. 

1 

6.7 

85 

18 

6.3 

•  •  •  • 

.8 

6 

49 

2 

6.3 

80 

19 

5.5 

•  •  •  • 

V 

4.5 

47 

8 

5.5 

71 

20 

4.6 

.6 

•  •  •  • 

4 

70 

4 

5 

83 

21 

4.3 

•  •  •  • 

1 

3.8 

47 

5 

5 

55 

22 

4 

1 

• .  •  • 

3 

77 

6 

4.5 

70 

23 

5 

•  •  •  • 

2 

3 

55 

7 

4 

94 

24 

4 

•  •  •  • 

1 

3 

46 

8 

4 

66 

25 

4.0 

•  •  •  • 

2.8 

2.6 

50 

9 

4 

52 

26 

4.5 

2 

•  •  •  • 

2.5 

77 

10 

3.5 

64 

27 

8 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

71 

11 

3.5 

48 

28 

5.6 

1 

2.6 

2 

56 

12 

8 

62 

20 

3 

•  •  •  • 

1 

2 

47 

13 

3 

52 

30 

2 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

95 

,    14 

2.9 

65 

31 

2 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

86 

15 

2 

90 

16 

2 

78 

82 

3.2 

3.2 

•  •  • . 

■  •  •  1 

.... 

17 

2 

61 

33 

2 

2 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  • . 

The  next  table  presents  the  record  of  nine  Special  Students, 
whose  work  consisted  exclusively  of  prescribed  studies :  — 


Stodtnta. 

Number  of 
oonrsci  taken. 

Number  of 

courses  in 

which  the 

work  was  not 

completed. 

Number  of 
courses  in 
whfch  the  stu- 
dent fkiled. 

Number  of 
courses  in 
which  the  stu- 
dent passed. 

Arerafeper 

cent  in  tde 

courses  passed. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

5.8 

6.3 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

3 

2.6 

5.8 

3.9 

•  e    • 

1 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 

•  e    • 

•  *    • 

L5 
2.9 

... 

*  •  • 

1.6 

2.2 

2.3 

.3 

.2 

2.6 

.7 

5.3 
5.3 
3.7 

ai 

8 

2.7 

2.4 

1.2 

.8 

68 
50 
65 
50 
56 
50 
78 
61 
40 

A  Special  Student  may  obtain  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  any 
study  in  which  his  mark  for  the  year  is  not  less  than  seventy- 
five  per  cent.    This  standard  was  attained  last  year,  — 
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In  studies  amounting  to  less  than  one  full  course,  by   4  stadents. 
**      *'  **  **  1,  but  less  than  2  courses,  by  10 

ii      t(  ii  ((  2     **      **      **    3      **        '*     4       *' 

((         CC  ((  It   ^       it        it        cc      5        <*  *'      3         *' 

"      "  ♦«  ♦*  6  courses,  •«     1       " 

The  Faculty  further  ofifer  a  general  certificate,  with  mention 
on  the  Commencement  programme,  to  any  Special  Student  who 
shall  have  passed  in  twelve  elective  courses  with  an  average 
mark  of  not  less  than  seventy-five  per  cent.  Tlie  student  would 
ordinarily  accomplish  this  by  taking  four  coui*ses  a  year  for  three 
years.  The  number  of  Special  Students  who  last  year  passed  in 
four  or  more  electwre  courses  was  twelve,  of  ^hom  only  four  at- 
tained an  average  of  seventy-five  per  cent  in  the  courses  they 
completed. 

In  the  examinations  for  admission  the  Faculty  made  a  slight 
change  in  the  requirements  in  Physics,  by  displacing  Arnott's 
text-book,  and  substituting  for  it  Avery's  Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy  under  Prescribed  Physics,  and  under  Elective  Physics, 
Balfour  Stewart's  Elementary  Lessons,  which  requires  some  knowl- 
edge of  Trigonometry.  The  object  of  this  change  was  not  merely 
to  secure  a  better  training  in  Physics  through  the  use  of  better 
text-books,  but  also  to  strengthen  the  elective  group  in  Physical 
Science,  which  has  proved  to  be  considerably  easier  for  the  candi- 
date to  prepare  than  any  of  the  otlier  three  groups.  The  diflfcr- 
ence  has  been  by  no  means  eliminated  by  this  change,  but  it  is 
thought  that  the  state  of  the  instruction  in  Physics  in  the  schools 
will  not  justify  any  greater  increase  at  present. 

The  Faculty  also  adopted  two  measures  calculated  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  the  examination,  —  first,  by  permitting  a  candidate 
who  takes  the  whole  examination  in  the  same  year  to  be  ex- 
amined on  a  part  of  the  requirements  in  June,  and  to  postpone 
the  rest  (not  exceeding  six  subjects)  till  September ;  and  sec- 
ondly, by  providing  examinations  on  the  work  of  the  Freshman 
year  in  June,  as  well  as  in  September,  and  permitting  a  candi- 
date to  be  examined  on  any  of  the  subjects  at  either  time.  But 
under  neither  of  these  provisions  can  a  candidate  be  examined 
again  in  September  on  a  subject  in  which  he  failed  in  June. 

The  June  examinations  were  held,  as  heretofore,  at  Cambridge, 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St 
Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  and,  for  the  first  time,  at  Andover, 
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Mass.,  which  was  added  to  the  list  in  compliance  with  the  request 
—  made  with  the  approval  of  their  Principal  —  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Phillips  Academy  at  that  place. 

The  number  of  candidates  examined  was  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six.  The  results  of  the  examinations  in  the  several  sub- 
jects, compared  with  those  of  previous  years,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table:  — 


1878. 
133  Candidates. 

1879. 
179  Candidates. 

1880. 
286  Candidates. 

1881. 
258  Candidates. 

1882. 
815  Candidates. 

1888. 
836  CMidklates. 

Percentage    filling 
in  each  stady. 

1878 

lOfSf  .     •     •     •     . 

1880 

1881  .     .     .    .    . 

1882 

1888 


PRESCRIBED  SUBJECTS. 


•d 

3 


14 
8 

14 
8 
7 

10 


I 


7.6 
11 

6 

6 
11 

4 


a  • 

ll 

o  3 


29 
20 
17 
12 
7 
11 


8 

I 
s 

I 

O 


18 
23 
17 
18 
16 
17 


t,"^ 


«8 


4a 

C 

a 
< 


20 
18 
15 
15 
11 
9 


I 

§ 

S 

■c 


13 
14.5 
14 
14 
12 
7 


I 


81.6 

28.5 

29 

25 
27 
32 


I 


48 
37 
36 
27 
20 
16 


g 


u 

19 
11 
7 
14 
14 


I 

-a 

I 

Si 

» 


19 
28.5 
17 
10 
15 
14 


3 

O 

u 
o 

sa 


36 
21 
13 
18 
15 
26 


Percentage   MUng 
in  each  study. 

1878  .... 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 


ELECTIVE  SUBJECTS. 


7 
16 
14 
15 


s, 
2^ 


9 

o 

■§ 


15 
28 
22 
18 


CSeero. 


18 
12 


Virgil 
and 

OTid. 


11 
6 


Comp. 


29 
17 


I 


17.5 
22 
12 
12 


10 
8 


36 
33 
33 
19 


19 
20 


§ 

a 


21 
13 
14 
12 


9 

7 


i 


29 

39 
80 


45 
46 


66 
60 
48 
41 


27 
12 


8 


38 
48 
18 
16 


17 
28 


B 

& 

o 

i 

O 


57 

24 

9 

27 


18 
18 


The  next  table  presents  the  general  results  of  the  examinations 
in  each  of  the  last  four  years.  The  present  requirements  have 
been  in  exclusive  use  for  only  three  years ;  but  in  1880  their  use 
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was  80  general,  —  only  forty-two  candidates  were  examined  on 
the  old  method,  —  that  the  statistics  for  that  year  may  properly 
be  included  in  the  comparison. 


Candidates  examined    •    .    •    . 

"  admitted     .    .    .    . 

clear    .    . 

"         rejected 

Percent 


« 


1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

236 

263 

316 

216 

231 

286 

82 

99 

116 

20 

22 

29 

a6 

8.7 

9.2 

326 
298 
121 
28 
8.6 


Of  the  four  groups  of  elective  subjects,  each  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  present  two,  but  any  candidate  may,  if  he  wish,  be  ex- 
amined on  three,  or  on  all.  That  from  nine  to  twelve  per  cent 
of  the  candidates  have  each  year  availed  themselves  of  this  liberty 
will  appear  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  various  com- 
binations of  elective  groups  offered  in  the  last  four  years :  — 


Number  of  Candidates  who 
ofbred 

Latin,  Greeks  Mathematics,  and  Physical  Sci- 
ence   

Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics 

Latin,  Greek,  and  Physical  Science  .... 
Latin,  Mathematics,  and  Physical  Science  .  . 
Greek,  Mathematics,  and  Physical  Science  .    . 

Latin  and  Greek 

Latin  and  Mathematics 

Latin  and  Physical  Science 

Greek  and  Mathematics 

Greek  and  Physical  Science 

Mathematics  and  Physical  Science 

Total  number  of  candidates 


1880. 


2 

16 

7 

2 

•  • 

169 
17 
20 

•  • 

4 

10 


286 


1881 


4 

14 

6 

1 

1 

177 

13 

26 

2 

•  • 

11 


268 


1883. 


6 
17 
11 

3 

•   • 

204 

12 

41 

6 

3 

18 


816 


1883. 


7 

8 

12 

4 

•  • 

216 

15 

41 

4 

7 
12 


m 


The  next  table  shows,  for  the  same  period,  the  number  of  can- 
didates who  offered  each  of  the  four  elective  groups : 
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Whole  number  of  candidates 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

286 

263 

816 

326 

Number  offering 

Latin     .... 

222 

P«ret 
94 

239 

Parci 
94 

294 

Perct. 
93 

Per  ct. 
308      93 

Greek    .... 

187 

79 

203 

80 

246 

78 

254      78 

Mathematics 

46 

19 

46 

18 

66 

18 

60      15 

Physical  Science 

45 

19 

47 

18 

77 

24 

83      25 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  candidates  offering  each 
of  the  four  groups  has  remained  about  the  same  in  the  last  two 
years.  The  percentages  for  Latin  and  Greek  are  identical :  the 
falling  off  in  Mathematics  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  small  number  of  candidates  offering  Mathematics  in  addition 
to  Latin  and  Greek  has  been  abruptly  reduced  by  more  than  half, 
and  the  slight  gain  in  Physical  Science  is  due  to  a  sudden  increase 
in  the  still  smaller  number  offering  the  rare  combination  of  Greek 
and  Physical  Science.  Both  of  these  circumstances  must  be  re- 
garded as  exceptional. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  elective  groups,  together  with  the  pre- 
scribed subjects,  represent,  in  the  present  system,  the  require- 
ments that  were  in  force  before  the  Faculty  began  the  experiment 
of  allowing  a  limited  option  in  the  examinations  for  admission. 
The  amount  of  classical  preparation  required  has  indeed  been 
somewhat  reduced,  and  the  present  examinations  demand,  and 
have  brought  about,  better  methods  of  instruction  in  the  classics 
than  were  formerly  in  use;  but  the  end  sought  is  substantially  the 
same.  The  Mathematical  and  Physical  groups,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  pure  additions  to  the  old  requirements,  and  are  made  up  of 
studies  which  were  formerly  pursued  by  the  student  after  his  ad- 
mission. In  establishing  these  groups,  the  Faculty  gave  the  can- 
didate the  liberty  of  reducing  by  about  a  year  his  study  of  Latin, 
or  of  Greek,  or  of  both,  and  of  substituting  additional  study  in 
Mathematics  or  Physical  Science.  The  following  table  has  been 
prepared  to  show  to  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  the  candidates 
who  have  entered  on  the  present  method  in  the  past  four  years 
have  made  use  of  this  liberty  :  — 
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Whole  naiuber  of  cftndidAtes 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

236 
77.5 

253 
79.1 

315 
7&5 

826 
74.5 

Proportion  of  this  namber  offering  Latin  and  Greek 
(with  or  with4>ut  other  groups)    ....   Per  ct. 

Number  of  candidates  offering  all  the  groups  .    .    . 

2 

4 

6 

7 

Number  of  candidates  offering  three  groups  .... 

Proportion  of  these  offering  Latin  and  Greek.    Per  ct. 
,,         offering  Latin  without  Greek  .    .         „ 
,,              „       Greek  without  Latin .    .         „ 

24 
91.7 

a3 

•   •  • 

21 

90.4 
4.8 
4.8 

31 

90.8 
9.7 

•   •  • 

24 

83.3 
16.i 

•    •  • 

Number  of  candidates  offering  two  groups   .... 

Proportion  of  these  offering  Latin  and  Greek.    Per  ct 
,,         offering  Latin  without  Greek .    .         ,» 
„              „       Greek  without  Latin  .    .         „ 
„             „      neither  Latin  nor  Greek        „ 

210 

75.7 

17.6 

1.9 

4.8 

228 

77.6 

16.6 

.9 

4.8 

278 

78.4 

19.1 

2.9 

4.7 

295 

73.2 
19 

a7 

4.1 

Tlie  variations  here  sliown  are  not  greater  than  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  occur  from  year  to  year,  and  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  infer  from  them  any  tendency  in  the  choices  of  candidates. 
It  appears  that  in  these  four  years  about  three-quarters  of  the 
candidates  have  presented  the  full  classical  requirements ;  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-three  per  cent  have  offered  one  of  tlie  two 
language  groups  witliout  the  other,  while  a  very  few  —  never 
rising  as  high  as  one  twentieth  of  the  whole  number  of  candi- 
dates offering  two  groups  —  have  come  prepared  in  the  minimum 
language  requirements  only. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  candidates  admitted  to 
college,  five  by  passing  further  examinations,  or  in  virtue  of  work 
they  had  done  as  Special  Students,  gained  admission  to  the  Sopho- 
more class,  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  entered  the  Freshman 
class,  and  two  have  registered  as  Special  Students.  The  votes 
admitting  two  others  were  rescinded  when  it  was  found  they  had 
been  guilty  of  fraud  in  the  examinations.  Of  the  remaining  fifty- 
two,  it  appears  on  inquiry  that  twenty-two  have  gone  to  other 
colleges ;  that  six  of  these,  with  eighteen  others,  intend  to  enter 
this  college  at  some  future  time;  and  that  eleven  for  various 
reasons  do  not  intend  to  go  to  college  at  all.  One  has  not  been 
heard  from.  As  a  result,  the  present  Freshman  class,  in  spite  of 
the  larger  number  of  candidates  admitted,  is  somewhat  smaller 
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than  that  of  last  year.    The  composition  of  the  present  class  is 
as  follows:  — 

Admitted  to  College  in  1883 287 

Previously  admitted 11 

Removed  from  a  higher  class 5 

Total 253 

The  present  number  of  students  of  all  kinds  is  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-one.  The  increase  over  last  year  in  the  number 
of  undergraduates  is  twenty ;  in  the  whole  number  of  students, 
forty. 

The  whole  number  of  candidates  who  offered  themselves  for  a 
preliminary  examination  this  year  was  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  forty-four  obtained  certificates, 
having  passed  in  at  least  five  subjects.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  general  results  of  the  preliminary  examinations  on  the 
present  requirements  for  four  years :  — 


Number  of  CAndidates  who  passed  in 

Five  subject! 

Six  "  

Seven  **  

Eight  "  

Nine 
Ten 

Eleven  " 


Received  certificates 


Failed  to  pass  in  five  subjects   .    .    . 
Total  number  of  candidates 


1880. 


80 
24 
81 
83 
22 
10 


150 
64 


214 


1881. 


88 
80 
46 
65 
17 
19 
5 


220 
46 


266 


1882. 


40 
28 
46 
58 
S3 
24 
4 


288 
54 


287 


1883. 


27 
80 
60 
66 
29 
24 
8 


244 
40 


284 


The  next  table  shows,  for  the  same  period,  the  proportion  of 
candidates  examined  in  each  subject  under  the  present  method, 
and  the  proportion  of  failures  in  each :  — 
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Preliminary  Examlnat'n. 

1^^,  214  Candidatei. 
1881, 266          " 
1882, 287           ** 
1883, 284           " 

• 

1 

> 

1 

oo 

e 

Xenophon  or 
Greelc  Reader. 

i 

1 

1 
1 

It 

^1 

1 

8 

r 
•< 

• 

1 

•< 

• 

1 

• 

8 

• 

i 

• 

c 

1 

• 

s 

I 

a 

9 

o 

Percentage  of  the  whole 
number  of  candidates 
who  were  examined  in 
each  study. 

1880 

92 

88 

78 

76 

84 

97 

87 

46 

61 

58 

64 

5 

1881 

8ft 

m 

78 

79 

76 

97 

82 

46 

74 

61 

54 

5 

1882 

03 

w 

77 

K) 

88 

vr 

88 

41 

75 

64 

51 

5 

1883 

93 

»2 

76 

81 

84 

96 

91 

49 

81 

66 

51 

9 

Percentage    of    fltllure 
amone  those  examined 
in  each  study. 

1880 

26 

25 

25 

26 

89 

22 

50 

61 

7 

84 

21 

80 

1881 

15 

19 

28 

24 

22 

21 

85 

41 

17 

19 

17 

14 

1882 

90 

2tf 

9 

30 

27 

17 

87 

27 

12 

37 

17 

14 

1883 

e 

14 

15 

24 

15 

15 

63 

19 

13 

28 

28 

8 

The  discipline  of  the  College  during  the  past  year  required  the 
action  of  the  Faculty  in  very  few  cases.  Three  Sophomores  were 
suspended  for  various  periods,  one  for  taking  into  an  examination 
room  a  paper  containing  notes  on  the  subject  of  tlie  examination, 
another  for  presenting  a  theme  whicli  was  not  his  own,  the  third 
for  intoxication ;  and  a  student  belonging  to  another  department 
of  the  University  was  required  to  vacate  a  room  he  occupied  in  a 
college  building  for  harboring  a  disorderly  party  there.  The  gen- 
eral good  order  of  the  College  was  interrupted  in  one  instance, 
when  the  excitement  of  a  victory  in  a  ball  match  led  to  a  serious 
disturbance,  and  a  large  crowd  of  students  celebrated  the  success 
of  their  champions  not  merely  with  the  boisterous  demonstrations 
of  delight  that  are  natural  under  the  circumstances,  but  with  a 
bonfire  and  the  explosion  of  fireworks,  which  are  not  without 
danger  to  college  property.  Such  occurrences,  however,  are  rare ; 
on  all  ordinary  occasions  the  unruly  element  which  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  exist  in  any  body  of  a  thousand  young  men,  is  kept  in 
control  by  the  powerful  sentiment  of  the  great  majority,  which 
has  proved  a  far  more  effective  instrument  for  the  maintenance 
of  good  order  and  gentlemanly  conduct  than  the  system  of  mi- 
nute r^ulations  formerly  in  force.    The  Faculty  has  recognized 
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the  value  of  this  sentiment,  which  is  not  likely  to  err  so  far  as  it 
is  rightly  informed,  by  appointing  committees  to  confer  with 
students  on  subjects  of  current  interest,  to  ascertain  their  wishes 
and  feelings,  to  aid  them  with  counsel  or  suggestion,  and  to  ad- 
vise the  Faculty,  in  case  any  action  of  that  body  appears  to  be 
called  for.    These  conferences  have  not  been  fruitless.    The  com- 
mittee on  athletic  sports  has  already  removed  some  serious  abuses, 
and  without  infringing  on  the  reasonable  liberty  of  the  student, 
will  no  doubt  effect  still  further  improvements  in  this  important 
feature  of  college  life.     A  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  of  initiations  into  college  societies  has,  it  is  hoped, 
done  something  to  mitigate  the  barbarity  of  some  of  the  practices 
which  tradition  has   still  maintained  in  connection  with  these 
ceremonies.    It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  on  initia- 
tions that  the  Faculty,  near  the  close  of  the  year,  decided  to 
appoint,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  regular  mode  of  commu- 
nication with  the  students,  a  standing  committee,  who  shall  from 
time  to  time  invite  students  to  join  them  in  conference  on  such 
subjects  as  it  may  be  useful  to  discuss  in  this  manner.      The 
committee,  of  which  the  President  of  the  University  is,  by  the 
terms  of  the  vote,  chairman,  is  to  try  this  interesting  experiment 
during  the  present  academic  year. 

Full  information  concerning  the  instruction  given  in  the  College 
in  the  year  1882-83  will  be  found  in  the  tables  on  pages  58-71, 
which  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  done  in  each 
course,  the  names  of  the  instructors,  the  number  of  hours  a  week 
of  instruction,  and  the  numbers  of  students  of  various  classes 
and  departments,*  as  well  as  the  total  number  of  students,  in 
regular  attendance. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  prescribed  and  elective  studies  count- 
ing towards  the  degree,  instruction  in  certain  subjects  was  given 
to  voluntary  classes.  In  Elocution  instruction  was  given  by  Mr. 
H.  D.  Jones  to  forty-two  Seniors,  thirty-nine  Juniors,  thirty-nine 
Sophomores,  and  eighty-one  Freshmen.  The  students  were  taught 
mainly  in  classes,  but  separate  instruction  was  given  to  individ- 

*  To  designate  the  yarious  kinds  of  students  in  the  sereral  courses,  the  follow- 
ing abbreviations  are  used :  Se.  for  Senior,  Ju.  for  Junior,  So.  for  Sophomore,  Fr. 
for  Freshman,  Sp.  for  Special  Student,  Gr.  for  Graduate  Student,  Law  for  Law 
Student,  DL  for  Divinity  Student,  Sc.  for  Scientific  Student,  and  Bu.  for  Bussey 
Student. 
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uals,  when  needed,  so  far  as  the  time  of  the  instructor  permitted. 
The  Seniors  and  Juniors  were  taught  in  four  sections,  each  sec- 
tion receiving  two  hours  of  instruction  a  week  ;  the  Sophomores 
and  Freshmen  in  two  sections  each,  with  one  hour  of  instruction 
a  week.  In  Physics  a  course  of  weekly  lectures  was  given  by 
Professor  Lovering,  and  a  similar  course  on  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene by  Professor  Sargent.  Further  opportunities  of  instruction, 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  students  of  the  College,  are 
offered  by  the  University  in  the  couraes  of  public  lectures  given 
each  year  by  distinguished  specialists.  In  1882-83  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  such  lectures  were  given  on  subjects  connected 
with  Theology,  Philosophy,  Classical  Philology,  Archaeology, 
History,  Political  Economy,  English  Literature,  Physiology,  and 
Lithology.  The  Evening  Readings  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Clas- 
sics, given  by  instructors  in  the  College,  were  forty-three  in 
number.  Selections  were  read  from  Assyrian  Literature  by  Pro- 
fessor Lyon ;  Homer,  by  Professor  Palmer ;  Sophocles,  by  Pro- 
fessor Dyer ;  Euripides,  by  Professor  Dyer ;  Theocritus,  by 
Professor  Croswell;  Plato  by  Professors  Allen  and  Dyer; 
Plautus,  by  Mr.  Hawes ;  Terence,  by  Mr.  Preble ;  Catullus, 
by  Professor  Croswell;  Virgil,  by  Mr.  Parker;  Chaucer,  by 
Professor  Child  ;  German  Authors,  by  Mr.  Lutz. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  for  the  year  1883-84,  which  chiefly  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Faculty  during  March  and  April,  pre- 
sents a  large  number  of  new  courses  and  a  better  organization  of 
the  studies  in  some  departments.  The  appointment  of  an  assist- 
ant professor  in  Political  Economy  enabled  the  Faculty  to  double 
the  amount  of  instruction  in  a  subject  which  is  now  pursued 
with  great  zeal  by  large  numbers  of  students.  Of  the  seven 
courses  now  offered,  the  first  two  present  the  theoretical  side  of 
the  subject.  Course  1  is  an  introductory  course,  designed  to 
meet  the  wants  both  of  the  general  student,  and  of  tliose  who 
propose  to  extend  their  studies  to  the  special  topics  whicli  form 
the  subjects  of  the  advanced  courses.  It  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
exposition  and  illustration  of  the  general  principles  of  Political 
Economy,  but  also  includes  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  elements 
of  banking,  with  a  critical  review  of  the  public  finance  of  the 
United  States,  chiefly  since  the  year  1861.  Course  1  is  the 
only  course  required  as  a  preparation  for  any  of  the  advanced 
courses;  but  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  wish  to  make  more 
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thorough  and  extended  studies  in  Political  Economy,  a  second 
theoretical  course  is  provided,  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  his- 
toricallj  by  a  critical  examination  and  comparison  of  the  theo- 
ries of  leading  writers.  These  are  both  full  courses.  In  the  first 
Professors  Dunbar  and  Laughlin  both  give  instruction ;  the  second 
is  conducted  by  Professor  Dunbar.  Of  the  remaining  five  courses, 
of  which  four  are  new,  two  are  full  courses,  with  three  or  two 
exercises  a  week,  while  three,  having  each  one  exercise  a  week,  are 
rated  as  half-courses.  The  latter  are  devoted  to  the  treatment  of 
special  topics :  The  Economic  Effects  of  Land  Tenures  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  France,  and  Germany,  by  Professor  LaughUn ; 
Tariff  Legislation  in  the  United  States,  by  Dr.  Taussig ;  Com- 
parison of  the  Financial  Systems  of  France,  England,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States,  by  Professor  Dunbar.  One  full  course, 
•conducted  by  Professor  Laughlin,  is  devoted  to  the  investigation 
of  practical  economic  questions  of  contemporary  interest,  such  as 
Bimetallism,  Reciprocity  with  Canada,  National  Bank  Issues, 
American  Competition,  and  similar  topics  that  may  arise  from 
year  to  year.  The  preparation  and  discussion  of  theses  by  the 
students  is  an  essential  feature  of  this  course.  Finally,  a  full 
course,  consisting  of  three  lectures  a  week  by  Professor  Dunbar, 
on  the  Economic  History  of  Europe  and  America  since  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  opens  an  attractive  field  to  students  of  history, 
who  may  elect  it  without  having  taken  any  other  course  in 
Political  Economy. 

In  the  department  of  Semitic  Languages,  three  courses  which 
are  of  more  especial  interest  to  students  of  Theology  have  been 
removed  from  the  college  list.  On  the  other  hand,  an  advanced 
course  in  Assyrian,  by  Professor  Lyon,  and  an  advanced  course 
in  Arabic,  by  Professor  Toy,  have  been  established,  so  that  in 
each  of  these  languages,  as  well  as  in  Hebrew,  there  is  now  pro- 
vision for  a  course  of  study  extending  through  two  years.  The 
course  in  Aramaic  remains  on  the  lidt,  and  a  half-course  on  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament,  by  Professor  Lyon, 
has  been  added. 

In  Greek  two  courses  are  provided  for  Sophomores,  one  being 
designed  especially  for  candidates  for  second-year  honors.  This 
is  the  same  arrangement  that  existed  before  1882-83,  except  that 
each  of  the  courses  now  has  three  exercises  a  week,  instead  of 
two.    The  .first  course  is  to  be  conducted  by  Professor  Croswell, 
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the  second  by  Professors  J.  W.  White  and  Dyer.  The  courses  of 
Professor  Sophocles,  who,  owing  to  failing  health,  has  not  been 
able  to  teach  since  the  beginning  of  the  past  year,  do  not  appear 
in  the  list.  Professor  J.  W.  White's  course  on  the  Life  of  the  An- 
cient Athenians  is  omitted  for  the  present  year,  but  is  to  be  given 
next  year  as  a  three-hour  course.  In  Latin  a  new  course,  to  be 
conducted  by  Mr.  Preble,  is  designed  especially  for  Sophomores 
who  wish  to  acquire  greater  facility  in  reading.  Professor  Allen 
has  substituted  a  course  in  the  Critical  Study  of  Ovid  for  his 
course  on  the  Roman  Drama ;  his  course  for  practice  in  speaking 
Latin  has  been  consolidated  with  the  second  course  in  Composi- 
tion, which  he  will  now  conduct ;  and  his  course  of  lectures  on 
the  History  and  Methods  of  Classical  Study,  given  in  1881-82, 
is  announced  again  for  this  year. 

In  English,  Professor  Child's  course  in  Anglo-Saxon  has  been 
enlarged  to  a  three-hour  course,  but  is  to  be  given  in  alternate 
years  with  the  course  in  Early  English.  In  this  department  also 
was  placed  a  course  of  study  not  heretofore  admitted  among  those 
for  which  the  degree  is  given,  —  Elocution.  The  course  is  open 
to  those  students  only  who  have  already  pursued  the  study  in  a 
voluntary  class  for  a  year  with  marked  success,  and  who  are  will- 
ing to  give  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  it.  For  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  give  so  much  time,  voluntary  instruction  is  still 
provided.  The  work  is  to  consist  partly  of  a  study  of  the  princi- 
ples of  elocution,  with  training  in  the  use  of  the  voice,  partly  of 
the  study  of  selections  from  English  classics.  The  course  is  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  H.  D.  Jones,  and  is  rated  as  a  half-course. 

In  French,  the  courses  heretofore  given  have  embraced  the  liter- 
ature of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
To  supplement  these,  two  new  courses  have  now  been  added,  one 
treating  of  the  literature  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
the  other  of  French  literature  before  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
two  courses  ai'e  to  *be  given  in  alternate  years  by  Professor 
Bdcher.  A  third  additional  course  has  been  established  io 
French  and  Proven9al  Philology,  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Sheldon 
alternately  with  his  course  in  Germanic  Philology  and  Gothic. 
Each  of  the  thre^  new  courses  is  to  have  one  exercise  a  week,  and 
to  count  as  a  half-course. 

In  Philosophy  Professor  James  has  substituted  for  his  introduc- 
tory course  two  half-courses,  one  on  Psychology,  the  other  on  the 
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Philosophy  of  Evolution.  These  half-courses  have  each  three  exer- 
cises a  week  for  a  half-year, —  a  plan  which  has  not  been  used  here- 
tofore in  elective  studies,  but  which  has  many  advantages,  and  will 
probably  be  adopted  by  other  instructors.  In  History  a  course  of 
two  exercises  a  week  has  been  added,  to  be  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Emerton,  on  the  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Paganism  to 
the  end  of  the  Eighth  Century ;  and  in  Roman  Law  a  new  half- 
course  with  one  exercise  a  week,  on  the  Law  of  Property,  to  be 
conducted  by  Professor  Young,  will  alternate  with  Professor 
Gurney's  half-course  on  the  Law  of  Inheritance.  Professor  Nor- 
ton's course  on  Romanesque  and  Gothic  Art  has  been  enlarged  to 
a  full  course  of  three  lectures  a  week.  In  Music  the  instruction 
in  Harmony  has  been  extended  to  occupy  a  full  course  of  three 
hours,  and  the  Instrumental  Music  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
and  their  successors,  which  was  last"  year  treated  in  the  former 
course,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  half-course.  In 
Mathematics,  a  new  one-hour  half-course  on  the  Elements  of 
Mechanics,  for  students  who  have  taken  the  first  course  in  the 
Calculus,  will  be  given  by  Dr.  B.  0.  Peirce,  and  a  second  course 
in  Quaternions,  with  two  exercises  a  week,  has  been  added  by 
Professor  Peirce.  In  Physics,  Professor  Trowbridge's  course 
on  the  Conservation  of  Energy  has  been  enlarged  to  a  three- 
hour  course,  and  a  new  half-course,  with  two  exercises  a  week, 
on  the  Theory  of  Probability,  with  application  to  the  Kinetic 
Theory  of  Gases,  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Hall.  In  Natural  History, 
Professor  Shaler's  course  in  Geology  is  this  year  to  have  two, 
instead  of  three,  exercises  a  week,  and  to  count  as  a  half- 
course. 

The  result  of  these  changes  is  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  courses  ofifered  for  the  present  year.  The  number  of  hours 
of  instruction  cannot  be  given  accurately.  In  a  few  courses,  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  subject  suggested  a  somewhat  elastic  ar- 
rangement, the  plan  was  adopted  of  appointing  two  exercises  a 
week,  with  a  third  to  be  used  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor ;  and 
the  number  of  hours  in  laboratory  courses  cannot  be  definitely 
stated.  If  we  allow  two  hours  and  a  half  a  week  to  a  course  of 
the  former  dass,  and  three  hours  to  a  full  laboratory  course,  — 
an  estimate  undoubtedly  below  the  truth  in  both  cases,  —  the 
total  amount  of  instruction  offered  this  year  is  three  hundred 
and  seventy-three  hours  a  week.    The  number  of  hours  per  week 
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of  instruction  in  each  department,  compared  with  the  number 
ofTered  in  previous  years,  is  as  follows :  — 


Number  of  exercises 
per  week  in  elec- 
tive courses  offered 
in 

Semitic  Langmiges . 

Sanskrit  and  Zend 

Greek     .... 

Latin      .... 

Greek  and  Latin . 

Knglish  .... 

German      .    •    .    , 

French  ..... 

Italian  and  Spanish 

Philosophy     .    . 

Ethics    .... 

Political  Economy  , 

History  .    .    .    .    < 

Roman  Law    .    .     , 

Music    ..... 

Fine  Arts   .... 

Mathematics  .    .    . 

Physics 

Chemistry       .     .     . 

Natural  History  .     . 


8 

8 

25 

15 


8 

8 

14 

11 

12 

8 

8 

17 

3 

5 


24 
12 
11 
20 


Agpregate 


107 


I- 


8 

8 

22 

15 


8 

8 

14 

11 

12 

8 

3 

17 

•  • 

8 


20 
12 
14 
23 


? 


8 
6 

23 
15 


i 


? 


5 

11 

18 

14 

9 

3 

6 

20 

3 

U 

6 

24 

14 

14 

23 


196   228 


8 

8 

25 

19 

3 

8 

14 

12 

17 

9 

3 

6 

20 

3 

14 

9 

20 
15 
14 
28 

240 


8 

8 
28 
20 

3 
11 
17 
15 
17 
12 

3 

6 
28 

8 
11 

4 
23 
15 
18 
25 


255 


3 

8 
23 
18 

2 
14 
19 
15 
17 
12 

3 

6 
23 

3 
12 

6 
24 
17 
18 
24 


29 


262 


4 

6 
24 
22 

2 
15 
24 
15 
19 
18 

8 

6 
25 

3 
18 

9 
28 
22 
21 
30 


4 

6 
26 
18 

3 
16 
25 
15 
20 
23* 

8 

9 
25* 

4 
18 

8 

30 
21 
26 
42 


808  i337 


11 
11 

29 

22 

3 

16 

22 

14 

20 

24 

3 

9 

30 

4 

15 

6 

26 

19 

26 

46 


356 


? 


8 
10 
25 
26 

8 
16 
28 
18 
20 
17 

8 

7 
35 

5 
14 

8 
26 
19 
23 
36 


18 
10 
254 
28 

8 
15 
28 
14 
18 
21 

3 

7 
35 

4 
14 
11 
24 
20 
28 
45 


317  t35U 


3 


Id 
10 
26 
27 

6 
15 
21 
16 
12 
21 

3 

32i 
4 
11 
15 
25 
28 
26 
49 


378 


While  it  thus  appears  that  the  College  oflFers  a  larger  amount 
and  greater  variety  of  instruction  than  ever  before,  its  resources 
have  also  been  enriched  in  ways  that  are  not  shown  by  the  mere 
enumeration  of  studies.  This  has  been  eflfected  by  improved 
methods  of  instruction  which  experience  has  suggested,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  greater  facilities  and  encouragement  given  to 
advanced  students  to  do  independent  work.  Many  of  the  regu- 
lar courses  are  devoted  largely  or  wholly  to  indei)endent  research 
and  the  preparation  of  theses  on  the  part  of  the  students ;  and 
outside  of  the  regular  courses,  the  opportunities  oCFered  to  prop- 
erly qualified  students  for  the  investigation  and  discussion  of 
special  topics,  and  for  the  pursuit  of  private  study,  with  the  aid 
and  guidance  of  their  instructors,  are  increasing  yearly.  A 
''  Semitic  Seminary,"  with  two  meetings  a  month,  and  a  meet- 
ing for  Mathematical  discussion  once  a  week,  are  the  new 
announcements  of  this  kind  for  the  present  year.  The  in- 
structors in  Mathematics  and  in  Physics  have  further  suggested 

*  Elective  courses  amounting  to  four  hours  a  week  in  Philosophj  and  six  boors 
in  History  were  established  in  1878  to  take  the  place  of  the  prescribed  work  in 
tliose  subjects,  which  was  abolished  at  that  time.  They  formed  no  actual  increase 
in  the  amount  of  instruction  giren. 
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certain  courses  of  reading  for  graduate  students  in  those  depart- 
ments, and  announced  their  readiness  to  assist  such  students  in 
this  work,  meeting  them  once  a  week  for  explanation  and  dis- 
cussion. 

The  number  of  advanced  students  who  seek  these  ample  oppor- 
tunities is  perhaps  as  large  as  could  be  expected  in  the  present 
state  of  education  in  this  country,  which  demands  no  training  be- 
yond the  college  course  for  any  but  a  college  teacher,  and  not  even 
for  him  in  most  cases ;  but  it  is  far  below  what  is  desirable.  The 
demand  for  better  trained  teachers  is  surely  increasing ;  but  there 
will  always  remain  another  serious  obstacle  to  hinder  the  growth 
of  a  large  graduate  class,  in  the  poverty  of  a  great  dumber  of 
those  who  would  gladly  continue  their  studies  after  graduation. 
Many  others  who  have  been  supported  in  comfort  during  their 
collie  course,  feel  that  they  ought  not  to  draw  on  the  resources 
of  their  parents  or  their  friends  any  longer.  The  fellowships  en- 
joyed by  graduates  are  few  in  number,  and  in  most  cases  are  very 
properly  used  for  study  abroad.  The  only  other  form  of  aid  here- 
tofore open  to  graduate  students  has  been  a  limited  number  of 
appointments  to  proctorships.  With  a  view  to  make  such  pro- 
vision as  was  in  their  power  for  aiding  these  students,  the  Faculty, 
having  previously  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Corporation,  last 
year  awarded  two  Townsend  and  two  Shattuck  scholarships, — 
the  former  yielding  an  income  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  latter 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each, — to  four  candidates  for  the 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  For  the  present  year  the  Faculty 
has  set  aside  for  a  similar  purpose  four  Townsend  scholarships, 
tlie  most  valuable  of  the  few  that  are  not  by  the  terms  of  their 
foundations  restricted  to  the  use  of  undergraduates.  The  amount 
of  this  aid  is  necessarily  small,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  do 
something  towards  keeping  here  some  of  our  best  graduates,  or 
attracting  hither  those  of  other  colleges,  and  that  more  ample 
means  may  soon  be  provided  for  promoting  this  most  important 
object.  Nothing  is  now  so  much  needed  to  strengthen  the  ad- 
vanced courses  which  have  been  established,  as  a  vigorous  body 
of  trained  students,  whose  zeal  and  sympathy  would  stimulate  at 
once  their  instructors  and  one  another.  The  presence  of  such 
a  body,  moreover,  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  College,  by  keeping  before  the  eyes  of  the  undergraduates  not 
only  an  example  of  earnest  work,  but  also  a  higher  standard 
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of  scholarship  than  that  which  makes  the  first  degree  in  arts  the 
normal  goal  of  an  academic  course. 

CLEMENT  L.   SMITH,  Dean. 
November  27, 1888. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sir, —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  Report  on  the 
state  of  the  Graduate  Department  for  the  year  1882-88  :  — 

The  practice  of  forming  a  separate  list  of  studies  designed  for 
graduates  has  been  abandoned,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  last  report; 
and  one  list,  comprising  all  the  courses  offered  by  the  University, 
except  those  of  a  strictly  professional  character,  is  now  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  College  Faculty.  The  numbers  of 
graduate  students  in  attendance  on  these  courses  will  be  found 
stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  that  Faculty. 

The  Academic  Council  devoted  much  time,  during  the  year 
1882-83,  to  the  consideration  of  the  precise  conditions,  under 
which  the  degree  of  A.  M.  should  be  given  for  professional  and 
technical  studies,  in  pursuance  of  the  new  provision  adopted  by 
the  Corporation  and  Overseers,  at  the  instance  of  the  Academic 
Council,  in  the  preceding  academic  year.  The  result  of  their 
deliberations  was  the  adoption  of  the  following  rules,  which  are 
numbered  6  and  7  among  the  Standing  Rule%  of  the  Aeademie 
Council :  — 

'^  6.  The  Academic  Council  will  approve  studies  pursued  in  the 
Professional  and  Scientific  Schools  as  constituents  of  the  one 
year's  course  of  liberal  study  to  be  pursued  by  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts ;  but  no  study  in  a  Professional  or  the 
Scientific  School  will  be  approved  as  part  of  such  one  year's 
course,  unless  the  Council  is  satisfied  that  the  candidate  offering 
it  has  no  intention  or  expectation  of  counting  l^e  same  study  to- 
wards the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  Bachelor  of  Science,  or  Civil  Engineer. 

"  7.  The  Council  will  also  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  students,  otherwise  properly  qualified  (see  §  1  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers^,  who  are 
recommended  by  the  appropriate  Faculty  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  or  Civil  Engineer,  after  the  longest  course 
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of  stndj  and  residence  provided  for  such  degree,  and  upon  ex- 
aminations passed  with  high  credit.  Members  of  the  Schools  of 
Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Science,  who  are  already  Bachelors 
of  Arts  of  Harvard  University,  and  who  wish  to  obtain  the  Mas- 
ter's degree  simultaneously  with  their  professional  degree,  should 
present  their  applications  to  the  Faculty  of  the  School  with  which 
they  are  connected,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  June  in  the  year  of 
their  graduation." 

These  rules  were  put  into  operation  at  the  close  of  the  academic 
year. 

Fourteen  persons  were  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  and  the  whole  number  of  candidates  for  that 
degree  was  fifteen ;  of  whom  three  withdrew,  and  twelve  received 
the  degree.  This  enumeration  does  not  include  those  who  were 
admitted  to  the  degree  under  Rule  7,  above  cited. 

Ten  persons  were  admitted,  or  readmitted,  to  candidacy  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arts,  and 
the  whole  numl)er  of  candidates  for  that  degree  was  thirty-five ; 
of  whom  one  has  died,  six  have  withdrawn,  two  have  transferred 
themselves  to  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  five  received  the  doctor's  degree  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
twenty-one  are  still  candidates  for  it. 

Four  persons  were,  and  still  remain,  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science,  all  of  whom  were  admitted  to  candidacy  in 
previous  years. 

Tlie  following  are  the  names  of  persons  admitted  to  degrees, 
on  recommendation  of  the  Academic  Council,  at  Commencement, 
1883 :  — 

AM. 

Frederic  Almy,  A.B.,  1880. 

Joseph  Austin  Coolidge,  A.B.,  1882. 

George  Trumbull  Hartshorn,  A.B.,  1882. 

Henry  Churchill  King,  A.B.  (Oberlin  CoU,),  1879, 

A.M.  and  D.B.  (Oberlin  Sem'y),  1882. 
Philip  Coombs  Knapp,  A.B.,  1878,  M.D.,  1882. 
Robert  Luce,  A.B.,  1882. 
John  Edward  Maude,  A.B.,  1881. 
Harry  Leverett  Nelson,  A.B.,  1881. 
Edward  Knights  Stevens,  A.B.,  1882. 
Frederic  Mather  Stone,  A.B.,  1882. 
Duren  James  Henderson  Ward,  A.B.  (Hillsdale  CoU.)^  1878, 

A.M.  {HUlsdale  Coll.). 
Horace  Leslie  Wheeler,  A.B.,  1881. 
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Of  these,  Messrs.  Eing^  Enapp,  Maude,  Nelson,  and  Ward 
received  the  degree  under  Rule  6. 

PIlD.  and  AJl 

Farley  Brewer  Goddard,  A.B.,  1881. 

Department,  Philology.    SiAject,  Greek  and  Latiii.      Thesis,  "  Stodioram  Cyre- 
nentium  Capita  Antiquaria  HUtorica." 

John  Norton  Johnson,  A.M.,  1882. 

Department,  Philology.    Subject,  Sanskrit.    Thesis,  *'  The  PriesU  and  Patrom  of 
the  Vedlc  Age." 

William  Taooard  Piper,  A.M.,  1881. 

Department,  Philology.     Subject,  Greek  and  Latin.      Thesis,  "De  Ratione  No- 
minum  Romanorum  praesertini  de  Numero  Praenominam  PtIbco." 

Arthur  Wellington  Roberts,  A.B.,  1881. 

Department,  Philology.    Subject,  Greek  and  Latin.    Thesis,  "  De  Homicidiii  apnd 
Graecot." 

Frank  William  Taussig,  A.B.,  1879. 

Department,  Political  Science.    Subject,  Political  Economy.    Thesis,  "  Protection 
to  Young  Industries  as  applied  in  the  United  States.' 


»* 


Under  Rule  7 :  — 

A3C.  with  D3. 

James  David  Callahan,  A.B.  (Univ.  Mich*),  1879. 
Charles  Elliott  St  John,  A.B.,  1879. 

AM,  with  LL.B. 

Frederick  Hobbs  Allen,  A.B.,  1880. 

Frank  Brewster,  A.B.,  1879. 

Henry  Eliot  Guild.  A.B.,  1880. 

Thaddeus  Davis  Kenneson,  A.B.,  1880. 

Leonard  Eckstein  Opdycke,  A.B.,  1880. 

Samuel  Hanson  Ordway,  A.B.  {Brown  Univ,),  1880. 

George  Pellew,  A.B.,  1880. 

William  Schofield,  A.B.  1879. 

AJff.  with  MJ>. 

Franklin  Asaph  Dunbar,  A.B.,  1878. 
Philip  Coombs  Knapp,  A.B.,  1878:  cum  laude. 
Edward  Winslow  Warren,  A.B.,  1877. 
Henry  Austin  Wood,  A.B.,  1878:  cum  laude. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Knapp  occurs  twice  in  the  above  lists,  because 
ho  was  entitled  to  the  degree  under  Rule  7,  and  also  on  the 
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ground  of  an  additional  year  of  study  devoted  to  a  special 
course. 

The  Parker,  Kirkland,  and  Walker  Fellowships  were  held  by 
the  following  persons,  during  the  year  1882-88:  — 

John  Parker  Fellowships, 

Frank  Nelson  Cole,  A.B.,  1882. 

Joseph  Silas  Diller,  S.B.,  1879. 

£dward  Emerson  Phillips,  A.B.,  1878,  Ph.D.,  1880. 

George  Lincoln  Walton,  A.B.,  1875,  M.D.,  1880. 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship, 
Paul  Shqrby,  A.B.,  1878. 

James  Walker  Fellowship, 
Benjamin  Rand,  A.B.,  1879,  A.M.,  1880. 

Mr.  Diller  and  Dr.  Walton  withdrew  from  their  fellowships  at 
the  close  of  the  academic  year,  each  having  completed  the  full 
term  of  three  years.  These  gentlemen  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  thorough  and  valuable  work  of  study  and  research 
in  the  departments  of  Geology  and  of  Nervous  Diseases  respect- 
ively. Mr.  Diller,  on  his  return  from  Europe,  presented  to  the 
Committee  in  Natural  History,  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
S.D.,  a  thesis,  which  that  committee  has  approved,  on  "The 
Geology  of  the  Troad."  He  defers  his  examination  for  the  de- 
gree to  a  later  year.  Dr.  Walton  has  published  several  highly 
important  papers  on  the  specialty  to  which  he  devotes  himself. 

Messrs.  Cole,  Phillips,  Shorey,  and  Rand,  having  presented 
satisfactory  reports  of .  their  progress  in  their  studies,  were 
reappointed  to  their  respective  fellowships  for  the  year  1883-84. 
The  two  vacancies  remaining  in  the  Parker  Fellowships  were 
at  firat  filled  by  the  appointment  of 

James  Laurence  Lauohlin,  Ph.D.,  1876,  and 
William  Patten,  S.B.,  1883; 

bat  Dr.  Laughlin  having  withdrawn,  on  his  appointment  as  Assist^ 
ant  Professor  in  Political  Economy,  his  fellowship  was  given  to 

Harold  North  Fowler,  A.B.,  1S80. 

6 
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The  Harris  Fellowship  and  the  Rogers  Scholarship  are  be- 
stowed in  accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  College 
Faculty,  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  that  Faculty. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  MILLS  P£IBCE. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  Report  for  the  academic  year,  1882-88:  — 

Twenty-nine  students  were  connected  with  the  School  during 
the  year,  namely :  — 

Resident  Gradaates 5 

Senior  Class 8 

Middle  Class 5 

Junior  Class 4 

Special  Students 7 

Of  these,  one  resident  graduate  and  one  special  student  re- 
mained in  the  School  but  a  short  time. 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  instruction  given  may  be  learned 
from  the  accompanying  table,  pp.  84,  85. 

Several  courses  were  attended  by  undergraduates  of  the  College. 
These  are  reckoned  together  with  the  students  of  the  School  in 
the  numbers  which,  in  the  table  just  referred  to,  represent  tlie 
attendance  at  each  course.  The  courses  thus  attended  by  under- 
graduates, and  the  number  of  undergraduates  attending  them 
respectively,  are  as  follows :  — 

Junior  Hebrew 2 

Philosophy  of  Religion 8 

History  of  the  Reformation 24 

£thics 5 

Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 1 

Some  of  the  professors  of  the  School  gave  other  courses  which 
are  not  referred  to  in  the  table,  either  because  they  do  not  belong 
strictly  to  the  Theological  course,  or  because  no  divinity  students 
attended  them.  Professor  Toy  gave  lessons  in  the  Arabic  Ian- 
guage,  and  Professor  Lyon  in  the  Assyrian,  each  two  hours  a  week. 
Each  of  these  courses  was  attended  by  one  divinity  student,  as 
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well  08  by  others  not  connected  with  the  School.  Professor 
Emerton  gave  a  course  on  **  Practice  in  the  Study  and  Use  of 
Historical  Sources;"  two  hours  a  week..  This  was  attended  by 
four  undergraduates  and  one  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy. 

The  course  last  mentioned,  the  courses  on  Aramaic,  on  the 
*'  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,"  and  those  on 
the  Assyrian  and  Arabic  languages,  were  announced  as  optional ; 
the  two  latter  being  foreign  to  the  specific  work  of  the  School, 
and  the  rest  being  regarded  as  less  essential  to  it  than  the  studies 
that  were  required.  This  distinction  was,  however,  looked  upon 
as  artificial  and  temporary. 

Besides  the  courses  that  formed  the  regular  work  of  the  School, 
two  special  shorter  courses  were  given  during  the  year.  One  of 
these  consisted  of  eight  lectures  by  George  T.  Ladd,  D.D.,  of  Yale 
College,  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible.  These  were  fully  at- 
tended by  students  of  the  School,  and  by  persons  unconnected 
with  it,  and  were  listened  to  with  great  interest* 

Another  course  was  given  by  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
University,  but  not  teachers  of  the  School.  In  this  course  lec- 
tures were  given  as  follows :  — 

On  the  Edaoation  of  the  Ministry :  President  C.  W.  Eliot. 

Negative  Preaching:  Professor  A.  P.  Peabodt. 

English  in  the  Polpit:  Professor  A.  S.  Hill. 

The  Function  of  a  Library  in  a  Community  of  Professional  Students  : 
Justin  Winsor,  Librarian. 

Parish  Botany:  Professor  G.  L.  Goodale. 

The  Boundary  Line  between  Science  and  Religion:  Professor  Trow- 
bridge. 

The  Physical  Exercise  suitable  to  a  Minister's  Life:  Professor  D.  A. 
Saroent. 

These  lectures  were  given  in  the  chapel  of  the  School,  which 
in  every  case  was  well  filled  and  sometimes  crowded.  They 
were  not  only  important  in  themselves,  but  were  interesting  as 
showing  the  help  which  the  School  may  receive  from  persons 
engaged  in  other  departments  of  study.  Each  lecturer  spoke 
wholly  from  his  own  standpoint,  and  thus  threw  fresh  light  Upon 
the  topics  considered* 

The  lectures  by  Professor  Lyon  on  Assyrian  antiquities  with 
reference  to  the  illustration  of  the  Old  Testament  were  also 
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largely  attended  bj  persons  not  connected  with  the  School.  The 
number  of  attendants  given  in  the  table  refers  merely  to  the 
students  who  made  it  a  regular  part  of  their  studies  and  sub- 
mitted to  an  examination  upon  it. 

I  have  in  a  former  Report  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
special  students  of  the  School  represent  two  distinct  classes  of 
scholars.  Under  the  same  name  are  enrolled  men  who  cannot 
pass  the  required  examinations  for  entering  as  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  men  of  high  scholarship 
who  are  drawn  to  the  School  for  some  special  courses  of  study. 
The  fact  that  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  now  given  to  stu- 
dents otherwise  properly  qualified  for  a  year  of  theological  study 
will  probably  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  this  latter  class. 
Two  special  students  already  bachelors  of  arts,  received  at  the 
last  Commencement  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  most  important  question  which  the  Faculty  has  been  called 
upon  to  decide  during  the  year  is  that  of  allowing  to  students 
a  certain  amount  of  choice  in  the  studies  that  shall  be  offered  by 
them  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  The  Faculty  were 
not  drawn  to  the  consideration  of  this  question  by  any  merely 
theoretic  interest,  although  it  might  well  deserve  consideration 
as  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  theory  of  theo- 
logical education.  The  question  was  forced  upon  them  by  a  prac- 
tical necessity.  It  was  found  that  owing  to  the  increase  in  the 
teaching  force  of  the  School,  and  to  the  ability  and  readiness 
of  some  teachers  to  offer  more  lectures  than  could  regularly  be 
expected  of  them,  more  hours  of  class-work  were  offered  than 
could  reasonably  be  required  of  students.  While  thirty-nine  hours 
were  offered,  it  was  thought  that  thirty  hours  were  as  many  as 
should  be  required  for  the  degree.  These  would  give  each  stu- 
dent an  average  of  ten  hours  a  week  for  three  years.  Of  course 
more  hours  thea  could  be  taken  by  any  student  without  taxing 
too  severely  his  power  of  study.  The  work  of  a  theological 
student,  however,  is  very  imperfectly  done,  unless  some  margin 
is  left  for  independent  study,  beyond  that  absolutely  required 
by  his  class  exercises.  In  fixing  the  number  of  hours  that  shall 
be  insisted  upon,  enough  should  be  required  to  insure  a  proper 
use  of  the  time,  and  to  furnish  evidence  that  the  degree  has  not 
been  given  for  inadequate  work ;  and  not  so  many  as  to  leave  the 
student  no  freedom  for  that  thought  and  research  which  will 
contribute  so  much  to  his  mental  growth. 
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If  out  of  thirtjr*nine  hours  of  class-work  only  thirty  shall  be 
required,  it  becomes  an  important  question  what  disposition  shall 
be  made  of  the  rest  Two  courses  are  open.  One  is  to  name 
certain  hours  that  shall  be  required,  and  to  leave  the  rest  optional. 
This  was  done  provisionally  in  reference  to  the  studies  of  the  last 
year.  This  course  does,  however,  injustice  both  to  the  studies 
marked  optional  and  to  the  degree  itself.  It  does  injustice  to  the 
studies  marked  optional,  not  merely  by  the  appearance  of  under- 
rating their  importance,  but  especially  through  the  fact  that  if  the 
student  is  pressed  for  time  these  will  be  the  studies  that  must  suffer. 
It  does  injustice  to  the  degree,  by  excluding  from  the  studies  that 
will  be  accepted  for  it  those  that  mark  a  special  degree  of  attain- 
ment in  certain  directions.  There  are  good  reasons,  for  instance, 
why  Aramaic  should  not  be  required ;  there  are  none  why  it  should 
not  be  accepted  for  the  degree.  The  degree  that  may  be  given  for 
the  amount  of  Hebrew  ordinarily  studied,  and  not  for  an  exten- 
sion of  this  line  of  work  into  the  Aramaic,  seems  marked  by  this 
fact  as  a  degree  to  be  given  for  elementary  rather  than  for  advanced 
study.  All  the  courses  marked  optional  would  naturally  belong 
to  tliis  class ;  that  is,  they  would  naturally  be  of  a  kind  to  indi- 
cate special  advance  in  certain  directions,  and  thus  a  marked 
excellence  in  some  lines  of  study.  Certainly  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  should  be  elastic  enough  to  meet  these  conditions. 

If  election  is  to  be  allowed,  a  further  question  is  whether  it 
shall  be  absolute  within  the  limits  of  the  courses  offered  ;  or  nar- 
rowed by  the  designation  of  one  or  more  studies  that  shall  be 
required,  while  freedom  of  choice  shall  extend  to  all  the  rest. 
In  regard  to  this,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  was  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  the  Faculty.  This  difference  was  both  in 
regard  to  the  advantage  of  requiring  any  studies  in  particular, 
and,  among  those  who  favored  such  requirement,  in  regard  to  the 
studies  which  should  be  marked  as  essential. 

The  result  was  that  no  studies  were  designated  as  specially  to 
be  required.  Students  are  to  be  allowed  to  select  the  courses 
that  they  will  offer  for  the  degree.  Such  selection  is,  however,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Faculty  for  approval.  The  only  rule  that  the 
Faculty  laid  down  for  its  own  guidance  in  the  matter,  is  that  no 
one  of  the  fundamental  departments  of  theological  study  should 
be  neglected. 

The  choice  thus  granted  is  too  small  to  be  dignified  by  the 
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name  of  an  elective  system.  It  is  enoogli,  however,  to  be  of  real 
advantage  to  students.  The  studies  required  for  preparation  for 
the  ministry  are  of  a  different  nature  from  those  required  by  any 
other  profession.  Tiiere  is  little  tliat  is  technical.  The  studies 
are  more  of  the  nature  of  those  which  belong  to  the  college. 
They  all  open  possibilities  much  greater  than  any  student  can 
accomplish.  The  line  drawn  in  any  case  is  to  a  great  extent 
arbitrary.  Tliere  can  be  no  reason,  then,  why  the  student  may 
not  be  allowed  to  draw  it  to  some  extent  for  himself.  He  can 
thus  follow  his  own  tastes,  and  gain  more  real  good  than  if  he 
were  compelled  to  follow  a  prescribed  routine.  Thus,  so  far  as 
this  liberty  extends,  it  may  be  expected  to  produce  the  same  kind 
of  beneficial  effects  that  have  resulted  from  the  introduction  of 
the  elective  system  into  the  College.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
rule  which  the  Faculty  has  laid  down  for  itself  is  very  vague. 
This  vagueness  was  intentional.  The  movement  is  in  some  de- 
gree an  experiment.  As  the  matter  stands,  the  Faculty  is  left 
free  to  adapt  its  action  to  the  needs  that  may  arise.  The  rule 
will,  however,  doubtless  be  interpreted  in  a  liberal  manner. 

Another  advantage  of  the  change  that  has  thus  been  made  is, 
that  the  student  will  be  able  to  select  his  own  meUiods  of  work, 
and  to  group  the  studies  of  any  one  year  in  such  a  way  as  may 
seem  to  him  best.  There  is  indeed  a  possible  logical  order  in  the 
studies  tliat  make  up  the  course  in  Theology.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  carried  out  strictly ;  and  the  schools  that  have  done 
most  in  this  direction  have  made  only  an  approach  to  a  true 
logical  order.  Where  this  has  been  done  most  thoroughly,  one 
great  inconvenience  has  been  felt.  To  many  students,  work  very 
largely  in  one  direction  for  a  whole  year  has  proved  monotonous. 
Especially  has  this  been  found  true  of  the  year  spent  in  exegetical 
study.  The  habit  of  the  Harvard  School  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  to  make  no  attempt  at  logical  order  of  study.  All  the  fun- 
damental branches  of  study  have  been  carried  on  tlirough  the 
three  years.  Of  late  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  the 
study  of  Systematic  Theology,  so  far  as  possible,  into  the  last 
year.  In  other  respects,  studies  have  been  carried  on  side  by  side 
as  before.  In  fact,  different  students  need  different  methods. 
Some  work  best  if  their  labor  can  bo  concentrated  on  a  suigle 
department.  Others  need  various  degrees  of  variety  in  their 
work.    As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  opportunity  is  given  to 
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each  student  to  adopt  such  a  method  as  he  may  prefer.  At  the 
same  time  the  Facultj  is  relieved  of  the  diflScuIt  task  of  dividing 
the  studies  into  three  equal  parts,  corresponding  to  the  three 
years  of  the  course.  The  studies  will  henceforth  be  arranged 
according  to  departments,  and  not  according  to  years. 

The  change  thus  described  marks  the  completion  of  a  movement 
in  the  direction  of  a  larger  liberty,  that  has  been  going  on  in  the 
School  for  the  last  few  years:  first,  the  habit  of  marking  absences 
from  lectures  was  given  up ;  next,  a  similar  freedom  was  estab- 
lished in  regard  to  attendance  at  morning  prayers.  A  person 
looking  at  the  School  merely  from  the  outside  would  not  suspect 
that  any  change  had  been  made.  Absence  from  lectures  is  very 
rare,  and  the  attendance  at  chapel  is  as  good  as  when  the  monitor 
was  present.  The  liberty  now  granted  in  regard  to  the  choice  of 
studies,  and  of  method  in  study,  will  doubtless  bring  as  little 
disorder  into  the  work  of  the  School  as  the  changes  above 
referred  to. 

The  School  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  Joseph  Henry 
Thayer,  D.D.,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  School  as  lectui-er  on 
Biblical  Theology.  His  course  will  extend  through  the  year,  and 
will  be  reckoned  among  the  studies  that  will  be  accepted  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

During  the  last  two  years  Divinity  Hall  has  been  very  much 
improved.  Summer  before  last,  the  chapel  was  refurnished  and 
decorated,  and  is  now  a  pleasant  and  attractive  place,  wholly 
suited  to  its  purpose.  The  last  summer  other  parts  of  the  Hall 
have  been  improved.  The  entries  have  been  made  much 
lighter,  both  by  day  and  evening,  and  seem  thereby  to  have  been 
made  broader ;  the  vestibules  have  been  enlarged  and  other 
important  changes  made.  The  field  at  the  north  of  the  building 
has  been  levelled.  This  not  only  improves  the  appearance 
of  the  locality,  but  will  in  time  furnish  a  very  convenient  place 
for  out-of-door  sports. 

The  Library  has  been  well  cared  for  the  past  year  by  A.  A. 
Brooks,  A.B.,  the  Librarian.  Seventy-three  volumes  have  been 
added  to  the  Library  during  the  year,  of  which  forty-three  were 
gifts.  The  card-catalogue  has  increased  slowly.  A  larger  force 
needs  to  be  employed  in  the  work  of  cataloguing,  as  it  is  a  very 
serious  as  well  as  important  undertaking. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  the 
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Williaras  Fond  is  a  verj  fortanate  one  for  the  ScliooL  It  not 
only  secures  tlie  fund  to  tlie  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed, 
but  allows  the  society  having  it  in  charge  to  use  any  surplus  that 
may  accrue,  for  tlie  general  interests  of  the  School.  Much  good 
may  be  expected  from  this  source. 

C.  C.  EVEELETT,  Dean, 


To  THE  President  op  the  University; 

Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  tlie  following  Report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  the  academic  year  1882-83 :  — 

The  table  on  pp.  92, 93  gives  the  courses  of  study  and  instruc- 
tion during  the  year,  the  names  of  the  instructors,  the  text-books 
used,  the  number  of  exercises  per  week  in  each  cdurse,  and  the 
number  of  students  who  offered  themselves  for  examination  in 
each  course  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  attendance  at  the  School  dur- 
ing  the  last  twelve  years :  — 


Whole  no.  of  ttadrats  In  th*  Sehool 
Number  that  were  in  the  School 

daring  the  whole  year  .... 
Number  that  were  in  the  School 

only  part  of  the  jear     .... 


ATenge  number 


166 

107 

68 

186 


^ 


las 

107 

81 

128 


n 


m 
v» 

8 
118 


lil 

121 

2D 

181 


^ 


s 


180 

U 

187 


i 


178 

158 

20 

168 


1 


199 

168 

81 

18i 


?? 


166  160 

172  187 

24  82 

188  164 


177 
188 

89 
167 


161 

186 

28 

149 


s?. 


161 
189 

22 
146 


188 

120| 
18) 
129 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  School  as  divided  into  classes 
since  the  establishment  of  the  three-years'  course  and  tlie  exami- 
nation for  admission :  — 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1882-8& 

First  Year  .... 

72 

63 

78 

67 

61 

59 

Second  Year  .    .    . 

70 

50 

82 

58 

41 

38 

Third  Year.    .    .    . 

— 

— 

21 

14 

25 

20 

Special  Students .    . 

81 

47 

46 

82 

84 

21 

-1 
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In  regard  to  the  foregoing  table  it  is  to  be  obserred  that,  al- 
though the  three-years'  course  went  into  operation  at  tlie  begin- 
ning of  1877-78,  there  was  no  third-year  class  until  1879-80. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  second-year  class  of  1877-78  did 
not  take  the  three-years'  course,  but  was  graduated  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  that  class  having  entered  the  School  before  the 
three-years'  course  went  into  operation. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
admission  in  each  year  since  they  were  established :  — 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879^. 

1880-81. 

• 

1881-82. 

1882-88. 

Offered  .    . 
Admitted    . 

16 

7 

16 

7 

18 
12 

25 
18 

19 
16 

12 
10 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
a  degree  in  each  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  three-years* 
course :  — 


First  Tear  .  . 
Second  Tear  . 
Third  Tear.    . 


1877-78. 


i 


i 


1 


o     a*     2 


66   51   15 
66  47   19 


1878-79. 


1  ""  I 

5        £        »N 


50  42  8 
40  39   1 


1879-80. 


I 

o 


73  69  4 
28  26  2 
22   18  4 


1880-81. 


I 
iS 

o 


i 

2 


45  48  2 
49  46  8 
18   18  0 


1881-82. 


S 


49  44  5 
38  87  1 
36  88   8 


1882-88. 


•s 


46  44  2 
36  34  2 
21   19  2 


In  regard  to  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  in- 
cludes no  special  students,  and  hence  that  all  the  applicants 
included  in  it  were  either  graduates  of  colleges  or  had  passed  the 
examination  for  admission.  Of  course  this  remark  does  not  apply 
to  the  second-year  class  of  1877-78,  and  this  accounts  in  part  for 
the  .much  greater  number  of  failures  in  that  class. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  three-years'  course,  have  been  examined 
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for  a  degree  in  the  studies  of  any  year  without  having  been  mem- 
bers of  the  School  during  that  year :  — 


First  Year  .  . 
Second  Tear  . 
Third  Year     . 


1877-78. 


1878-79. 


3 
2 


5    2    8 


t 

o 


i 

2 


3    2    1 


isn-80. 


lis 


o 


s 


6  4  2 
1  1  0 
6    4    1 


1880-81. 


1 

2 


6    4    2 


4    4    0 


1881-82. 


1882-88. 


1 

ji 


2    11 


10    8    2 


I 


3 
2 


3    8    0 


8    2    1 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
the  honor  degree  in  each  year  since  it  was  established :  — 


Second  Year . 
Third  Year  . 


1878-7». 


i 


26  12  14 


187»-«0. 


17     7  10 
9     7     2 


1880-81. 


3 
2 


89  16  28 
6     8     2 


1881-82. 


i 
2 


27  11   16 
13  10    3 


1882-88. 


32   11  21 
11    10    1 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have 
entered  the  School  in  each  year  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and 
shows  how  many  of  them  were  graduates  of  colleges,  and  of  the 
latter,  how  many  were  graduates  of  Harvard  and  how  many  of 
other  colleges :  — 


Whole  number 
of  entries 

Qraduates  of 
colleges  •    . 

Harvard  grad- 
uates .    .     . 

Graduates     of 

other  colleges . 

Non-graduates 


P 


105 
60 
19 
41 
46 


e 


92 
66 
26 
80 
86 


i 


87 
47 
22 
26 
40 


i 


96 
68 
29 
29 
37 


oo 


102 
66 
40 
16 
47 


g 


§ 


119 
67 
89 
28 
62 


I 


128 
77 
47 
80 
61 


S2 


111 
79 
47 
82 
32 


102 
62 
88 
24 
40 


124 
76 
69 
17 
48 


91 
60 
41 
19 
81 


^ 


97 
63 
29 
24 
44 


84 
66 
33 
23 

28 


At  the  close  of  the  year  1882-88  an  event  took  place  which  is 
likely  to  exert  a  great  and  lasting  influence  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  Law  School;  namely,  its  removal  from  Dane  Hall  to 
Austin  Hall.    One  year  ago  no  department  of  the  University  — 
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at  all  events,  no  one  of  those  situated  in  Cambridge  —  was  so 
badly  housed  as.  the  Law  School ;  and  that  circumstance  doubt- 
less had  its  influence  in  diminishing  the  prosperity  of  the  School. 
Now,  thanks  to  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Austin,  the  School  has 
its  home  in  a  building  which,  in  its  provisions  for  material  com- 
fort, need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  other,  and  which,  in 
architectural  beauty  and  adornment,  excels  all  others  belonging 

to  the  University. 

C.  C.  LAN6DELL,  Dean. 
AusTiK  Hall,  Not.  80, 1888. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  I  submit  the  following 
Report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic  year  1882-83 :  — 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year 
was  two  hundred  and  forty ;  during  the  first  term  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four ;  during  the  second  term  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen. Of  these,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  had  a  literary  or  scien- 
tific degree.  There  were  eighty-five  applicants  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  of  wliom  nine  were  rejected.  Seventy  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.D.  afler  a  three  years'  course  of  study ; 
six  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  after  a  four  years'  course ;  of  these 
six,  four  received  in  addition  the  degree  of  A.M.,  two  of  these 
cum  laude.  The  Fourth  Class  was  composed  of  ten  students, 
four  of  whom  postponed  graduation  in  order  to  become  candidates 
for  hospital  appointments.  One  of  the  Barringer  Scholarships 
was  awarded  to  Ashbury  Gilbert  Smith  of  the  fourth  class.  Tlie 
Faculty  Scholarships  were  awarded  to  Oscar  Joseph  Pfeiffer  and 
Leonard  Wood  of  the  third  class,  and  to  Owen  Colburn  and  Wil- 
hs  Willard  Copp  of  the  second  class.  The  Bright  Scholarship 
was  awarded  to  Charles  Wendell  Townsend  of  the  second  class. 

The  table  on  pages  96-98  shows  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  instruction  given. 

The  results  of  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  School  are 
given  in  the  following  table :  — 

Fhydei.       IaUb.  Bngltoh.         BeotiTe.       Injected. 


I  (Conditioned     8  8  4  8  > 


1883.  ^ 

Sent    5  Offered    .    .  18  18  18  18 

^  '  (  Conditioned  .2  9  4  2 
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The  table  on  page  99  gives  a  statement  of  the  rejections  at 
the  annual  examinations  in  June  for  four  years  past. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increasing  recognition  of  tlie 
value  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  School  for  obtaining  a 
medical  education :  — 

NUMBER  OF  TERMS  SPENT  AT  THE   SCHOOL  BY  GRADUATES. 


1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1881 

Spent    six 
terms 

22 

14 

47% 

26 

69% 

40 
65% 

41 

85% 

3«    Of 

86% 

81% 

79 

67 

88%' 

Spent  Hve 
terms 

2 

7 

5 

1% 

9 

4 

\% 

\% 

6 
10% 

\% 

4      ' 

5% 

Spent  four 
terms 

6 

6 

4 

11% 

8 

8 

\% 

4 

8% 

4 

6% 

4 

4% 

4 

6% 

Spent  three 
terms 

5 

0 

2 

65^ 

1 

0 

2 

2% 

0 

1 
1% 

0 

1 
0 

Spent   two 
terms 

3 

8 

10% 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1a 

1 

2% 

0 

Total  grad- 
uated 

3S 

80 

86 

61 

48 

70 

45 

60 

86* 

76t 

*  Ineladet  nine  students  of  the  Foatth  Glass, 
t  Inelades  sU  students  of  the.  Fourth  Class. 


The  most  important  event  of  the  year  in  the  history  of  the 
School  is  the  retirement  of  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes  from  the  Professor- 
ship of  Anatomy,  which  lie  has  held  since  1847.  Although  the 
withdrawal  of  this  gifted  teacher,  as  well  as  that  of  Dr.  Bigelow 
in  the  preceding  year,  must  of  course  be  felt  as  a  serious  loss  by 
the  School  to  which  they  have  so  long  given  their  valued  services) 
yet  the  work  which  they  have  laid  down  has  been  taken  up  by  able 
and  willing  hands,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  instruction  in  Anat- 
omy and  Surgery,  though  it  may  perhaps  lack  some  of  the  peculiar 
brilliancy  and  charm  imparted  to  it  by  these  distinguished  pit)- 
fessors,  still  fully  sets  forth  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
in  these  important  branches. 

A  fire  which  occurred  in  the  New  Building  of  the  Medical 
School  on  Boylston  Street  during  the  course  of  its  construction, 
so  far  delayed  our  occupation  of  it  that  the  whole  work  of  tlie 
School  in  the  past  year  was  carried  on  in  our  old  quarters  in 
North  Grove  Street. 

H.  P.  BOWDITCH.  Dean, 
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To'^THB  President  op  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty  I  beg  leave  to  submit 
my  Report  for  tlie  year  1882-83 :  — 

The  number  of  students  was  twenty-six,  —  thirteen  of  the  first 
year,  six  of  the  second,  and  seven  of  the  third. 

The  students  of  the  first  year,  as  usual,  attended  the  medical 
lectures  of  this  year  in  connection  with  the  medical  students,  and 
passed  with  them  the  examinations.  Five  failed  to  pass  these 
examinations,  of  whom  three  failed  utterly  in  all  three  subjects, 
one  in  two  subjects,  and  one  in  one.  Those  who  fail  to  pass 
in  two  of  the  three  are  not  permitted  to  go  on  with  the  class, 
but  must  take  the  year's  work  again.  They  can,  however,  try 
again  at  the  September  Examinations.  One  did  so,  and  succeeded 
in  passing.  Tlie  studies  for  the  year  were  General  Anatomy, 
including  dissections.  Physiology,  and  General  Chemistry. 

Twelve  lectures  in  Surgical  Pathology  and  three  in  Surgery  are 
required  of  the  second-year  students,  which  are  also  had  in  con- 
nection with  the  medical  students.  One  only  failed  to  pass  the 
examination. 

The  School  has  this  year  been  without  a  Professor  of  Operative 
Dentistry,  the  place  vacated  by  Professor  Shepard  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  previous  year  not  having  been  filled.  The  duties 
have  been  performed  by  the  Dean,  in  addition  to  those  of  his  own 
professorship,  by  delivering  eighteen  lectures  of  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  each  on  the  subjects  appertaining  to  this  branch.  He  has 
been  ably  assisted  in  the  clinical  instruction  by  the  five  clinical 
instructors  and  the  Demonstrator,  who  have  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously performed  the  duties  of  their  offices.  This  body  was 
organized  with  a  chairman  as  a  board  of  instruction  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  the  Dean  being  a  member  ex  officio^  and  met 
once  a  month  for  consultation  and  comparison  of  notes,  thus  keep- 
ing the  progress  and  standing  of  each  student  in  view  of  the 
whole  body  throughout  the  year.  This  plan  has  worked  so  well 
that  it  is  proposed  to  continue  it.  Tlie  out-patients  department 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  has  been  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  department,  and  at  no  time  has  there  been  a  lack  of 
patients.  In  March  operations  were  begim  upon  the  foundations 
of  the  new  out-patients  department,  and  a  portion  of  the  outer 
wall  was  removed,  exposing  both  instructors  and  patients  to  the 
inclemency  of  an  exceptionally  inclement  spring.    Notwithstand- 
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ing,  work  was  continued  at  great  disadyantage  until,  some  three 
weeks  before  the  end  of  the  term,  complete  cessation  of  work  was 
enforced.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  School  have  so  many 
untoward  circumstances  combined  to  hinder  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion ;  yet  such  has  been  the  devotion  of  the  instructors  that  the 
full  amount  of  work  was  accomplished. 

The  Demonstrator,  with  one  of  the  instructors,  has  been  in 
attendance  on  every  School  afternoon  throughout  the  year  to 
superintend  the  operations  which  are  all  performed  by  the  stu- 
dents, and  give  advice  and  assistance  whenever  either  was 
necessary. 

The  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  has  given  nineteen 
lectures  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half  each,  alternating  with  lec- 
tures on  Operative  Dentistry,  previously  referred  to,  on  the  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  his  department.  He  has  also  been  present  in 
the  Laboratory  for  Clinical  Instruction  about  one  hour  of  each 
week  during  the  term.  The  Demonstrator  has  also  been  present 
every  School  morning  of  the  year  for  instruction.  Patients  have 
at  no  time  been  wanting  to  give  the  students  abundant  opportu- 
nities for  practising  every  branch  of  this  specialty. 

Drs.  Pond  and  Grant,  Demonstrators  respectively  of  Operative 
and  Mechanical  Dentistry,  have  performed  the  duties  of  their 
offices  with  exemplary  fidelity  and  success. 

Dr.  Brackett,  Assistant-Instructor  in  Dental  Tlierapeutics,  has 
given  thirty  hours'  of  instruction  in  his  course,  including  the 
daily  "  quizzes  "  on  preceding  lectures,  with  which  it  has  always 
been  his  custom  to  begin  the  hour.  He  is  satisfied  that  this 
course  adds  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  by  serving 
to  call  attention  to  and  fix  points  that  would  otherwise  inevitably 
be  lost. 

The  Instructor  in  Oral  Surgery  and  Pathology,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Warren,  has  lectured  one  hour  each  week  until  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  end  of  the  term,  which  were  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  examination  of  specimens  for  the  microscope. 

The  number  of  students  who  came  up  for  the  degree  was  thir- 
teen, of  whom  five  failed  to  pass. 

It  seems  useless  at  this  time  to  make  any  allusion  to  the  pecu- 
niary needs  of  the  school,  inasmuch  as  previous  pressing  appeals 
have  produced  no  result.  These  needs  are  just  now  more  press- 
ing than  ever. 
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In  the  fifteen  years  of  the  School's  existence,  hardly  a  dollar 
has  been  given  to  aid  its  advancement,  except  what  the  alnmni, 
all  young  men  struggling  with  the  beginnings  of  their  chosen 
profession,  have  wrung  from  their  own  necessities  to  encourage 
and  sustain  a  cause  in  which  they  believe.  It  can  be  of  no  direct 
advantage  to  these  young  men  to  build  up  a  School  which  is 
turning  out  rivals  for  their  practice ;  but  the  elevation  of  their 
profession  to  a  higher  plane,  the  placing  it  on  a  level  with  its  sister 
professions,  so  that  in  honoring  it  they  themselves  may  be  hon- 
ored, is  the  impelling  motive.  A  similar  motive  should  also 
influence  the  community  whom  they  serve ;  for  the  better  the 
education  of  the  members  of  a  profession,  the  better  the  service 
tliey  can  render.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  public- 
spirited  and  the  charitable  givers  should  turn  at  least  a  small 
rivulet  from  the  great  stream  of  public  benefaction  in  our 
direction. 

THOMAS  H.  CHANDLER,  Dtan. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  repQrt  upon 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  for  the  Academic  year  1882-83 :  — 

The  number  of  students  registered  during  the  year  was  twenty- 
five.     They  were  classified  as  follows :  — 

I.  EDgineering 6 

U.  Chemistry 1 

III.  Natural  History 6 

IV.  Mathematics 1 

Special  Courses 11 

Total 26 

These  students  attended  the  exercises  of  thirty-nine  different 
instructors.  The  whole  number  of  courses  taken,  prescribed  and 
elective,  was  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  an  average  of  about  four 
and  a  half  to  each  pupil.  The  distribution  of  studies  is  shown 
by  the  following  statement :  — 
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Astronomy 
Botany  . 
Chemistry 
English  . 
Fine  Arts 
French  . 
Geology  . 
German  . 
Greek .     . 


History     . 

Lithology 

Mathematics 


1 
4 

19 
3 
4 
6 

11 
9 
2 
7 
1 

10 


■     • 


2- 

7 
1 
2 
1 


Mechanics 
Mechanical  Drawing 

Mosic 

Philosophy      ... 
Political  Economy   . 

Physics 8 

Rhetoric 1 

Surveying 5 

Themes 2 

Theology 1 

Zoology 7 


Five  persons  received  the  degree  of  S.  B.  at  Commencement, 
four  in  Natural  History,  and  one  in  Mathematics. 

H.   L.  EUSTIS,  Dean. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sib,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  Report  upon  the  Bus- 
sey  Institution  for  the  year  1882-83 :  — 

The  usual  number  of  students,  eight,  attended  the  various 
courses,  and  one  student  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agri- 
cultural Science  at  Commencement.  Instniction  in  Agriculture 
was  given  by  Mr.  Motley ;  in  Applied  Zoology  at  first  by  Mr. 
Ford  and  afterward  by  Professor  Lyman,  of  the  Veterinary 
School,  Assisted  by  the  Bussey  Demonstrator  in  Zoology,  Mr.  Hinck- 
ley ;  in  Horticulture  by  Mr.  Watson  ;  in  Botany  by  Mr.  Faxon ; 
in  Entomology  by  Mr.  Burgess ;  and  in  Agricultural  Chemistry 
by  Professor  Storer.  A  brief  interruption  of  the  course  in  Ap- 
plied Zoology,  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Professor  Slade  and 
the  death  of  his  assistant  Mr.  Ford,  was  met  by  Professor 
Lyman's  volunteering  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  anat- 
omy and  diseases  of  domestic  animals  to  the  Bussey  students, 
and  by  the  appointment  of  a  new  demonstrator,  Mr.  D.  T. 
Hinckley,  B.  A.  S.,  who  took  charge  of  the  dissecting-room. 

The  determination  of  the  Corporation,  in  May,  1888,  to  put  the 
Bussey  Farm  to  use  can  hardly  fail  to  commend  itself  to  the  agri- 
cultural community,  and  to  increase  the  teaching  power  of  the 
School.  On  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hinckley  as  superintendent 
of  the  farm,  he  proceeded  to  harvest  and  store  the  hay  crop, 
and  to  put  two  of  the  large  barns  into  fit  condition  for  the  recep- 
tion of  horses  and  neat-cattle,  which  will  be  taken  to  board  when 
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not  iti  use  by  their  owners.  Many  idle  horses  are  thus  boarded 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  every  winter,  as  well  as  cows  not  in 
milk,  and  animals  recovering  from  lameness  or  the  like ;  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  for  these  purposes  the  public  will  be  glad  to 
avail  itself  of  the  convenient  position  of  the  Bussey  Farm,  and  of 
its  ample  and  commodious  buildings.  It  is  fair  to  suppose,  more- 
over, that  many  persons  will  feel  such  confidence  in  the  Univer- 
sity that  they  will  be  glad  to  intrust  valuable  animals  to  its  care, 
in  the  assurance  that  they  may  safely  consign  them  to  officers 
appointed  by  the  Corporation  and  trained  expressly  for  the  posi- 
tions they  occupy.  By  expending  at  the  farm  the  hay  grown 
there,  manure  will  be  obtained  for  fertilizing  the  land,  while  the 
methods  of  cultivation  and  the  courses  of  crops  necessary  for 
procuring  the  largest  practicable  yield  of  hay  will  be  constantly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  students.  The  presence  of  many  animals 
at  the  farm  will  be  useful  also  for  purposes  of  study  and  com- 
parison. In  the  course  of  time,  it  may  prove  possible  to  raise  at 
the  farm,  incidentally,  as  it  were,  some  part  of  the  vegetables 
consumed  at  the  Memorial  Hall  in  Cambridge. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Veterinary  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  Bussey  Institution  has  agreed  to  receive  from  the  Veteri- 
nary Hospital  in  Boston  and  to  board  at  the  farm  a  certain 
number  of  convalescent  animals  and  chronic  cases  which  cannot 
be  economically  cared  for  in  the  city  proper. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  somewhat  extensive  repairs  have  had 
to  be  made  upon  the  school  building  and  the  greenhouses,  as 
well  as  upon  tlie  barns  and  the  farm  house  near  Roslindale. 

The  institution  is  hidebted  to  the  Honorable  Ambrose  A.  Ran- 
ney,  M.  C,  for  the  gift  of  many  packages  of  seeds  from  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  at  Washington,  which,  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Ranney's  request,  were  distributed  among  past  and 
present  students  of  the  School  and  other  persons  known  to  be 
interested  in  testing  them ;  and  to  Messrs.  Schlegel  &  Fottler, 
seedsmen,  of  Boston,  for  a  large  number  of  typical  specimens  of 
seeds  of  vegetables,  which  have  been  placed  in  the  Museum.  It 
is  indebted  also  to  Dr.  Harold  C.  Ernst,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  for 
the  gift  of  forty-six  solidly  bound  volumes  of  horticultural  jour- 
nals and  other  standard  horticultural  works,  from  Sarah  Otis 
Ernst ;  and  to  Drs.  D.  D.  Slade  and  C.  A.  Cheever  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Denny  for  files  of  agricultural  newspapers. 

F.   H.   STORER,  Dean. 
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To  THE  PbBSIDENT  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY: 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

My  appointment  to  the  newly  created  chair  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  was  received  Sept  14,  1882,  and  the  work  of  organ- 
ization was  immediately  undertaken. 

It  was  decided  that  the  School  should  make  a  beginning  with 
the  first  class  only  ;  that  its  further  development  should  be  made 
year  by  year,  as  this  class  progressed,  until  the  complete  course 
of  three  years  should  be  in  full  operation ;  and  further,  that  no 
advanced  or  special  students  should  be  received  until  the  course 
of  study  for  which  they  might  apply  should  have  been  developed 
in  the  regular  course  of  instruction.  It  was  arranged  that  of  the 
first  year's  studies  General  Chemistry  and  Physiology  should  be 
given  at  the  Medical  School ;  all  others,  including  the  Practical 
Anatomy,  at  the  Bussey  Institution,  —  at  which  place  the  neces- 
sary class*  and  dissecting-rooms  could  be  supplied.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  arrangement,  notice  was  at  once  given,  through 
a  few  of  the  Boston  daily  newspapers,  that  students  would 
be  received  on  and  after  September  28.  Although  this  notice 
was  very  short,  scarcely  fourteen  days  being  allowed,  two  candi- 
dates for  admission  presented  themselves  ;  they  were,  however, 
not  able  to  pass  the  required  examinations,  and  were  tlierefore 
rejected. 

On  Nov.  21, 1882,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  was  held,  knd  a  secretary  was  elected. 

On  April  23,  1883,  R.  H.  Harrison,  D.  V.  S.,  a  successful 
young  veterinary  practitioner  at  Lowell,  was' appointed  instructor 
in  Veterinary  Anatomy,  the  duties  of  the  position  to  begin  in 
the  following  September. 

At  the  examinations  held  in  June  and  September,  1883,  eleven 
candidates  presented  themselves  for  admission,  of  whom  two  were 
rejected.  One,  besides  passing  an  excellent  examination  in  the 
required  English  subjects,  took,  of  the  optional  ones,  Latin,  French, 
and  Algebra,  and  did  himself  great  credit  in  all  of  them. 

The  Veterinary  Hospital. 

It  very  soon  became  evident  that,  if  a  successful  school  was  to 
be  established,  there  must  be  connected  with  it  a  hospital,  situated 
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at  aome  central  place  within  the  city  proper,  where  cases  could  be 
received  and  exhibited  to  students.  As  there  was  not  at  this 
time  a  single  dollar  at  the  disposition  of  the  School,  the  erection 
of  a  hospital  building  seemed  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  question  ; 
and  about  two  months  were  consumed  in  a  futile  effort  to  hire  a 
stable  that  would  for  a  time  at  least  answer  the  purpose,  as  it 
was  considered  certain  that  the  rent  could  be  paid  from  the 
earnings  of  such  an  establishment. 

In  November,  1882,  I  was  requested  to  attend  a  meeting  of  a 
committee  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Agriculture,  and  to  give  them  an  account  of  our  purposes 
and  needs.  This  was  the  first  of  a  number  of  such  meetings,  one 
result  of  which  was  that  $2,000  was  given  to  the  School,  to  be 
used  towards  defraying  the  first  year's  expense  of  the  proposed 
veterinary  establishment.  Early  during  the  discussions  with  this 
committee  it  seemed  so  probable  that,  with  their  aid,  something 
would  be  done,  that  an  inquiry  was  begun,  which  ended  in  tlie 
purchase  of  a  vacant  lot  of  land  at  the  corner  of  Village  and 
Lucas  Streets,  and  in  the  erection  upon  it  of  a  suitable  building. 
On  the  suggestion  of  a  member  of  this  same  committee,  the 
"subscription"  plan  was  adopted  as  a  further  source  of  income. 
Money  was  found  to  buy  the  land  and  to  erect  the  building  upon 
it,  on  condition  that  a  friend  or  friends  of  the  proposed  School 
would  guarantee  a  net  annual  income  of  six  per  cent  for  ten  years 
on  the  investment,  —  no  light  obligation.  This  guaranty  was  ulti- 
mately furnished  by  Dr.  William  F.  Whitney,  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  Dr.  Whitney  further  offered,  if  $500  in  cash  could  be 
raised,  to  make  good  any  deficit,  over  and  above  this  amount, 
that  might  occur  in  the  first  year.  Mr.  Henry  L.  Higginson 
thereupon  gave  the  School  $500,  the  entire  amount  needed. 

Pour  patients  were  received  into  the  hospital  before  August  16  ; 
but  the  establishment  was  not  in  fair  working  condition  until  that 
day,  and  was  not  entirely  finished  until  considerably  after  that 
time.  From  its  opening  until  September  27,  there  have  been 
treated  in  the  building  thirty-one  (31)  boarding  and  seven- 
teen (17)  out-patients,  as  follows :  85  horses,  11  dogs,  1  cow, 
and  1  cat. 

The  School  also  enjoys  the  use  of  commodious  buildings  an  d 
exei*cise  yards  at  the  Bussey  Farm,  to  which  convalescents  are 
sent  frbm  the  Village  Street  building. 
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During  the  past  summer  an  International  Veterinary  Congress 
was  held  in  Brussels,  at  which  the  subject  of  veterinary  education 
was  somewhat  fully  discussed,  and  referred  to  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  M.  M.  Hugues,  of  the  Belgian  army,  Professor  Wirtz, 
director  of  the  Utrecht  Veterinary  School,  and  Professor  Miiller, 
of  the  Berlin  Veterinary  School.  Among  other  things,  it  was 
recommended  that  the  preparatory  training  required  for  the 
study  of  veterinary  medicine  should  be  equal  to  that  given  in 
the  highest  class  of  a  middle-class  school, — i.  e.  a  class  in  which 
Latin  is  taught,  and  whose  graduates  are  admitted  to  universities. 
The  English  Veterinary  schools  are  now  beginning  to  require 
French  or  Latin  in  the  matriculatory  examination.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  after  the  admission  examinations  of  1884  have  been 
held,  this  School  require  candidates  for  admission  to  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  Latin,  French,  or  German,  at  the  option 

of  the  candidate. 

CHARLES  P.   LYMAN,   Secretary, 


To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  University  Bulletin  during 
the  year  has  been  shared,  as  in  previous  years,  by  Messrs.  Charles 
P.  Curtis,  William  B.  Weeden,  Henry  Lee,  Alexander  Agassiz, 
and  Charles  S.  Sargent.  Tlie  Librarian  Emeritus  has  continued 
in  the  Bulletin  his  necrological  record  of  the  graduates.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Bibliographical  Contributions  mentioned  in  last  year's 
Report  as  in  progress  in  the  Bulletin,  two  others  have  been  begun 
by  the  Librarian. 

1.  The  Bibliography  of  Ptolemy^ %  Geography^  in  which  an  at- 
tempt h^s  been  made  to  show  the  importance  of  the  successive 
editions  of  the  Geographia  of  Ptolemy  in  the  study  of  early 
American  discovery  and  cartography.  The  publication  of  tliis 
contribution  is  likely  to  be  continued  through,  the  present  Aca- 
demic year. 

2.  Tlie  Kohl  Collection  of  Early  Maps^  in  which  an  account  is 
given  of  various  early  cartographical  records  of  discovery,  collected 
by  the  late  Dr.  John  G.  Kohl,  and  purchased  of  him  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  1856,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $6,000.  So  much 
advance  has  been  made  since  Dr.  Kohl  formed  this  collection,  and 
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appended  to  it  his  commentaries,  that  it  has  been  deemed  desir- 
able to  intercalate  notices  of  other  maps,  so  as  to  make  the  enu- 
meration as  nearly  a  complete  list  of  early  American  maps  as 
circumstances  permit. 

It  may  be  also  stated  that  the  rearrangement  of  the  map  de- 
partment of  the  Library  outside  of  the  American  maps  (which 
have  been  already  arranged)  has  been  begun. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Scudder  as  Assistant  Libra- 
rian has  thrown  during  the  year  the  direct  charge  of  the  Cat- 
alogue Department  upon  Mr.  William  0.  Lane,  who  had  already 
been  charged,  as  explained  in  last  year's  Report,  with  tlie  care  of 
the  shelying  and  classifying  of  books,  since  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Arnold. 

Mr.  Carney,  working  under  Mr.  Lane  in  the  shelf  department, 
reports  as  follows :  — 

The  number  of  volumes  now  permaDendy  placed  in  the  new  stack  is 
73,373,  being  an  addition  of  3,104  to  classifications  arranged  in  previous 
years,  together  with  the  227  volumes  of  the  Dante  Collection  newly 
arranged. 

The  classification  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  attend- 
ant literature,  has  been  in  progress  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Theodor 
Vetter.  The  scheme  followed  and  the  notation  employed  is 
explained  by  Mr.  Lane,  as  follows  :  — 

The  scheme  of  arrangement  follows  very  closely  that  of  Engelmann's 
Bibliotkeca  Scriptorum  Classicorum,  Collections  of  Greek  authors  are 
placed  first,  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  Latin  titles,  i.  e.  Anec- 
dota;  Oratores;  Oratores  Attici;  Foetae;  Foetae  Bucolici,  Didactici, 
Scenici,  etc ;  Rhetores ;  Scriptores ;  Scriptores  Biographici,  Geographic!, 
Grammatici,  Historici,  Fhilosophi,  etc.  lounediately  after  each  class  are 
put  philological  works  on  authors  of  that  class  taken  collectively. 

The  collections  are  followed  by  the  single  authors  in  one  alphabetical 
series.  The  arrangement  of  the  books  under  each  author  is  as  follows : 
1.  Complete  editions  of  works.  2.  Selections.  3.  Editions  of  sepa- 
rate works  (alphabetically).  4.  Translations :  a,  Latin ;  h,  English ; 
c,  French ;  d,  German ;  e.  Italian,  Modem  Greek,  eta  5.  Special  Lexi- 
cons. 6.  Commentaries  and  critical  works,  alphabetically  by  authors. 
Scholia  stand  together  here  under  S.  The  arrangement  throughout  these 
classes  is  chronological,  except  that  successive  editions  of  the  same  book 
by  the  same  editor  or  translator  are  kept  together,  taking  their  place 
according  to  the  date  of  the  earliest  edition  in  this  Library. 
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The  same  plan  of  arrangement  will  be  carried  out  in  the  Latin  authors. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact,  that  this  arrangement  does  not 
correspond  with  that  of  the  cards  in  the  public  catalogue ;  each  method 
has  its  advantages,  and  it  is  hoped  each  will  prove  to  be  best  adapted  to 
the  place  in  which  it  is  used.  The  prindpal  points  of  difference  are  as 
follows :  — 

1.  In  the  catalogue  the  translations  are  not  all  brought  together  apart 
from  the  texts,  but  all  the  translations  of  the  complete  works  follow  imme- 
diately the  editions  of  the  text  of  the  complete  works,  and  all  translations 
of  any  separate  work  follow  the  text  editions  of  that  particular  work ;  in 
other  words,  the  primary  division  is  according  to  subject-matter  rather 
than  language. 

2.  Editions  with  both  text  and  translation  are  usually  put  with  trans- 
lations, instead  of  with  texts  as  is  done  on  the  dielves,  but  a  reference  is 
inserted  in  the  proper  place  among  the  editions  of  the  text 

8.  Among  texts  the  arrangement  is  purely  chronclogtecd^  L  e.  no  attempt 
is  made  to  keep  together  editions  by  the  same  editor.  Among  translations, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  order  is  entirely  alphaheticcd  by  translators. 

4.  The  critical  works  on  an  author  are  divided  according  to  their  sub- 
ject, instead  of  standing  in  one  alphabetical  series ;  e.  g.,  under  Homer 
the  divisions  are:  General;  Arts  and  Customs  (including  Fine  Art 
and  Science,  also  works  on  the  antiquities,  private  life,  morals,  dvilizadon, 
law,  etc.,  of  the  Homeric  age),  Batrachomyomachia,  Characters  (including 
separate  persons),  Cyclops,  Editions  (criticbm  of).  Geography,  Hymns, 
Iliad,  Illustrations,  Language  (grammatical  questions).  Lexicons,  Minor 
Poems,  Name  (i.e.  of  Homer),  Odyssey,  Proper  Names,  Prosody, 
Rhetoric,  Scholia,  Text,  Theology  (including  Religion,  Mythology,  Fate, 
Future  Life,  Psychology,  etc.).  Translations  and  Translating. 

In  numbering  these  books  a  new  system  of  shelf-marks  has  been  intro- 
duced in  place  of  the  '<  fixed-location  '^  system  generally  adopted  in  the 
Library.  Each  mark  is  of  the  general  form  Qa9.375.  The  G-  is 
common  to  all  the  books  under  Greek  authors  and  will  be  replaced  by  L 
for  the  Latin  authors ;  Qa  is  common  to  all  the  authors  whose  names 
begin  with  A^  the  second  letter  varying  with  the  initial  of  the  author ; 
while  G-aS  is  the  ^'  author-number "  common  to  all  books  by  or  on  a 
particular  author  (in  this  case,  ^schylus).  The  ^75  is  the  distinctive 
number  of  a  particular  book.  In  like  manner  the  common  author-num- 
ber for  Plato  is  Op82,  for  Demosthenes  Gdl5.  That  part  of  the 
shelf-mark  following  the  point  is  properly  to  be  considered  as  a  decimal, 
and  as  such  will  admit  of  indefinite  additions  and  intercalations  being 
made ;  e.  g.,  if  two  books  have  been  numbered  Gh  62.23 6  and  Gh62.2d7 
and  it  is  desired  to  introduce  another  book  between  them,  this  will  be 
called  Gh62.2365,  or  any  number  between  .2361  and  .2369.     For  the 
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present  none  of  these  additional  figures  have  been  employed.  In  the 
smaller  authors  only  two  places  of  decimals  are  used,  in  the  larger  three, 
and  in  the  few  cases  where  three  places  do  not  supply  enough  numbers 
two  or  more  author-numbers  have  been  used  for  one  author,  as  for  Homer, 
to  whom  Gh62,  6h63,  and  Gh64  have  been  devoted. 

Mr.  Carney  further  reports :  — 

During  the  year  the  collection  of  unbound  newspapers  has  been 
arranged  in  bundles ;  and  about  150  volumes  were  found  complete  enough 
to  bind,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  collection  already  arranged  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  old  part  of  the  building.  The  duplicate  volumes  and  pamph- 
lets have  been  roughly  classified  in  the  same  apartment  A  portion  of 
the  lower  story  of  the  new  part  of  the  building  has  been  shelved  to  hold 
the  regular  files  of  pamplilets,  and  on  the  new  shelves  these  files  have 
been  arranged  more  conveniently  than  ever  before. 

The  accessions  to  tlie  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  various  departments,  are  as  follows :  — 


DepArtmenti. 

Volumes  tdded. 

Present  «ztoQt  in 

Volnnres. 

Pamphlets. 

Gore  Hall  (College  Library)     . 

Law  School 

Scientific  School 

Divinity  School 

Medical  School 

MuBeum  of  Zoology     .... 
Astronomical  Observatory  .    . 

Botanic  Garden 

Bussey  Institution 

Peabody  Museum 

8,441 

688 

28 

73 

30 

288 

158 

185 

60 

77 

210.462 

19,984 

2.428 

16,428 

2,078 

15,814 

8,070 

4,822 

2,477 

692 

206,315 

2,852 

•  • .  * 

.  *  • . 

.... 

9,500 

5,692 

2,884 

854 

759 

ToUli 

9,818 

277,700 

228,856 

The  Whitney  Library  of  Geology,  a  component  part  of  the 
collection  in  the  Museum  of  Zoology,  is  not  yet  included  in  tlie 
count  of  the  Museum  Library. 

Of  the  accessions  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection,  there  were  added 
by  gift  1,946  volumes  and  6,611  pamphlets;  and  such  accessions 
also  include  487  volumes  of  bound  serials  (I'eceived  in  parts), 
and  576  volumes,  made  by  binding  pamphlets.  The  Law  Library 
is  diminished  by  1,202  volumes,  disposed  of  during  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in 
1882-83,  as  compared  with  the  last  four  years:  — 
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1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1RR0-8L 

1881-81 

18&88. 

1.  Books  lent  out 

2.  Used  in  the  building 

8.  Overnight  use  of  reserved  books  . 

41,296 

10,021 

7,619 

41.086 

7,812 

10,606 

45.481 
11,724 
11,872 

48.194 
10,408 
12.891 

48.231' 

8,654 

12,678 

Total  (excluding  No.  3,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  No.  1) 

62^17 

49,708 

57^5 

68,692 

66,885 

Cards  giving  to  students  temporary 

admission  to  the  shelves  .... 

Times  of  use  of  such  cards  .... 

.... 
.... 

60 
840 

85 
870 

200 
2,542 

.    167' 
«.«0: 

Officers  of  instruction  reserving  books 
Number  of  books  reserved    .... 

.... 
«... 

85 
8,380 

38 
8,418 

41 
4,251 

44 

4.816  . 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  books  reserved  (to  which  the 
students  have  unrestricted  access),  and  the  growing  use  of  admis- 
sion cards,  are  producing  a  diminution,  as  will  be  seen,  in  the 
record  of  books  ^'used  in  the  building,"  no  record  of  Tolumes 
used  being  practicable  in  the  other  cases. 

The  167  students  using  admission  cards  have  been  in  these  de- 
partments :  History,  46 ;  Science,  16 ;  Art  (including  music), 
14  ;  Literature,  42 ;  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  86 ;  PhUosophy,  5 ; 
Theology,  8  ;  and  Political  Economy,  5. 

During  86  Sundays  (till  the  long  vacation  came)  2,268  persons 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  using  the  Library  on  those 
days,  which  is  an  average  of  63  each  Sunday,  being  an  increase 
of  6  over  last  year.  The  hours  were  from  one  to  five  o'clock. 
The  highest  number  on  any  one  day  was  92  against  91  last  year. 

The  work  of  the  catalogue  department  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Lane :  — 


1.  Cards  put  into  the  Public  Catalogue 

2.  Cards  prepared 

3.  Volumes  received  during  the  jear  . 

4.  Pamphlets  received  during  the  year 

5.  Volumes  (old  and  new)  catalogued  . 

6.  Pamphlets  (old  and  new)  catalogued 


1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82.  i  188^8S. 

86.800 

1 

35,815  '  41,215 

1 

84,168 

29.4801 

20,505 

24,887 

26,705 

18,236 

17.016 

.... 

.... 

7,873 

6,848 

8.441 

.... 

•  •  • . 

•  •  «  • 

4,469 

7,660 

.  •  •  • 

.... 

«  •  •  • 

4,271 

6.222 

.... 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

1,363 

1.333 
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More  long  sets  have  been  bought  this  year  than  usual,  and  this 
has  diminished  the  number  of  catalogue^cards  in  proportion  to  the 
Yolnmes  received.  A  scaixity  of  monej  for  administrative  work* 
'  compared  with  the  sum  available  for  the  purchase  of  books,  has 
rendered  it  desirable  during  the  year  to  buy  costly  books  in  larger 
number  than  usual,  and  to  revise  the  shelves  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  long  sets  of  the  publications  of  societies,  etc.  By  this 
means  some  marked  deficiencies  in  the  Library  have  been  supplied. 
The  use  of  a  contents-book,  to  take  the  place  of  enumerating  long 
contents  in  the  author-cards,  is  another  cause  for  the  diminution 
in  the  number  of  cards  prepared.  ^  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
some  discrepancy  of  count  necessarily  arises  from  enumerating  by 
titles  and  volumes  respectively,  at  different  stages  of  the  catalogue 
processes. 

The  departmental  cataloguing  now  done  in  Gore  Hall  covers 
1,659  volumes  and  pamphlets  for  the  year,  beside  the  record  slips 
made  of  books  bought  for  the  Glass  Rooms. 

The  smallness  of  the  catalogue  staff  has  prevented  any  work 
on  the  recataloguing  of  the  titles  contained  in  tlie  old  printed 
catalogue,  except  so  far  as  new  editions  of  the  same  book  has 
made  it  convenient  to  treat  the  older  editions  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  it  has  also  caused  the  accumulation  of  at  least  6,000  titles 
among  the  accessions  of  recent  years,  which  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  catalogue  permanently.  Temporary  records  of  a  neces- 
sarily imperfect  character  have,  however,  been  made  to  assist  in 
finding  the  books  when  wanted,  and  to  guard  against  new  pur- 
chases of  the  same  titles. 

Mr.  Lane  has  also  given  his  attention  to  working  out  a  scheme 
for  a  numerical  notation  to  be  applied  to  the  proposed  printed  in- 
dex to  the  card  catalogue,  left  incomplete  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Scudder ;  and  to  rearranging  some  parts  of  the  card  catalogue, 
that  it  may  be  made  more  consistent  with  the  methods  of  shelf- 
arrangement  now  in  use.  Various  lesser  schemes  for  improving 
the  details  of  the  card  catalogue,  and  assisting  in  the  comprehen- 
sion of  its  complicated  system,  have  been  also  attended  to. 

The  ordering  department  has  still  continued  in  charge  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Tillinghast. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Joseph  J.  Cooke  of  Providence,  this 
Library  was  one  of  ten  libraries  entitled  to  bid  off  $5,000  worth  of 
booka  at  the  public  sale  of  his  library.    The  two  parts  of  the 
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collection  already  sold  contained  but  little  which  we  needed, 
and  though  our  scale  of  bids  was  high,  the  prices  brought  were 
in  large  part  above  our  limits.  The  plan  of  producing  an  artificial 
competition,  and  establishing  factitious  prices  for  books,  which  was* 
adopted  at  this  sale,  in  emulation  of  the  plan  first  tried  with  ad-, 
vantage  to  the  testator's  estate  in  the  Brinley  sale,  probably  en- 
hances the  market  prices  of  books,  to  the  detriment  of  all  buyers, 
and  without  any  sound  gain  to  the  interests  of  letters.  There 
remains  a  third  part  of  the  Cooke  library  yet  to  be  sold. 

The  Library  still  continues  to  have  charge  of  the  issue  of  the 
weekly  Calendar  of  the  University. 

JUSTIN  WINSOB,   Librartan. 


To  THE  President  op  the  Universitt: 

Sir,  —  As  Director  of  the  Herbarium  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  Report :  During  the  last  Academic  year  8,775 
sheets  of  specimens  have  been  prepared,  mounted,  and  incorpo- 
rated into  the  collection  ;  and  185  volumes  and  171  pamphlets  have 
been  added  to  the  Library.  Only  87  volumes  and  5  pamphlets 
have  been  acquired  by  purchase.  The  remainder  are  gifts,  of 
which  61  volumes  and  156  pamplilets  are  from  the  Director,  16 
volumes  from  Professor  Goodale,  a  larger  number  from  Professor 
Henry  J.  Bigelow  (not  counting  some  duplicates),  being  rehcts 
of  his  father's  botanical  library,  and  three  imperial  folio  volumes 
from  Mrs.  Henry  Greenough  and  her  late  husband,  in  memory  of 
their  deceased  son,  Henry  Greenough,  Jr.,  who  brought  the  work 
from  Manila.  This  is  the  sumptuous  illustrated  edition  of  the 
Padre  Blanco's  Flora  de  Filipinas;  and  the  volumes  were  put 
into  fitting  and  costly  binding  by  the  donors. 

The  above  enumeration  does  not  include  sundry  Journals, 
Academical  Transactions,  Reports,  etc.,  received  as  continuations 
or  otherwise,  which  have  no  direct  relation  to  botany.  The  ad- 
ditions of  botanical  specimens  to  the  Herbarium,  moreover,  are 
counted  only  when  mounted  and  ready  for  incorporation.  Several 
thousand  specimens  more  have  been  received,  examined,  selected 
from,  and  distributed  as  duplicates  to  other  herbaria.  Of  the 
8,775  sheets  reported  as  incorporated  during  the  year,  which 
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dosed  on  the  Ist  of  September,  over  5,000  (holding  probably 
7,000  speoimena)  were  derived  from  the  rich  herbarium  of  the 
late  George  Curling  Joad,  of  Wimbledon,  near  London,  from 
which  at  least  8,000  more  are  still  to  be  selected.  For  this  most 
valuable  collection  of  the  plants  of  Europe  and  adjacent  parts  of 
Africa  and  Asia  —  or  rather  for  such  portion  of  it  as  we  choose 
to  retain  —  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Director  of 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  to  which  establishment  it  was  be- 
queathed, and  by  whom,  after  certain  selections  had  been  made 
from  it  for  the  Kew  Herbarium,  it  was  generously  made  over  to 
this  Herbarium  for  the  supply  of  our  needs,  the  residue  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  National  Museum  at  Washington.  So  rich  and 
abundant  this  collection  proves  to  be,  containing  as  it  does  the 
principal  published  exsiecata^  and  most  of  the  critical  or  local 
species  of  Europe,  in  authentic  and  attractive  specimens,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  ample  appropriation  on  our  part,  the  mate- 
rials which  pass  from  our  hands  will  still  well  represent  the 
principal  part  of  the  European  flora.  This  collection  is  supple- 
mented by  the  presentation  (in  continuation  of  former  gifts)  of 
several  hundred  plants  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Cosson,  of  Paris,  who  is  engaged  upon  a  Flora  of  Algeria. 

The  demands  which  such  foreign  collections  make  upon  the 
time  of  the  Curator,  Mr.  Sereno  Watson,  and  myself,  although 
very  considerable,  is  small  in  comparison  with  that  which  has  to 
be  devoted  to  the  critical  examination  and  naming  of  the  multi- 
farious collections,  large  or  small,  which  are  incessantly  poured 
in  upon  us  from  all  parts  of  our  own  country.  A  response  to 
these  demands  cannot  be  avoided,  generally  cannot  be  deferred, 
in  justice  to  the  collectors  and  donors,  and  without  risk  of  divert- 
ing the  streams  which,  flowing  in  ever  since  its  establishment, 
have  enriched  this  Herbarium  and  rendered  it  adequate  to  its 
leading  purpose.  But  they  press  so  heavily  and  unceasingly 
upon  the  Curator  and  myself  that  they  greatly  retard  our  prog- 
ress in  the  preparation  of  the  works  which  we  have  undertaken 
and  which  ought  to  be  proceeded  with.  Nevertheless,  two  very 
considerable  ^^  Botanical  Contributions "  have  here  been  made 
during  the  past  year,  one  by  Mr.  Watson,  one  by  myself,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Academy ;  and  I  am  now  carrying  through 
the  press  an  important  poi*tion  of  the  Flora  of  North  America, 
amounting  to  fully  one-eighth  part  of  this  lifelong  work. 
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The  growth  of  the  Herbarium  has  made  additaonal  accommo- 
dation neocMary.  To  supply  this,  new  cases  have  been  added«  at 
a  cost  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  Also  —  but  since 
the  expiration  of  the  year  —  the  corridor  of  wood  and  glass 
which  connected  the  Herbarium  with  the  Director's  residence  and 
study,  has  been  reconstructed  in  brick  with  tinned  roof  and 
ironed  doors,  thus  gaining  a  needed  apartment  and  increased 
security  against  fire.  This  alteration  has  involved  an  outlay  of 
$341.65. 

Five-sixths  of  the  small  salary  of  the  Curator  for  tlie  year  past 
has  been  defrayed  from  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,  made  for  this 
purpose,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture.  Without  this  aid,  Mr.  Watson's  invaluable  services 
could  have  been  secured  only  by  the  diminution  to  nearly  this 
extent  of  our  small  fund.  The  continuance  of  this  gift  is  hoped 
for. 

ASA  GRAY,  Director. 


To  THB  President  op  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  my  Report  for  the  year  1882-88. 

Last  spring,  it  was  found  that  the  drought  of  the  previous  year 
had  been  disastrous  in  its  effects,  our  losses  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nials in  the  beds  bordering  on  Raymond  and  Linnaean  Streets 
being  especially  heavy.  As  far  as  possible,  the  losses  were  re- 
paired by  setting  out  young  plants,  but  the  dry  summer  proved 
very  unfavorable.  The  drought  of  this  year,  severer  than  tliat  of 
last,  was  hardly  relieved  by  the  few  light  showers.  It  was  only 
by  a  liberal  use  of  water  from  our  hydrants,  that  tlie  more  deli- 
cate plants  were  brought  tii  rough  the  season.  The  large  pond 
became  completely  dry,  and  the  smaller  one  fell  much  lower  than 
ever  before.  It  may  here  be  said,  though  not  coming  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  Report,  that  a  tubular  well  has 
been  sunk  during  tliis  autumn,  which  yields  an  abundant  supply 
of  good  water.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  we  shall  not  suflfor 
again  so  severely  from  droughts ;  at  least  we  shall  be  lets  depen- 
dent upon  the  City  water-supply.  If  the  amount  of  water  fur- 
nished by  the  new  well  be  as  large  as  is  now  promised,  we  can 
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make  a  freer  use  of  water  than  heretofore  in  the  cultivation 
of  certain  groups  of  plants.  Notwithstanding  the  droughty  all 
plants  and  specimens  needed  for  the  Biological  and  Botanical 
Electives  have  been  promptly  furnished.  The  scarcity  of  mate- 
rial was  felt  only  during  the  progress  of  the  Summer  Course  in 
Botany. 

Owing  to  the  perishable  nature  of  the  wood  used  for  the  labels 
in  the  Oarden,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  devote  much  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  replacing  them  by  more  durable  ones.  Un- 
labelled  plants  are  nearly  useless  for  the  students  who  make  use 
of  a  Botanic  Garden  ;  it  is  therefore  important  to  secure,  even  at 
a  high  first  cost,  labels  which  will  remain  legible  for  a  term  of 
years.  Plainly  written  or  painted  labels,  of  a  sort  shown  by 
experience  to  be  fairly  durable,  have  been  put  in  the  places  of  the 
decayed  and  nearly  illegible  wooden  labels,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
adopt  the  same  kind  throughout  the  garden.  The  work  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Bailey,  Jr.  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

By  extensive  repairing,  the  Greenhouses  in  the  front  range 
have  been  put  in  fair  condition.  The  frame-work  of  the  older 
buildings  is  so  far  decayed,  that  it  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to 
endeavor  to  keep  them  from  falling.  It  was  thought,  however, 
by  members  of  the  Garden  Committee,  whose  advice  was  sought 
by  the  Director,  that  it  would  be  best  to  make  considerable  re- 
pairs of  the  wood-work  before  winter.  The  two  Green-houses  in 
the  second  range  have  been  furnished  with  a  large  Hitching's 
boiler,  and  the  pipes  of  both  houses  are  fed  from  one  source. 
The  expenditure  for  coal  has  been  thereby  reduced.  Extensive 
repairs  have  been  also  made  in  the  dwelling-houses  in  the  Garden. 

The  supply  of  apparatus  for  demonstration  and  research,  ob- 
tained through  the  liberality  of  Messrs.  H.  H.  Hunnewell  and 
Frederic  L.  Ames  of  the  Garden  Committee,  has  been  further 
increased  by  several  invoices.  With  two  exceptions,  the  ship- 
ments of  foreign  goods  have  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and 
have  proved  satisfactory.  In  one  of  the  instances  just  referred 
to,  the  loss  has  been  adjusted  by  the  transportation  company. 

The  apparatus  for  demonstration  in  Vegetable  Physiology  has 
been  in  use  in  the  lecture-room,  since  its  arrival,  and  has  proved 
of  great  utility.  There  is,  however,  as  yet,  no  room  which  is 
available  for  experiments  requiring  much  time,  for  the  whole 
building  is  open  to  the  botanical  classes,  and  all  the  table-room  is 
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required  by  undergraduates.  During  the  Bummer,  when  one  of 
the  greenhouses  was  temporarily  vacated,  shelyes  and  tables  were 
fitted  for  a  series  of  investigations  upon  the  respiration  of  plants, 
and  several  other  subjects ;  but  it  must  be  said  that  this  provi- 
sional laboratory  was  too  hot  at  times  to  be  occupied  with  safety 
to  health.  The  results  of  the  investigations  which  were  carried 
on  under  these  serious  disadvantages  by  Dr.  George  A.  Smyth 
are  not  yet  ready  for  publication.  At  the  close  of  summer,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  refit  the  greenhouse  for  the  reception  of  plants, 
and  the  dismantled  apparatus  had  then  to  be  brought  back  and 
stored  in  our  already  crowded  rooms. 

The  timely  vote  of  the  Corporation  by  which  Harvard  Hall  is 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Botanical  Department  at  the 
end  of  the  current  year  will  afibrd  space  for  the  apparatus  for 
research.  At  a  moderate  expense,  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall  can 
he  made  available  for  botanical  laboratories.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  disadvantage  of  remoteness  from  the  Botanic  Garden, 
whence  must  come  the  supply  of  material  for  study,  will  be  more 
than  compensated  by  proximity  to  the  other  College  buildings. 
The  lecture-room  at  the  Garden  will  still  be  needed  for  those 
courses  upon  Systematic  and  Economic  Botany  which  require  the 
use  of  living  specimens. 

The  accessions  to  the  Museum  during  the  year  have  been  large 
and  important.  The  collection  of  drugs,  dye-stufls,  and  fibres 
has  been  increased,  and  all  of  the  specimens  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  insects  have  been  placed  in  glass  jars.  Many  valuable  speci- 
mens have  been  added  also  to  the  collection  illustrating  morphol- 
ogy. It  is  proposed  to  transfer  to  Harvard  Hall  the  specimens 
which  are  of  most  use  for  lectures,  retaining  at  the  Garden  all 
the  others  to  form  a  Museum  open  to  the  public. 

The  following  changes  have  been  begun  during  the  year  and 
are  now  in  progress.  By  rearrangement  of  the  Orders,  where 
this  could  be  done  with  little  outlay,  room  has  been  secured  for 
grouping  together  tlie  living  plants  which  are  of  medicinal  repute, 
or  are  useful  in  tlie  arts ;  such  a  collection  constitutes  the  best 
possible  illustration  of  applied  botany.  Qther  places  have  been 
taken  for  groups  of  plants  by  which  the  ordinary  and  the  unusnal 
forms  of  stems,  leaves,  etc.,  can  be  exhibited.  Other  beds  hare 
been  appropriated  for  Twiners,  Climbers,  Insectivorous  Plants, 
Monstrosities,  and  the  like. 
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The  plan  contemplates  the  exhibition  in  our  Garden  of  —  1. 
The  plants  which  best  illustrate  vegetable  structure  and  habits ; 
2.  The  plants  which  are  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts ;  8.  The 
plants  which  are  needed  for  purposes  of  systematic  botany^  and 
which  cannot  be  well  kept  in  an  herbarium,  owing  to  the 
changes  which  they  undergo  in  drying ;  4.  As  full  a  representa- 
tion as  possible  of  the  herbaceous  plants  of  North  America, 
especially  those  of  Gray's  Manual ;  5.  A  selection  to  illustrate 
the  Natural  Orders.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  plans  do  not  give 
room  for  a  display  of  plants  which  have  an  interest  merely  for 
the  general  public.  The  end  which  is  kept  in  view  is  to  secure 
for  the  students  of  the  University,  and  for  all  students  in  our 
vicinity,  an  exhibition  of  the  plants  concerning  which  educated 
men  should  know  something. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  William  Falconer,  who  has  been 
mentioned  in  previous  reports  as  the  faithful  and  efficient  head- 
gardener  gave  up  his  position  to  accept  private  employment.  His 
successor,  Mr.  W.  A.  Manda,  has  received  a  thorough  horticultural 
training  in  Germany,  Fmnce,  and  England,  and  has  entered  with 
spirit  upon  his  work. 

The  Director  is  happy  to  report  that  the  income  of  the  Garden 
has  exceeded  the  expenditures  for  the  past  year  by  more  than  six 
hundred  dollars.  The  present  funds  are  therefore  sufficient  for 
the  running  expenses  upon  the  present  scale;  but  they  do  not 
justify  the  replacing  of  the  dilapidated  greenhouses  by  struc- 
tures worthy  of  the  University.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  friends  of 
the  Garden  will  not  long  allow  our  exotic  plants  to  remain  in 
peril.  The  completion  of  the  subscription,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  in  the  reports  for  the  last  two  years  would  enable 
us  to  rebuild  to  advantage. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOOD  ALE,  Dirccfor. 


To  THE  PbESIDENT  OP  THE  UNIVEBSITr  : 

Sib,  —  As  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  the  following  Report  for  the  Academic  year 
1882-83 : — 

During  the  past  year,  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Labo- 
ratory were  distributed  as  follows:    The  course  of  elementary 
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lectures-  on  general  chemistry  to  the  Freshman  class  was  giTen 
by  the  Director ;  the  course  of  descriptiye  chemistry  (Ohemistry 
1,  of  the  electiye  courses  of  the  OoUege)  was,  as  nsual,  conducted 
by  Professor  Jackson,  with  tlie  assistance  of  Dr.  Mabery  during 
the  practical  exercises  in  the  Laboratory ;  the  course  on  Mineral- 
ogy (Chemistry  2)  was  given  by  the  Director,  assisted  by  Mr.  0. 
W.  Huntington ;  the  course  on  qualitative  analysis  (Chemistry  8) 
was  given  as  heretofore  by  Assistant  Professor  Hill,  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Mabery  in  the  Laboratory  work.  The  course  on 
quantitative  analysis  (Chemistry  4)  was  given  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Kin- 
nicutt,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director ;  the  course  on 
organic  chemistry  (Chemistry  6)  was  given,  as  in  past  years,  by 
Professor  Hill ;  the  advanced  course  in  mineral  chemistry  (Chem- 
istry 6)  was  given  by  the  Director;  the  advanced  students  in 
organic  chemistry  (t!hemistry  9)  worked  under  the  special  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Hill.  The  several  laboratories  were  under  the 
constant  oversight  of  the  assistants;  the  qualitative  laboratory) 
under  that  of  Dr.  Mabery ;  the  quantitative  laboratory,  of  Dr. 
Einnicutt ;  the  organic  laboratory  of  Mr.  Stevens ;  and  the  miner- 
alogical  laboratory,  of  Mr.  Huntington. 

The  total  number  of  students  occupying  desks  at  the  labora- 
tory was  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  as  follows:  Seniors 
28,  Juniors  54,  Sophomores  47,  Freshman  1,  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific students  8,  Graduate  students  8,  Summer  course  35.  These 
students  were  distributed  among  the  several  courses  as  /bUows :  — 

Chemistry  1 68 

Chemistry  2 28 

Chemistry  3 42 

Chemistry  4 18 

Chemistry  6 9 

Chemistry  6 4 

Chemistry  0 1 

Graduate  courses 8 

Summer  course 85 

208 

Last  year  was  marked  by  continued  activity  in  the  scientific 
work  of  the  Laboratory. 

Most  of  the  results  obtained  were  published  under  tiie  follow- 
ing titles :  — 
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J5i  the  Proceedings  of  the  American   Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences^ 

Volumes  XVin.  and  XIX. 

1.  On  Certain  Substances  obtained  from  Turmeric  (Second  Paper).    By 

C.  Loring  Jackson  and  A.  C.  Menke. 

2.  On  Certain  Substituted  Acrylic  and  Propionic  Acids.     By  C.  F* 

Mabery  and  F.  C.  Robinson. 

3.  On  the  Products  of  Wood  at  Low  Temperatures.    By  C.  P.  Mabery. 

4.  On  the  Vapor  Density  of  the  Chloride,  the  Bromide,  and  the  Iodide 

of  Antimony.     By  C  P.  Worcester. 

5.  On  Certain  Parabrombenzyl  Compounds.     By  C.  Loring  Jackson 

and  G.  F.  Hartshorn. 

6.  A  New  Method  of  preparing  Borneo!  from  Oamphor.    By  C.  Lor* 

ing  Jackson  and  A.  E.  Menke. 

7.  The   Volumetric  Determination  of  Combined  Nitrous   Acid.      By 

Leonard  P.  Einnicutt  and  J.  U.  Nef. 

8.  The  Phenyltribrompropionic  Add.     By  Leonard  P.  Einnicutt  and 

George  M.  Palmer. 

9.  On  the  Crystalline  Form  of  ChlordibromacryKc  Acid.    By  Oliver  W. 

Huntbgton. 

10.  On  Certain  Substances  obtained  from  Turmeric  (Third  Paper).     By 

C.  Loring  Jackson. 

it  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 

11.  Possible  Variability  of   the   Law  of   Definite  Proportions.      By 

Josiah  Parsons  Cooke. 

12.  A  Simple  Method  of  correcting  the  Weight  of  a  Body  for  the 

Buoyancy  of  the  Atmosphere  when  the  Volume  is  unknown.     By 
Josiah  Parsons  Cooke. 

A  the  Prociedings  of  the  Oerman  Chemical  Society, 

13.  On  the  Substituted  Pyromucic  Acids.     By  H.  B.  Hill. 

it  the  American  Chemical  JowmoL 

14.  On  a  Modification  of    Troaok's  Process  for  preparing    Carbonic 

Oxide.     By  L.  P.  EinnicuU. 

The  eleventh  summer  course  of  instruction  in  Chemistry, 
given  in  1&88|  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mabery,  was  attended 
by  thirty-five  persons,  many  of  whom  were  teachers  in  other  col- 
lies or  in  secondary  schools.  Courses  were  given  in  descriptive 
chemistry,  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  and  also  iu 
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organic  chemistry.  Tlie  remarkable  success  of  these  summer 
courses  has  been  due  wholly  to  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Mabery,  and 
they  have  served  a  very  useful  purpose  in  diffusing  the  methods  of 
practical  teaching  used  in  this  Laboratory,  and  in  awakening 
among  teachers  the  spirit  of  original  investigation.  The  courses 
are  open  to  students  of  both  sexes,  and  have  from  the  first  at- 
tracted many  women  teachers,  who  have  thus  been  able  to  se- 
cure the  advantages  which  the  University  offers  for  science 
teaching.  * 

The  equipment  of  the  Laboratory  has  been  fully  maintained 
during  the  past  year,  although  not  materially  increased.  Tlie 
mineralogical  collection  has  been  constantly  growing,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  very 
valuable  collection  of  meteorites  formerly  belonging  to  the  late 
Prof.  J.  Lawrence'  Smith.  This  collection  was  purchased  by 
private  subscription  and  presented  to  the  University. 

JOSIAH  P.   COOKE,  Director. 


To  THE  President  op  the  UNviERsrrY: 

Sir,  —  During  the  past  year  the  subscription  of  five  thousand 
dollars  annually  for  five  years,  which  was  secured  in  1878,  has 
expired.  To  replace  it  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  raise  by 
subscription  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  a  per- 
manent fund.  Up  to  the  present  time  about  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars have  been  promised  for  this  purpose,  the  income  of  which 
will  permit  a  large  amount  of  useful  work  to  be  carried  on  per- 
manently by  the  Observatory.  This  sum  will  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  sudden  restriction  of  scientific  operations,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  inevitable  on  the  expiration  of  the  subscrip- 
tion of  1878.  It  is  hoped  that  additional  donations  may  eventu- 
ally increase  this  fund  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  thus 
permit  the  same  degree  of  activity  to  be  maintained  as  during  the 
past  five  years. 

I  give  my  best  thanks  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  by 
their  generous  gifts  have  aided  the  Observatory  at  this  critical 
period  in  its  history.  Their  names,  with  the  amount  of  flie  sub- 
scription of  each,  are  given  below  in  alphabetical  order.    Aste^ 
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isks  indicate  subscribers  to  the  temporary  fund  of  1878,  as  well 
as  to  the  present  permanent  fund. 


KAMB. 

A  Friend       .     . 

♦  W.  Amory 
Francis  Blake    . 
♦J.  I.  Bowditch 

♦  Martin  Brimmer 
Shepherd  Brooks 
T.  Q.  Browne   . 
*J.  A.  Bumham 
♦C.  F.  Choate  . 
Wm.  Claflin .     . 
Alex.  Cochrane 

♦  C.  P.  Curtis    . 
J.  C.  Delano 
W.  Endicott,  Jr. 
♦J.  M.  Forbes  . 

♦  Greo.  Gardner . 
♦J.  L.  Gardner 
R.  C.  Greenleaf 
•Mrs.  A.  Hemenway 
*G.  Higginson  .    . 


List  of  Subscribers. 


AMOUNT.  HAMB. 

S10,000  ♦  H.  H.  Hunnewell 

2,000  8.  Johnson   .     .     . 

500  ♦  H.  P.  Kidder  .     . 

5,000  A.  A.  Lawrence     . 

500  A.  T.  Lyman     .     . 

500  ♦T.  Lyman  .    .     . 

500  ♦W.P.Mason.     . 

1,000  ♦F.  H.  Peabody    . 

500  ♦O.  W.  Peabody   . 

200  ♦£.  C.  Pickering  . 

200  H.  B.  Rogers    .     . 

1 ,000  •  Stephen  Salisbury 

250  ♦  Mrs.  D.  Sears 

2,000  ♦  N.  Thayer .     .     . 

1,000  •C.E.Ware     .     . 

100  •  Miss  Wigglesworth 

500  ♦R.  C.  Winthrop  . 

500  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Jr. 

2,000  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  WolcoU 
5,000 


AMOUKT. 
$1,000 

250 

2,485 

500 

500 

200 

200 

500 

250 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

200 

5,000 

500 

200 

250 

100 

200 


I  take  this  occasion  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  aid  of  the 
Visiting  Committee,  to  whose  efforts  both  this  fund  and  the  sub- 
scription of  1878  are  due.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results  attained 
will  satisfy  the  friends  of  the  Observatory  that  this  increase  in 
income  has  been  a  judicious  application  of  money  to  scientific 
purposes.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  assistants  and  of  in- 
struments in  active  use  is  especially  to  be  noted. 

In  the  present  distribution  of  observatory  work,  my  own  obser- 
vations are  chiefly  made  with  the  large  equatorial  and  the  me- 
ridian photometer.  Mr.  Wendell  takes  part  in  the  observations 
with  both  these  instruments,  and  Professor  Searle  in  those  made 
with  the  equatorial.  Messrs.  Cutler  and  Eaton  assist  in  recording 
these  observations.  Their  reduction  is  carried  on  by  Miss  Farrar, 
Mrs.  Fleming,  and  Mr.  Catler,  with  the  aid  and  partly  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Wendell.  Their  prepai*ation  for  the  press  and 
publication  are  conducted  by  Professor  Searle  and  myself.  The 
meridian  circle  remains  in  charge  of  Professor  Rogers,  who  is 
aided  in  the  observations  by  Mr.  Pratt,  and  in  their  reduction 
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also  by  Mrs.  Rogers,  Miss  Saunders,  Miss  Bond,  Miss  Winlock, 
and  Mr.  Eaton.  The  equatorial  mounted  in  the  small  dome  is 
actively  employed  by  Mr.  Chandler,  mainly  in  the  observation  of 
variable  stars.  He  is  assisted  in  the  reductions  by  Mr.  Metcalf. 
The  time  signals  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  Edmands.  The  meteor- 
ological observations  and  the  ordinary  business  matters  of  the 
Observatory  are  usually  conducted  by  Professor  Searle.  The 
computation  of  cometary  orbits  is  undertaken  by  Mr.  Chandler, 
and  the  announcements  of  astronomical  discoveries  and  results 
by  telegraph  or  by  published  circulars  are  in  charge  of  Mr. 

Ritchie. 

East  Equatorial. 

Eclipses  of  Jupiter^s  Satellites,  —  Photometric  observations  of 
these  eclipses  have  been  continued  upon  the  system  adopted  in 
1878.  In  all,  two  hundred  and  forty  eclipses  have  now  been 
observed,  fifty-five  since  the  end  of  October,  1882.  Some  obser- 
vations were  also  made  last  spring  to  determine  the  accuracy 
with  which  occultations  and  transits  of  Jupiter's  satellites  could 
be  observed.  The  method  heretofore  in  use  has  been  to  observe 
the  times  of  contact,  but  these  are  not  easily  determined,  from 
the  indefinite  outlines  of  the  planet  and  its  satellites.  The  ob- 
servations just  mentioned  were  made  with  a  double  image  mi- 
crometer. An  image  of  tlie  satellite  was  placed  midway  between 
the  two  images  of  Jupiter,  and  the  time  of  the  setting  was  re- 
corded. Each  measure  of  this  kind  furnished  a  determination  of 
the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  planet  and  satellite,  and  a 
large  number  of  measures  could  be  obtained  on  each  occasion 
instead  of  a  single  estimate  of  contact.  The  result  showed  that 
the  time  of  an  occultation  or  transit  could  thus  be  determined 
with  a  probable  error  of  about  nine  seconds,  which  is  less  tiian 
the  probable  error  in  observing  an  eclipse  by  the  old  method. 

Revisian  of  Zone  Observations.  —  The  stars  between  SCXand 
6(y  north  of  the  equator  for  the  epoch  I860,  and  occurring  either 
in  the  zones  published  in  Volume  YI.  of  the  annals  of  this  Obser- 
va^ry  or  in  the  Durchmusterung,  have  been  twice  observed  by 
Professor  Searle  with  the  modified  wedge  photometer  described 
in  the  last  Report.  The  transit  of  each  star  over  a  bar,  and  its 
subsequent  disappearance  in  tlie  wedge  were  recorded  by  the 
chronograph,  while  its  approximate  declination  was  estimated 
with  the  aid  of  three  transverse  bars  6'  apart.    The  reduction  of 
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these  observations  is  far  advanced,  and  the  examination  of  dis- 
crepancies between  them  and  those  made  under  Professor  Bond's 
direction  has  been  begun,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  any  cases 
of  considerable  proper  motion  or  variability  which  may  exist  in 
this  zone  of  K^  in  width.  Differences  amounting  in  right  ascen- 
sion to  0*.5,  and  in  declination  to  O^.S,  are  investigated  by  more 
accurate  observations  when  the  discrepancy  is  not  explained  by 
an  error  in  reduction.  A  difference  of  three  quarters  of  a  magni- 
tude in  the  two  separate  results  obtained  with  the  wedge  photo- 
meter is  also  i^garded  as  large  enough  for  special  examination. 
The  number  of  stars  which  require  re-observation  does  not  thus 
far  seem  likely  to  be  great.  Even  a  merely  negative  result  with 
respect  to  proper  motion  will  have  some  interest,  as  it  will  tend  to 
establish  the  comparative  fixity  of  the  fainter  stars,  which  is  at 
present  assumed  rather  than  known.  As  Professor  Bond's  zone 
observations  were  finished  in  1860,  the  interval  between  them  and 
the  present  revision  is  sufficient  to  bring  into  notice  any  case  of 
annual  proper  motion  much  in  excess  of  1%  either  in  right  ascen- 
sion or  in  declination.  In  the  provisional  reduction  of  the  photo- 
metric portion  of  the  work,  the  scale  of  magnitude  is  made  to 
depend  upon  the  Durchmusterung,  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
meridian  photometer  will  soon  provide  the  means  for  a  more 
complete  reduction. 

OhjeetB  having  lingular  Spectra.  —  The  search  for  these  ob- 
jects has  been  continued ;  the  regions  selected  for  examination 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  Milky  Way,  but  little  time  has  been 
devoted  to  this  work  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  large  telescope 
for  more  important  purposes. 

Standards  of  Stellar  Magnitude.  —  In  accordance  with  a  plan 
proposed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  (or  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  xxx.  1,  it  is  intended  to  form  charts  of 
the  stars  in  small  areas  4™  in  extent  in  right  ascension  and  10' 
in  declination.  The  centre  of  each  area  follows  one  of  a  selected 
series  of  twenty-four  bright  equatorial  stars  at  an  interval  of  4°", 
in  the  same  declination.  Besides  making  the  charts,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  determine  the  magnitudes  of  a  sufficient  number  of  faint 
stars  in  each  region  to  exhibit  a  scale  of  magnitude  to  which 
reference  may  readily  be  made  by  observers  who  desire  their 
estimates  to  be  directly  comparable  with  those  of  others. 

In  obtaining  material  for  the  proposed  charts,  various  plans 
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have  been  tried,  with  the  view  of  economizing  time  so  (kr  as 
practicable.  Data  have  been  collected  for  several  stars,  auffici* 
ently  complete  to  enabte  the  construction  of  the  charts  to  be 
undertaken. 

Comets.  —  The  present  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of 
astronomical  intelligence,  to  be  further  mentioned  below,  in- 
sure the  early  receipt  at  this  Observatory  of  the  news  of  comet- 
ary  discoveries,  so  that  the  first  accurate  observations  of  a  comet 
may  often  be  made  here.  This  was  the  fact  with  regard  to  each 
of  the  two  comets  found  during  the  year.  The  observer  was  Mr. 
Wendell.  The  positions  he  obtained  were  extensively  employed 
in  the  computation  of  orbits  by  various  astronomers,  and  pre- 
ceded by  twenty-four  hours  those  obtained  elsewhere. 
.  Variable  Stars,  — The  large  telescope  has  been  frequently  used 
in  observing  variable  stars,  too  faint  to  be  visible  with  the  west 
equatorial,  the  work  of  which  is  mentioned  below.  The  collec- 
tion of  data  for  charts  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  many 
variable  stars  has  also  been  undertaken  with  the  large  telescope. 

Spectra  and  Color  of  Stars.  —  This  subject  has  long  been  un- 
der consideration,  in  the  hope  that  good  means  may  soon  be  found 
of  determining  the  position  of  the  lines  and  the  distribution  of 
the  light  in  different  types  of  stellar  spectra.  As  yet,  the  obser- 
vations made  have  been  experimental  and  preliminary.  A  large 
spectroscope  was  ordered  from  Hilger,  of  Liondon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  research  in  this  direction,  and  was  received  early  in  1882. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  difficulty  which  the  maker  of  the  instru- 
ment found  in  understanding,  from  mere  correspondence,  the  es- 
sential objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  its  construction,  this  spectroscope 
has  not  proved  satisfactory  for  the  proposed  work.  A  more 
prom||Bing  form  of  apparatus  is  now  under  consideration. 

Meridian  Circle. 

After  an  interruption  of  about  a  year,  the  fundamental  obser- 
vations with  the  meridian  circle  were  resumed  on  February  8 
1888.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  work  the  level  and 
azimuth  of  the  instrument  were  brought  nearly  to  zero,  by  scrap- 
ing the  segmental  bearings  of  the  pivots.  Between  February  8 
and  November  1,  2888  observations  were  made  of  the  fundamen- 
tal stars,  186  of  Polaris,  and  121  of  the  Sun,  making  in  all  2640. 
As  heretofore,  all  the  instrumental  constants  are  referred  to 
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Polaris  alone.  An  average  of  10.5  independent  determinations 
of  the  declination  of  this  star  have  been  made  at  each  transit. 
The  actual  number  of  declinations  observed  is  1420. 

The  level  of  the  instrument  as  determined  with  the  Clark  re- 
versible level  has  remained  remarkably  constant  during  the  year, 
the  entire  range  of  variation  having  been  only  O'.IT.  The  indi- 
vidual measures  differ  on  the  average  by  about  0'.02  from  the 
adopted  mean  values. 

As  formerly,  the  reversible  level  has  been  used  to  determine 
the  variation  of  the  index  error  of  the  circle  for  the  interval  dur- 
ing successive  transits  of  the  Pole  Star.  The  long  collimator  has 
been  used  for  the  same  purpose  during  observations  near  the 
equinoxes  and  the  solstitial  points ;  but  on  account  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  fixed  point  of  the  collimator  during  the  daytime,  and 
especially  on  account  of  the  frequent  unsteadiness  of  the  image, 
the  results  obtained  are  far  less  satisfactory  than  those  derived 
from  the  level. 

A  series  of  observations  undertaken  for  the  determination  of 
the  longitude  of  McQill  College  Observatory,  Montreal,  extended 
from  June  2  to  June  28  inclusive.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  in- 
volved an  exchange  of  observers  in  addition  to  the  determination 
of  personal  equation  by  the  usual  methods.  Accordingly,  after 
three  nights  at  Cambridge  and  Montreal,  Professor  Rogers  ex- 
changed stations  with  Professor  McLeod.  The  results  for  per- 
sonal equation  at  each  station  are  as  follows  :  — 

MOKTRBAL.  CaMBBIDOB. 

Rogers,  miniAS  McLeod.  Rogers,  mintu  McLeod. 

June  18  +  .096*.  June  28  +  .148*. 

June  14  +  -111*  June  30  +  .144. 

The  observations  at  Cambridge  were  made  with  the  Russian 
Transit,  but  simultaneous  observations  were  made  with  the  meri- 
dian circle  by  Mr.  Brown.  The  whole  number  of  observations 
made  during  the  series  is  about  400,  and  their  reduction  is  nearly 
completed. 

After  the  completion  of  the  reduction  to  1875.0  of  the  zone  ob- 
servations made  between  1870  and  1879,  it  was  found  by  direct 
comparison  with  the  Durchmusterung  positions  brought  forward 
to  the  same  epoch,  that  observations  were  wanting  for  306  stars. 
It  was  also  found  that  in  many  cases,  especially  between  19  hours 
and  1  hour  of  right  ascension,  the  wrong  star  was  observed  when 
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there  were  two  or  more  stars  in  the  same  field.  During  the  obser- 
vations no  less  than  528  stars  were  for  various  causes  marked  in 
the  observing  records  as  not  seen.  Since,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  the  failure  to  observe  was  due  to  the  faintness  of  the  stars 
under  a  bright  field  illumination,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  illumination  before  commencing  the 
work  of  re-observation.  Accordingly,  Mr.  George  B.  Clark,  after 
a  series  of  experiments  with  a  dark  field  illumination  for  lines 
ruled  upon  glass,  arranged  a  set  of  mirrors  in  the  tail-piece  of  the 
telescope,  by  which  the  light,  passing  from  a  lamp  swinging  upon 
gimbals,  through  an  opening  in  the  tube,  is  thrown  down  upon 
the  glass  plate  in  two  planes  at  an  angle  of  about  45°. 

When  a  red-shade  glass  is  interposed,  an  even  illumination  is 
obtained,  under  which  stars  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  magnitude 
can  be  easily  seen. 

The  re-observation  of  the  scattering  zone  stars  was  begun  Oc- 
tober 9,  and  between  this  date  and  November  1,  512  observations 
were  made.  The  gap  which  has  been  filled  extends  firom  19^ 
40",  to  1\ 

The  reduction  to  1875.0  of  the  zone  observations  made  between 
1870  and  1879  has  been  completed.  The  reduction  of  the  obser- 
vations of  fundamental  stars  for  the  same  interval  is  also  com- 
pleted. The  entire  computing  force  assigned  to  the  Meridian 
Circle  is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  copy  for  publication. 
This  work  will  be  completed  in  about  five  weeks. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  practically  two  volumes  are  readj 
for  publication.  The  third  volume,  containing  the  observations 
of  secondary  stars  brighter  than  the  magnitude  6.5  and  the  final 
catalogues,  is  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation. 

The  final  catalogues  will  depend  upon  about  46,600  observa- 
tions, distributed  as  follows :  observations  of  zone  stars,  24,800  ; 
of  primary  stars,  15,200 ;  of  secondary  stars  brighter  than  the 
magnitude  6.5,  7,100. 

Meridian  Photometeb. 

The  position  of  this  instrument,  as  a  permanent  portion  of  the 
Observatory  work,  may  now  be  regarded  as  fairly  established. 
After  a  thorough  trial  it  has  shown  itself  capable  of  determining 
absolute  stellar  magnitudes  more  satisfactorily  than  any  otiier 
photometer  that  we  have  tried.    It  bears  the  same  relation  to 
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photometry  that  a  transit  circle  does  to  measurements  of  position, 
and  will  be  regarded  as  the  standard  to  which  all  our  other 
measures  will  be  reduced.  As  it  is  capable  of  measuring  any 
star  of  the  ninth  magnitude  or  brighter,  its  field  of  work  is,  for 
the  present,  indefinitely  great.  We  are  now  able  to  determine 
satisfactorily  the  brightness  of  any  such  stars  when  they  are  de- 
sired for  any  special  purpose  by  other  astronomers. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  series,  including  about  twenty 
thousand  sittings,  have  been  made  since  November  1, 1882,  by  Mr. 
Wendell  and  myself.  The  most  important  investigation  in  prog- 
ress has  been  the  revision  of  the  Durchmusteruug  magnitudes. 
The  results  of  the  estimates  of  brightness  made  at  thirteen  obser- 
vatories, and  extending  over  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  will 
thus  be  brought  together  and  reduced  to  a  single  system. 

Tiie  stars  adopted  as  standards  in  the  Uranometria  Argentina, 
have  been  observed  with  this  instrument  on  at  least  three  nights 
each.  The  scale  has  thus  been  determined  in  terms  of  the  photo- 
metric scale.  A  comparison  has  also  been  made  with  the  meas- 
ures of  tlie  brighter  of  these  stars,  obtained  with  the  small 
meridian  photometer.  The  results  with  the  new  instrument  are 
on  the  average  0.04  magnitudes  fainter.  This  difference  is  so 
small  that  its  existence  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  No  system- 
atic difference  depending  upon  the  right  ascension  is  perceptible. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  comparison  with  the  Durchmusteruug,  Urano- 
metria Argentina,  and  a  series  of  eye  estimates,  indicate  well- 
marked  systematic  errors  in  these  catalogues,  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  Milky  Way.  In  seven  and  eighteen  hours  of  right  as- 
cension the  stars  are  estimated  two  or  three  tenths  of  a  magnitude 
too  faint  in  each  of  these  catalogues.  The  proximity  of  bright 
stars,  especially  those  in  Orion,  appears  a  reasonable  explanation 
of  this  source  of  error. 

Some  miscellaneous  observations  have  also  been  taken,  of 
which  the  most  interesting  are  those  of  Neptune,  of  the  com- 
parison stars  of  S  Carter ij  and  of  other  variables.  Observations 
of  Neptune  on  eleven  nights  give  its  light  as  7.71  db  .02. 

Miscellaneous. 

Variable  Stars.  —  The  study  of  the  variable  stars  by  Mr. 
Chandler  has  been  an  important  part  of  the  Observatory  work. 
The  bibliography  is  nearly  completed  so  far  as  the  first  extraction 
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of  references  is  concerned.  Notes  have  been  prepared  to  exhibit 
the  evidence  of  variability  which  has  been  published  with  regard 
to  about  twelve  hundred  stars.  This  list  excludes  many  cases 
in  wliich  the  evidence  is  entirely  inadequate.  A  table,  giving  all 
the  published  maxima  and  minima  of  each  of  the  variables  of  long 
period,  is  now  in  process  of  construction.  The  preparation  of 
this  table  has  led  to  the  important  result  that  an  interval  of 
several  years  occurs  in  which  no  observations  appear  to  have 
been  made  of  about  thii*ty  of  tliese  objects.  About  one  hundred 
and  forty  stars  belong  to  this  class,  and  since  last  April  all  of 
them  have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Chandler,  with  the  six-inch  Clacey 
Equatorial  mounted  in  the  west  dome.  According  to  the  present 
plan  of  work,  he  observes  each  of  these  stars  at  least  twice  a 
month,  and  more  frequently  during  its  brightest  phases.  Charts  of 
the  vicinity  of  these  variables  have  been  prepared,  and  some  prog- 
ress made  towards  their  completion.  Similar  charts  have  been 
made  for  about  seventy  telescopic  stars  suspected  of  variabiUty, 
and  nearly  two  hundred  observations  of  these  stars  have  been 
obtained.  The  color  of  the  variable  stars  is  also  estimated,  about 
three  hundred  observations  of  this  class  having  already  been  made. 

A  circular  was  distributed  asking  the  aid  of  amateurs  and 
others  in  the  observation  of  stars  known  or  suspected  to  be  vari- 
able. It  is  believed  that  by  co-operation  much  valuable  material 
may  be  collected  and  much  time  saved.  Numerous  replies  have 
been  received  and  important  results  have  been  obtained,  especially 
by  Mr.  H.  M.  Parkhurst,  of  New  York,  and  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hageu, 
S.  J.,  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin.  The  great  difficulty  en- 
countered by  most  of  the  observers  was  that  of  identifying  with 
certainty  the  fainter  stars,  although  this  is  one  of  the  first  things 
that  should  be  learned  by  any  person  desiring  to  do  useful  astro- 
nomical work. 

Astronomical  Photography,  —  With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pickering,  Instructor  in  Physics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  an  investigation  was  undertaken  in  astrouonucal 
photography.  Two  objects  were  kept  in  view :  first,  the  deterrai- 
nation  of  the  light  and  color  of  the  brighter  stars,  and,  secondly,  the 
construction  of  a  photographic  map  of  the  whole  heavens.  After 
numerous  preliminary  observations,  a  method  was  employed  by 
which  a  photograph  of  the  brighter  stars  included  in  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  entire  heavens  could  be  obtained  on  a  single  plate. 
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Maps  were  also  obtained  containing  a  region  of  about  15"*  square, 
containing  stars  as  faint  as  the  eighth  magnitude.  The  color  exer- 
cised a  marked  influence  on  the  intensity  of  the  photographic 
images,  in  some  cases  producing  a  difference  equivalent  to  four 
magnitudes.  It  is  thought  that  photography  may  offer  the  most 
delicate  test  we  yet  have  of  the  color  of  a  star,  —  differences  too 
small  to  be  perceptible  by  the  eye  becoming  distinctly  visible  in 
the  photographic  images. 

A  circular  has  been  issued  to  request  the  donation  of  specimens 
of  astronomical  photography,  to  be  added  to  those  already  be- 
longing to  this  Observatory.  Many  of  the  early  efforts  to  render 
this  mode  of  research  available  were  made  by  Professors  W.  C. 
and  G.  P.  Bond,  and  the  numerous  results  of  their  work  now 
preserved  here  have  great  historical  interest.  The  photographs 
of  the  solar  eclipses  of  1869  and  1870,  taken  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Wiulock,  form  another  important  portion  of  the  col- 
lection. It  is  hoped  that  the  additional  specimens  received  in 
response  to  the  circular  will  permit  the  formation  here  of  a  series 
fully  illustrating  the  origin  and  progress  of  astronomical  photo- 
graphy. Many  fine  examples  of  the  art  have  already  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Observatory.  It  is  intended  hereafter  to  issue  a 
catalogue  of  the  collection,  in  which  the  proper  acknowledgment 
will  be  made  of  the  liberality  of  each  contributor  to  it.  It  will 
be  desirable  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  the  existence  of  other 
important  astronomical  photographs,  and  the  places  where  they 
are  preserved.  Information  of  this  description  will  accordingly 
be  gratefully  received.  Original  negatives,  or  prints  on  glass  from 
such  originals  are  especially  welcome,  since  they  are  free  from 
many  of  the  defects  of  paper  prints.  Much  inconvenience  and 
delay  in  the  reception  of  these  specimens,  and  of  any  gifts  in- 
tended for  the  Observatory  which  cannot  be  sent  by  mail,  may 
be  avoided  by  forwarding  them  by  a  vessel  bound  for  Boston, 
instead  of  by  one  destined  for  New  York. 

Time  SignaU.  —  The  attention  of  the  public  has  been  directed 
to  this  department  of  our  work  by  the  introduction  of  the  new 
system  of  standard  time.  The  policy  of  this  Observatory,  with 
regard  to  the  change,  has  been  to  avoid  taking  any  action  tending 
to  force  it  upon  the  public  against  their  wishes,  but  to  point  out, 
and  so  far  as  possible  to  avei*t  the  difficulties  that  would  arise 
should  two  systems  of  public  time  remain  in  general  use.     An 
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early  decision  was  required,  since  the  railroads  centring  in 
Boston  made  their  assent  to  the  change  conditional  on  tlie 
adoption  of  the  new  time  in  dropping  the  Boston  time-ball. 
Action  was  delayed,  however,  until  the  oflScial  assent  of  the  city 
of  Boston  had  been  given  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  time  for  strik- 
ing the  hour-bells  and  for  the  public  clocks.  The  unanimity  and 
ease  with  which  the  community  adopted  the  new  time  was  largely 
due  to  the  activity  of  Mr.  Edmands,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  the 
Time  Service. 

It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  our  signals  will  soon  be  extended 
by  the  introduction  of  new  devices.  The  Rhode  Island  Electric 
Company  and  the  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany are  now  receiving  our  signals  without  charge  while  they 
conduct  experiments  with  this  view. 

The  Boston  time-ball  was  dropped  on  361  days,  —  at  noon  on 
821  days  by  telegraph,  and  on  40  days  by  hand.  On  four  days  it 
failed  to  drop  at  noon,  but  was  dropped  five  minutes  later, — on 
three  days  by  telegraph  and  on  one  day  by  hand,  —  according  to 
the  usual  arrangement.  On  December  6,  1882,  the  ball  was 
dropped  at  8h.  30m.  a.m.,  and  at  4h.  Cm.,  p.m.,  as  well  as  at 
noon,  for  the  benefit  of  those  desirous  of  making  exact  observa- 
tions of  the  transit  of  Venus. 

Telegraphic  Announcements,  —  The  system  of  announcing 
astronomical  discoveries  employed  here  for  some  years  past  has 
received  an  important  extension  during  the  last  year.  An  asso- 
ciation of  over  fifty  European  observatories  has  been  formed,  with 
its  headquarters  at  Kiel,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  an- 
nouncement of  astronomical  discoveries.  The  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, which  had  for  many  years  rendered  an  important  service 
t6  astronomy  by  transmitting  astronomical  telegrams  between 
Europe  and  America,  courteously  signified  its  readiness  to  trans- 
fer this  function  to  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  College,  upon 
learning  that  this  Observatory  was  prepared  to  undertake  it. 
The  change  was  announced  by  a  circular  issued  by  the  Sraitb- 
sonian  Institution  on  January  10, 1883,  and  since  that  time  tlie 
Observatory  has  distributed  in  this  country  the  astronomical 
intelligence  received  from  the  European  association,  and  has 
forwarded  to  Kiel  information  of  American  discoveries. 

The  Observatory  is  fortunate  in  having  secured  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  John  Ritchie  to  take  charge  of  this  department  of  its  work. 
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Both  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Ritchie,  by  whom  the  present  system 
of  telegraphing  astronomical  announcements  was  devised  and 
canned  into  effect,  are  therefore  now  included  in  the  corps  of  the 
Observatory. 

The  early  transmission  by  telegraph  of  observations  and  com- 
puted elements  of  comets  between  this  observatory  and  that  of 
Lord  Crawford  at  Dun  Echt  is  continued  as  in  former  years.  The 
similar  interchange  of  information  with  Dr.  Oppenheim  of  Berlin 
is  likewise  maintained.  The  intelligence  thus  transmitted  is  dis- 
tributed in  Europe  and  here  by  means  of  special  circulars. 

Transit  of  VenuSj  1882.  —  For  reasons  stated  in  the  last  Re- 
port, no  elaborate  preparations  were  made  at  this  Observatory  for 
observing  the  transit  of  Venus  on  the  sixth  of  last  December. 
But  as  the  weather  was  favorable  during  most  of  the  day,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  observations  was  obtained.  Six  telescopes 
were  employed  in  observing  the  contacts.  With  the  large  equa- 
torial, photometric  and  spectroscopic  observations  were  also  un- 
dertaken. The  photometric  measures  furnished  the  result  that 
the  relative  light  of  the  Sun  and  Venus  was  in  the  ratio  of  100  to 
1.6,  while  the  light  of  the  sky  surrounding  the  Sun  would  be  ex- 
pressed on  the  same  scale  by  7.5.  This  comparative  darkness  of 
Venus  with  respect  to  the  sky  was  confirmed  by  direct  observa- 
tion. The  spectroscope  furnished  no  evidence  of  an  atmosphere 
surrounding  Venus  ;  but  the  dispersion  employed  was  not  large. 

The  diameter  of  Venus  was  carefully  determined  by  Professor 
Rogers  and  Mr.  Chandler,  with  the  results  16".09  and  16".35. 
The  method  employed  was  that  of  transits  over  inclined  lines* 
An  account  of  all  these  observations  appears  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  XVIII.  15. 

Almucantar,  —  An  interesting  series  of  observations  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Chandler  to  test  the  merits  of  an  instrument  de- 
vised by  him  some  years  ago.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  tele- 
scope floating  upon  mercury,  and  is  designed  for  the  observation 
of  transits  over  given  parallels  of  altitude.  Its  name  has  been  de- 
rived from  this  circumstance.  This  instrument,  although  having 
an  objective  of  only  If  inches  aperture,  has  given  results  of  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy,  the  probable  error  of  a  single  determina- 
tion of  zenith  distance  being  0."5  to  O.^G.  Mr.  Chandler  is  now 
directing  the  construction  of  a  large  instrument  of  the  same  kind 
with  a  telescope  five  inches  in  aperture,  and  intends  to  apply  it 
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to  certain  important  problems  in  practical  astronomy,  for  the 
solution  of  which  it  possesses  adYantages  over  other  astronomical 
instruments. 

While  passing  last  summer  in  Europe,  I  Yisited  the  obserYatories 
at  Greenwich,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Paris,  Brussels,  Bonn,  Stras- 
burg,  Berne,  QencYa,  Milan,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Potsdam,  and 
the  priYate  obserYatories  of  Dr.  Huggins,  of  Mr.  Common,  and  of 
Mr.  Ranyard.  I  was  also  enabled  to  present  some  of  the  results 
of  work  in  progress  here  at  meetings  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  at  London,  the  Astrouomische  Gesellschaft  at  Vienna,  and 
the  LiYerpool  Astronomical  Society.  The  most  important  result 
of  my  journey  was  the  acquisition  of  copies  of  some  Yaluable  un* 
published  manuscripts.  By  the  courtesy  of  Lady  Herschel  and  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Herschel,  I  was  permitted  to  examine 
the  original  manuscripts  of  Sir  William  Herschel's  observations  of 
the  light  of  the  stars.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  two  unpublished 
catalogues,  of  which  I  was  allowed  to  make  a  copy.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  four  published  catalogues  by  means  of  our  photometric 
measures  has  already  been  mentioned  in  my  last  Report  The  two 
additional  catalogues  furnish  means  for  completing  this  work,  so 
that  we  have  now  a  most  valuable  determination  of  the  light  of 
all  the  stars  in  Flamstced's  Catalogue  at  a  time  when  no  other 
estimates  of  their  light  are  known  to  exist.  By  the  kindness  of 
Professor  Schonfeld,  Director  of  the  Bonn  Observatory,  I  was 
permitted  to  make  a  copy  of  the  unpublished  observations  of  vari- 
able stars  made  by  the  late  Professor  Argelander  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Volume  VII.  of  the  Bonn  Annals.  These  manuscripts 
will  be  very  valuable  in  connection  with  the  bibliography  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made. 

Publications. 

The  printing  of  Volume  XIV.  of  the  Observatory  Annals  has 
gone  on  steadily  during  the  year,  the  printers  having  constantly 
been  supplied  with  copy. 

The  publications  named  below  have  appeared  since  the  similar 
list  ill  the  last  Report  was  drawn  up,  either  as  official  communica- 
tions from  the  Observatory,  or  as  papers  prepared  by  its  officers 
individually. 

Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report. 

Statement  of  work  done  at  the  Harvard  College  Observatory 
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daring  the  years  1877-82.   By  Edward  C.  Pickering.   Cambridge, 
1882. 

First  Circular  of  Instructions  for  Observers  of  Variable  Stars, 
acting  in  co-operation  with  the  Harvard  College  Observatory? 
dated  January  27,  1883. 

Circulars  relative  to  the  Collection  and  Distribution  of  Astronom- 
ical Intelligence.     Cambridge,  1888. 

On  the  Telegraphic  Transmission  of  Astronomical  Data.  Part 
ii.    The  Phrase  Code. 

Circular  on  Astronomical  Photography,  dated  February  21, 
1883. 

Address  by*  Professor  Pickering  at  the  June  Meeting  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society.  The  Observatory,  vi.  199.  As- 
tronomical Register,  xxi.  150. 

Address  by  Professor  Pickering  at  the  Second  Annual  Gen- 
eral Meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society.  Abstract  of 
Proceedings,  2.     Astronomical  Register,  xxi.  278. 

The  Wedge  Photometer.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Proc.  Am. 
Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  xvii.  231. 

Observations  of  the  Transit  of  Venus,  December  5  and  6, 1882, 
made  at  the  Harvard  College  Observatory.  Edward  C.  Picker- 
ing, Director.     Id.  xviii.  15. 

On  a  Method  of  determining  the  Index  Error  of  a  Meridian 
Circle  at  any  Instant,  depending  upon  the  observed  Polar  Dis- 
tance of  Polaris.     By  W.  A.  Rogers.     Id.  xviii.  284. 

Studies  in  Metrology.     By  W.  A.  Rogers.     Id.  xviii.  287. 

On  the  Reduction  of  Different  Star  Catalogues  to  a  Common 
System.  By  W.  A.  Rogers.  Id.  xviii.  399 ;  Astronomische 
Nachrichten,  cvi.  257. 

A  Study  of  the  Centimeter  marked  "  A,"  prepared  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  for  the  Committee  on  Microme- 
try. By  W.  A.  Rogers.  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  of  Microscopists,  1883, 
p.  184. 

A  Critical  Study  of  the  Action  of  a  Diamond  in  ruling  Lines 
upon  Glass  and  Metals.     By  W.  A.  Rogers.     Id.  p.  149. 

Note  on  Probable  Errors.     By  W.  A.  Rogers.     Id. 

Vice-President's  Address  on  the  German  Survey  of  the  Jforth- 
ern  Heavens.  By  W.  A.  Rogers.  Proc.  Am.  Assoc,  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  1883,  p.  53. 

Results  of  Tests  with  the  Almucantar  in  Time  and  Latitude. 
By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.    Id.    (Also  Sidereal  Messenger,  ii.  269.) 
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Mountain  Observatories.     By  Edward  C.  Pickering.     Appa- 
laehia,  iii.  99.     The  Observatory,  vi.  287. 

On  the  Orbit  of  the  Great  Comet.     By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr. 
Astronomische  Nach  rich  ten,  ciii.  847. 

On  the  Orbit  of  the  Great  Comet.    By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr. 
Id.  ciii.  381. 

Elements  of  Comet  1882, 1.     By  0.  C.  Wendell.    Id.  civ.  287. 

Elements  and  Observations  of  the  Comet  1888,  Brooks-Swift 
By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.     Id.  cv.  127. 

Ephemeris  of  Comet  1888,  Brooks-Swift.  By  John  Ritchie, 
Jr.     Id.  cv.  143. 

On  the  Variability  of  36  (Uran.  Argentina)  Ceti.  By  S.  C. 
Chandler,  Jr.     Id.  cv.  888. 

New  Planetary  Nebulae.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Id.  cv. 
885. 

Erratum  in  the  Position  of  a  Variable  Star.  By  Edward  C. 
Pickering.     Id.  cv.  851. 

Observations  of  Comet  1888,  I.  (Brooks-Swift)  at  Harvard 
College  Observatory.     By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.    Id.  cvi.  9. 

A  convenient  Method  of  finding  or  identifying  an  Asteroid.  By 
0.  C.  Wendell.    Id.  cvi.  205. 

Date  of  Discovery  by  Brooks  of  Pons*  Comet.  By  John 
Ritchie,  Jr.     Id.  cvii.  48. 

On  the  Outburst  in  the  Light  of  the  Comet  Pons-Brooks,  Sep- 
tember 21-23.     By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.    Id.  cvii.  181. 

It  is  evident  that  the  present  rapid  accumulation  of  results  will 
soon  involve  an  important  question  regarding  their  publication. 
The  funds  especially  provided  for  this  purpose  will  prove  entirely 
inadequate,  and  the  application  to  this  purpose  of  the  unrestricted 
funds  of  the  Observatory  must  be  considered.  This  subject  will 
probably  be  more  fully  treated  in  my  next  Annual  Report. 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  Director. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  August  81, 1888 :  — 
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The  negotiations  between  the  College  and  the  city  of  Boston 
for  their  joint  occupancy  of  the  Arboretum  as  a  public  park  were 
concluded  on  the  30th  day  of  December.  On  that  day  an  Inden- 
ture (see  Appendix),  signed  by  the  President  of  the  University, 
and  the  Park  Commissioners  of  Boston,  was  executed.  Under 
this  indenture  the  city  agreed  to  lease  to  the  College  for  999 
years,  with  the  right  of  renewal,  at  a  nominal  rent,  the  portion 
of  the  original  Arboretum  grounds  not  needed  for  parkways  and 
roads,  the  Park  Commissioners  having  previously  laid  out  the 
Arboretum  as  a  public  park.  Nearly  twenty  acres  of  ground 
adjoining  the  College  property  and  purchased  by  the  city  of 
Boston  for  the  purpose  were  included  in  the  lease,  which  is  made 
contingent  upon  the  fulfilment  of  various  conditions  by  the  two 
parties. 

It  is  believed  that  this  arrangement  will  be  of  great  mutual 
benefit  to  the  Arboretum  and  the  city  of  Boston.  Under  its  pro- 
visions the  property  of  the  College  in  the  Arboretum  is  freed  from 
all  danger  of  taxation,  and  is  relieved  of  the  possibility  of  en- 
croachment by  any  railroad,  tramway,  or  public  street. 

The  city  binds  itself  to  expend  within  a  reasonable  time  the 
sum  of  $75,000  in  building  roadways  through  the  Arboretum 
upon  a  plan  previously  agreed  upon.  It  agrees,  further,  to  main- 
tain these  roadways  in  a  proper  manner  during  the  term  of  the 
lease,  and  to  protect  them  and  the  Arboretum  itself  from  injury 
by  a  suitable  police. 

The  College  agrees  that  the  Arboretum  shall  be  open  for  the 
instruction  and  use  of  tlie  public  at  all  reasonable  hours.  The 
control  and  arrangement  of  the  Arboretum,  with  the  ex6eption  of 
the  roadways,  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  Fellows. 
The  scientific  development  of  the  Arboretum,  therefore,  will  not 
be  affected  by  this  arrangement,  while  its  usefulness  as  a  means 
for  popular  instruction  must  be  greatly  increased. 

Under  this  agreement,  the  construction  of  the  roads  was  begun 
by  the  city  early  in  July,  and  has  been  steadily  continued. 

The  great  accumulation  of  plants  in  the  nurseries  has  neces- 
sitated their  further  enlargement,  and  nearly  two  acres  have  been 
added  to  the  nursery  grounds.  Such  plants  as  required  moving 
have  been  transplanted,  and  the  large  collections  of  plants  are  in 
a  satisfactory  and  flourishing  condition. 

In  my  last  Report  I  called  attention  to  the  new  system  intro- 
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duced  into  the  Arboretum  for  preserving  by  means  of  a  card 
catalogue  a  record  of  the  collection  of  living  plants.  The  plan 
has  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily,  and  the  whole  nursery 
collection  has  been  renumbered  and  relabelled  during  the  year, 
to  conform  to  it.  The  collection  is  now  represented  by  2,542 
cards. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  botanical  and 
horticultural  establishments  has  been  continued  during  the  year. 
There  have  been  7,841  plants  (including  cuttings  and  grafts)  and 
21  packets  of  seeds  distributed  as  follows :  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  6,431  plants  and  1  packet  of  seeds;  to  Great 
Britain,  24  plants  and  5  packets  of  seeds ;  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  262  plants  and  15  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Algeria,  100 
plants. 

There  have  been  received  during  the  year,  7,821  plants  (in- 
cluding cuttings  and  grafts)  and  98  packets  of  seeds,  from  22 
donors. 

HERBARIUM   AND  MUSEUM. 

The  ordinary  work  of  the  Herbarium  and  Museum  has  been 
continued  during  the  year.  There  have  been  added  to  the  Her- 
barium, 3,827  sheets  of  dried  plants ;  of  these,  927  sheets  contain 
North  American  species,  and  2,900  sheets  a  collection  of  tlie  lig- 
neous plants  cultivated  in  Europe  and  prepared  at  the  Boyal 
Garden,  Kew,  for  the  Arboretum. 

During  the  year,  the  Report  upon  the  Forests  of  the  United 
States,  prepared  by  the  Director,  in  connection  with  the  10th 
Census,  has  been  completed.  The  botanical  drawings  of  the 
trees  of  North  America  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  continued  by  Mr.  Faxon,  who  has  also  been  engaged  in 
the  arrangement  of  a  special  herbarium,  illustrating  North  Amer- 
ican trees,  to  accompany  the  exhibit  of  forest  products  which  Mr. 
Morris  K.  Jesup  is  now  forming  in  New  York,  under  ray  general 
direction,  in  connection  with  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

As  a  member  of  the  Northern  Transcontinental  Survey,  the 
Director  devoted  the  months  of  July  and  August  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  composition  and  distribution  of  the  forests  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  Northern  Montana. 

G.   S.    SARGENT,  Director. 
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To  THE  President  and  Fellows  op  Harvard  College: 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  during  the  past  year  the 
latest  addition  to  the  Museum  building  has  been  completed.  The 
transfer  of  the  students  to  their  new  quarters  has  been  effected, 
and  the  whole  building  is  now  occupied  as  originally  planned. 
The  rooms  in  this  addition  are  devoted  mainly  to  Laboratories,  to 
the  Library,  Lecture  Boom,  and  Curator's  Room,  only  such  space 
being  reserved  for  exhibition  as  was  necessary  to  connect  the 
general  exhibition  rooms  with  those  of  the  main  body  of  the 
building,  hereafter  to  be  erected. 

Ten  years  wanting  only  a  few  weeks  have  passed  since  the 
care  of  the  Museum  devolved  upon  me.  Some  account  is  due 
here  of  the  work  done  during  that  decade,  and  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Museum  as  compared  with  its  condition  at  the  close 
of  1873.  At  that  time,  and  indeed  far  earlier,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  institution,  the  general  plan  was  sketched  out  in 
the  mind  of  its  founder.  But  the  difficulties  involved  in  the 
initiation  of  so  large  an  undertaking  prevented  Professor  Agassiz 
from  developing  his  schemes.  From  want  of  rooms  and  of  means 
for  proper  distribution,  the  immense  accessions  constantly  accu- 
mulating upon  his  hands  invaded,  little  by  little,  the  space  devoted 
to  special  objects.  It  became  evident,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
that  nothing  short  of  a  radical  rearrangement  of  the  collections 
could  bring  out  his  plans  and  give  them  distinct  expression.  This 
rearrangement  has  been  completed  only  within  the  past  year,  and 
no  sign  of  the  former  confusion,  due  to  a  too  rapid  accumulation 
of  material,  is  left. 

At  the  close  of  1878  the  Museum  building  covered  about  9,400 
square  feet  of  ground,  and  was  filled  to  overflowing,  from  attic 
to  basement,  with  the  collections  brought  together  by  its  first 
Director.  The  buildings  and  collections  then  represented  an 
expenditure  of  about  $200,000.  Prom  that  time  to  the  past 
Academic  year  the  new  buildings  and  collections  represent  an 
additional  expenditure  of  more  than  $500,000,  in  addition  to  the 
current  expenditure.  The  ground  covered  by  the  additional 
building  measures  about  9,500  square  feet.  The  resources  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Director  in  1873  came  from  the  income  of 
invested  funds  amounting  to  about  $185,000.  At  the  present 
moment,  these  amount  to  over  $580,000.    Ten  years  ago  our 
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departmental  Library  numbered  some  5,000  volumes.  Since  that 
time  it  has  increased  to  16,000  volumes. 

Tlie  temporary  quarters  provided  for  the  instruction  then  given 
at  the  Museum  afforded  no  facilities  for  the  more  accurate  work 
now  required  in  many  branches  of  the  Biological  and  Geological 
Departments.  Although  our  present  laboratories,  still  in  their 
first  year  of  service,  are  not  equipped  as  I  hope  to  see  tliem,  they 
afford  even  now  ample  facilities  for  instruction  and  investigation, 
as  compared  with  those  heretofore  available  at  Cambridge. 

The  publications  of  the  Museum,  giving  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions by  specialists  or  by  Assistants  of  the  Museum,  the  materials 
for  which  have  been  drawn  from  our  collections,  have  been 
rapidly  issued.  Volumes  lY.  to  X.  of  the  Bulletins,  and  Volumes 
IV.  to  IX.  of  the  Memoirs,  have  been  published  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

Already,  in  1853,  the  late  Edward  Forbes  saw  the  importance 
of  geographical  displays  as  applied  to  the  geological  structure 
and  products  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  in  connection  with 
the  Jermyn  Street  Museum  of  Pi-actical  Geology.  He  protested 
against  the  simple  and  single  systematic  arrangement,  as  not 
covering  the  ground  necessary  to  make  the  Museum  practically 
useful.  He  further  dwelt  on  the  fact,  that  a  museum  as  such,  not 
connected  with  an  educational  institution,  was  of  very  little  use  to 
the  public  beyond  its  value  as  a  cyclopaedia  of  reference. 

We  have  attempted  to  build  up  an  institution  of  that  kind,  and 
under  our  present  conditions  it  is  now  possible  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  success  of  tlie  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  based  as 
it  is  upon  a  plan  essentially  different  from  that  of  other  like  insti- 
tutions. Our  Exhibition  Rooms,  for  instance,  are  comparatively 
small,  each  one  devoted  to  a  special  subject,  but  so  combined  that, 
when  taken  together,  they  illustrate  the  animal  kingdom  as  a 
whole  in  its  general  relations,  and  in  its  geographical  and  palson- 
tological  range  and  distribution.  They  are  intended  not  only  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  public  at  large,  and  of  beginners  as  well 
as  of  more  advanced  university  students,  but  also  to  promote 
research  by  giving  assistance  to  specialists  and  original  investiga- 
tors. Meanwhile,  the  work  of  the  Museum  proper  should  be  in 
charge  of  Assistants  whose  duties  are  so  arranged  as  to  leave  a 
good  part  of  their  time  free  for  original  research ;  the  Museum 
as  a  whole  forming  an  important  branch  of  the  Natural  His- 
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tory  Department   of  the  University,  with  which  its  Assistants 

and  Professors  are  intimately  connected. 

'  An  enumeration  of  the  contents  and  uses  to  which  our  space  is 

devoted   will  give  a  better  idea  of  our  aims  than  a  lengthy 

description. 

EXHIBITION  ROOMS. 

Synoptic  Room :  — 

Synopsis  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  living  and  fossil. 
Five  Systematic  Rooms :  — 

Mammalia. 

Birds. 

Fishes. 

Mollasca. 

Radiates  and  Protozoa. 
And  their  Galleries  for  the  Systematic  Collections  of  Reptiles,  Insects, 
and  Crustacea. 

Seven  Faunal  Rooms  and  Galleries :  — 

North  American. 

South  American. 

African,  including  Madagascar. 

Indian. 

Australian. 

*  Europeo-Siberian. 

*  Atlantic. 

*  Pacific. 

Four  Rooms  for  the  Palaeontological  Collections. 
Two  Rooms  for  the  Palaeozoic,  one  for  the  Mesozoic,  and  one  for  the 
Tertiary :  — 

*  The  Silurian  and  Devonian. 

*  The  Carboniferous  and  Jura. 

*  The  Cretaceous. 

*  The  Tertiary. 

The  Work  Rooms  for  the  Assistants  of  the  Museum,  and  the  Storage 
Rooms,  which  are  also  intended  as  work  rooms  of  their  special  subjects, 
are  distributed  as  follows,  in  addition  to  a  large  Receiving  Room  and  a 
general  workshop. 
The  Alcoholic  Collections  stored  in  the  basement  occupy :  -— 
Four  Rooms  devoted  to  Fishes. 
Two  Rooms  for  Fishes  and  Reptiles. 

*  Not  yet  opened  to  the  public. 
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One  Room  for  Birds  and  MamrnalB. 

Oue  Room  for  Mollosca. 

One  Room  for  Cmstacea. 

One  Room  for  the  other  Invertebrates. 

The  Entomological  Department  b  to  occupy  eventnallj  fonr  gallery 
rooms  of  the  first  story. 

The  Work  Rooms  and  Storage  Rooms  of  the  fifth  story  are  filled  by 
collections  occupying :  — 

Five  Rooms  devoted  to  Birds  and  Mammals ;  three  for  skins  and 

eggs,  and  two  for  skeletons. 
One  Room  for  Crustacea. 
One  Room  for  MoUusca. 
One  Room  for  Fish  and  Reptile  Skeletons. 
One  Room  for  the  Collection  of  dry  Invertebrates  (Corals,  Echi- 

noderms,  Sponges,  etc.). 
Two  Rooms  for  Fossil  Vertebrates  exclusive  of  Fishes. 
The  remaining  Palseontological  Collections  are  crowded  into  four  Woi^ 
and  Storage  Rooms. 

Two  Work  Rooms  for  the  Geological  and  Lithological  Department 
Four  Rooms  are  devoted  to  the  Library  of  the  Museum,  and  one  Ro<»n 
for  the  office  of  the  Curator. 
There  are  also :  — 

A  large  general  Lecture  Room. 
Three  Laboratories  for  Students  in  Biology. 

Three  Laboratories  for  Students  in  Geology  and  Palaeontology,  with 

two  smaller  private  rooms  for  the  Instructors. 

With   the   Biological   Laboratories   will   be  connected   also  a  large 

Room  for  an  Aquarium  for  both  fresh-water  and  marine  animals,  and 

another  room  for  a  Vivarinm,  both  of  which  are  in  the  basement  of  the 

building. 

This  will  give  us,  in  all,  seventeen  rooms  devoted  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  collections  for  the  public ;  ten  work  and  storage  rooms 
in  the  basement,  for  the  Alcoholic  Collections  ;  thirteen  work  and 
storage  rooms  for  the  dry  Zoological  Collections ;  eight  similar 
rooms  for  the  Palseontological  and  Geological  Collections ;  and 
thirteen  rooms  devoted  to  the  Laboratories,  Lecture  Rooms,  and 
Library  connected  with  the  instruction  given  at  the  Museum. 
The  arrangement  being  such  that  whenever  any  Departments, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Geological  and  Geographical,  or  the  Ana- 
tomical, or  any  other,  outgrow  their  present  quarters,  room  can 
be  made  for  them,  by  extensions  of  the  building,  for  a  long  time 
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to  come,  without  interfering  with  the  plans  which  have  been 
carried  out  thus  far. 

In  adopting  a  small  unit  for  the  size  of  our  rooms  (30  x  40  ft.), 
we  deliberately  abandoned  all  attempts  at  Exhibition  Rooms 
imposing  from  their  size.  We  have  aimed  only  to  place  before 
the  public  such  portions  of  our  collections  as  shall  become  in- 
structive ;  and  in  our  storage  and  work  rooms  the  appliances  for 
storage  aim  at  economy  of  space,  and  are  intended,  while  they 
do  not  neglect  the  careful  preservation  of  the  Collections,  to  give 
to  the  Assistants  and  students  the  freest  and  quickest  possible 
access  to  them. 

During  the  past  summer  the  following  persons  pursued  their 
studies  at  my  Newport  laboratory :  —  Mr.  Pewkes,  one  of  the 
Museum  Assistants,  who  devoted  his  timq  principally  to  embryo- 
logical  studies  of  Annelids,  Messrs.  Barnes  and  Tuttle  of  the 
Scientific  School,  and  Miss  E.  A.  Nunn,  who  devoted  her  time 
to  the  study  of  the  earlier  stages  in  the  development  of  Brachy- 
ura.  Prof.  C.  0.  Whitman  took  up  the  study  of  the  early  stages 
of  some  of  the  many  species  of  pelagic  fish-eggs,  so  common  at 
Newport ;  and  he  is  preparing  in  connection  with  me  a  prelimi- 
nary report  on  his  work,  some  of  winch  is  in  continuation  of 
investigations  on  the  early  stages  of  the  bony  fishes,  begun  nearly 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  course  in  Biology,  given  by  Professors  Farlow  and  Faxon, 
was  attended  by  two  Seniors,  seventeen  Juniors,  four  Sopho- 
mores, and  one  special  student.  Mr.  G.  W.  Perkins  assisted 
Professors  Farlow  and  Faxon  in  the  laboratory  work  of  the 
course. 

In  Advanced  Zoology,  the  course  of  Professor  Faxon  was 
followed  throughout  the  year  by  thirteen  Seniors,  four  Juniors, 
and  one  student  from  the  Scientific  School. 

During  the  past  Academic  year  lectures  in  General  Zoology 
were  given  by  Dr.  Mark  to  104  students,  of  whom  39  were 
Seniors,  34  Junioi's,  25  Sophomores,  2  Freshmen,  2  Unmatricu- 
lated,  and  2  Scientific  Students. 

In  Dr.  Mark's  course  on  Embryology,  the  lectures  were  at- 
tended by  three  fourth-year  students  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.  The  laboratory  work  was  pursued  by  the  three  students 
attending  the  lectures,  and  by  another  who  had  previously  at- 
tended  the   same  course.     The  work  consisted  largely  in  the 
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investigation  of  special  topics  proposed  by  the  instructor  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

These  studies  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  following 
papers :  — 

1.  On  the  Development  of  CBcanthus  niveus,  and  its  Para- 
site, Teleas.  By  Howard  Ayers.  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist., 
Vol.  III.  No.  8. 

2.  On  the  Development  of  the  Posterior  Fissure  of  the  Spinal 
Cord,  and  the  Reduction  of  the  Central  Canal,  in  the  Pig.  By 
William  Barnes. 

3.  Notes  on  the  Development  of  PhryganidaD.  By  William 
Patten. 

4.  The  Relation  of  the  External  Meatus,  Tympanum,  and 
Eustachian  Tube  to  the  First  Visceral  Cleft.  By  Albert  H. 
Tuttle,  of  Boston. 

The  papers  of  Messrs.  Barnes  and  Tuttle  are  in  press  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Professor  Shaler  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Davis  gave  the  usual  courses, 
as  follows :  — 

In  Pliysical  Geography,  attended  by  sixty  students.  (Mr. 
Davis.) 

In  Elementary  Geology,  with  field-work,  attended  by  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  students.  (Prof.  Shaler  and  Mr. 
Davis.) 

A  course  in  Advanced  Geology,  with  field  work,  attended  by 
twenty-five  students.     (Prof.  Shaler  and  Mr.  Davis.) 

A  course  in  Palaeontology,  attended  by  seven  persons.  (Prof. 
Shaler.) 

Professor  Whitney  lectured  twice  a  week  on  Applied  Geology, 
throughout  the  year.  He  was  assisted  in  this  course  by  Dr. 
Wadsworth,  who  also  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  Advanced 
Lithology,  and  took  charge  of  the  instruction  of  a  small  class  of 
special  students  in  Microscopic  Lithology. 

About  five  hundred  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  Library 
of  the  Museum  during  the  past  year. 

A  special  list  of  the  Museum  publications  during  the  last 
Academic  year  is  given  in  Appendix  A  of  this  Report  They 
consist  of  four  numbers  of  the  Memoirs,  and  of  fifteen  num- 
bers of  the  Bulletin.  The  publications  issued  elsewhere  by 
several  specialists,  based  mainly  upon  Museum  materials,  are 
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mentioned  in  the  special  Reports  of  the  Assistants  of  the  Mu- 
seum. The  other  publications  of  the  Professors  and  Assistants 
of  the  Museum  are  noted  in  the  Reports  of  the  different  De- 
partments. 

The  larger  number  of  the  publications  of  the  Museum  are 
devoted  to  Reports  on  the  collections  made  by  the  "  Blake.'* 
These  consist  of:  — 

A  Repoi-t  on  the  Stalked  Crinoids  collected  by  the  "  Blake " 
in  the  Caribbean,  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Carpenter.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.,  X., 
No.  4.     16  pp.     December,  1882. 

A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Fishes  of  the  "  Blake,"  collected 
during  the  Summer  of  1880,  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the 
United  States,  by  Prof.  B.  G.  Goode  and  Dr.  Tarlton  H.  Bean. 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.,  X.,  No.  5.     37  pp.    April,  1883. 

A  Report  on  the  Ophiuridas  of  the  ''Blake,"  by  Theodore 
Lyman.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.,  X.,  No.  6.  60  pp.  8  plates.  May, 
1883. 

A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Anthozoa,  by  Prof.  A.  E.  VerrilL 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.,  XL,  No.  1.     72  pp.  8  plates.    July,  1883. 

A  Report  on  the  Isopods,  by  Oscar  Harger.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z., 
XL,  No.  4.     14  pp.  4  plates.     September,  1883. 

In  connection  with  the  explorations  of  the  Gulf  Stream  by 
the  Coast  Survey,  a  Report  on  the  Medusas  of  the  Bermudas,  by 
J.  Walter  Fewkes.     10  pp.  1  plate. 

Vol.  X.  No.  3  of  the  Bulletin  contains  a  paper  by  Dr.  Harrison 
Allen  on  the  Ethmoid  Bone  in  the  Mammalia.  27  pp.  7  plates. 
November,  1882. 

Of  the  seventh  volume,  the  first  of  the  Geological  Series,  three 
numbers  have  been  published :  — 

No.  8,  a  short  paper  by  Prof.  Lesquereux,  On  some  Permian 
Fossil  Plants  from  Colorado.     4  pp.     October,  1882. 

Nos.  9  and  10,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Davis:  On  the  Triassic  Traps 
and  Sandstones  of  the  Eastern  United  States.  59  pp.  3  plates. 
On  the  Lower  Helderberg  Limestones  east  of  the  Catskills.  20  pp. 
2  plates.    January,  1883. 

Professor  Whitney  has  published  the  third  and  concluding 
part  of  the  Climatic  Changes,  Vol.  VIL  No.  2,  Part  III.  Mem. 
M.  C.  Z.,  pp.  265-394.     October,  1882. 

I  have  myself  published  the  following :  — 

10 
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A  short  paper  entitled,  A  Chapter  iu  the  History  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.     Bull.  M.  C.  Z.,  XI.,  No.  2.     5  pp. 

The  First  Part  of  a  Memoir  on  the  Porpitidse  and  Velellid» 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Mem.  M.  C.  Z.,  Vol  VIII.  No.  2.  16  pp. 
12  plates. 

Selections  from  Embryological  Monographs,  containing  the 
Echinodermata,  Vol.  IX.  No.  2,  Mem.  M.  C.  Z.  45  pp.  10 
plates.     July,  1882. 

The  First  Part  of  the  Report  on  the  Echini  of  the  "  Blake." 
Vol.  X.  No.  1,  Mem.  M.  C.  Z.  126  pp.  32  plates.  September, 
1883. 

I  have  in  addition  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy,  June,  1883,  Vol.  X.,  a  paper  on  the  Tortugas  and  the 
Florida  Reefs,  27  pp.,  8  maps,  4  plates,  from  observations  made 
while  on  the  "  Blake,"  and  while  engaged  in  studying  the  surface 
fauna  of  the  Gulf  Stream  under  the  auspices  of  the  Coast  Survey. 

The  last  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  contains  a  memoir  by  the  late  Prof.  F.  M.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  W.  N.  Parker,  on  the  structure  and  development  of  Lepidos- 
teus,  based  upon  material  sent  them  from  the  Museum. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Exhi- 
bition Rooms.  The  Indian,  the  African,  and  the  Australian  faunal 
collections  are  now  accessible  to  the  public,  although  they  yet  are 
far  from  complete.  The  Systematic  Collection  of  Birds  has  under- 
gone a  final  arrangement,  and  the  storage  rooms  devoted  to  the 
Radiates,  the  collections  of  fish  and  reptile  skeletons,  and  the 
Crustacea,  are  now  filled  with  their  respective  collections. 

Mr.  Garman  has  continued  the  explorations  made  by  him  in  pre- 
vious years  in  the  West,  and  he  and  his  assistants  have  sent  us 
valuable  additions  to  our  collections  of  Mammalian  and  Reptilian 
fossil  remains.  We  have  specially  to  thank  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Hon.  R.  T.  Lincoln,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Hon.  H.  M.  Teller,  for  the  letters  of  introduction  they  kindly  sent 
for  the  use  of  Mr.  Garman  while  in  the  Territories. 

The  principal  collections  purchased  were  received  from  Prof.  H. 
A.  Ward  of  Rochester,  and  Mr.  E.  Haberlein,  who  sent  us  a  sec- 
ond collection  of  Solenhofen  fossils.  An  extensive  collection  of 
fossil  fishes  for  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  brought  together  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Stock  of  Edinburgh,  has  also  been  purchased  for  the 
Museum. 
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I  hope  during  the  coining  winter  to  be  able  to  move  the  collec- 
tions of  fossils  now  stored  in  tlie  attic  to  their  final  storage  rooms, 
and  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Palaeontologi- 
cal  Collections  intended  for  exhibition. 

ALEXANDER   AGASSIZ,  Curator. 
Cambridge,  October  1,  1883, 


APPENDIX. 


I. 

Indenture  between  Harvard  College  and  the  City  of  Boston  concerning  the  itse  of 

the  Arnold  A  rboretum  as  a  Public  Park. 

This  Indenture  made  the  thirtieth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-two,  between  the  City  of  Boston,  a  Municipal  Corpora- 
tioQ  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  (hereinafter  called  the  City),  of 
the  one  part  and  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  a  corpora- 
tion established  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  (hereinafter  called  the  College), 
of  the  other  part. 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Boston,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  said  Board  by  Chapter  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  of  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  of  the  year 
1875,  and  by  the  City  Council  of  said  City  of  Boston,  by  a  certain  written 
instrument  of  even  date  herewith  to  be  recorded  with  the  Suffolk  Registry 
of  Deeds,  have  taken  and  located  as  and  for  a  public  park  that  tract  of  land 
in  that  part  of  said  city  known  as  West  Roxbury  held  by  the  College  and  by 
it  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  so  called,  together  with 
certain  adjoining  tracts  the  property  of  other  persons  deemed  by  said  Com- 
missioners convenient  and  necessary  for  use  in  connection  therewith,  for  the 
purposes  and  under  the  powers  and  limitations  set  forth  in  said  Act  and 
Acts  in  addition  thereto  and  amendment  thereof. 

And  whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  on 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1880,  it  was  enacted  that  in  case 
the  said  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  deemed  it  desirable  so  to  take  the 
said  lands  for  the  said  purposes,  the  City  was  thereby  authorized  to  lease 
such  portions  of  the  said  Arboretum  and  adjoining  tracts  so  taken,  as  the 
said  Board  of  Commissioners  might  deem  not  necessary  for  use  as  park  ways 
and  grounds  to  the  College,  to  be  held  to  the  same  uses  and  purposes  as  the 
said  Arboretum  was  then  held  under  the  trusts  created  by  the  wills  of 
Benjamin  Bussey  and  of  James  Arnold,  and  for  such  a  term  and  upon  such 
mutual  restrictions,  reservations,  covenants,  and  conditions  as  to  the  use 
thereof  by  the  public  in  connection  with  the  uses  of  the  same  under  the  said 
trusts,  and  as  to  the  rights,  duties  and  obligations  of  the  contracting  parties 
as  might  be  agreed  upon  between  the  said  Commissioners  and  the  College. 
And  the  Board  of  Park  Commbsioners  on  the  part  of  tlie  City  and  the  presi- 
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dent  on  behalf  of  the  College  were  respectively  authorized  to  execute  and 
deliver  the  said  lease. 

And  whereas,  the  said  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  deems  sach  portion 
of  the  said  Arboretum  and  adjoining  tracts  as  is  hereinafter  described  and 
leased  to  be  not  necessary  for  use  as  park  ways  and  grounds  and  considers 
that  the  same  will  be  better  and  more  advantageously  enjoyed  and  used  by 
the  public  as  a  part  of  the  said  park  if  the  same  be  leased  to  the  College  for 
the  purposes  of  the  said  trusts  and  upon  such  terms  and  subject  to  such 
provisions  with  regard  to  the  usq  thereof  by  the  public  as  are  hereinafter 
contained.  And  it  has  been  agreed  between  the  said  Commissioners  and  the 
College  that  the  same  be  leased  to  the  College  for  the  term  and  upon  the 
mutual  restrictions,  reservations,  covenants,  and  conditions  hereinafter 
expressed. 

Now  this  Indenture  witnesseth  that  the  City  by  virtue  and  in  exercise  of 
the  power  and  authority  given  to  it  by  the  said  act  and  of  every  other  power 
and  authority  it  hereto  enabling  doth  demise  and  lease  unto  the  College  all 
that  parcel  of  land  delineated  on  a  plan  entitled  '*  The  Arnold  Arboretum," 
and  to  be  recorded  herewith  in  the  Suffolk  Registry  of  Deeds  situate  in  that 
part  of  Boston  known  as  West  Roxbury  and  bounded  and  described  as  fol- 
lows :  —  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northerly  line  of  Soi^th  Street  at  land 
of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  running  thence  north- 
westerly on  said  land  by  two  lines  259  feet  and  *262jYff  ^^^^  »  thence  turning 
and  running  in  a  general  westerly  direction  on  said  land  of  said  President 
and  Fellows  by  several  lines  457  jVir  feet,  Si^^^  feet,  60 1^^  feet,  Uo-^jf  feet, 
140 j%  feet,  202^^5^  feet,  and  4(54  ^^^^  feet,  thence  turning  and  running  on 
said  last  mentioned  land  in  a  general  southeasterly  direction  by  several  lines 
83iYff  feet,  llOjVg  feet,  107^^0  feet,  and  254^Yo  feet  to  South  Street,  thence 
turning  and  running  southwesterly  by  a  curved  and  broken  line  on  said 
South  Street  1408^^^  feet  to  Bussey  Street,  thence  turning  and  running 
northwesterly  on  said  Bussey  Street  1981  ^^^  feet  to  Walter  Street,  thence 
turning  and  running  northerly  on  said  Walter  Street  240^^^  feet,  thence 
turning  and  running  northeasterly  by  three  lines  on  laud  of  CaroUue  £. 
Skinner  and  Freelove  S.  Kent,  272  jV,r  feet,  357  ^Vff  feet,  and  242  »g*y  feet; 
thence  turning  and  running  northwesterly  on  said  land  of  Kent  350^8^  feet 
to  Centre  Street,  thence  turning  and  running  northeasterly  on  said  Centre 
Street  1409  j^j  feet,  thence  turning  and  running  southeasterly  200  feet, 
thence  northeasterly  100  feet,  thence  easterly  369^^^^  feet,  thence  nortii- 
easterly  200^^  feet,  thence  northwesterly  493 ^^tf  feet,  thence  northeasterly 
755jY(T  feet,  thence  northwesterly  130  feet,  the  last  seven  boundaries  being 
on  land  of  The  Adams  Nervine  Asylum,  thence  turning  and  running  north- 
easterly on  land  of  said  Asylum,  and  on  lands  now  or  formerly  of  £dward 
K.  Butler,  William  H.  Goodwin,  George  W.  Richards,  and  William  Miuot, 
Jr.,  Trustee,  1020^2^*^^  feet  to  Centre  Street,  thence  turning  and  running 
southeasterly  on  said  Centre  Street  l^^f^^  feet,  thence  turning  and  running 
southwesterly  by  a  curved  line  of  28jY(j  feet  radius  45  feet,  thence  south- 
erly by  another  curved  line  of  157^^0^  feet  radius  Q^iQji  feet,  thence  by 
another  curved  line  322  j^^^^^  feet  radius  97/^5^  feet,  thence  southeasterly  by  a 
straight  line  94  ^^^^^  feet,  thence  southerly  by  a  curved  line  of  1011^  feet 
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radius  490^^  feet,  thence  southwesterly  by  another  curved  line  of  747^y^j- 
feet  radius  307 ^^  feet,  the  last  six  boundaries  being  on  land  of  George  W. 
Goldsmith  and  his  heirs ;  thence  southwesterly  by  a  straight  line  on  land  now 
or  formerly  of  Robert  and  Fred  Seaver  217^^^  feet,  thence  southwesterly  by  a 
straight  line  l^^^  feet,  thence  southerly  by  a  curved  line  of  354  j\^  feet  radius 
427|^*y  feet,  thence  southeasterly  by  a  straight  Hne  21 8  j^^^^  feet,  the  last  three 
boundaries  being  on  land  of  Sophia  A.  Smith  and  her  heirs,  thence  continuing 
on  the  same  line  southeasterly  524:,^^^  feet,  thence  by  a  curved  line  of  387 ^j^ 
feet  radius  172^8^jfeet,  thence  southeasterly  by  a  straight  line  50  feet,  thence 
by  a  curved  line  of  859^^^  feet  radius  435^^^^  feet,  thence  southeasterly  by  a 
straight  line  60^^^  feet,  thence  by  a  curved  line  of  529^^5^  feet  radius  41^^^^ 
feet,  thence  by  another  curved  line  of  175  feet  radius  45 ^^^^^  feet,  thence 
easterly  by  another  curved  line  of  17^^(5^  feet  radius  35^^  feet,  to  South 
Street;  the  last  eight  boundaries  being  on  land  of  Arthur  W.  Austin,  thence 
turning  and  running  southerly  and  southwesterly  on  South  Street  422^^^ 
feet,  to  the  point  of  beginning  containing  167^Yjr  acres  more  or  less. 

Excepting  and  always  reserving  out  of  these  presents  all  those  pai*t6  of 
said  lands  delineated  and  marked  on  said  plan  as  driveways  and  parkways, 
and  those  parts  of  the  same  lands  delineated  and  marked  A.  and  B.  respecr 
tively  on  the  said  plan. 

And  granting  with  the  premises  hereby  leased  a  free  and  unobstructed 
right  of  way  upon  and  over  all  the  said  excepted  parts  of  the  said  lands  and 
upon  and  over  the  driveways  and  parkways  delineated  on  the  said  plan,  and 
BO  marked  thereon. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  premises  hereby  leased  (hereinafter  called  the 
Arnold  Arboretum)  unto  the  College  and  its  successors  and  assigns  for 
the  term  of  One  Thousand  Years  from  the  date  hereof  without  impeachment 
of  waste  upon  and  for  the  same  trusts,  uses  and  purposes  as  those  upon  and 
for  which  the  said  land  held  by  the  College  for  the  purposes  of  the  said 
Arboretum  at  the  said  time  of  the  passing  of  the  said  act  of  the  year  1880, 
was  then  held  under  the  will  of  Benjamin  Bussey  and  the  will  of  James 
Arnold  and  a  certain  indenture  dated  the  29th  day  of  March  in  the  year 
1872,  and  made  between  George  B.  Emerson,  John  J.  Dixwell  and  Francis 
E.  Parker,  as  trustees  of  the  will  of  the  said  James  Arnold  of  the  one  part, 
and  the  College  of  the  other  part,  in  which  indenture  the  trusts  provided  for 
in  the  said  will  of  James  Arnold  are  declared  in  pursuance  of  the  directions 
in  the  said  will  contained,  yielding  and  paying  therefor  during  the  said 
term  the  yearly  rent  of  one  dollar. 

And  the  City  covenants  with  the  College,  its  successors  and  assigns  that 
the  College  and  its  successors  and  assigns  shall  peaceably  hold  and  enjoy  the 
premises  hereby  leased  during  the  said  term  without  any  interference  or 
control  of  the  City  or  any  person  claiming  through  or  under  it.  That  the 
City  will  at  all  times  save  and  keep  harmless  and  indemnified  the  College 
and  its  successors  and  assigns,  and  keep  the  premises  hereby  leased  free  and 
discharged  of  and  from  all  taxes  and  assessments  of  every  description  which 
during  the  said  term  may  be  assessed  or  payable  in  respect  of  or  charged 
upon  the  premises  hereby  leased  or  any  part  thereof. 

That  the  City  will  within  a  reasonable  time  make  and  finish  fit  for  use  of 
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good  sound  materials  and  in  a  proper  and  workmanlike  manner  the  drive- 
ways of  which  the  sites  and  dimensions  are  delineated  on  the  said  plan  and 
so  marked  thereon;    but  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  that  the  said  driveways  during  the  said  term  shall  be  repaired 
and  maintained  in  a  proper  and  substantial  manner  free  of  all  charge  and 
expense  to  the  College  and  its  successors  and  assigns.     That  the  City  will 
during  the  said  term  provide  and  maintain  a  proper  and  sufficient  police  in 
and  about  the  Arboretum  and  the  said  parts  excepted  from  these  presents 
and  the  said  roads,  avenues,  and  parkway  for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
good  conduct  and  the  observance  of  the  rules  hereiuafter  mentioned  or 
provided  for.     That    no  public  street  or  highway  and  no  steam  or  horse 
railway,  or  construction  for  like  purposes  shall  be  laid  out  through  or  over 
any  part  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  except  in  such  places  if  any  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Park  Commissioners  and  the  College  shall  approve.     That  if 
the  water  supply  from  the  sources  within  the  Arnold  Arboretum  which  the 
College  has  heretofore  enjoyed  for  use  in  the  said  Arboretum  shall  at  any 
time  be  cut  off,  interrupted,  or  impaired  by  the  City  or  its  assigns  the  City 
will  immediately  provide  at  its  own  charge  and  expense  an  equal  or  superior 
supply  of  water  for  the  like  uses.    And  that  if  the  College,  its  successors  or 
assigns  shall  be  desirous  of  taking  a  renewed  lease  of  the  said  premises  for 
the  further  term  of  one  thousand  years  from  the  expiration  of  the  term 
hereby  granted,  the  City  or  its  assigns  will  upon  the  request  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  College,  its  successors  or  assigns  and  upon  its  or  their  exe- 
cuting and  deliveiing  to  the  City  or  its  assigns  a  counterpart  thereof,  forth- 
with execute  and  deliver  to  the  College  its  successors,  or  assigns  a  renewed 
lease  of  the  said  premises  for  the  further  term  of  one  thousand  years  at  the 
same  yearly  rent  and  upon  and  subject  to  the  same  restrictions,  reservations, 
covenants,  and  conditions  as  are  herein  contained  including  the  present  - 
covenant  and  so  on  from  time  to  time  forever.    And  the  College  for  itself 
and  its  successors  and  assigns  covenants  with  the  City  that  the  College 
will  not  commence  or  prosecute  any  action,  suit  or  other  proceeding  against 
the  City  for  the  enforcement  or  recovery  of  any  damages  or  claim  which  the 
College  may  have  or  be  entitled  to  against  the  City  by  reason  of  the  said 
taking  of  the  said  Arboretum  land  by  the  City.     And  that  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  shall  at  all  reasonable  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
public  as  a  part  of  the  said  Park  subject  to  the  rules  hereinaftar  mentioned 
or  provided  for.    Provided  always  and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  City 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  erect  and  maintain  suitable  gateways  for  entrance 
thereto  upon  any  of  the  said  excepted  parts  and  to  maintain  gates  there. 
And  that  no  pavilion,  kiosk,  urinal,  museum,  greenhouse,  stable,  shed  or 
other  building  (except  as  above  provided)  shall  be  erected  or  maintained 
within  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  or  in  any  of  the  said  excepted  parts  or  in 
any  of  the  said  driveways  or  parkways  without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Park  Commissioners  and  the  College.    Provided  also  and  it  is  hereby  de- 
clared and  agreed  that  the  use  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  of  the  said 
excepted  parts  and  of  the  said  roads,  avenues,  and  parkways  by  the  City  and 
its  assigns  and  the  College  its  successors  and  assigns  and  the  public,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  rules  contained  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed  and  to 
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snch  additional  rules  as  have  been  or  may  from  time  to  time  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  Park  Commissioners  and  the  College.  But  any  of  the 
said  rules  may  be  altered  or  annulled  by  agreement  between  the  Park 
Commissioners  and  the  College. 

In  witness  whereof  the  City  by  its  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  and  the 
College  by  its  President  have  hereto  set  their  respective  corporate  seals, 
and  caused  these  presents  to  be  signed  acknowledged  and  delivered  in  their 
name  and  behalf  by  the  said  Commissioners  and  the  said  President  the  day 
and  year  first  above  written. 

The  City  of  Boston  by  ^  The  Board 

ChAS.   H.   DaLTON,    (  of  Park 

Wm.   Gray,  Jr.,        [  Commissioners 

Hknry  Lke,  j  ^/  '^  ^''^  ^/  ^^'^»- 

President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  by 

Charles  W.  Eliot, 

President. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Suffolk,  S.S.,  December  30,  1882.  Then  personally  appeared  Charles  H. 
Dalton,  William  Gray,  Jr.,  and  Henry  Lee,  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  acknowledged  the  foregoing  instrument  to  be  the 
free  act  and  deed  of  the  said  City,  and  personally  appeared  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
President,  and  acknowledged  the  foregoing  instrument  to  be  the  free  act  and 
deed  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  before  me 

Edward  P.  Nettleton, 

Justice  of  the  Peace 

The  Schedule  referred  to  in  the  above  written  Indenture, 

Rules. 

1.  The  Arnold  Arboretum  shall  be  open  to  visitors  daily  from  7  o'clock 
A.M.  until  sunset. 

2.  No  hawker,  peddler,  or  huckster  or  other  person  offering  or  exposing 
for  sale  any  goods  or  wares  shall  be  allowed  in  the  Arboretum  or  in  any  of 
the  roads,  avenues,  or  parkways  within  its  limits. 

3.  No  military  or  civil  encampment,  parade,  drill,  review,  procession,  or 
other  military  or  civil  evolution,  assemblage,  entertainment,  exercise  or 
athletic  game,  or  sport  shall  be  had  or  performed  within  the  Arboretum 
or  in  any  of  the  said  roads,  avenues,  or  parkways  except  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Park  Commissioners  and  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College. 
And  no  military  body  shall,  except  with  such  prior  consent,  enter  or  move 
in  military  order  within  the  Arboretum,  or  in  any  of  the  said  roads,  avenues 
or  parkways,  except  in  case  of  riot,  insurrection,  rebellion,  or  war. 

Duplicate  has  been  recorded,  with  plan,  in  Suffolk  Deeds,  Lib.  1584, 
folio  502. 
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II. 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR,  1882-1883. 

College, 

Seniors 203 

Juniors 209 

Sophomores 207 

Freshmen 263 

882 

Unmatricalated  Students ^ 

Lawrence  Scientific  School 25 

Bussey  Institution 7 

Dental  School 25 

Medical  School 229 

Law  School 131 

Divinity  School 27 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D.      .     .     .  ^8 

Holders  of  Fellowships 8 

Resident  Graduates  not  Candidates  for  a  Degree ^ 

1432 
Persons  who  attended  the  Summer  Courses  in  Science  in  1883. 

Chemistry 35 

Botany 5 

40 

Number  of  Certificates  issued  to  Women  in  1883. 

Advanced  Examination  (Old  Method) 1 

Final  Examination  (New  Method) 8 

9 


m. 

ACADEMIC  HONORS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1882-1883. 
Commencement,  Junk  27,  1883. 

Orations, 

John  Hubbard  Wilkins  Edgerly,  Arthur  Richmond  Marsh, 

Everett  Wyman  Sawyer,  Edwin  Guthrie  Mclnnes, 

Herbert  Marshall  Lloyd,  Archibald  Livingstone  Hodges, 

Robert  Emmet  O'Callaghan,  Charles  Hall  Grandgent. 
Charles  Joseph  Hubbard, 
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Dissertations. 


Walter  Elijah  Damon, 
Walter  Lincoln  Barrage, 
Patrick  Michael  Keating, 
George  Henry  Heilbron, 
Franklin  Henry  Hooper, 
Luther  Atwood, 
Chokichi  Kikkawa, 
Arthur  Lyman, 
Samuel  Norris, 
George  Ross  Hewitt, 
Benjamin  Blake  Holmes, 
Arthur  Henry  Woodbury, 
Henry  Barton  Jacobs, 
Thomas  Washington  Cowgill, 
James  Merrill  Burch, 
Stephen  Herrick  Knig*ht, 
George  Emerson  Lowell, 
Charles  Pomeroy  Worpester, 
Henry  Lloyd  Smyth, 
John  Henry  Wigmore, 
Louis  Arthur  Coolidge, 
William  Hossey  Page, 
James  Newton  Garratt, 


Edward  Knowles  Butler, 
James  Hamlet  Bolt  Easton, 
Charles  Enoch  Robinson, 
Robert  Berry  Ennis, 
Alonzo  Wilder  Pollard, 
Percival  James  Eaton, 
John  Downer  Pen  nock, 
Richard  Pearce  Francis, 
James  Milton  Hall, 
George  Henry  Nichols, 
Archibald  Lowery  Sessions, 
Walter  Edward  Clifton  Smith, 
William  Alvah  Rublee, 
William  Lawrence  Dana, 
William  Hall  WilUams, 
Henry  Francis  Sears, 
Henry  Ransom  Edwards, 
Walter  Everard  Paul, 
Frederic  Gray  Reed, 
William  Dunning  Sullivan, 
Ernest  Sanford  Jack, 


Herbert  Putnam, 
Frank  Warton  Kaan, 
Sumner  Bass  Pearmain, 
Horace  Binney, 
Alfred  Church  Lane, 
Joseph  Randolph  Coolidge, 
Arthur  Clark  Denniston, 
William  Faxon, 
George  William  Evans, 
Albert  Cameron  Burrage, 
Morris  Loeb, 
Francis  Britain  Fay, 
Alphonso  Adelbert  Wyman, 
Joseph  Henry  Sheffield, 
Thomas  Cogswell  Bachelder, 
Fletcher  Ranney, 
Mellen  Woodman  Haskell, 
Frederick  Nichols, 
Angell  Boss  Babbitt, 
Edward  Cummings, 
Edwin  Cull  Howell, 
Frank  Elwood  Jennison. 


Disquisitions.. 

Henry  Bromfield  Cabot, 

George  Scott  Winslow, 

James  Atkins  Noyes, 

Paul  Jones, 

Charles  Dexter  Canterbury, 

William  Wendell  Bryant, 

Lucas  Lee  Baker, 

Francis  Lewis  Clark,    , 

Oscar  Edward  Perry, 

Charles  Francis  Morse, 

Sollace  Mitchell, 

Edward  Everett  Hale, 

Howard  Lilienthal, 

John  William  Fox, 

Richard  Baker  Wilcox, 

William  Edgar  Nies, 

Charles  Sumner  Hamlin, 

William  Tyler  Lord, 

William  Wadaworth  Wentworth, 

Joseph  Edwin  Davis, 

Charles  Witherle  Hooke, 
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Arthur  Kingsbury  Stone, 
Henry  Howland  Crapo, 
Walter  Curtis, 
Henry  Martyn  Hall, 
Robert  Gordon  Butler, 
Edward  Perry  Warren, 
Greorge  Patrick  Morris, 
Ormond  Gerald  Smith, 
Edmund  Swett  Rousmaniere, 
Horace  Elmer  Sprague, 
Louis  Osborne  Johnson, 
Daniel  Appleton  White, 
Augustus  Mendon  Lord, 
John  Farwell  Moors, 


Edward  Twisleton  Cabot, 
Walter  Reeves  Dame, 
Sabin  Pond  Sanger, 
William  Halsey  Garrison, 
Jeffrey  Richardson  Brackett, 
Reuben  Bumham  Moffat, 
Charles  Ranlet, 
George  Dixwell  Burrage, 
Charles  Edgar  Lewis  Wingate, 
Joseph  Lee, 

George  Ebenezer  Howe, 
Osgood  Putnam, 
Clarence  Gretchell. 


Honors  at  Graduation. 


In  Ancient 

Languages. 

Herbert  Marshall  Lloyd, 

Highest  Honors. 

In  Classics, 

Archibald  Livingstone  Hodges, 

Highest  Honors. 

Angell  Boss  Babbitt, 

Honors. 

Walter  Alias  Damon, 

Do. 

Frank  El  wood  Jennison, 

Do. 

Edwin  Guthne  Mclnnes, 

Do. 

Joseph  Henry  Sheffield, 

Do. 

John  Henry  Wigmore, 

Do. 

In  Modern 

Languages, 

Charles  Hall  Grandgent, 

Highest  Honors. 

Edward  Cummings, 


In  Philosophy. 


In  Political  Science, 


Honors. 


Robert  Emmet  O'Callaghan, 
George  Henry  Heilbron, 

In  History, 

John  Hubbard  Wilkins  Edgerly, 
Everett  Wyman  Sawyer, 
Charles  Joseph  Hubbard, 
Patrick  Michael  Keating, 
Samuel  Norris, 

In  Mathematics, 

Mellen  Woodman  Haskell, 
Edwin  Cull  Howell, 
Alfred  Church  Lane, 


Highest  Honors. 
Honors. 


Highest  Honors. 

Do. 

Honors. 

Do. 

Do. 


Honors. 
Do. 
Do. 
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In  Natural  History. 

Walter  Lincoln  Barrage,  Honors. 

Henry  Barton  Jacobs,  ,  Do. 

Honorable  Mention  at  Graduation. 

Gwynn  Murdoch  Andrews.     History, 

Luther  Atwood.     Natural  History ;  Greek, 

Angell  Boss  Babbitt.     Greek;  Latin;  English  Composition. 

Thomas  Cogswell  Bachelder.     German  ;  Mathematics. 

Lucas  Lee  Baker.     Natural  History. 

David  Nevins  Baxter.     German. 

Horace  Binney.     History;  English  Composition. 

Jeffrey  Richardson  Brackett.    History ;  English  Composition. 

WiUiam  Wendell  Bryant.     History  ;  English  Composition, 

James  Merrill  Burch.    History. 

Albert  Cameron  Barrage.     German;  English  Composition. 

Greorge  Dixwell  Barrage.     History ;  Philosophy  ;  English  Composition. 

Walter  Lincoln  Barrage.    Natural  History. 

Edward  Knowles  Butler.     History. 

Robert  Gordon  Butler.     History;  English  Composition. 

Edward  Twisleton  Cabot.     History ;  Greek ;  Latin. 

Henry  Bromfield  Cabot.     Political  Economy. 

Charles  Dexter  Canterbury.    History. 

Francis  Lewis  Clark.     Natural  History. 

Russell  Sturgis  Codman.    History, 

Joseph  Randolph  Coolidge.     German;  Greek. 

Louis  Arthur  Coolidge.     History. 

Thomas  Washington  Cowgill.     English,;  Greek;  English  Composition, 

Henry  Howland  Crapo.     Philosophy. 

Edward  Cummings.     History;  Philosophy;  English  Composition. 

Walter  Curtis.     Natural  History, 

Walter  Reeves  Dame.     History. 

Walter  Elijah  Damon.     Greek;  Latin, 

William  Lawrence  Dana.     Natural  History, 

Arthur  Clark  Denniston.     History;  Political  Economy. 

George  Garrett  Dunn.     History, 

Morris  Earle.     Natural  History. 

James  Hamlet  Bolt  Easton.     History. 

Percival  James  Eaton.     Chemistry ;  Natural  History. 

John  Hubbard  Wilkins  Edgerly.     History. 

Henry  Ransom  Edwards.    History. 

Robert  Berry  Ennis.     Natural  History. 

George  William  Evans.    Physics;  Mathematics. 

William  Faxon.    Philosophy;  History;  English  Composition. 

Francis  Britain  Fay.     Natural  History ;  English  Composition. 

John  William  Fox.    English  Composition. 
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Richard  Pearce  Francis.     Natural  History, 

James  Newton  Garratt.     Chemistry;  Natural  History ;  Mathematies, 

Clarence  Getchell.     Chemistry;  Natural  History. 

Charles  Hall  Grandgent.     French;  German;  English  Composition, 

Edward  Everett  Hale.     History  ;  Pblitical  Economy, 

Henry  Martyn  Hall.     Natural  History, 

James  Milton  Hall.     History, 

Charles  Sumner  Hamlin.     English  Composition  ;  Political  Economy, 

Mellen  Woodman  Haskell.     German ;  Mathematics :  English  Composition, 

George  Henry  Heilbron.     History;  English  Composition  ;  Political  Economy. 

George  Ross  Hewitt.     Philosophy;  English  Composition, 

Archibald  Livingstone  Hodges.     Greek;  Latin  ;  English  Composition* 

Benjamin  Blake  Holmes.     German, 

Charles  Witherle  Hooke.     Chemistry, 

Franklin  Henry  Hooper.      History, 

George  Ebenezer  Howe.     History;  English  Composition, 

Edwin  Cull  Howell.     Latin  :  Mathematics;  English  Composition* 

Charles  Joseph  Hubbard.     History  ;  English  Composition. 

Ernest  Sanford  Jack.     Natural  History, 

Henry  Barton  Jacobs.     Natural  History, 

Frank  Elwood  Jennison.     Greek;  Latin, 

Louis  Osborne  Johnson.     Natural  History, 

Paul  Jones.     History, 

Frank  Warton  Kaan.     Political  Economy, 

Patrick  Michael  Keating.     History ;  Greek, 

Chokichi  Kikkawa.     English  Composition, 

Stephen  Herrick  Knight.     Chemistry;  Natural  History. 

Alfred  Church  Lane.     Mathematics, 

Howard  Lilienthal.     Natural  History, 

Herbert  Marshall  Lloyd.     Greek ;  English  Composition, 

Morris  Loeb.     Chemistry ;  English  Composition, 

Augustus  Mendon  Lord.     English ;  English  Composition, 

William  Tyler  Lord.     Natural  History. 

George  Emerson  Lowell.     German  ;  Greek ;  Latin, 

Arthur  Lyman.    Philosophy;  History. 

Edwin  Guthrie  Mclnnes.     Greek ;  History ;  Mathematics. 

Arthur  Richmond  Marsh.     Greek  ;  English  Composition, 

Sollace  Mitchell.     Natural  History. 

Reuben  Bumham  Moffat.     History, 

John  Farwell  Moors.     Philosophy, 

George  Patrick  Morri«.     Greek, 

Charles  Francis  Morse.     German, 

Frederick  Nichols.     History  ;  English  Composition, 

George  Henry  Nichols.     German ;  English, 

William  Edgar  Nies.     Philosophy ;  English  Composition. 

Samuel  Norris.     History ;  Political  Economy, 

James  Atkins  Noyes.     Chemistry  ;  Natural  History, 

Robert  Emmet  O^Callaghan.    Philosophy ;  Political  Economy. 
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Walter  Everard  Paul.    Natural  History. 

Sumner  Bass  Pearmain.     German ;  Natural  HUtory, 

John  Downer  Pennock.     Chemistry, 

Oscar  Edward  Perry.     Greek, 

Alonzo  Wilder  Pollard.     History, 

Herbert  Putnam.     Latin  /  English  Composition ;  Political  Economy, 

Osgood  Putnam.     Philosophy^  English  Composition, 

Charles  Ranlet.     Philosophy, 

Fletcher  Ranney.     History ;  English  ;  .English  Composition. 

Frederic  Gray  Reed.     Chemistry ;  Greek, 

Daniel  Merchant  Richardson.     Italian ;  Spanish, 

Charles  Enoch  Robinson.     Fine  Arts, 

Edmund  Swett  Rousmaniere.     Philosophy ;  English  Composition, 

William  Alvah  Rublee.     French, 

Sabin  Pond  Sanger.     German, 

Everett  Wyman  Sawyer.     History ;  Political  Economy ;  English  Composition, 

Henry  Francis  Sears.     German. 

Archibald  Lowery  Sessions.     History. 

Joseph  Henry  Sheffield.     Greek;  Latin. 

Ormond  Gerald  Smith.    French;  English  Composition, 

Walter  Edward  Clifton  Smith.    Philosophy. 

Henry  Lloyd  Smyth.     Mathematics. 

Horace  Elmer  Sprague.     Greek;  Latin. 

Arthur  Kingsbury  Stone.     History. 

William  Dunning  Sullivan.     Natural  History. 

Alfred  Tonks.     Chinese. 

William  Wadsworth  Wentworth.     Natural  History. 

Daniel  Appleton  White.     Philosophy. 

John    Henry    Wigmore.      Greek ;    Latin ;    English    Composition ;    Political 

Economy, 
Richard  Baker  Wilcox.     History ;  Political  Economy ;  English  Composition. 
William  Hall  Williams.    Philosophy. 

Charles  Edgar  Lewis  Wingate.     English  Composition  ;  Political  Economy, 
George  Scott  Winslow.    History, 

Arthur  Henry  Woodbury.     Greek;  English  Composition, 
Charles  Pomeroy  Worcester.     Chemistry ;  Natural  History. 
Alphonso  Adelbert  Wyman.    Political  Economy. 

Second-Year  Honors. 

In  Classics. 
Juniors: 

Charles  Francis  Aiken,  Honors. 

James  Richard  Jewett,  Do. 

Francis  James  Riley,  Do. 

Thomas  Stanley  Simonds,  Do. 

Sophomores : 

Arthur  Deloraine  Corey,  Highest  Honors. 

Theodore  Dunham,  Do. 
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Henry  Theodore  Hildreth, 

Highest  Honors. 

Rollin  North  Larrabee, 

Do. 

Daniel  William  Lothman, 

Do. 

Thomas  Aloysius  Mullen, 

Do. 

Abuer  Ernest  Strong, 

Do. 

Richard  Aldrich, 

Honors. 

Clarence  Walter  Ayer, 

Do. 

Paul  Shipman  Drane, 

Do. 

John  Hays  Gardiner, 

Do. 

Charles  Bertie  Gleason, 

Do. 

William  Leverett, 

Do. 

Edward  Dudley  Mardh, 

Do. 

George  Read  Nutter, 

Do. 

Frederic  Eugene  Puffer, 

Do. 

William  Christopher  Smith, 

Do. 

Andrew  Henshaw  Ward, 

Do. 

Edward  Franklin  Weld, 

Do. 

Edward  Blake  Young, 

Do. 

In  Mathematics, 

Juniors : 

George  Andrew  Stewart, 

Highest  Honors 

Sophomores : 

Hugh  Henry  Brogau, 

Highest  Honors 

George  Fauntleroy  Davidson, 

Do. 

William  Morrow  Mclnnes, 

Do. 

Arthur  Gordon  Webster, 

Do. 

Daniel  Lyman  Hazard, 

Honors. 

James  Lee  Mitchell, 

Do. 

Abner  Ernest  Strong, 

• 

Do. 

IV. 


PRIZES. 


DETURS. 

The  following  students  received  books,  called  "  Deturs,"  from  the  foundv 
tion  of  Edward  Hopkins,  for  excellence  in  scholarship:  — 

Freshmen  of  1881-82. 

Charles  Bertie  Gleason,  Richard  Aldrich. 

Thomas  Aloysius  Mullen, 

Freshmen  of  1882-83. 

John  Henry  Huddleston,  Charles  Sumner  Balcombe, 

Edmund  Nathaniel  Snyder,  Walter  Bowen  Waterman, 

Joseph  Newell  Palmer,  Edward  Everett  Rankin, 
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George  Rice  Carpenter,  Percy  Gardner  Bolster, 

Hammond  La  Monte,  Thomaa  Hovey  Gage, 

Eben  Richards,  Henry  Edward  Fraser, 

George  Edwin  Howes,  Selwyn  Lewis  Harding, 

Nehemiah  Samael  Kenison,  Boylston  Adams  Real, 

William  Fogg  Osgood,  John  McKinstry  Merriam, 

Charles  Thornton  Libby,  Walter  Thomas  Clark, 

Alfred  Henry  Lloyd,  Albert  Augustus  (ileason, 

Herbert  Bacon  Hutchins,  Frank  Burr  Mallory, 

Myron  Wallace  Richardson,  Fred  Theodore  Lincoln, 

Clarence  Wright  Smith,  Binney  Gunnison. 


BowDOiN  Prizes.  . 

I. 

George  Pellew,  of  the  Class  of  1880,  of  the  Law  School. 
George  Lyman  Kittredge,  of  the  Class  of  1882. 

Charles  Bingham  Penrose,  of  the  Class  of  1881,  Graduate  Student  in 
Physics. 

11. 

Heinrich  Conrad  Bierwirth,  of  the  Class  of  1884. 
Edward  Wheeler  Frost,  of  the  Class  of  1884. 
Lewis  Edward  Gates,  of  the  Class  of  1884. 

III.  a. 
Arthur  Richmond  Marsh,  of  the  Class  of  1883. 

in.  &. 

Philip  Henry  Goepp,  of  the  Class  of  1884. 

IV. 

Francis  Britain  Fay,  of  the  Class  of  1883. 

Charles  Alexander  Whittemore,  of  the  Class  of  1885. 

Boylston  Pkizes  for  Elocution. 

Fir»t  Prizes. 

George  Burnap  Morison,  of  the  Class  of  1883. 
Fred  Leland  Sawyer,  of  theClass  of  1883. 

Second  Prizes. 

George  Russell  Agassiz,  of  the  Class  of  1884. 
Edwin  Everett  Jack,  of  the  Class  of  1884. 
William  Hussey  Page,  of  the  Class  of  1883. 

11 
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Lke  Prizes  for  Reading. 

Sophomores, 

Howard  Augustus  Taylor, 
James  Henry  Payr.e, 
Herbert  liacon  Hutchins, 
Odin  Barnes  Roberts, 
Henry  Edward  Fraser. 


Freshmen. 

Winthrop  Tisdale  Talbot,  from  Boston  Latin  School. 
Franklin  Elmer  Ellsworth  Hamilton,  from  Boston  Latin  School. 
Livingston  Boyd  Stedman,  from  Roxbary  Latin  School. 
Archibald  Gary  Coolidg^,  from  Adams  Academy. 


V. 

DEGREES. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  the  Class  of  1883 205 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  former  Classes 9 

Bachelors  of  Divinity 6 

Bachelors  of  Laws 19 

Doctors  of  Medicine 73 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 8 

Bachelors  of  Science 5 

Bachelor  of  Agriculture 1 

Doctors  of  Philosophy 5 

Masters  of  Arts 31 


Honorary  Degrees. 

Doctors  of  Laws. 

George  Edward  Ellis, 
Francis  Amasa  Walker. 

Doctor' of  Divinity, 
Charles  Babbidge. 
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VI. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE   OVERSEERS  FOR  1883. 

To  visit  the  University, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 

His  Excellency  the  Governor.  cation. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Over- 

The  President  of  the  Senate.  seers. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep-  The  Chairman  of  each  of  the  Visiting 

resentatives.  Committees. 

To  visit  the  College.  —  On  Government, 

Charles  R.  Codman.  Le  Baron  Russell. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver.  Moorfield  Storey. 

Edward  E.  Hale.  John  Fiske. 

Theodore  Lyman.  James  E.  Cabot. 

Henry  Lee.  Richard  M.  Hodges. 

John  Noble.  Solomon  Lincoln. 

J.  T.  G.  Nichols.  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 
Waldo  Higginson. 

To  visit  the  College,  —  On  Languages. 

Le  Baron  Russell.  Carl  Wolff. 

Robert  D.  Smith.  Lucius  H.  Buckingham. 

Thomas  W.  Higginson.  Octavius  B.  Frothingham. 

John  Noble.  Thomas  J.  Gushing. 

Arthur  Dexter,  Francis  A.  Waterhouse. 

W.  B.  Swett.  Horatio  G.  Curtis. 

William  J.  Rolfe.  Francis  H.  Peabody. 

Charles  P.  Curtis.  Henry  W.  Haynes. 

Robert  E.  Babson.  Robert  Hale  Bancroft. 

Edward  Edes.  Francis  Peabody,  Jr. 

To  visit  the  College.  —  On  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

Moor3eld  Storey.  Henry  W.  Foote. 

Charles  R.  Codman.  Charles  P.  Curtis. 

George  B.  Chase.  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr. 
Roger  Wolcott. 

To  visit  the  College.  —  On  History  and  Political  Science. 

John  Fiske.  John  O.  Means. 

John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  James  H.  Means. 

Alexander  McKenzie.  Russell  Gray. 

Thomas  W.  Higginson.  Abbott  Lawrence. 

Ileury  C.  Lodge.  Brooks  Adams. 
Edward  G.  Porter. 
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To  visit  the  College.  —  On  Philosophy, 

James  E.  Cabot.  Joseph  B.  Warner. 

Alexander  McKenzie.  John  O.  Means. 

Charles  F.  Adams,  Jr.  Johu-Fiske. 


To  visit  the  College. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver. 
Daniel  B,  Hagar. 
William  Watson. 
Greorge  V.  Leverett. 
J.  D.  Rankle. 
Percival  Lowell. 


On  Mathematics^  Physics,  and  Chemistry, 

E.  D.  Leavitt,  Jr. 
Channing  Whi taker. 
Oliver  Wadsworth. 
Francis  Blake,  Jr. 
Robert  Amory. 
Walter  C.  Cabot. 


To  visit  the  College,  —  On  Natural  HLUory, 


Richard  M.  Hodges. 
Theodore  Lyman. 
WiUiam  H.  Niles. 


Francis  Skinner. 
Edward  T.  Bouve'. 
William  Brewster. 


To  visit  the  College, 

Henry  Lee. 
Charles  C.  Perkins. 
S.  L.  Thomdike. 
John  S.  Dwight. 
William  F.  Apthorp. 


On  Fine  Arts  and  Music, 

Charles  G.  Loring. 
Charles  A.  Cummings. 
J.  Francis  Tuckerraan. 
W.  P.  P.  Longfellow. 
Robert  Boyd. 


Edward  E.  Hale. 
James  F.  Clarke. 
Phillips  Brooks. 
Alexander  McKenzie. 
Edward  H.  Hall. 
Artemas  B.  Mnzzey. 
Franklin  Johnson. 


To  visit  the  Divinity  School* 

Waldo  Higginson. 
Henry  W.  Foote. 
Charles  F.  Dole. 
Thomas  Hill. 
Arthur  Brooks. 
F.  W.  Holland. 


William  G.  Russell. 
John  Lowell. 
Leverett  Saltonstall. 
George  O.  Shattuck. 
Darwin  E.  Ware. 
William  C.  Endicott. 
Robert  D.  Smith. 


To  visit  the  Law  School. 

Francis  E.  Parker. 
Solomon  Lincoln. 
Robert  M.  Morse,  Jr. 
Francis  C.  Barlow. 
Peter  B.  Olney. 
Charles  C.  Beaman,  Jr. 
Edmund  Wetmore. 
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To  visit  the  Scientijic  School^  the  Bussey  Institution,  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
American  Archceology  and  Ethnology ^  and  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zo^ogy. 


Morrill  Wyman. 
Theodore  Lyman. 
R.  M.  Hodges. 
Stephen  Salisbury. 
John  O.  Sargent. 
Henry  P.  Kidder. 
Robert  W.  Hooper. 
Abbott  Lawrence. 


Channing  Whitaker. 
Charles  O.  Thompson. 
T.  Jefferson  Coolidge. 
Alphonse  Fteley. 
Clemens  Herschel. 
Ernest  W.  Bowditch. 
S.  M.  Felton. 
Thomas  C.  Clarke. 


Francis  M.  Weld. 

1 

To  visit  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools, 

Le  Baron  Russell. 

Hall  Curtis. 

Morrill  Wyman. 

Samuel  L.  Abbott. 

Richard  M.  Hodges. 

Francis  M.  Weld. 

Samuel  A.  Green. 

•          Algernon  Coolidge. 

Joseph  Sargent. 

John  C.  Dalton. 

Frederic  Winsor. 

Austin  Flint. 

George  C.  Shattuck. 

« 

- 

To  visit  the  Observatory, 

James  F.  Clarke. 

Charles  F.  Choate. 

Charles  R.  Codman. 

Alvan  Clark. 

William  Amory. 

,          Frederic  0.  Prince. 

Amos  A.  Lawrence. 

Augustus  Lowell. 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch. 

J.  Montgomery  Sears. 

John  C.  Palfrey. 

Simon  Newcomb. 

George  I.  Alden. 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge. 

Robert  T.  Paine. 

Francis  H.  Peabody. 

Robert  C.  Winihrop. 

To  visit  the  Library. 

Samuel  A.  Green. 

Samuel  Eliot. 

Phillips  Brooks. 

Francis  V.  Balch. 

John  Fiske. 

Henry  G.  Denny. 

John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 

Charles  Deane. 

John  0.  Sargent. 

Henry  F.  Jenks. 

William  W.  Greenough. 

Mellen  Chamberlain. 

Charles  A.  Cutter. 

George  Dexter. 

George  W.  Wales. 

John  M.  Brown. 

Charles  C.  Smith. 

Charles  F.  Adams,  Jr. 

Samuel  S.  Green. 

Robert  Grant. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr. 
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To  visit  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Herbarium, 

Leyerett  Saltonstall.  Francis  A.  Osbom. 

Fred.  L.  Ames.  John  C.  Phillips. 

WUliam  Boott  Henry  P.  Walcott. 

John  Cnmmings.  Henry  W.  Sargent. 

William  Gray,  Jr.  Henry  C.  Lodge. 

Angustns  Lowell.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

H.  H.  Hnnnewell.  Thomas  Meehan. 
J.  Warren  Merrill. 


Henry  P.  Kidder. 
Amos  A.  Lawrence. 
Charles  H.  Parker. 


On  Treasurer's  Accounts, 

Israel  M.  Spelman. 
(jeorge  B.  Chase. 
Solomon  Lincoln. 


Charles  R.  Codman. 
Moorfield  Storey. 
John  Lowell. 


Robert  D.  Smith. 
Robert  M.  Morse,  Jr. 
Solomon  Lincoln. 
William  Amory. 


On  Elections, 

William  G.  RusseU. 
Leyerett  Saltonstall. 

On  Reports  and  Resolutions. 

Francis  E,  Parker. 

Henry  Lee. 

Charles  F.  Adams,  Jr. 


INDEX. 


Admission  examinations  at  other  places  than  Cambndge 20 

Admission  to  College,  statistics  of 50-56 

Appointments 6-10 

Arnold  Arboretum,  report  on 136-138. 

M  ,t  Herbarium  and  Museum 138 

««  „  to  be  used  as  a  park 37,  137,  149 

AUiletic  contests,  intercollegiate 22 

Austin  Hall 27,  94 

Botanic  Garden,  report  on  • 37,  116-119 

,,  „        apparatus  for  research  . 117 

„  „        better  provision  of  water *  .     116 

„  ,,        changes  in 118 

,,  ,,        relabelling 117 

Bussey  Farm,  new  treatment  of 83, 104 

BussEY  Institution,  report  on 104.  105 

Chmmical  Laboratory,  report  on 38,  119-122 

,,  ,,  instruction  iii 120 

„  „  publications  from 121 

,«  „  summer  course  in 121 

College  Faculty,  constitution  of 16-20 

College,  report  on 45-78 

„     instruction  in .      57-77 

,,     number  of  weekly  exercises  by  departments 76 

Committees  of  the  overseers 163-166 

Deaths 3 

Degrees  conferred 162 

Dental  School,  report  on 101-103 

„  „        growth  of 31 

,,  „        needs  of 103 

„  „        new  appointments  in 32 

Dining  Hall  Association 41 

Dining  Hall,  prices  of  board  at 40 

Divinity  Hall,  improved 26,  89 

Divinity  School,  report  on 82-90 

,,  ,,         elective  studies  in 26,86-90 

„  „         instruction  in 82-85 

„  ,,         variety  of  theological  teaching  in 25 

Financial  policy  of  the  Corporation 42 

Graduate  Department,  report  on 78-82 

Graduate  scholarships  needed 15,  77 

Graduates  of  other  colleges  at  Harvard 14 

Herbarium,  report  on 36,114-116 

,,  additions  to 114 

Honorable  mention  at  graduation 157-159 

Honors  at  graduation 154-156 

,,     second-year 159 
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Increase  in  numbers  of  students 10 

Law  School,  report  on 90-95 

„        „        attendance  at  1870-83 90 

f,        ,,        instruction  in 92, 93 

,,        ,,        new  appointment  in 27 

,,        „        new  building  of 27 

„        ,,        new  endowment  needed 28 

,,        ,,        results  of  examinations    . 91, 94 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  report  on 103 

Library,  report  on 10&-114 

„         accessions  to Ill 

,f         bibliofn^aphical  contributions 108 

„         classification  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics 109 

I,         catalogue  in  arrears 34 

„         cataloguing  staff  sbould  be  permanent 35 

,,         work  done  on  the  catalogue 112 

,,         use  of 112 

Master*s  degree 15,  78 

Medical  School,  report  on 95-100 

I,  ,,         instruction  in 96-98 

9,  „         new  appointments  in 31 

„  ,,         new  building  of 28 

,«  ,,        results  of  examinations 99 

MusEUK  OF  Comparative  Zoology,  report  on 139-147 

„  ,,  „  instruction  given  at     .     .     .  143, 144 

,,  „  ,,  publications 144-146 

«,  ,      tf  ♦»  ten  years  progress  of   .     39, 139-143 

Natural  history  instruction,  development  of 39 

Observatory,  report  on 38, 122-136 

additional  endowment  of 128 

astronomical  photography 130 

employment  of  instruments 123-129 

publications 134 

telegraphic  announcements 132 

time  signals 131 

variable  stars 129 

Overseers,  age  of 23 

Physical  training      .     .  ' 24 

Political  science,  increase  of  instruction  in 24,  72 

Preparatory  Schools,  six  compared 21 

Prizes 160-162 

Public  health,  professorship  of  needed 30 

Public  lectures  and  reading^ 25 

Resignations 4-6 

Restrictions  on  gifts  and  bequests 41 

Special  students 11-13,  48-50 

Summary  of  students  in  the  University 154 

Unrestricted  gifts  and  bequests 41 

Veterinary  Hospital 32,  106 

Veterinary  School,  report  on 10^108 

**  ,.        first  class  in 106 

Veterinary  science,  importance  of 33 
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To  THE  Board  op  Overseers  of  Harvard  College: — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Annual  State- 
ment of  the  financial  afiairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1883,  in  the  usual  form. 

Th€  Funds  separately  invested,  with  the  income  thereof, 
are  as  follows  :  — 

Principal.  Income. 

UNIVERSITY. 

George  B.  Dorr  Fund  (part  of), 

$2,000  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Bonds,  ^                                          .  $150.60 

$4,000  Chic,  Burl.  &Qu."        »♦         I  sold  during  the  year,     .  117.66 

150  shares  Morris  &  Essex  R.R.Co. ,  J                                         .  525.00 

50      "      PittsVg. ,  Ft.  Wayne  &  Chic.  R.  R.  Co. ,       $6,625.00  262.60 

100      "      New  York  &  Harlem  R.  R.  Co.,       .     .      10,260.00  500.00 

187      •»      Pennsylvania  Coal  Co., 25,525.60  1,496.00 

Income  received  from  Mr.  Dorr's  executor, 2,673.74 


COLLEGE. 

Stoughton  Scholarship  (part  of). 

Real  Estate  in  Dorchester, 1,294.30  none 

Pennoyer  Scholarships  (part  of), 

Pennoyer  Annuity  in  England, 4,444.44         277.50 

Bumford  Professorship  (part  of), 

French  Rentes,' 10,000.00         580.80 

Jonathan  Phillips  Fund, 

Mortgage, 10,000.00        600.00 

Daniel  H.  Peirce  Fund  (part  of), 

Mortgage, 12,830.74         688.35 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift, 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,     .     .    .      1,200.00  60.00 

Botanic  Garden  Fund  (part  of), 

$17,000  :N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.  Bonds,  paid  off  during  the  year,        1,012.95 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .   .  $82,169.98   ^,684.90 


Amounts  broaght  forward, $82,169.98   $8,684.90 

LIBRARY. 

Charles  Minot  Fand  (part  of), 

$60,000,  Buffalo,  Bradford,  &  PitUb.  R.  R.  Bonds,     60,000.00     4,200.00 
Ichabod  Tucker  Fund  (part  of), 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,    .    .     5,000.00        200.00 


SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

John  B.  Barring^er  Fund  (part  of),  • 

40  shares  Schenectadj  Bank  Stock,  ....      2,200.00         200.00 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Bdward  M.  Barringer  Fund  (part  of), 

10  shares  Schenectadj  Bank  Stock, 600.00  25.00 


MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOOr. 

Agaaniz  Memorial  Fund  (part  of). 

Personal  notes  (endorsed), 20,780.46      1,496.73 


OBSERVATORY. 

Anonymous  gift  (now  used  to  pay  annuity), 

$1 ,000,  Micliigan  South*n  &  No.  Indiana  R.R.  Bond,  1 ,000.00  70.00 

$2,000,  Cincinnati  Municipal  Bonds, 2,000.00  140.00 

$2,000  Minneapolis  Municipal  Bonds, 2,000.00  160.00 

50  shares  Pittshurg,  Fort  Wayne,  &  Cliicago,  R.  R. 

Stock, 5,000.00  850.00 


SPECIAL  FUNDS. 

Buasey  Trust, 

Real  Estate, 413,092.80    17,109.30 

Sobert  Troup  Paine  Fund  (accumulating), 

$23,500  Mass.  5%  Bonds, 26,957.50      1,149.72 

New  Law  School  Professorship  (part  of). 

Personal  note, 90,000.00      4,500.00 

$710,800.74  $38,285.65 


The  other  Funds  of  the  College  are  invested  as  a  whole. 
The  general  investments,  with  the  income  thereof,  are  as 
follows :  — 
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Principal,  Principal, 

Investments.                            September  i,  xSSs.  August  31,  iSSj*         Income. 

Notes,  Mortgages,  &c., $843,836.83  $902,294.26     $42,208.63 

Railroad  Bonds  and  Premiums,  .   .    1,040,885.85  1,063,636.42        60,383.01 

Railroad  Stock, 106,811.93  106,811.93          8,274.00 

New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bonds,      9,000.00  9,000.00            700.00 

Bank  Stock, 63,964.00  63,964.00         4,621.95 

Manufacturing  Stock, 102,058.29  103,658.29         6,425.00 

Real  Estate, 1,396,623.30  1,408,192.42       81,699.40 

Unoccupied  Lands, 76,487.79  74,487.79 

BraUle  Street  Reyersion, 1,000.00  1,000.00 

AdTanccs  to  Scientific  School,   .   .   .       4,707.27  4,055.30            282.44 

•*       "      Dental  School,     ....     14,488.37  13,659.36            869.30 

*»       "      Bussey  Trust, 40,566.13  40,266.13         2,020.07 

"       "      Dining  Hall  Association,     86,232.16  84,732.16         2,178.93 

"      "      Scudder's  Catalogue,     .          208.86  190.58 

"       "      Books, 29.36 

"     for    altering  Appleton  Chapel,      2,859.62 

Term  Bills  due  Oct.,  1883,      ....     70,016.74  75,397.36 

Term  Bills  overdue, 2,867.01  2,697.77 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,  .      9,211.25  7,195.40 

Cash  in  hands  of  Bursar,  .   .   .   .       6,090.99  1,855.66     

Totals  of  general  investments,    3,825,345.75      3,913,094.83      209,657.73 
Totals  of  special  investments,        686,515.84         710,800.74        88,285.65 

Amounts,  .   .    .     $4,511,861.69    $4,623,895.57  $^247,948.38 

During  the  year  there  have  been  no  important  changes  in 
the  investments.  The  sum  of  $17,000,  received  in  payment 
for  $17,000  of  New  York  Central  R.  R.  bonds,  which  were 
held  as  a  special  investment  for  the  Botanic  Garden  Fund, 
has  been  credited  to  the  Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden, 
in  accordance  with  the  provision  made  by  those  who  gave  the 
bonds  in  1867.  The  sum  of  $1000  being  the  gain  of  capital 
from  the  payment  at  par  of  New  York  Central  R.  R.  bonds 
held  for  the  *'  general  investments,"  has  been  credited  to  the 
account  of  '*  Unoccupied  Lands,"  to  reduce  the  book  valuation 
of  that  investment.  The  account  of  *«  railroad  bond  premi- 
ums" has  been  charged  with  $4600  for  the  premium  paid 
upon  $25,000  of  seven  per  cent  bonds  purchased,  and  it  has 
been  credited  with  $742.50  as  the  gain  upon  $27,000  of  Chic, 
Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  bonds  bought  and  sold  during  the  year, 
and  with  $5460  which  was  taken  from  the  interest  received 
on  $546,000  of  seven  per  cent  bonds  held  during  the  whole 
year.  This  account  is  also  charged  temporarily  with  $104.32 
for  the  difference  between  accrued  interest  advanced  and  that 


repaid  during  the  year.  An  additional  story  has  been  built 
upon  the  Gray  Estate  in  Washington  Street,  at  a  cost  of 
$12,119.12,  of  which  $450  was  paid  in  the  previous  year, 
and  the  valuation  of  the  estate  has  been  increased  therefor 
during  the  year  by  the  amount  of  $11,669.12.  Such  of  the 
securities  received  for  the  George  B.  Dorr  Fund  and  the 
E.  M.  Barringer  Fund  as  could  be  advantageously  sold  have, 
in  accordance  with  the  settled  policy  of  the  University,  been 
turned  into  cash  and  the  amount  thereof  credited  to  those 
Funds  against  the  '*  general  investments."  These  securities 
were  fii'st  entered  at  the  executors'  valuations,  which  in  some 
cases  diflered  considerably  from  the  market  value  at  the  time 
they  were  transferred  to  the  College,  but  as  the  College  re- 
ceived the  property  as  residuary  legjitee,  the  valuations  were 
not  important.  The  purchase  of  land  in  Dorchester  was  made 
in  order  to  obtain  suitable  access  to  the  '«  Stoughton  Pasture," 
which  is  held  for  the  Stoughton  scholarship,  subject  to  a 
lease  for  one  hundred  years,  which  will  expire  in  1896.  The 
Stoughton  Pasture  is  a  part  of  the  old  real  estate  of  the  Col- 
lege which  is  exempted  from  ttixation  by  the  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts.  All  other  changes  in  the  investments  of  the 
University  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  receipts  and 
payments  hereinafter  stated  in  detail. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  ($209,657.73) 
has  been  divided  at  the  rate  of  5  ^^  per  cent  among  the 
Funds  to  which  they  belong,  after  allowing  to  the  Medical 
School,  Law  School,  and  Physical  Laboratory  Building 
Funds  a  special  rate  of  four  per  cent  on  their  balances  dur- 
ing the  period  of  construction.  The  balance  of  $40.78  has 
been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  University  account. 

The  rate  of  income  this  year  as  compared  with  that  for 
1881-82  shows  a  falling  otF  of  tStj  of  one  per  cent,  but  as 
the  rate  is  still  above  that  which  can  now  be  got  from  new 
investments  vnth  sufficient  security  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
there  will  be  a  further  falling  oft*  from  time  to  time.  Large 
outlays  during  a  single  year  for  repairs,  improvements,  and 
insurance  upon  productive  real  estate  ofl«n  cause  fluctuations 
in  the  rate  of  income  which  have  no  special  significance.  The 
cost  of  all  improvements  upon  real  estate,  other  than  addi-. 


tions  yielding  increased  income,  is  taken  from  the  rent  of  the 
year  in  which  the  improvements  are  made.  No  other  pro- 
.  vision  is  made  to  offset  the  impairment  of  capital  which  is 
constantly  going  on,  owing  to  the  competition  of  newer 
buildings  rather  than  the  actual  wearing  out  of  the  older 
ones. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments  :  — 

Interest  on  fhnds  for 

Uniyersity  Salaries  and  Expenses, $24,555.62 

College  Expenses, S,148.16 

Library, 1,331.62 

College  Salaries, 29,583.85 

Gymnasinm,  and  repairs  on  College  buildings,   .   .  none. 

College  Term  bills, 173,002.27 

Sundry  cash  receipts, 8,742.46 

240,363.98 

Expended  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, $28,081.49 

College  Expanses, 36,511.11 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books), 20,011.93 

College  Salaries, 137,624.19 

Gymnasium  Expenses, 8,956.08 

Repairs  and  insurance  on  College  Buildings  not  valued 

on  Treasurer's  books, 6,465.91 

237,650.71 

Balance,  which  has  been  carried  to  Stock  Account,  to 

repay  in  part  the  deficit  of  last  year, $2,713.27 

A  large  increase  in  the  number  of  undergraduates  and  the 
the  receipt  during  the  year  of  more  than  a  year's  income  from 
the  new  George  B.  Dorr  Fund  have  allowed  a  current  ex- 
penditure for  the  University,  College,  and  Library  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  increased  expenses  for 
some  purposes  being  offset  by  reductions  elsewhere.  They 
have  also  provided  the  sums  required  for  the  taking  of  tlie 
old  Gymnasium,  and  for  the  return  to  the  "  Stock  Account " 
of  $2713.27,  as  a  partial  repayment  of  last  year's  deficit. 
For  1881-32  the  deficit  for  the  University,  College,  and  Li- 
brary was  $14,738.64. 

For  the  Divinity  School  the  income  has^^been  sufficient  to 
meet  increased  outlay  for  improvements,  and  to  give  a 
surplus  of  $1322.59.  For  1881-82  there  was  a  surplus  of 
$2819.41. 
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The  decrease  in  the  number  of  Law  students  has  caused  a 
deficit  of  $1674.46  for  the  Law  School,  notwithstanding  gains 
in  the  income  from  the  new  Book  Fund  and  from  the  Bussey 
Trust.  For  1881-82  there  was  a  surplus  of  $364.26.  The 
terms  of  gift  of  the  New  Professorship  Fund  required  its 
income  to  be  added  to  the  principal  during  the  vacancy  in 
the  professorship. 

The  Medical  School  has  made  a  surplus  of  $3562.20,  not- 
withstanding increased  expenses  and  a  loss  in  fees  from  stu- 
dents. For  1881-82  the  surplus  was  $7843.92.  A  serious 
fire  occurred  on  May  11,  1883,  in  the  new  building  for  the 
Medical  School,  but  the  sum  of  $18,569.76  which  was  re- 
ceived therefor  from  the  insurance  companies  fully  covered 
the  cost  of  repairs. 

The  Dental  School  has  been  able  to  largely  increase  its  out- 
lay for  instiniction  and  make  a  surplus  of  $829.01,  which  has 
been  used  to  reduce  the  debt  of  the  School.  For  1881-82  the 
surplus  was  $1339.37. 

For  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  there  is  a  surplus  of 
$651.97,  which  has  been  used  to  reduce  the  debt  of  the  School. 
For  1881-82  the  surplus  was  $197.87.  The  sum  of  $4226.23 
from  the  income  of  the  Agassiz  Memorial  Fund  has  been  used 
to  repay  in  part  the  notes  given  by  Mr.  Agassiz  to  the 
Memorial  Fund  for  advances  on  account  of  the  extension  of 
the  Museum  building.  Mr.  A^vssiz  has  continued  to  make 
very  large  private  outlays  for  the  benefit  of  the  Museum. 

The  expenses  of  the  Observatory  have  consumed  all  the 
subscriptions  for  current  use  received  within  the  year  and 
left  a  deficit  of  $2409.46,  which  has  been  provided  for  out  of 
the  annual  subscriptions  paid  in  advance  during  the  year 
1878-79.     For  1881-82  there  was  a  deficit  of  $1172.67. 

The  Bussey  Institution  has  had  gains  in  fees  from  students 
and  in  income  from  the  Bussey  Trust,  which  have  allowed  a 
considerable  increase  of  expenditure.  The  deficit  for  the 
year  is  $755.05,  but  this  has  been  provided  for  out  of  the 
surplus  of  the  previous  year  which  was  $805.55. 

The  gross  income  from  the  Bussey  stores  slightly  exceeded 
that  of  last  year,  but  heavy  expenditure  for  repairs  and  im- 
provements, especially  in  the  heating  and  hoisting  depart- 


ment,  has  been  necessary  in  continuation  of  the  like  expendi- 
ture of  last  year.  There  has,  however,  been  a  moderate  gain 
in  net  income. 

During  the  year  the  Mary  Osgood  Annuity  Fund  has  be- 
come the  Mary  Osgood  Book  Fund,  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
annuitant,  and  a  part  of  the  Lucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund  has 
for  the  like  reason  become  the  Lucy  Osgood  Book  Fund. 
The  name  of  the  Botanic  Garden  Fund  has  been  changed  to 
that  of  the  Botanic  Department  Fund,  and  the  Stoughton 
Scholarship  Fund  has  been  separated  from  the  "Exhibitions  " 
account,  which  included  it. 

Gijis  have  been  received  during  the  year  a^ follows: — 

TO   FORM  NEW  FUNDS   OK  INCREASE   OLD   ONES. 

From  Edward  Russell,  $125,  to  increase  the  scholarship 
founded  by  hhn. 

From  the  Class  of  1828,  $1294,  being  the  amount  of  the 
Class  Fund,  for  the  establishment  of  a  scholarship  to  be  called 
the  '*  Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1828." 

From  Rev.  James  G.  Rodger,  $600,  to  found  a  scholarship 
in  Harvard  College,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Divinity  School. 

From  the  executor  of  George  B.  Dorr,  property  at  valua- 
tions amounting  to  $  1 1 1 , 1 50 ,  on  account  of  a  residuary  bequest 
*'for  the  benefit  of  the  general  funds"  of  Harvard  College 
without  any  restriction  whatever.  The  sum  of  $2673.74  was 
also  received  from  Mr.  Doit's  executor  as  income  fron^  said 
property. 

From  the  executor  of  Edward  M.  Barringer,  property  at 
valuations  amounting  to  $27,159.53,  on  account  of  a  residuary 
bequest  for  the  benefit  of  the  Medical  School.  This  valuation 
considerably  exceeded  the  market  value  of  the  property  at  the 
time  it  was  received. 

Subscriptions  for  the  increase  of  the  Botanic  Department 
Fund,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1883,  from 

Alexander  Agassiz      .     .     .    $1000  William  Perkins    ....      f  100 

George  Higginson      .     .     .       1000  Jacob  C.  Rogers    ....         100 

Mrs.  Frances  A.  Minns  .     .        250  Samuel  D.  Warren    .     .     .       1000 

98450 
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Subscriptions  for  the  endowment  of  a  Physical  Labora- 
tory, paid  to  Sept.  1,  1883,  from 

Frederick  L.  Ames    .    .      $10,000  Charles  F.  Choate      •    .    .      $600 

Arthur  W.  Blake  ....        600  William  Endicott,  Jr.     .    .      2000 

$13,000 

Subscriptions  to  establish  a  fund  of  which  the  income  shall 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Law  School,  paid 
to  Sept.  1,  1883,  from 

Francis  Bartlett    .     .     .      $100.  Henry  P  Kidder,  $2000  of 

A  friend,  through  Prof.  bonds  sold  for    .     .     .    $1641.25 

Thayer 60.  Henry  Villard  (2d  instalm't)  5000. 

$6791.25 

Subscriptions  for  the  further  endowment  of  the  Divinity 
School,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1883,  from 

Everett,  Prof.  C.  C.  .     .     .  $100. 


Abbot,  Prof.  Ezra     . 
AUen,  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Bixby,  Rev.  James  T. 
Bond,  Rev.  H.  F.      . 
Bowditch,  J.  Ingersoll 
Collyer,  Rev.  Robert 
Eliot,  Charles  W.      . 


$100. 

40. 

83.83 

10. 
200. 

25. 
100. 


Fish,  Rev.  William  H.  .     .       10. 

Hall,  Rev.  E.  H 80. 

Hale,  Rev.  E.  £ 83.33 

Lee,  Henry 300. 

Lippitt,  Henry      ....  100. 
Wendte,  Rev.  Charles  W.        50. 

$1131.66 

Subscriptions  to  be  applied  towards  a  fund  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Dental  School,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1883,  from 


Dr.  George  H.  Ames     .     . 

.    $20 

Dr.  A.  B.  Jewell .     .     . 

.     .     .    $20 

Dr.  F.  E.  Banfleld    .    .     . 

50 

Dr.  T.  0.  Loveland .     . 

.     .      50 

Dr.  A.  G.  Bouv6  .... 

.       20 

Dr.  H.  C.  Meriam    . 

.     .     .      20 

Dr.  E.  P.  Bradbury  .     .     . 

.       20 

Dr.  F.  A.  Merrill     .     . 

.     .      20 

Dr.  E.  C.  Briggs  .... 

.       20 

Dr.  W.  E.  Page  .     .     . 

.     .       40 

Dr.  D^M.  Clapp 

20 

Dr.  L.  D.  Shepard    .    . 

.     .     .       20 

Dr.  T.  H.  Chandler  .     .     .     . 

20 

Dr.  S.  S.  Silva    .     .     . 

.     .       20 

Dr.  E.  E.  Frost    .... 

.       20 

Dr.  E.  H.  Smith  .     .     . 

.     .       20 

Dr.  Thomas  Fillebrown     .     . 

20 

Dr.  J.  G.  W.  Werner   . 

.     .       20 

$440 

Subscriptions  to  be  applied  towards  a  fund  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Observatory,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1883,  from 


Amory,  William    .     . 

.     .    $2000 

Kidder,  Henry  P.,  $3000 

A  friend,  through  Rev.  Ji 

unes 

of  bonds  sold  for .     .     . 

.  $24«4.38 

Freeman  Clarke 

.     .  10,000 

Lyman,  Arthur  T.  .     .     < 

500. 

Claflin,  WilUam     .     . 

.     .        100 

Lyman,  Theodore   .     .     . 

200. 

Delano,  Joseph  C. 

.     .        250 

Sears,  Mrs.  David  .     .     . 

200. 

Gardner,  George    .     . 

.     .        200 

Ware,  Dr.  Charles  E. .     . 

500. 

Gardner,  John  L.  .     . 

.     .        500 

Wolcott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  Jr. 

.     .        250 

Huntington      .    .    . 

1 

200. 
^7,384.88 
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In  order  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  President  of  Harvard 
College  subscriptions  towards  a  fund  have  been  paid  to 
Sept.  1,  1883,  from 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Adams    $1000 

Mrs.  John  E.  Lodge 

.    $600 

Frederick  L.  Ames .     .     , 

.    6000 

Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell 

.     1000 

George  Baty  Blake .     .     . 

.      500 

Augustus  Lowell     . 

.     1000 

Stanton  Blake     .... 

.      600 

Arthur  T.  Lyman    . 

.      lOUU 

Martin  Brimmer      .     .     . 

.     .     2000 

Theodore  Lyman     . 

.     1000 

Walter  C.  Cabot     .     .     . 

.      600 

George  A.  Nickerson  . 

1000 

F.  Gk>rdon  Dexter  .    .    . 

.     1000 

Charles  J.  Paine 

.    2000 

W.  E.  C.  EusUs      .     .     . 

.      600 

Francis  E.  Parker  .     . 

260 

William  H.Forbes.     .     . 

.       250 

George  Putnam  .     . 

260 

John  L.  Gardner     .     .     . 

,     .     2600 

Henry  B.  Rogers     . 

.     1000 

Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

.     .     2500 

W.G.  RusseU    .     .     . 

,       253 

George  Higginson  .     .     . 

.     6000 

Stephen  Salisbury  .     . 

2000 

James  J.  Higginson     .     . 

.     1000 

Philip  H.  Sears  .     .     . 

1000 

Edward  W.  Hooper     ,     . 

.     2000 

George  0.  Shattuck 

260 

Henry  P.  Kidder     .     .     . 

.     .     2000 

Quincy  A.  Shaw 

.     700s) 

Henry  Lee      .... 

.     .     6000 

Nathaniel  Thayer    . 

.     6000 

Abbott  Lawrence    .     . 

.     .       600 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott 

100 

$66,360 


Subscriptions  towards  a  fiind  for  retiring  allowances  to 
officers  of  the  University,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1883,  from 


William  Amory    . 
Arthur  T.  Lyman 


$1032.22 
600. 

91532.22 


The  Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  Scholarship  Fund  has  been 
established  during  the  year.  The  President  and  Fellows  have 
taken  for  University  purposes  the  old  Gymnasium  building, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  made  in  1859  with  Mr. 
Rogers,  who  in  that  year  anonymously  gave  the  Gymnasium 
to  the  College,  have  appropriated  a  sum  equal  to  its  ap- 
praised value  to  a  scholarship  for  undergraduates,  amounting 
to  $3180.50. 


GIFTS  FOR  IMMEDIATE   USE. 


From  George  W.  Wales,  $200,  for  books  for  the  Library, 
in  continuance  of  former  gifts  for  the  same  purpose. 

Subscriptions  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Observatory, 
paid  to  Sept.  1,  1883,  from 
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Adams,  Charles  Francis    .    .  $100 

Ames,  Fred.  L 100 

Beal,  James  H.  • 50 

Bremer,  John  L 100 

Brimmer,  Martin      ....  100 

Cabot,  Walter  C 60 

Choate,  Charles  F 100 

Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson  .     .     .  100 

Curtis,  Charles  P 100 

Dalton,  Charles  H 50 

Fay,  R.  S 50 

Forbes,  J.  M 100 

Gardner,  John  L 100 

Grew,  Henry  S 50 

Hemenwaj,  Mrs.  A.      .     .     .  100 

Higginson,  George  ...»  100 

Hooper,  Mrs.  S 100 

HunneweU,  H.  H 100 

Lodge,  Mrs.  Anna  C.    .     .     .  50 


Lowell,  AugastuB     ....  #50 

Norcross,  Otis 100 

Paine,  Charles  J 50 

Payson,  Samuel  R 50 

Pickering,  E.  C 200 

Pickman,  W.  D 200 

PhilUps,  John  C 100 

Robbins,  R.  £ 50 

Sears,  Mrs.  Darid    ....  100 

Sears,  F.  R 50 

Shattuck,  G.  0 50 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Cora  L.      ...  30 

Thayer,  Nathaniel    ....  100 

Upham,  George  P 50 

Weld,  W.  G 50 

Wheelwright,  A.  C 50 

Wigglesworth,*  Misses  .     .     .  100 

Winthrop,  Robert  C.    .     .     .  50 

^030 


Subscriptions  to  aid  in  publishing  the  University  Bulletin, 
paid  to  Sept,  1,  1883,  from 

A.  Agassiz $50  C.  S.  Sargent $50 

Charles  P.  Curtis      ....     200  W.  B.  Weeden 100 

Henry  Lee 50  

$450 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  $500,  to  increase  the  salary  of 
the  Professor  of  Entomology. 

From  Professor  Josiah  P.  Cooke.  $300,  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  an  assistant  in  Chemistry. 

From  the  Dante  Society,  $100,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  Dante. 

For  lectures  on  Political  Economy,  through  William  Gray, 
Treasurer,  $300. 

Subscriptions  towards  the  fund  for  the  new  building  for 
the  Medical  School,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1883,  from 

Arthur  Blake $100         T.  O.  H.  P.  Burnham      .     .    $1000 

J.  A.  Burnham 1000         Henry  Woods 1000 

$3100 

From  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  $500,  and  Mrs.  Emily  W.  Apple- 
ton,  $500,  to  be  spent  for  the  Museum  of  the  Medical  School. 

From  Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge,  the  sum  of  $50,000,  on 
account  of  his  gift  for  the  construction  of  the  Jefferson  Physi- 
cal Laboratory. 
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From  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
$1000,  '*as  the  salary  during  the  current  academic  year  of 
Mr.  Sereno  Watson,  Curator  of  the  Herbarium." 

From  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  acting  on  behalf  of  his  brother 
Nathan  Appleton,  $2500,  to  be  applied  towards  the  expenses 
incurred  in  the  improvements  of  Appleton  Chapel. 

From  Henry  L.  Higginson,  $500,  for  the  School  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 

From  Louis  A.  Shaw,  $109.61,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  French  Department. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  is 
f  63 ^089,6 ly  as  is  also  stated  on  page  14  of  this  report. 

OTHER   GIFTS. 

From  Edward  John  Ensor,  a  chronological  chart. 

From  William  E.  Darwin,  an  etching  showing  the  study 
of  the  late  Charles  Darwin  as  it  appeared  on  the  day  of  his 
death. 

From  Dr.  R.  M.  Hodges  and  others,  a  bust  of  Professor 
Henry  J.  Bigelow,  on  condition  that  it  shall  be  permanently 
placed  in  the  surgical  lecture  room  of  the  new  Medical  School 
building  on  Boylston  St. 

From  Dr.  George  H.  Tilden  and  Dr.  Francis  H.  Williams 
and  others,  a  portrait  of  Professor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
for  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

From  William  Amory  and  others,  acting  as  a  committee 
of  many  graduates,  a  full-length  portrait  of  President  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes,  painted  by  William  M.  Chase. 

From  Henry  Lee  and  Henry  L.  Higginson,  a  bust  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  by  Daniel  C.  French. 

From  Samuel  J.  Bridge,  the  offer  of  a  bronze  statue  of 
John  Harvard,  to  be  made  by  Daniel  C.  French. 

From  Henry  Lee,  the  offer  to  provide  the  sum  of  $1500  a 
year  for  five  years,  for  additional  instruction  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy. 

EDWARD  W.  HOOPER, 

Treasurer. 
Boston,  Dec.  20,  1883. 
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Oenercd  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DisbursemenU 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Intereet  on  notes,  mortgages,  and  advances, $54,689.45 

*<     ''    Massachusetts  5%  Bonds, 1,149.73 

'*    *<    Policy  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co., 200.00 

««     "    New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bond, 700.00 

**    *'    Bailroad  Bonds  (after  deductions  for  sinking  premiums). 
Atchison,  Topeka,  &  St  Fe,  7%,  .   .   .   .   #11,100.00 

Buffalo,  Bradford  &  Pittsburg, 4,200.00 

Burlington  &  Mo.  Rirer  in  Nebraska,  6%,  15,450.00 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  7%,  .   .   .  155.56 

Marion  &  McPherson.  Ist  Mortg.,  7%,  .  8,868.90 
Ionia  &  Lansing,  1st  Mortg.,  8%,  ....      10,131.11 

Marq.,  Hough.  &  Onton.,  6%, 1,267.60 

Kan.  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs,  7%,  8,000.00 
Kansas  City,  Topeka,  &  Western,  7%,  .  6,452.78 
Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana,  70.00 

Union  Pacific,  6%, 60.50 

New  York  Central,  6%, 1,668.40 

Lincoln  &  No.  Western,  7%, 8,424.17 

65,834.02 

'*    '*    Municipal  Bonds. 

Cincinnati, 140.00 

Minneapolis, 160.00 

800.00 

Diridends  on  Stocks. 

Charles  Rirer  National  Bank, 480.00 

First  (Cambridge)  "  "       400.00 

Fitchburg  "  ««       168.00 

Massachusetts  "  **       132.00 

Merchants  «  ««       1,584.00 

New  England  '*  **       222.00 

Old  Boston  «*  "  ....  550.00 

Schenectady  "  "  (N.  Y.),  225.00 

Bank  taxes  reftinded, 1,085.95 

4,846.95 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,     ....        1,440.00 

Amory  "  "  ....  216.00 

Massachusetts  "  *<  ....  560.00 

Merrimack  ««  ««  ....  850.00 

Nashua  "  ««  ....  1,440.00 

Stark  Mills  **  <<  ....  1,200.00 

Wamsutta  ««  "  ....  704.00 

New  Bedford  Copper  '*        ....  15.00 

6,425.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  .   .       7,826.00 

Pittsfleld  &  North  Adams  Railroad,      .   .  815.00 

Quincy  Railroad  Bridge  Company,    .   •   .  133.00 

Pittsburg,  Ft  Wayne,  &  Chicago  R.  R.,  612.50 

Morris  &  Essex  R.  R., 525.00 

New  York  &  Harlem  R.  R., 500.00 

9,911.50 

Pennsylrania  Coal  Co., 1,496.00 

Amount  carried  forward, #145,552.64 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
August  SI,  1883. 

EXPENSES, 
i^aid  to  account  of  Expenses  in  the 

XXniversity,  as  per  Table  I.  (page  84), $84,151.81 

College,  "       "    II.  (page  36). 

Salaries  for  instraction, #137,624.19 

Bepairs, 6,452.57 

Insurance  on  College  Edifices,  not  valued  on 

Treasurer's  books, 18.84 

General  Expenses, 36,511.11 

Scholarships, 25,256.66 

Beneficiaries, 2,618.61 

Prizes  for  Reading,  &c., 1,512.10 

Botanic  Garden, 5,778.81 

Herbarium, 1,884.00 

Gymnasium,      8,956.08 

226,607.47 

Idbraxy,  as  per  Table  III.  (page  40). 

Books, 17,412.66 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 20,011.93 

87,424.59 

IHyinity  School,  as  per  Table  lY.  (page  42). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 21,535.55 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 1,489.01 

23,024.56 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  Y.  (page  44), 132,378.46 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  YI.  (page  45), 161,491.72 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  YII.  (page  46), 4,945.77 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  YIII.  (page  47). 
Salaries  and  other  expenses, 19,339.12 

Museum  of  Comparatire  Zoology,    ....      22,654.66 

42,043.78 

Observatory,  as  per  Table  IX.  (page  48), 19,146.99 


BusBey  Institution,  (    '  )  7,580.53 

School  of  Veterin'y  Medicine,  ]  ^'^P®' "T  4g\®  ^'  \    609.22 
Arnold  Arboretum,  ^     ^^^     ^'      ^  6,592.33 

14,782.08 


Amount  carried  forward #695,997.28 
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Oeneral  JStcUemerU  of  Iteceipta  athd  DishursetnmU 

for  the  year  ending 

INCOME. 

Amount  brought  forward,   .   .    #145,552.64 

Real  Estate,  from  rents,  &c.  (gross  receipts). 

Cambridge  (Houses  and  Lands), 35,719.30 

Boston  (general  inrestments) 76,730.39 

Bussey  stores, 83,595.98 

Sundry  estates, 7,039.26 

153,084.93 

Term  Bills. 

College,  as  per  Table  II., 173,002.27 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  FV., 2,922.73 

LawSchool,  asper  TableY., 19,375.00 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI., 48,983.09 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII., 4,150.00 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  VIII.,  .  4,080.00 

Observatory,  as  per  Table  IX., 37.50 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  Table  X., 870.00 

253,420.69 

Sundries. 

From  Wm.  Fennoyer  Annuity, 277.50 

Trustees  of  Thayer  Scholarships, 3,600.00 

"  Count  Rumford's  Legacy,  .   .   .     580.80 

"  Edward  Hopkins, 233.68 

For  use  of  Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,      165.00 

Degreesof  A.M.,  and  Ph.D., 390.00 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  out  of  course,  and  Ex- 
amination fees, 744.00 

Fees  in  Infirmary  and  Laboratory,  Dental  School,  .  1,295.90 
Printing  by  College  Press  for  other  Departments,    .      997.50 

Sales  of  grass,  wood,  and  old  material, 1,899.26 

Sales  of  old  examination  papers,  .   .   .  « 65.36 

Sale  of  time  signals  from  Observatory, 2,862.50 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner  of  1883,  .      996.00 
Sale  of  books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  &c.,    ....      642.96 

Subscriptions  to  Veterinary  Hospital, 450.00 

Use  of  lockers  at  Gymnasium, 1,753.00 

Returned  by  Beneficiaries, 85.00 

Fees  for  use  of  Gymnasium, 40.00 

Repayment  of  sundry  advances, 29.36 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Bursar's  office  repaid  by 

other  Departments, 856.14 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium  repaid  by  other 

Departments, 858.66 

17,822.82 

Income  received  with  George  B.  Dorr  Fund, 2,673.74 

Sundry  gifts  for  immediate  use,  see  page  11,   .   .    •  .   .  63,089.61 

65,763.85 

Total  amount  of  income,  carried  forward,  .  .   .   $635,644.38 
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hy  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
August  31^  1883. 

EXPENSES. 

Amount  brought  fonrard, $695,997.28 

Real  Estate,  expenses. 

Insurance. 

Cambridge, $15.00 

Boston, 128.94 

Bussey  stores, 66.75 

■  210.69 

Taxes. 

Cambridge, 2,058.93 

Boston, 12.688.53 

Bussey  stores,  &c., 7,826.28 

22,573.74 

Interest. 

Bussey  stores  (on  adrances), 2,020.07 

Repairs,  improyements,  care,  cleaning  and  sundries. 

Cambridge, 8,458.39 

Boston, 7,400.50 

BuBsey  stores, 8,197.74 

19,056.63 

Heating  and  hoisting  for  Bussey  stores, 
including  repairs  and  renewal  of  ap- 
paratus,           5,988.29 

Less  for  sales  of  heat  and  power,  •       2,612.45 

3,375.84 

47,286.97 

Annuities. 

Bussey, 6,662.84 

Gore, 900.00 

Mary  Osgood, 789.91 

Lucy  Osgood, 534.00 

Class  of  1802, 120.00 

Anonymous, 720.00 

Bemis, 2,745.00 

12,471.25 

Sundry  payments  from  income. 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

from  Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 822.28 

The  income  of  the  Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the 

benefit  of  the  Herring  Pond  and  Mashpee  Indians,         893.72 
The  income  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  to  the 

Minister  and  Teacher  at  Tyngsboro',  Mass.,      .   .       264.34 
For  lectures  on  Political  Economy, 800.00 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  spent  on  building,    .   .   .  21,720.00 

24,000.34 

Amount  carried  forward,  ...       .   $779,705.79 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DisbursemenU 

for  the  year  ending 

Total  amount  of  income,  brought  forward,  .  .  |635,644.8S 
RECEIPTS  fiXCLUSrVB  OF  INCOME. 

OIFT8. 

Edward  BuMell  Scholarship  (additional), #125.00 

01aM0fl828              *'          1,294.00 

Bodger                         "          600.00 

Henxy  B.  Bogers       «♦  ,       8,180.60 

George  B.  Dorr  Fund, 111,150.00 

Edward  M.  Barringer  Fund  (additional), 27,159.58 

Subscriptions  to  Law  School  Book  Fund, 6,791.25 

**             **  Retiring  Allowance   **       1,532.22 

•*             ♦♦  President's                 «*       56,850.00 

••           for  endowment  of  Botanic  Garden,  .   .   .  8,450.00 

"  Physical  Laboratory,  .  18,000.00 

"  Divinity  School,  .   .   .  1,181.66 

"  Dental  School,     .   .   .  440.00 

««  Observatory,    ....  17,884.88 


<i 

« 

IC 

l< 

(( 

<c 

<c 

CI 

i( 

« 

i« 

(< 

248,588.54 


8ALB8. 

♦28,000  New  York  Central  R.  R.  6%  bonds,  paid  off,  28,000.00 

4,000  Marq.,  Hough.  &Ont  •*  6% called *»      **      **  4,C00.00 

9,000Burl.&Mo.R.(Neb.)*»6%      **     **      **      "  9,000.00 

27,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  7%  bonds,    .  88,952.50 

8,000  Int&Gt.North.R.Rlstmort6%bds.(DorrFd.),  8,141.80 

8,000    *•  **  **      *♦        •♦     2d    **      *•  *•        **      **  2,518.80 

7,000  Mnw.&  StPaul  **    2d    '*7jW        "      **  8,807.65 

4,000  Chic,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  7%  »*        **      **  5,025.00 

5,000  Cincin.  &  Indiana          "     7%  **        **      "  5,808.85 

2,000  Union  Pacific                 •*      6% "        **      **  2,272.50 

88  shares  Chic,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Co.,         «*      "  4,258.50 

10 

25 
150 


74,952.50 


N.  Y.  Guaranty  &  Indemnity  Co.,      "      **  1,417.50 

Manhattan  Gas  Light  Co.,  **      **  2,710.94 

Morris  &  Essex  R.  R.  Co.,  *•      **  9,290.62 


44,741.66 


110     "     N.Y.C.&H.R.R.R.Co.(B.M.BarrlngerFd.),  18,763.75 

8     ♦*     Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  So.     •*            **         **  888.00 

♦1,000  N.Y.C.&H.R.R.R.6%bond*«            *•          *•  1,054.60 

4,500  U.  S.  Registered  4%  bonds  *•            "         **  5,888.75 

8UNDBIE8. 

From  Dining  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt,     .   .   .  1,500.00 

Insurance,  fire  of  Nov.  ,1872,  for  the  Bussey  Trust,  800.00 

**        for  fire  in  new  Medical  School  building,  18,569.76 

Drafts  on  Baring  Brothers  &  Company, 15,665.21 

Less  paid  Baring  Brothers  &  Company  in  account,  10,661.11 


21,095.10 


20,869.76 


5,004.10 


Amount  carried  forward,  .  .  $1,045,895.99 
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by  the  Treasurer  o/JSdrvard  CoUegej 
August  SI,  188S. 

EXPENSES. 
Total  of  expenses  brought  forward, $779,705.79 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS. 

Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  7%  bonds,  $27,000  cost,  $38,210.00 

Ionia  &  Lansing                    **    8%      "        20,000  «*  22,248.76 

Kan.  City,  Top.  &  Western   "    7%      "          4,000  "  4,700.00 

Lincoln  &  No.  Western        **    7%      "          6,000  "  7,200.00 

Atchison  &  Nebraska           **    7%      **        16,000  **  17,700.00 

Mass.  6%  bond,  1894  (Paine  Fund),     .          1,000  *'  1,162.60 

Land  in  Dorchester  (Stoughton  Scholarship),  *'  1,294.80 

16  shares  Wamsutta  Mills, **        1,600.00 

89,106.66 

Paid  for  accrued  interest  on  aboye  bonds, 1,319.39 

Property  receiyed  as  a  portion  of  the  Gbobob  B.  Dobb 
Fund,  at  the  executor's  yaluations : 

$8,000  Intern.  &  Great  North.  R.  R.  1st  mort  6%  bonds,  $3,106.00 
8,000        "     **       *♦         **  ♦*     2d       **  ■  6%       "        8,105.00 

7,000  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul      **    2d       •*  7A%      "        8,750.00 
4,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  *«  7%       **        5,070.00 

5,000  Cincinnati  &  Indiana        **  7%       **        6,175.00 

2,000  IJnion  Pacific  **  6%       "        2,277.50 

83  shares  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Co.,  ....      4,163.87 
10 
26 

150 
60 

100 
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New  York  Guaranty  &  Indemnity  Co.,  .   .   .  1,400.00 

Manhattan  Gas  Light  Co., 2,762.60 

Morris  &  Essex  R.  R.  Co., 9,300.00 

Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  &  Chicago  R.  R.  Co.,  6,625.00 

New  York  &  Harlem  Riyer  R.  R.  Co.,  .   .   .  10,260.00 

Pennsylyania  Coal  Co., 26,525.50 


87,499.87 


Property  receiyed  as  a  portion  of  the  Edwabd  M.  Bab- 

BiKOEB  Fund,  at  the  executor's  yaluations : 

110  shares  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Riyer  R.  R.  Co.,  16,390.00 

8      *'      Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.  Co.,  1,080.00 

10      "      Schenectady  Bank  Stock, 600.00 

$1,000  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Riyer  R.  R.  6%  bond,  1,040.00 

4,600  United  States  Registered  4%  bonds, 5,040.00 

Inyested  in  Notes  and  Mortgages, 1,206,000.00 

Less  Notes  and  Mortgages  paid  off, 1,150,704.97 

Paid  on  account  of  iroproyements  to  Gray  Estate,    .  •      11,669.12 

"     "        **       "  Mr.  Agassiz's  note  from  income  of 

Memorial  Fund, 4,226.23 

15,896.35 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,051,970.48 


24,150.00 


64,296.08 
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General  StcUemerU  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 

INCOME. 

Amoant  brought  forward,     $1,(H5,S95.99 

Advances  to  premiums,  on  $546,000  7%R.R.  bonds,  repaid,  5,460.00 

accrued  interest  on  bonds  repaid,  ....       1,215.07 

account  for  altering  Appleton  Chapel,  repaid 

(balance), 359.62 

7,084.69 


Balance,  September  1,  1882. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,      $9,211.25 

Cash  in  hands  of  Allen  Danfortb,  Bursar,    ....  5,090.99 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1882, 70,016.74 

"        *«    overdue, 2,867.01 

86,686.99 

$1,189,116.67 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
August  SI,  1883. 

EXPENSES. 
Amount  brought  forward, #1,051,970.48 


Balance,  August  31,  1883. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,      $7,195.40 

Cash  in  hands  of  Allen  Danforth,  Bursar,    ....  1,855.G6 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1883, 75,397.36 

"        "    overdue,      2,697.77 

87,146.19 

$1,139,116.67 
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The  following  Account  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Property^  a$ 
embraced  in  the  IVeasurer^s  JBooks^  Auffuat  $1^  1883. 

Notes  and  Mortgages. 

Mortgages $365,125.00 

Long  Wharf  Co.'s  Notes 60,000.00 

Manufacturing  Co.'s  Notes 500,000.00 

Personal  Notes  for  Agassiz  Memorial  Fund      .      20,780.46 

Personal  Note  for  new  professorship  in  Law 

School 90,000.00 

♦1,035,905.46 

Massachusetts  5%  Bonds,  ....    $23,500  Talued  at  26,957.50 

New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bonds,      10,000      **      "  9,000.00 

Municipal  Bonds. 

Cincinnati, 2,000.00  valued  at   2,000.00 

Minneapolis, 2,000.00    **      <'      2,000.00 


Railroad  Bonds. 

Burl.&Mo.R.inNebr.  nonex.6%,  250,000  ral'd  at255,173.50 


4,000.00 


Kan.City,  St.Jos.&CB.  IstM.,  7%,  50,000 
Lincoln  &  No.  West.,  Ist  M.,  7%,  63,000 
Atch.,Top.,  &  St.  F6,  Ist  M.,  7%,  185,000 
Kan. City, Top., AWest.,  lstM.7%,  108,000 
Marion  &  McPherson,  IstM.,  7%,  150,000 
Ionia  &  Lansing,  Jst  Mortg.,  8%,  141,000 
Atchison  and  Nebraska,  7%,  15,000 

Marqu.,  Hough.  &  Onton.,  6%,  19,000 
Buffalo,  Bradford,  andPittsb.,  7%,  60,000 
Michigan  So.  and  No.  Indiana,  7%,  1,000 


CI 
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50,000.00 

63,000.00 

185,000.00 

108,000.00 

150,000.00 

139,866.25 

15,000.00 

19,942.50 

60,000.00 

1,000.00 


Railroad  Bond  Premiums, 77,654.17 

Railroad  Stock. 

Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy,    1,001  shares,  99,261.93 

Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  100      **  11,625.00 

Pittsfleld  and  North  Adams,    ...    63      *<  6,300.00 

Quincy  R.  R.  Bridge  Co 10      "  1,260.00 

New  York  and  Harlem,      ....  100      *'  10,250.00 

Manufacturing  Stock. 

Amory, 36  shares,  3,600.00 

Amoskeag, 12      *<  10,800.00 

Massachusetts  Mills, 7      *'  6,600.00- 

Merrimack, 17      **  17,000.00 

Nashua, 36      **  25,560.00 

NewBedford  Copper  Co.,  ....      6      <*  250.00 

Pacific  Mills, 20      '<  17,468.29 

Stark  Mills, 12      <*  11,900.00 

Wamsutta  MUls, 96      "  10,480.00 


1,124,636.42 


128,686.93 


108,658.29 
Amount  carried  forward,  ....  $2,432,844.60 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
Bank  Stock. 

Charles  River, 60  shares, 

First  Cambridge, 50 

Fitchburg, 24 

Massachusetts, 12 

Merchants, 264 

New  England, 87 

Old  Boston, 200 

Schenectady  (N.Y.), 60 


$2,482,844.60 


(i 


II 


<i 


IC 


II 


II 


II 


6,000.00 
6,000.00 
2,408.00 
8,000.00 
84,782.00 
8,896.00 
8,988.00 
2,800.00 


Real  Estate. 

Houses  and  Lands  in  Cambridge  jielding  income,  867, 168.88 

.  74,487.79 
.  418,092.80 
.  166,616.81 
.  164,604.79 
.  166,562.00 
.  487,119.12 
.  88,650.78 
.  29,476.09 
.       1,200.00 


66,764.00 


Unimproved  Lands  in  Cambridge,    .     .     . 

Bussey  Real  Estate  in  Boston  and  Bedham, 

Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,    . 

Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

Andrews  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

Gray  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston, . 

Estate  on  Hawley  Street,  Boston,     .    .    . 

Estate  on  Hawkins  Street,    **  ... 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor, 

Reversion  of  Buildings  on  Brattle  Street,  Boston,     1,000.00 

Land  in  Dorchester, 1,294.80 

Sundries. 

In  hands  of  Count  Rumford*s  Trustees  in  Paris,  10,000.00 
Annuity  of  William  Pennoyer,  valued  at  .  .  .  4,444.44 
Policy  of  the  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,      6,000.00 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. ,  187  shares, 25,626.60 

Due  £rom  Dining  Hall  Association, 84,782.16 

**      "    Lawrence  Scientific  School,    ....     4,056.80 

«*      «*    Bussey  Trust,  .     . 40,266.18 

"      "    Dental  School,      .    '. 18,659.86 

Advances  to  Scudder's  Catalogue, 190.68 

Term  bills  due  October,  1888, 75,397.36 

*«        "  overdue, 2,697.77 


1,899,267.81 


Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, 7,195.40 

<'    <*  hands  of  Allen  Danforth,  Bursar,     ....     1,855.66 


216,968.60 
9,061.06 


Total  $4,623,896.67 
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The  foregoing  Property  represents  the  foUowing  Funds  and 
BcdanceSy  and  is  answerable  for  the  same. 

UNIVERSITY  FUNDS. 

Principal, 
Sept.  I,  i88i.  Principal,  Ang,  31, 1883. 

$84,962.25    Stock  Account  (so  called),    ....  $87,675.52 

141,638.74    Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  (so  called),  141,638.74 

5,250.00    Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,    ....  5,250.00 

15,750.00    Israel  Munson  Fund,    ......  15,750.00 

16.871.63    Leonard  Jarvis  Fund, 16,871.63 

1,242.38    Peter  C.  Brooks   Fund  for  building  a 

President's  House,       1,283.64 

155.73    Thomas  Cotton  Fund, 155.66 

57,233.40    John  Parker  Fellowships,      ....  57,221.28 

10,865.70    Harris  Fellowships, 10,578.54 

12,244.36    John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship,  12, 176.35 

10,311.83    James  Walker  Fellowship,   ....  10,686.21 

28,773.76    Bogers  Scholarship, 29,576.47 

1,688.39    Sumner  Prize  Fund, 1,782.41 

300.00    Bobert  N.  Toppan  Prizes     ....  150.00 

9,000.00    Sever  Fund  (unrestricted) 9,000.00 

23,010.13    Retirinj?  Allowance  Fund, 25,890.35 

25,000.00    John  C.  Gray  Fund, 25,000.00 

President's  Fund, 57,125.18 

George  B.  Dorr  Fund, 110,792.79 

618,554.77 

COLLEGE  FUNDS. 

27,748.64  Alford  Professorship, 27,748.64 

28,337.40  Boylston  **            28,337.40 

21,619.60  Eliot  "             21,619.50 

10,000.00        **  "  (Jon.  Phillips's  gift),  10,000.00 

8,500.01  Erving  "            3,500.01 

35,990.99  Fisher  «*            35,990.99 

20,217.08  Hersey  "             20,217.08 

18,575.78         <*  <*  (Thomas  Lee's  gift),  19,610.46 

8,747.33  HoUis  "  (Mathematics),   .     .  8,747.38 

34,441.96  HoUis  *«  (Divinitj),      .     .    .  84,560.38 

43,062.93  McLean  <<            43,062.93 

21,000.00  Perkins  **            21,000.00 

25,020.19  Plummer  «*            25,020.19 

52,500.00  Pope  «*            52,500.00 

52.996.37  Bumford  "            62,996.37 

23,139.83  Smith               "            23,139.83 

16.240.38  Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,  ....     16,240.38 
125,000.00    Class  Subscription  Fund,   ....  125,000.00 

12,766.91    Daniel  H.  Peirce        "       ....     12,830.74 

2,031.76    Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures,  .     .      2,144.94 

31,600.00    Jonathan  Phillips  Fund  (unrestricted)  31,500.00 

$1,053,735.36 Amounts  carried  forward,  $610,767.17  618,554.77 
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Principal, 

Sept  I,  188J.  Principal.  Aug.  31, 1888. 

11,053,736.86  ....  Amounts  brought  forward,    .♦610,767.17    618,654.77 

1,050.00  JohiiA.BlancliardFd.  (unreBtricted)  1,060.00 

8,416.40  John  W.  P.  Abbot    «*            "             8,606.67 

6,600.00  Daniel  Austin            <<            **             6,600.00 

846.16  Henry  Flynt's  Bequest, 845.99 

2,660.06    Abbot  Scholarship, 2,642.09 

796.72    Alford  •*  800.06 

6,187.18    Bartlett        ♦*         6,173.81 

6,426.24    Bassett        <*         6,462.41 

11,766.10    Bigrelow        ««         11,660.91 

106,882.71    Bowditoh     *«  107,256.46 

670.17  Bright  ««          (balance),  .     .    .       687.67 

2,748.10    Browne         *«  2,746.89 

7,146.89  Class  of  1802  Scholarship,  .     .     .     .     7,174.42 

8.099.87  ««  1814  "  ....  8,071.98 
6,010.06  «*  1815  "  (Kirkland),  6,089.12 
8,748.82     ««   1817    "    8,767.08 

**   1828    ♦*    1,851.04 

2,684.12     ««   1885    "    2,630.83 

8,739.94     "   1841    «    8,778.26 

2.997.88  «•   1852   "    (Dana),   .  8,164.82 

6,668.48    Orowninshield      «         7,084.66 

6,199.06  Derby                     "  (George  &  Martha),  6,238.64 

6.861.66  W.  8.  Eliot  *«  6,849.77 

6.986.86  Farrar  "         6,969.28 

2,468.80    Greene  <*         2,480.49 

6.394.87  Hodges  ««  6,760.52 

6.294.79  LevinaHoar        ««         6,389.72 

4.862.67  HoUis  "  4,888.64 

630.88  Matthews             ««          (balance),  .       786.14 

7.684.27  Morey  «*  7,612.27 

6,594.17    Fennoyer  «*         6,611.48 

Bodger  •*  609.75 

Henry  B.  Bogers  8,180.50 

678.90    Edward  Bussell  *'         848.40 

8,861.94  Saltonstall             "  (Mary  &Leverett),  4,077.05 

637.92  "                        ««     (Dorothy),  .    .       673.46 

6,871.84    Slade  «« 6,420.60 

8,176.99    Sever  «♦ 8,177.89 

9,419.86    Bewail  *« 9,444.54 

48,721.48    Bhattuck  " 44,866.74 

2.768.88  Story  «* 2,762.61 

Stoughton  *' 2,181.60 

4,147.20    Gk>rham  Thomas  ♦* 4,128.19 

6,563.06    Toppan  « 6,628.61 

26,045.62    Townsend  ** 24,940.68 

8,907.61    Walcott  «* 8,968.68 

8.662.28  Whiting  " 9,184.20 

11,899.16    Exhibitions, 9,569.98 

1,778.64    Palfirey  ExhibiUon, 1,782.36 

1,200.00    Samuel  Ward  Fund, 1,200.00 

1.062.80  John  Glover  Fund, 1,122.01 

2,267.70  Bebecca  A.  Perkins  Fund,     .    .    .    2,894.08    

$1,420,998.69  .   .  .    AmounU  carried  forward,  .   .    $987,141.86    618.664.77 
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Principal, 

Sept.  I,  iSSj.  Principal,  Aug.  ji,  iSSi. 

$1,420,998.69  .   .   .  Amounts  bronght  forward,  .    $987,141.86    $618,564.77 

10,961.35    auincy  TufU  Fund, 10,928.88 

6,292.25    Day  " 6,262.01 

10,216.31    Munroe  *' 10,213.19 

16,692.68    liOe  Fund  for  Reading, 16,676.68 

4,337.94  Boylftton  Prizes  for  Elocution,     .    .    4,324.67 

11,926.18  Bowdoin  Frizes  for  Dissertations,     .  11,889.40 

994.23  Hopkins  Gift  for  *«  Deturs,"  .    .    .     1,016.38 

64,255.77  Botanic  Department  Fund,   ....  41,899.03 

86.882.31  Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden,  .  62,882.31 

18.100.42  Herbarium  Fund, 18,268.69 

125.00  Salary  account  (unexpended  balance),       126.00 

29,966.68  Physical  Laboratory  Endowment, .    .  44,806.04 

1,203,907.94 

LIBRARY  FUNDS. 

11,287.47  Subscription  for  Library,    ....     11,006.36 

2,140.40    Bowditoh  Fund, 2,089.48 

2,620.11    Bright  ** 2,494.20 

6,701.33    Denny  " 6,264.49 

6,303.00    Farrar  ** 6,298.62 

3.516.70  Haven  «« 8,642.06 

6,755.36    Hayward     " 6,712.17 

2.468.71  HoUis  *« 2,479.84 

2,079.62    Homer  «* 2,072.02 

6,797.68    Lane  ** 6,417.56 

20,469.98    Lowell  " 20,897.96 

61,232.01    Minot  " 62,227.38 

Osgood         "      (Mary),  ....      6,962.64 

Osgood         "       (Lucy),  ....      7,081.82 

6,188.81    Salisbury    «« 6,076.97 

20.638.32  Sever  " 20,412.60 

4,455.24^    Shapleigh    <' 4,316.60 

38.810.43  Sumner         «* 87,277.74 

6,018.29    Tucker  "      6,014.07 

6,014.71    Ward  «* 6,04L82 

178.69    Wales  *«      .    • 130.80 

16,489.87    Walker         " 16,351.42 

168.06  Sundry  gifts,  etc.  (unexpended  balances),    69.03 

236,325.63 

LAW   SCHOOL   FUNDS. 

6,426.36    Law  School  (balance), 6,751.89 

^5,750,00    Dane  Professorstiip, 15,750.00 

23,979.82    Bussey         "  23,979.82 

8,340.8i    Boyall         "  8,340.81 

^0,000.00    New  «*  92,962.50 

^5,230.00  hBiw  School  Book  Fund,     ....    32,021.25 

1^5,139.80  ^        "     Building  Fund,     .     .     .     26,653.33 

206,469.60 

liEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

67,812.98  Medici^l  School  (balance),  .    .     .    .    70,875.13 

19,193.66    JaoksoiPL  Medical  Fund, 19,192.66 

17,129.20  Oeo.  0.  Shattuck  Fund,  ....    17,129.20 

12,031.53  Warren  Fund  for  Anatom*l  Museum,    12,243.37 

3,787.65  Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes,       3,748.64 

2,280.42  ««            "       "          «*       Books,        2,407.42    

$2,262,053.36 AmounU  carried  forward,  9125,596.41^2,264,247.94 
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Prmcipa], 
Sept  X,  iSSa.  Principal,  Ang.  31, 188.). 


$2,262,053.86 Amounts  brought  forward,  $126,696.41$2,264»247.94 

2,624.85    Medical  Library  Fund, 2,767.06 

101,420.82  Medical  School  Building  Fund,    .    .  17,671.59 

2,000.00  duincy  Tufts  Medical  Fund,     .     .  2,000.00 

808.05  Edward  M.  Barringer  Fund,  .    .  25,512.68 

173,547.74 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

23.486.17  General  Fund, •  .    .    .  24,808.76 

87,583.74    BuBsey  Professorship, 37,583.74 

16,015.81    Farkman        <'         16,015.81 

6,008.43    Hancock         *<          6,008.43 

44,345.73  Winn  Prof,  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  44,845.73 

20,280.38    Dexter  Lectureship, 20,280.38 

9,184.69    Henry  Lienow  Fund, 9,184.69 

5,250.00  Mary  P.  Townsend  Fund,    .    .    .  5,250.00 

2,100.00  Winthrop  Ward  Fund,    ....  2,100.00 

1,050.00    Samuel  Hoar           << 1,050.00 

1,050.00  Abraham  W.  Fuller  Fund,   .    .    .  1,050.00 

1,050.00  Oaroline  Merriam        <<        ...  1,050.00 

13.012.18  Jackson  Foundation, 13,096.95 

2,177.95    Joshua  Olapp  Fund, 2,177.95 

1,050.00  William  Fomeroy  Fund,      .    .    .  1,050.00 

525.00  Hannah  0.  Andrews  Fund,       .    .  525.00 

3,326.65  J.  Henry  Kendall  Scholarship,  .    .  3,511.96 

2,898.42  Nancy  Kendall             <<       ...  3,059.84 

911.34    I<ewisGk>uld     Fund 911.34 

789.54    Adams  Ayer       «        833.54 

7,875.00    Joseph  Baker     <<        7,875.00 

5,252.15  Thomas  Gary  Scholarships,  .    .    .  5,194.69 

2,319.97  George  Chapman  Scholarship,      .  2,309.19 

3,161.30  Joshua  Olapp                 *<              .     .  3,337.37 

1,675.80  Beneficiary  money  returned      .    .    .  1,769.15 

40,000.00  Th.  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowm*t  40,000.00 

10,000.00  Henry  F.  Kidder  Fund,    ....  10,000.00 

1,000.00  Abby  Crocker  Richmond  Fund,    .  1,000.00 

68,535.36    New  Endowment, 69,667.02 

17,000.00    OUyer  Ames  Fund, 17,000.00 

800.00    Daniel  Austin  Fund, 800.00 

11,206.72  Abner  W.  Buttrick  Fund,     .    .    .  11,530.95 


364,877.49 


LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL,  AND  MUSEUM 
OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY  FUNDS. 


38,807.17  Professorship  of  Engineering, 

2,860.50  Professorship  of  Chemistry, 

61,536,43  Abbott  Lawrence  Fund, . 

50,375.00  James  Lawrence     *^ 

30,686.85  John  B.  Barringer  ** 

100,620.00  Sturgis  Hooper        «      . 

50,000.00  Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, 

297,933.10  Agassiz  Memorial  Fund, 

7,594.01  Teachers*  and  Pupils'  Fund 

117,469.34  Permanent  Fund, 

7,740.66  Humboldt  Fund,     .     , 


38,807.17 
2,860.50 
61,536.43 
50,375.00 
30,686.85 
100,570.00 

50,000.00 
297,933.10 
7,694.01 
117,469.34 
7,740.06 
765,573.06 

1^,495,451.97 Amounts  carried  forward, 33,568,246.23 


1,} 
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Principal, 
Sept.  I,  i88a. 

18,495,451.97 


110,298.88 
21,000.00 
22,440.22 
12,845.46 
2,000.00 
10,000.00 

5,481.98 


Prindpftl,  Aug,  31, 18S3. 

Amounts  brought  forward, #8,568,246.23 

OBSERVATORY  FUNDS. 


Edward  B.  Phillips  Fund, 

James  Hayward 

David  Sears 

Josiah  dtiinoy 

Charlotte  Harris 

Anonymous  Obsenratory  Fund  (at 

present  charged  with  an  Annuity),  10,000.00 
Observatory  Subscriptions  (balance),  8,072.52 
Observatory  Endowment,    ....    17,384.88 


(( 


i( 


CI 


cc 


110,298.88 

21,000.00 

28,065.18 

12,411.87 

2,000.00 


OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 


418,092.80    Bussey  Trust  (income  thereof,  i  to 
Bussey  Institution,  i  to  Law  School, 


50,000.00 

25,930.18 

805.55 

515.00 

2,882.48 

151,678.82 

9,949.91 

42,000.00 

15,941.58 

20,560.68 

7,362.59 

12,855.58 

51,073.81 

2,528.97 

8,171.50 


1,117.76 


418,092.80 

50,000.00 

27,079.85 

50.50 

955.00 

2,882.43 

152,095.78 

12,596.18 

42,000.00 

16,146.08 

20,805.88 


and  i  to  Dirinity  School), 

Bright  Legacy,    .... 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund, 

Bussey  Institution,  .    .    . 

Dental  Subscription  Fund, 

Bussey  Building  Fund,     • 

James  Arnold       *'    .    . 

Arnold  Arboretum  .    .    . 

James  Savage  Fund,  .    . 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 

Oore  Annuity  Fund,     .    . 

Hary  Osgood  Annuity  Fund  (trans- 
ferred to  Library  Funds). 

Lucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund,     .    .      5,955.79 

Bemis  Annuity  Fund, 51.118.81 

Gospel  Church  Fund,      ....      2,669.84 

John  Foster  Fund  (income  to  Di- 
vinity School,  Law  School,  and  Medi- 
cal School,  in  turn), 8,171.50 

Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  (balance  due  them),  6,121.86 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  .     .         840.78 

Physical  Laboratory  Building  Fund,     28,458.78 


FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 

16,050.99    Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians,      ....     16,051.31 
4,886. 18    Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  for  the  Minister 

and  Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mast. ,     4,884 .89 


199,227.88 


835,536.31 


$4,511,861.59 


20,885.70 
$4,623,895.57 
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Changes  in  the  Funds  during  the  year  ending  Augttst  81^  1883, 

Total  amount  of  Fands,  August  31,  1883,  as  before 

stated, $4,628,895.57 

Total  amount  of  Funds,  September  1, 1882,  as  before 

stated, 4,511,861.59 

Showing  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of  .    .    .  $112,033.98 

Which  is  made  up  as  fbllows :  — 

Oifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones, 248,588.54 

Transfers  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,      26,121.69 
Balances  created  during  the  year,  and  increase  of  Funds 

established  during  the  year, 29,733.16 

Increase  of  Stock  Account,  by  excess  of  income  oyer 

ezpenditure^in  College,  Library,  and  University 

accounts, 2,713.27 

58,568.12 

302,156.66 
Deduct  from  this  amount  for 

Decrease  of  Funds  by  amounts  transferred  to  new  ac- 
counts,   26,121.69 

Decrease  of  specially  invested  Funds  by  loss  from  change 

of  investment, 2,812.11 

Other  decrease  more  than  increase  of  Funds  and  bal- 
ances, which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  end 

of  the  year, 161,188.88 

190,122.68 

$112,033.98 


Net  decrease  of  Funds  and  balances  as  above  stated,  190,122.68 

Less  increase,  other  than  gifts  for  capital  account,  as  above 

stated, 58,568.12 


Leaving  amount  of  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  and  bal- 
ances, excluding  gifts  for  capital  account,  as  is  also 
shown  in  the  following  table, $131,554.56 
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Statement  shotoing  Changes  in  tJie  Different 

Increase  of  Funds  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 

year,  being  the  ezcesi  of  income  (including  gifts  for  immediate  use)  oyer 
payments  towards  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

Peter  C.  Brooks  Fund, ^1.26 

James  Walker  Fellowship, 824.88 

Bogers  Scholarship, 802.71 

Sumner  Prize  Fund, 94.02 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund, /   *   *  1}348.00 

Hersey  Professorship  (Thomas  Lee's  gift),  ......  1,084.68 

HoUis             "             (DiTinity), 118.42 

Daniel  H.  Peiroe  Fund, 68.88 

Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures, 118.18 

John  W.  P.  Abbott  Fund, 190.27 

Alford  Scholarship, 4.84 

Bartlett       "           86.13 

Bassett        "          27.17 

Bowditoh     "          922.75 

Bright          <*          (balance), 17.50 

Browne        "          2.79 

Class  of  1802  Scholarship, 28.03 

<*        1815         "           (Xirkland), 29.06 

"        1817          "             8.76 

"        1841          "             88.82 

•«       1862         "           (Dana), 166.99 

Orowninshield        '*            871.18 

Derby                     **           (George  ft  Martha),    .  .  •  89.58 

Ghreene                     *'            17.19 

Hodges                    **            856.15 

LevinaHoar           **            94.98 

HoUis                       **            20.87 

Matthews                <<           (balance), 204.26 

Pennoyer                "            17.26 

Edward  Bussell     <* 44.50 

Saltonstall             «           (Mary  ft  Leverett),     .  .  .  215.11 

"                      "           (Dorothy), 85.54 

Blade                        <*            49.16 

Sever                       "            1.90 

Bewail                      «            24.69 

Bhattuok                 «            685.26 

Btory                        "            8.68 

Toppan                    **            65.56 

Walcott                   «*            51.02 

Whiting                  **            481.92 

Palfirey  Exhibition, 8.81 

John  Glover  Fund, 59.21 

Bebeooa  A.  Perkins  Fund, 126.83 

Amount  carried  forward, $8,881.65 
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Hinds  during  the  year  ending  August  31, 1888. 

Decrease  of  Funds,  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  being  the  excess  of  payments  over  income  received  (including  gifts 
for  immediate  use)  for  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

Thomas  Cotton  Fund, $.07 

John  Parker  Fellowships, 12.12 

Harris  Fellowship, 287.16 

John  Thornton  Eirkland  Fellowship,     .  .  .  68.01 

Bobert  N.  Toppan  Prizes, 150.00 

Henry  Flynt's  Bequest, .17 

Abbot  Scholarship, 7.96 

Bigelow       "          95.19 

Class  of  1814  Scholarship, 27.39 

"        1885          "         8.29 

W.  S.  Bliot              "             1.89 

Farrar                      **         16.58 

Horey                      "        72.00 

Oorham  Thomas    "        19.01 

Townsend               <<         104.94 

Exhibitions, :   .   .   .   .  289.81 

duinoy  Tufts  Fund  (College), 87.47 

Day  Fund, 40.24 

Hnnroe  Fund, 8.12 

I«ee  Fund  for  Reading, 15.90 

Boylston  Frizes  for  Elocution, 18.87 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations, 85.78 

Subscription  for  Library, •  .   .   .   .  281.11 

Bowditch  Book  Fund, !  50.92 

Bright           "        "        125.91 

Denny          **        "       486.84 

Farrar           "       "       4.88 

Hayward     "        "       48.19 

Homer          **       "       7.50 

Lane              "        "        880.13 

Salisbury     "       "       112.84 

Sever            "        "        125.72 

Shapleigh     "        "        139.64 

Sumner        **        **        1,032.69 

Tucker          "        **        4.22 

Ward            "        **        972.89 

Wales           "       "       47.79 

Walker         "       "       188.45 

Sundry  gifts  for  Books  (unexpended  balances),  99.03 

Law  School  (balance), 1,674.46 

Law  School  Bmldmg  Fund, 99,486.47 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes, 89.01 

Medical  School  BuUding  Fund,       83,748.73 

Amount  carried  forward,   $190,252.89 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different 

Amoant  brought  forward,  .  $8,331.65 

Hopkins  Gift  for  "  Deturs," 22.16 

Botanic  Department  Fund,  •  .  • 693.26 

Physical  Laboratory  Fund,      1,848.46 

Herbarium  Fund, 158.17 

Haven  Book  Fund, 126.35 

Hollift      "        "       21.13 

Lowell     "        "      427.98 

Minot      **        "       995.87 

New  Professorship  of  Law, 2,962.50 

Medical  School  (balance), 3,562.20 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum,  .  .  .  .  211.84 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Books, 127.00 

Medical  Library  Fund, 142.21 

Divinity  School  (general  ftind),     1,322.59 

Winn  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  .  500.00 

Jaokaon  Foundation, 84.77 

J.  H.  Kendall  Scholarship, 185.81 

Nancy    «*                ««           161.42 

Adama  Ayer  Fund, 44.00 

Joshua  Olapp  Scholarship, 176.07 

Divinity  School  Beneficiary  money  returned,     •  93.85 

Abner  W.  Buttarick  Fund, 324.23 

David  Sears                  <*      624.96 

Bobert  Troup  Paine   *'      •  •  •  •. 1,149.72 

James  Arnold              <• .  422.41 

Arnold  Arboretum         "       2,646.27 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 204.55 

Oore                Annuity  Fund, 245.25 

Lucy  Osgood      <*        <* 182.08 

Bemis                    "       **      40.00 

Gospel  Church             *'      140.87 

Baring  Bros,  ft  Co.,            5,004.10 

Daniel  Williams  Fund,        .32 

33,182.54 

Credit  balances  created. 

Physical  Laboratory  Building  Fund,     .....  28,458.78 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 340.78 

28,799.56 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year. 

President's  Fund, 775.18 

Stoughton  Scholarship, 91.63 

Class  of  1828    "            57.04 

Bodger              "           9.75 

933.60 

Funds  established  by  transfer  of  accounts, 

Lucy  Osgood  Book  Fund, 7,081.82 

Stoughton  Scholarship, 2,039.87 

9,121.69 

Amount  carried  forward, 972,037.89 
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Funds  during  the  year  ending  August  31^  1883,    ( Continued,) 

Amount  brought  forward,  .   .  .  $190,252.89 

Thomas  Gary  Scholarships, 57.46 

George  Chapman   ''           10.78 

Sturgis  Hooper  Fund, 50.00 

Josiahduinoy       **      4S4.09 

Obserratorj  Subscriptions  (balance), 2,409.46 

Bnasey  Institution, •    ...  755.05 

Mary  Osgood  Legacy, 899.95 

Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 1.74 

194,371.42 

Decrease  of  Botanic  Department  Fund  by  amount  transferred  to 

Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Oarden, 17,000.00 

Decrease  of  Lucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund  by  amount  transferred 

to  Lucy  Osgood  Book  Fund, 7,081.82 

Decrease  of  **  Exhibitions  "  by  amount  transferred  to  Stoixghton 

Scholarship, 2,039.87 

Decrease  of  E.  M.  Barrixiger  Fund,  net  loss  from  change  of 

special  investment, 2,454.90 

Decrease  of  George  B.  Dorr  Fund,  net  loss  from  change  of 

special  inyestment, 857.21 


Amount  carried  forward, $223,305.22 
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Statement'  showing  Changes  in  the  Different 

Amount  brought  forward,  $72,037.39 
Increase  of  Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden  by  transfer  from 

Botanic  Department  Fund, i   .   •   .        17,000.00 

Increase  of  Stock  Account,  by  excess  of  income  oyer  expenditure, 

in  College,  Library,  and  Uniyersity  accounts, 2,713.27 

91,750.66 


Balance,  which  is  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  for  the  year 

ending  August  81, 1883,  apart  from  gifts  for  capital  account,      131,554.56 

Total, $223,305.22 
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jFhnds  during  the  year  ending  August  Sl^  1883.    ( Continued,) 

Amount  brought  forward, $223,305.22 


Total, $223,305.22 
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The  following  tables  are  not  found,  in  their  present  form,  in  the  Treas- 
urer's books.  They  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  some  detail  the  resources 
and  the  expenditures  of  each  department  of  the  UniTersity.  The  income 
of  every  fhnd  held  by  the  Uniyersity  is  given  in  these  tables,  and  also  the  sum 
paid  out  for  the  specific  object  of  each  and  every  fund,  in  case  that  sum  be 
either  less  or  more  than  the  actual  income  of  the  ftind.  If  the  object  to  which 
the  income  of  a  tand  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one,  —  like  salari^,  for 
example, —  no  separate  mention  is  made  in  these  tables  of  that  appropriation. 
That  particular  payment  is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under  the 
general  heading.  A  balanced  summary  of  these  tables  will  be  found  on  page  52, 

Table  No.  L 
THE  UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  unappropriated  fund  heretofore  called  the 

Stock  Account, #4,732.38 

Income  of  the  following  funds :  — 

Insurance  and  Guaranty,     7,889.29 

Israel  Munson, 877.28 

LeezLard  Jarvifl,     §39.77 

Samuel  D.  Bradford, 292.43 

Sever, 501.30 

John  C.  Gray, 1,892.50 

Oeorg^  B.  Dorr, 7,874.86 

Peter  0.  Brooks, 69.18 

0     Thomas  Cotton, 8.19 

President's 775.18 

Parker  Fellowship, 3,187.88 

John  Thornton  Eirkland  Fellowship,     .  .  .  681.99 

Harris  Fellowship, 605.24 

James  Walker  Fellowship,     574.88 

Bog^ers  Scholarship, 1,602.71 

Sumner  Prize, 94.02 

Retiring  Allowance, 1,348.00    33,446.58 

For  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  and  Ph.D., 390.00 

For  care  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 6.77 

Sale  of  Quinquennial  Catalogues, 37.00 

From  other  Departments  for  proportion  of  expenses 

of  Bursar's  office, 356.14 

Balance  remaining  after  diyiding  the  net  income  among 

the  Funds, 40.78        830.e9 

$34,277.27 

PAYMENTS. 
Overseers'  Expenses. 

AdTcrdsing, $210.90 

Printing  President's  Annual  Beport, 457.04 

Printing  Treasurer's      "  "        119.96 

Printing  other  reports,  auditing  Treasurer's  ac- 
counts, &c., 201.56 

Amount  carried  forward, $989.46 
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Table  I.,  continited. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $989.46 

Office  Expenses. 

President's $131.79 

Treasurer's     816.80 

Bursar's 624.27 

Supt.  of  Buildings, 63.24 

Corporation  Rooms  (fuel,  rent,  &c.), 1,695.13 

2,780.78 

Salaries. 

President, 6,008.26 

Treasurer, 4,000.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 100.00 

Bursar, 3,000.00 

Bursar's  Assistant, 800.00 

Secretary  at  Cambridge, 400.00 

For  keeping  Treasurer's   books    and   copying 

records  and  other  papers, 2,800.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 1,500.00 

17,608.26 

Fellowships. 

John  Parker, 8,200.00 

Harris, 892.40 

John  Thornton  Eirkland, 750.00 

Bogers  Scholarship, 800.00 

James  Walker, 250.00 

5,892.40 

Prizes. 

Bobert  N.  Toppan,  in  Political  Science,     .   .  160.00 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre. 

Repairs,  fhel,  gas,  &c.,     927.00 

Sundries. 

Advertising, 1,039.28 

Labor,  &c.  on  grounds  outside  of  College  Yard,  858.30 

Repairs  and  improyements  on  the  President's  house,  27.92 

Subscription  to  Mercantile  Agency, 125.00 

Watering  streets, 205.00 

Watchmen, 486.46 

Rent  of  Hall  in  Boston  for  lectures  on  Pedagogy,  16.50 

Fire  Apparatus, 27.77 

Freight,  legal  sernces,  diplomas,  &c., 161.43 

Extra  pages  in  Catalogue, 208.80 

Posting  notices,  &c.  to  prevent  right  of  way,  .   .  67.00 

Estimated  value  of  old  Gymnasium,  credited  to 

the  Henry  B.  Bogers  Scholarship,    .   .  .  8,180.50 

5,853.96 

^4,151.81 
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Tablb  No.  IL 
THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Term  Bills. 

Instruction,      $138,337.50 

Rents  available  for  general  expenses, 84,152.27 

Diplomas, 612.50 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds.  173,002. 27 

Abbot, 142.04 

Alford, 44.34 

Bartlett, 286.13 

BawMU, 802.17 

Bigelow, 654.81 

Bowditch, 5,922.75 

Bright,  i  income  of  Bright  Legacy, 1,892.50 

Browne,      152.79 

Class  of  1802, 898.03 

«<       1814, 172.61 

"       1816  (Kirkland),      279.06 

««       1817, 208.76 

"       1828, 57.04 

««       1836, 146.71 

««       1841, 208.82 

«       1862  (Dana)  (accumulating),     .  .  .  166.99 

Orowninshield  (accumulating),  .......  871.13 

Derby,  George  and  Martha, 289.58 

Wm.  Samuel  Eliot, 298.11 

Farrar, 333.42 

Greene, 137.19 

Levina  HoarI(Town  of  Lmcoln), 294.93 

Hodges  (accumulating), 356.15 

Hollis, 270.87 

Matthews  (i  of  net  rents  of  HaU), 4,904.26 

Morey, 428.00 

Pennoyer.    Interest, $119.76 

Annuity,      277.50  897.26 

Bodger, 9.75 

BdwardBussell  (accumulating), 44.50 

Saltonstall,  Mary  and  Leverett, 215.11 

Saltonstall,  Dorothy  (accumulating),  .  .  .  .  85.54 

Savage, 800.00 

Sever,      176.90 

Sewall, 524.69 

Shattuck, 2,435.26 

Slade, 299.16 

Story,      153.68 

Stoughton, 91.63 

Gorham  Thomas, 230.99 

Toppan,      365.56 

Townsend, 1,395.06 

Walcott, 217.68 

Whiting  (accumulating), 481.92    26,593.38 

Receiyedfirom  the  Trustees  of  the  Thayer  Scholarships,   .  .  .  8,600.00 

Amount  carried  forward, ^202,195.65 
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Table  II.,  continited. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amonnt  brought  forward, ^202,195.65 

Other  Beneficiary  Funds,  income  of. 

*<  Exhibitions,"  Interest, $549.15 

Returned  by  beneficiaries,    85.00  #634.15 

Palfiroy  "  Exhibition,*' 98.81 

Samuel  Ward.    From  special  investment,    .   .  50.00 

John  Glover  (accumulating), 59.21 

Bebecca  A.  Perkins  <*          126.83 

duincy  Tufts, 610.53 

Moses  Day, 294.76 

Hunroe,     569.03 

2,442.82 

Prize  Funds,  income  of. 

Thomas  Lee  Prizes  for  Reading,     874.10 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,  241.63 

James  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,  .  .  .  664.22 

Sdward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "  Deturs,"   ....  289.25 

2,069.20 

Funds  for  Instruction. 

Income  of  the  Alford  Professorship, 1,545.62 

Boylston         "          1,578.37 

BUot                «*          1,204.23 

J.  Phillips's  addition  to  Eliot  Prof.,  500.00 

Erying  Professorship, 194.95 

Fisher            "               2,004.70 

Hersey          "              671.61 

HoUis             "  (Mathematics),   .   .  208.71 

Mcliean        <<        2,898.61 

Perkins         "        1,169.70 

Plummer       "        3,393.61 

Pope               *«         2,924.25 

Bumford       "        2,975.68 

Smith             "        1,288.90 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,      .   .   .  904.67 

Thos.  Lee  Fund  for  the  Hersey  Prof.  1,034.68 

Glass  Subscription,  .  .  ^   .  .   .   .  6,962.50 

Henry  Flynt, 18.27 

HoUis  Professor  of  Dirinity,    .   .   .  1,918.42 

Paul  Dudley  Fund  (accumulating),  113.18 

Gifts  to  increase  salaries, 800.00 

31,810.66 

Botanic  Garden. 

Income  of  Fund.    Interest, $2,184.33 

From  special  investment,     1,012.95  8,197.28 

"        "  the  Lowell  Fund, 2,274.79 

Estunated  value  of  use  of  house  by  Prof.  Gray,  1,000.00     6,472.07 

Herbarium.   Income  of  Fund, 1,008.17 

Saleof  paper,  &c.,* 34.00 

Gift  for  Curator's  salary, 1,000.00     2,042.17 

Amount  carried  forward, $247,032.47 
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Table  IL,  continubd. 

BECEIFTS. 

Amount  brought  fonrurd,  $247,032.47 

Income  of  Jonathan  Phillips's  unrestricted  Fund,  $1,754.55 

«       «  John  A.  Blanohard's        '<            <*  58.49 

«       «<  Daniel  H.  Pierce  Fund, 688.35 

**        "  J.  W.  P.  Abbot        "    (accumulating),  190.27 

««        "  Fund  for  Physical  Laboratory, 1,848.46 


Sundries. 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  out  of  course, 

and  examination  fees, 744.00 

Sales  of  grass  and  old  material, 160.19 

Sale  of  old  examination  papers, 6.536 

For  Printing  by  College  Press  for  other  departm*ts,  997. 50 

For  use  of  rooms  by  College  officers, 745.00 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Conmiencement  Dinner  of  1888,  996.00 

For  use  of  lockers  at  Gymnasium, 1,758.00 

Fees  for  use  of  Gymnasium, 40.00 

For  use  of  Gymnasium  by  other  Departments,   .  858.66 

From  Louis  A.  Shaw,  for  books  for  French  Dpt  109.61 


4,490.12 


6,469.32 


Total  receipU, $257,991.91 


PAYMENTS. 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Abbot, .*  .  $150.00 

Alford, 40.00 

Bartlett, 250.00 

Basset, 275.00 

Bigelow, 750.00 

Bowditoh, 5,000.00 

Bright, 1,375.00 

Browne, 150.00 

Class  of  1802, 250.00 

**      1814, 200.00 

<*      1816  (Kirkland), 250.00 

•*       1817, 200.00 

"       1885, 160.00 

"       1841, 175.00 

Derby,  George  and  Martha, 250.00 

Wm«  Samuel  Eliot, 800.00 

Farrar,      350.00 

Greene, 120.00 

Levina  Hoar, 200.00 

HoUis, 250.00 

Matthews, 4,700.00 

Morey,      500.00 


Amount  carried  forward,     $15,835.00 
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Table  IL,  contikued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,    $  1 5,885. 00 

Pexmoyer, 880.00 

Savage, 800.00 

Sever, 175.00 

Sewall,      500.00 

Shattuok, 1,800.00 

Blade, 250.00 

Story, 160.00 

Thayer, 8,600.00 

Oorham  Thomas,     250.00 

Toppan, 800.00 

Townsend, 1,500.00 

Walcott, 166.66 

25,256.66 

Paid  other  Benefldariei. 

Exhibitions, 928.46 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 90.00 

Samuel  Ward  Income, 50.00 

duincyTufta       **        (part  of), 648.00 

Day  Fund               "            "    •*        885.00 

MunroeFund       "  "    "        572.15 

2,618.61 

Prizes.    I«ee  Prizes  for  Beading, 290.00 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 255.00 

Bowdoin  Frizes  for  Dissertations 700.00 

'^Deturs"  from  Hopkins  Fund 267.10 

1,512.10 

Salaries  for  instruction, 187,624.19 

Bepairs  and  improvements  on  College  Edifices  not  yalued 

on  Treasurer's  books, 6,452.57 

Insurance  on  College  Edifices,  etc.  not  valued  on  Treas- 
urer's books, 18.84 

Botanic  Garden,  for  labor,  repairs,  and  materials,    •   .   .  5,778.81 

Herbarium,  "  "  "  ...  1,884.00 

OTumasium,  Locker  money,  paid  Director,   ......    1,081.00 

Salaries  and  wages, 2,666.00 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 948.79 

Gas,  water,  and  sundries, 790.84 

Ftifbl, 626.18 

Apparatus  and  flUings, 2,848.82 

8,956.08 

General  Expenses. 

Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories. 

Physical  Apparatus  (Prof.  Levering),      $600.00 

Mineral  and  Chemical  (Prof.  Cooke), 800.00 

Bumford  (Prof.  Gibbs), 800.00 

Botanical  (Profc  Farlow), 850.00 

Biological  (Prof.  Farlow), 85.00 

Geological  (Prof.  Shaler), 100.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  #2^185.00$I56,096.86 
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Table  II.,  cozttinued. 

FAYMENT8. 

Amovnts  brought  forward,  92,185.00  9190,096.36 

Zoological  (AsBt.  Profs.  Faxon  and  Mark),     70.00 

Fine  Arts  (Frof.  Norton), 200.00 

Physical  (Ptof.  Trowbridge), 800.00 

Drawing  (Instructor  Moore), 100.00 

$2,855.00 

Appleton  Chapel. 

Preaching  and  morning  serricei,    .  .  .  1,835.00 

Organist  and  Choir-master 800.00 

Choir,     800.00 

Books,  hymnals,  and  music, 116.48 

Repuring  organ 608.28 

Blowing  organ, 78.75 

4,228.51 

.    Admission  examinations, 867.54 

Advertising, 22.88 

Books  and  binding,      157.89 

Cleaning  and  care  of  College  buildings  not  ralued 

on  Treasurer's  books,      8,242.52 

College  Yard  expenses,  labor  and  material,  Ac,  .  2,040.85 

Commencement  Dinner  1888, 998.84 

Dean's  and  Begistrar's  Office,  clerk,  stationery, 

postage,  copying,  &c., 1,790.11 

Fuel 8,872.12 

Furniture, 159.72 

.  Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 267.89 

Gas, 1,875.71 

Music,  Class-Day,  1888, 125.00 

'*      Commencement,  1888, 185.00 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  churches,      1,J024.50 

Printing  office,  expenses, 8,822.55 

Printing, 4.50 

Serrices  of  examiners  and  proctors, 2,880.55 

«        «  undergraduates,       701.98 

Watchman, 1,048.50 

Water  rates,      840.45 

;>6,511.11 

Total  payments $226,607.47 


»- 


Table  No.  III. 
THE   LIBRARY. 

BECEIPT8. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Subscription  for  Library, .     $628.69 

Nathaniel  L  Bowditch 119.20 

Bright,  i  income  of  the  Bright  Legacy,  $1,892.50 

Interest  on  balance 145.98    1,588.48 

Amount  carried  forward,  $2,286.82 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $2,286.83 

Benny, • 817.55 

Slisa  Farrar,             • 295.38 

Horace  A.  Haven, 195.84 

Oeorge  Hayward,      • 320.55 

Thomas  HoUis,         ,  136.97 

Sidney  Homer,      115.86 

Frederick  A.  Lane, 822.95 

Iioweli, 1,140.18 

Charles  Uinot.    Interest, $68.62 

From  special  investment,  .   .      4,200.00  4,268.62 

Stephen  Salisbury, 289.03 

Sever, 1,143.97 

Samuel  Shapleigh, 248.14 

Charles  Sumner, 2,133.87 

lohabod  Tucker.    From  special  inyestment,  .  .  200.00 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 835.04 

Oeorge  W.  Wales.  Gift,      $200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,      9.97  209.97 

James  Walker, 918.49 

14,878.73 

Gift  from  Dante  Society,     100.00 

James  Sava^  Fund  for  general  expenses  ()  of  income),  1,019.70 

Daniel  Austin     "     "       "  "       311.92 

1,331.62 

William  B.  Weeden,  gift  to  aid  in  pnbl.  Lib'j  Bulletins,     100.00 

Henry  Lee,  "  «    "  "      ««       "  «•  50.00 

Alexander  Agassiz,    "  *•    "  *«      "       *«  "  50.00 

Charles  F.  Curtis,        **  «*    "  "      •*       "  "  200.00 

Charles  S.  Sargent,     "  •«    "  "      "       "  «*  50.00 

450.00 

Feesfor  use  of  Library,     165.00 

Sales  of  Bulletins  and  Calendars, 75.00 

Fines,     1.51 

241.61 

$17,001.86 

FAYMENTS. 
For  Books  from 

Subscription  Fund, $909.80 

Bowditch  «        170.12 

Bright  *  «        1,664.34 

Denny  «*        754.39 

Farrar  ««        •  • 299.76 

Ghray  " 37.47 

Haven  «        69.49 

Hayward  "        .  . 363.74 

HoUis  «        115.84 

Homer  « 123.36 

Lane  "        .' 703.08 

Lowell  **        712.20 

Amount  carried  forward,   $5,923.59 
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Table  IIL,  continubd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amonnt  brought  forward, ....  $5,923.59 

Minot        Fund,     8,273.25 

Salislmry     «        401.87 

Sever             «<        1,269.69 

Shapleigh     «        387.78 

Sumner        '*        8,166.56 

Tucker          "        204.22 

Ward            "        1,307.93 

Wales           "        257.76 

Walker         «        1,056.94 

Dante  Society  money, • 132.84 

Duplicate            **       17.57 

Balance  of  old  anonymous  gift, 12.66 

17,412.66 

Salaries  and  wages,     14,697.72 

Binding, 1,285.80 

Stationery  and  postage 689.40 

Fuel, 892.29 

Repairs  and  improTcments, 176.11 

Freight,  water,  and  sundries, 216.38 

Janitors  and  cleaning, •  •  .  •  479.77 

Furniture, » 295.00 

Insurance  on  steam  boiler, 15.00 

Bulletins,  and  other  printing, 1,364.96 

20,011.93 

#87,424.59 


Table  No.  IV. 
DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

BEGOSIFTS* 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  applicable  to  Salaries.' 

General  Fund #1,308.17 

Bex^amin  Buesey  Professorship, 2,093.48 

Parkman  Professorship, 892.09 

John  Hancock     « 384.65 

Winn  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  .  2,470.07 

Samuel  Dexter, 1,129.60 

Henry  Lienow, 511.60 

ICary  P.  Towneend 292.43 

Winthrop  Ward, 116.97 

Samuel  Hoar, 58.49 

Abraham  W.  Fuller, 58.49 

Caroline  Merriam, 58.49 

Joseph  Baker, 438.61 

Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,     .  2,228.00 

Amount  carrkd  forward,  ....  $11,991.12 
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Table  IV.,  continued, 

RECEIPTS. 
Amount  brought  fonrard,    .  •    $11,991.12 

Oliver  Ame«,  .  .  • 946.90 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 557.00 

Abby  Crocker  Richmond^    .........        55.70 

New  Subscription, 3,882.44 

17,883.16 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Thomas  Cary, ;  292.54 

George  Chapman, 129.22 

Joshua  Clapp, 176.07 

Jackson  Foundation, 724.77 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 185.81 

Nancy  Kendall, 161.42     1,669.38 

Income  of  other  Funds. 

Joshua  Clapp, 121.81 

William  Pomeroy, 58.49 

Hannah  C.  Andrews, 29.24 

Lewis  Gh)uld, 50.74 

Daniel  Austin, ' 44.56 

Abner  W.  Buttriek, 624.23 

Adams  Ayer, 44.00 

John  Foster,  income  for  Divinity  students  every 

third  year, 176.68 

Interest  on  Beneficiary  money  returned,    ....  93.85     1,242.60 

Term  Bills. 

For  Instruction, 1,350.01     . 

For  Rents,     1,672.72 

2,922.73 

Sale  of  books,  &c., 18.50 

Bex^amin  Bussey  Trust.     One-fourth  of  net  income  for  use 

of  this  School, 2,611.74 

$25,848.06 
PAYMENTS.  == 

For  Salaries  for  Instruction, $18,411.68 

Services  of  students, 200.00 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improvements,      1,117.37 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms, 578.50 

Books  and  binding, 117.00 

Printing, 48.26 

Fuel 819.58 

Qas 119.68 

Water  rates, 80.00 

Stationery,  postage,  diplomas,  and  sundries,    •   .   .  17.95 

Collation, 70.00 

Furniture, 826.31 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Bursar's  office,  •  •  .  •  .  52.64 

•«         *♦        «*         «*  Gymnasium, 126.69 

Amount  carried  forward, 921,585.66 
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Table  IV.,  contikubd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  fbrward, $21,5S5.55 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Jackson  Foundatiozii $640.00 

Gary, 850.00 

Ohapnian, 140.00     1,130.00 

Paid  beneficiaries  fh>m  the  following  Funds. 

Buttxick, 800.00 

Pomeroy, 59.01        859.01 

$28,024.56 

Table  No.  V. 
LAW    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  ftinds. 

Law  School  Balance, $469.33 

Nathan  Bane, 877.28 

Benjamin  Bussey  Professorship,  .  .  .  .  ^ .  .  1,835.69 

Isaac  Boyall, 464.59 

New  Professorship, 4,500.00 

Law  School  Book  Fund, 1,534.20 

"          "      Building"        2,746.78 

Benjamin  Bussey  Trust  ({  of  net  income  for 

use  of  this  School), 2,611.74    14,589.61 

Term  Bills. 

For  instruction, 19,875.00 

Sale  of  books, 265.42 

$84,180.08 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  Instruction, $20,012.50 

Librarian  and  Assistants, 2,200.00 

Janitor  and  coat-room  boj, 750.87 

Books  and  binding, 2,926.50 

Fuel, 510.59 

Qas, 295.42 

Printing 144,00 

Scholarships, 1,200.00 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improvements,     190.25 

Stationery  and  postage, 114.23 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 64.68 

Water  rates, 57.24 

Furniture, 8.06 

Account  of  new  building, '.   •  102,233.25 

Services  of  examiners  and  proctors, 64.25 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Bursar's  office,  ....  254.95 

*«         "          **       "  Gymnasium, 614.67 

Insurance, 787.50  $182,878.46 
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Table  No.  VI. 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Medical  School,  balance, $3,749.83 

Jackson  Medical, 1,069.05 

Warren,  for  Anatomical  Museum, 670.18 

Ward  NicholaiBoylston,  for  Medical  Prizes,  »  210.99 

Ward  Nioholai  Boylston,  for  Medical  Books,  127.00 

George  0.  Shattucky 954.09 

Hersey  Professorship,  two-fifths  income  of  the 

ftmd, 464.48 

Medical  Library  Fund, 146.21 

Medical  School  Building  Fund, 2,084.09 

Uniney  Tufts, 111.40 

Sdward  M.  Barringer.    Interest,        $492.56 

From  special  investment,      25.00  517.56 

10,094.38 

From  students  for  instruction, 44,097.57 

"  "       for  graduation  fees, 2,190.00 

*'  "       in  Chemical  Laboratory,  breakage  and 

chemicals, 988.72 

"  "      in  Practical  Anatomy,  for  material,  .   .   .        806.80 

48,983.09 

Subscriptions  to  the  Building  Fund, 4,100.00 

Insurance  for  fire  in  new  building, 18,569.76 

$81,747.23 

PAYMENTS. 

Boylston  Medical  Prizes.    Prizes, $200.00 

Advertising,    ....    50.00  250.00 
Warren  Anatomical  Museum. 

Expenses,  and  additions  to  collection, 458.34 

Chemical  Laboratory,  apparatus,  chemicals,  and  wages,  1,705.60 

Physiological  Laboratory,  expenses  and  wages,    ....  1,050.00 

Practical  Anatomy  and  Surgery  Expenses, 3,905.15 

Obstetrics      Expenses, 316.80 

Histology            "            51.58 

Materia  Medica "            113.42 

Salaries  for  instruction, 36,554.48 

Repairs  and  improvements, 168.79 

Scholarships, 1,000.00 

For  account  of  new  building, 108,502.58 

154,076.74 

General  Expenses. 

Advertising  and  catalogues, $1,962.19 

Alcohol,     .....  ^  ...  ^  ^  ......   .       39.39 

Books  from  Libra^  Fund,    .  .  •  • 4.00   . 

Cleaning, 245.64 

Clerk 700.00 

Diplomas,      61.80 

Amounts  carried  forward,  $3,013.02  $154,076.74 
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Table  VI.,  continukd. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  thought  forward,  $3,013.02  $154,076.74 

Doorkeeper, .  60.00 

Faculty  meetings,    ..•*•• 82.48 

Fuel, M5.17 

Gas, 682.72 

Insurance, 900.00 

Janitor, 1,200.00 

Librarian, 20.00 

Moving  furniture,  &c., • 44.00 

Printing, »•  95.45 

Bent  of  rooms  (in  part)  for  Pathological  specimens,  200.00 

Rent  and  heating  of  rooms  for  Chemical  Laboratory,  558. 34 

Services  of  Examiners,  .......^ 5.00 

Stationery,  postage,  and  sundries, 77.38 

Water  rates, 91.42       7,414.98 

$161,491.72 


Table  No.  VIL 
DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Subscription  Fund, $38.88 

From  Students 4,150.00 

Infirmary,      1,108.15 

Laboratory, 187.75 

Rent  of  a  part  of  the  School  building, 290.00 


.'5,774.78 


PAYMENTS. 

Adrertising  and  catalogues, $155.97 

Care  of  operating  room  at  hospital,  and  cleaning,    .   .   .  81.00 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  sundries, 65.13 

Diplomas,      13.70 

Fuel, 145.20 

Gas, 18.18 

Gk>ld  foil  and  metals, 522.40 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 297.31 

Interest  on  debt,  . 869.30 

Printing, 27.75 

Repairs  to  building,     180.59 

Repairing  furniture, 58.79 

Salaries  for  instruction, 2,350.00 

Stationery  and  postage, .   •   •  81.67 

Taxes,     « 117.78 

Water  rates, 11.00 


$4,945.77 
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Table  No.  VIH. 

LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL,  AND  MUSEUM  OF 

COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  f<^lowing  Funds. 

Professorahip  of  Engineering, $2,161.55 

ProfesBorship  of  Chemistry, 159.86 

Abbott  Xjawrence, 3,427  56 

James  Lawrence, 2,805.89 

John  B.  Barringer.    Interest,.  .  .    $1,586.73 

From  special  investment,        200.00    1,786.73 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, 2,785.00 

Stur^is  Hooper, 5,570.00 

Agasaiz  MemoriaL    Interest,  .  .   .  $15,201.98 

From  special  investment,      1,496.73  16,^98.71 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 422.99 

Humboldt, 431.17 

Permanent  Fund  for  Museum  of  Zoology,   .  .  •      6,543.02 

42,791.98 

Term  Bills,  for  Instruction, 4,080.00 

$46,871.98 
PAYMENTS. 

Paid  on  the  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  from  the  following  Funds. 

Gray, $2,785.00 

Agassiz  Memorial, 12,472.48 

Teachers  and  Pupilsj 422.99 

Humboldt, 431.17 

Permanent, 6,543.02 

22,654.66 

Salaries  for  instruction, 16,344.23 

Expenses  in  Geology,     620.00 

Stationery  and  postage, 11.10 

Proctorial  services,      13.00 

Books,  Engineering  Department, 45.35 

Printing, 26.50 

Fuel, 365.31 

Gas,  freight,  and  sundries, 25.17 

Janitor  and  cleaning, 537. 70 

Labor  and  repairs, 183.99 

Expenses  Chemical  Laboratory  (part  of), 286.73 

Scholarships, 450.00 

Interest  on  advances, 282.44 

Water  rates, 31.65 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Bursar's  o£9ce, 48.65 

"         "        **        "  Gymnasium, 117.30  . 

19,889.12 

$42,048.78 
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Tablk  No.  IX, 
OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Observatoiy,  balance, $805.85 

Sdward  B.  Phillips, 6,148.88 

James  ELayward, 1,169.70 

David  Sears, 1,249.91 

Josiah  Uuincy, 715.47 

James  Savage  (i  of  net  income), 1,019.70 

Charlotte  Harris, 111.40 

New  Endowment, 179.74    10,894.65 

Fee  for  instruction, 87.50 

Subscriptions,  for  immediate  use, 8,080.00 

From  sale  of  time  signals, 2,862.50 

"        *♦     ♦*  Observatory  Annals, 78.75 

ic        .4     («  gyngg^ 25.00      2,966.25 

$16,928.40 

PAYMENTS. 
Salaries  and  wages, $18,756.16 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Obserratory, 248.02 

Gas, 62.16 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  including  repairs  on  same,  1,757.41 

Repairs  and  improrementa  on  buildings  and  grounds,  .  784.92 

Stationery  and  postage, 889.23 

Fuel, 92.82 

Books  and  binding, 250.54 

Water  rates, 50.00 

Printing, 1,458.40 

Freight^  chemicals,  and  sundries, 280.97 

Furniture, 76.86  $19,146.99 

Table  No.  X. 
BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Bussey  Trust  ()  net  income), $5,228.48 

From  Bussey  Building  Fund, 160.53 

Fees  for  Instruction, 870.00 

Sale  of  coal  to  Arboretum, 85.91 

Sale  of  grass, 435.56 

From  Arnold  Arboretum  for  rent  of  greenhouses,     •   .  50.00   $6,825.48 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries, $5,107.88 

Books, 25.24 

Stationery  and  postage,  cleaning,  gas,  &c., 84.18 

Fuel  for  school  building, 80.87 

Wages,    .   . 708.45 

Horticultural  Department,  expenses, 728.07 

Repairs  and  improrements, 917.42 

Grain, 18,42 

Insurance, 10.00   $7,580.53 
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Table  X.,  continued. 
Bossey  Building  Fond. 

Beoeipts, 

Income  of  unexpended  balance  of  Fund, $160.58 

PaymeiUs: 
Income  carried  to  Bussey  Institution, $160.53 


James  Arnold  Fund. 


EeceipU, 
Income  of  Fund, '. $8,448.19 

Paymenii, 
19/20  of  income  carried  to  Arnold  Arboretum,  • $8,025.78 


Arnold  Arboretum. 

EeeeipU, 

Income  of  unexpended  balance  of  Fund, $554.22 

From  James  Arnold  Fimd, 8,025.78 

Sale  of  wood,  grass,  &c., 658.60 

$9,288.60 

Payments, 
Salary  of  Director  and  Assistant,     $8,005.00 

Expenses  of  Arboretum, 8,587.33 

$6,592.83 


School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Beeeipis, 

Gift  of  Henry  L.  Higginson, $500.00 

Subscriptions  to  Veterinary  Hospital,  ........         450.00 

Payments, 
Salaries  for  instruction, $208.33 

Advertising, 242.18 

Printing  and  other  expenses, 158.71 


$950.00 


$609.22 


Table  No  XI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FUNDS. 

Bussey  Trust. 

Beceipts, 
Net  income  from  Real  EsUte, $17,109.30 

Payments, 
Annuities, .  $6,662.34 

One-half  of  the  remaining  income  to  Bussey  Institution,    5,223.48 

One-quarter         "         "         "         Divinity  School,    .    2,611.74 

««        "  «*         "         *«         Law  School,  .   .   .    2,611.74 

$17,109.80 
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Table  XL,  continued. 
Gray  Fund  for  Engravings. 

Receipts, 
Interest  on  Fand, $878.83 

From  sale  of  catalogues, 148.50 

$1,026.83 

•   *  •  Payments. 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, $822.28 

Annuity  Funds. 

Receipts, 
Gore,  income,     $1,145.25 

Mary  Osgood,  income,  ,  , 389.06 

Lucy  Osgood,  income, 716.08 

Anonymous  Obserratory,  income, 720.00 

Bemis,  income, 2,785.00 

$5,756.29 

Payments, 

Qore,  annuities, $900.00 

ICary  Osgood,  annuity, 789.91 

Lucy  Osgood,  annuities, 534.00 

Anonymous  Observatory,  annuity, 720.00 

Bemis,  annuity, 2,745.00 

$5,688.91 

Daniel  Williams  Fund. 

Meceipts. 
Interest  on  Fund $894.04 

Payments, 

Treasurer  of  Herring  Pond  Indians, $297.90 

<«         «  Mashpee  Indians, 595.82 

$893.72 

Sarali  Winslow  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund,     $269.37 

Payments, 
Minister  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., $132.17 

Teacher  at  "  •*         132.17 

Commission  on  income  credited  to  University, 6.77 

$271.11 

James  Savage  Fund. 

Receipts, 
Interest  on  Fund, $2,339.40 

Payments, 
Scholarship, $300.00 

One-half  the  remaining  Income  to  Library, 1,019.70 

"        "        »«  ««  Observatory,   ....    1,019.70 

$2,839.40 
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Table  XL,  continukd. 

Bright  Legacy. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund, $2,785.00 

Payments. 

One-halfincome  to  Bright  Book  Fund, $1,392.50 

One-half  income  to  Scholarship  Fund,     ••..•..      1,392.50 

. $2,785.00 


Sundry  Accounts. 

Receipts, 

From  Thomas  Jefferson  Ooolidge  for  the  Jefferson 

Physical  Laboratory, $50,000.00 

Interest  on  the  same,   .  •    • 178.78 

50,178.78 

From  Baring  Bros.  &  Co.,  in  aiccoimt, .      5,004.10 

$55,182.88 

Pctyments. 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  s^eat  on  building,    .  $21,720.00 

Annuity  for  Class  of  1802, 120.00 

B*  M.  Barringer  Fund,  net  loss  from  change  of  ' 

special  investment, 2,454.90 

G^rge  B.  Dorr  Fund,  net  loss  from  change  of 

special  investment, 897.21 

Advances  repaid,  to 

Agassiz  Memorial  Fund, 4,226.23 

Dental  School, 829.01 

Lawrence  Scientiflc  School,     .........  651.97 

$30,359.32 

Gospel  Ohurch  Fund  (accumulating).    Interest  on  Fund,  .  .  .      $1^.87 
Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund    *<  From  special  investment,     1,149.72 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES. 


Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 


Table       X. 


Table 


L    University, 

II.    College, 

III.    Library, 

rV.    Divinity  School, 

y.    Law  School, 

VL    Medical  School, 

VII.    Dental  School 

VIII.    Lawrence  Scientific  School,  . 
DC.     Observatory,    .   •   .   .   .   .   .   . 

Bussey  Institution, 

Bussey  Building  Fund,     .  .   . 

James  Arnold  Fund, 

Arnold  Arboretum, 

^  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 

Bussey  Trust, 

Oray  J^nd  for  Engravings,  .   . 

Aniftiity  Funds, •   . 

Daniel  Williams  Fund,     .  .   . 

XI.  J  Sarah  WinslowFund,   .   .   .   . 

James  Savage  Fund,     .... 

Bright  Legacy, 

Sundry  Accounts,  ...... 

Gospel  Church  Fund,    .... 

Robert  Troup  Paine  Fund,  .   . 


Receipts. 

Fayments. 

$34,277.27 

$34,161.81 

267,991.91 

226,607.47 

17,001.86 

37,424.69 

25,846.06 

23,024.66 

84,180.03 

132,378.46 

81,747.23 

161,491.72 

6,774.78 

4,946.77 

46,871.98 

42,043.78 

16,928.40 

19,146.99 

6,826.48 

7,680.68 

160.63 

160.68 

8,448.19 

8,026.78 

9,238.60 

6,692.83 

960.00 

609.22 

17,109.30 

17,109.30 

1,026.83 

822.28 

6,766.29 

5,688.91 

894.04 

893.72 

269.87 

271.11 

2,839.40 

2,339.40 

2,786.00 

2,785.00 

66,182.88 

80,869.32 

140.87 

1,149.72 

$632,898.02 

$764,462.68 

632,898.02 

Balance  $181,554.66 

Which  is  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  and  balances,  excluding  gifts  for 
capital  account,  as  also  shown  on  page  27. 
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Ceriifieaie  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseen  of 
Harvard  CoUege,  for  examining  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer 
entered  in  the  JounuU  kept  hy  him, 

Wb,  the  undersigned,  a  joint  conunittee  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers 
of  Harrard  College  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1888,  have  examined  and  audited  the  Cash  book  from 
pages  160  to  201,  inclusiye,  and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mortgages, 
certificates  of  stock,  and  other  eyidences  of  property,  which  were  received  by 
him  and  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  said  year,  are  now  in  his  possession,  or 
are  ftilly  accounted  for  by  entries  made  therein.  We  have  also  noticed  all 
payments,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said  bonds  or 
notes,  and  have  seen  that  the  amounts  so  indorsed  have  been  duly  credited  to 
the  College. 

We  have  carefblly  examined  all  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securi 
ties  invested  during  the  said  year,  and  are  of  opinion  that  all  such  investments 
have  been  judiciously  made  and  are  amply  secured. 

We  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  ourselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  his  books  to  the  College,  are  well 
vouched ;  such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proved 
by  regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

The  Committee  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly 
transferred  to  the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and 
the  balances  carried  forward  correctly  to  new  accounts. 

(Signed,) 

MAHTIN  BHIMMER,  1     Committee  on  the  part  of 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  /  <*«  Corporation. 

HENRY  P.  KIDDER,  T 

CHARLES  HENRY  PARKER,      F  ^^'^j^^^ri/^^^^^ 
ISRAEL  M.  SPELMAN,  J  *' 


Boston,  Dec.  19,  1883. 


